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GIUSEPPE  GIACOSA 


HE  author  of  As  the  Leaves,"  Giuseppe 
Giacosa,  was  born  in  CoUeretto-Parella. 
Piedmont,  October  21,  1847.  Beginning 
his  career  as  a  lawyer,  he  continued  in 
that  profession  many  years,  until  the 
success  of  a  drama  in  verse  led  him  to 
abandon  the  law  for  the  more  congenial  pursuit  of 
literature,  especially  the  writing  of  plays.  He  was 
connected  editorially  with  the  newspaper  "H  Cor- 
riere  della  Sera"  of  Milan,  and  the  magazine  "La 
Lettura";  and  he  won  a  high  place  among  con- 
temporary Italian  novelists  by  his  ''Novelle  Val- 
dostane. ' '  But  on  his  dramatic  writing  will  his  fame 
chiefly  rest.  His  most  important  plays  are: — Una 
Partita  a  Scacchi,"  ''H  Trionfo  d'amore,"  "La  Sig- 
nora  di  Challant,"  "Diritti  delP  Anima,"  "Tristi 
Amore,"  "Come  le  Foglie,"  "H  Conto  Rosso,"  "II 
Marito  amante  della  Moglie,"  "H  Fratello  d  Armi," 
and  "II  piu  forte."  Of  these  the  most  successful 
were  "H  piu  forte"  (The  Stronger),  and  **Come  le 
Foglie  "  ( As  the  Leaves ) .  Giacosa  died  in  the  height 
of  his  career  early  in  September,  1907. 
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AS  THE  LEAVES. 
A  Comedy  in  Four  Acts,  by  Giuseppe  Giacosa. 

CHABACTEBS. 

Giovanni  Rosani,  age  56. 
GiuLiA,  his  second  wife,  age  34. 

Tommy,  age  27.     [(jj^n^ren  by  his  first  marriage. 

jMENNEii£,  age  z^.  ^ 

Massimo  Rosani,  his  nephew,  age  30. 

SioNOBA  Irene,  his  sister. 

SioNOBA  Lauri,  acquaintance. 

SioNORA  Lablanche,  modistc. 

Helmer  Strile,  an  artist. 

An  Old  Artist. 

r.,  '  [Servants. 

Gaspare,  \ 

Lucia,  an  old  ladysmaid. 

Mabta,  cook. 

A  Gboom. 

Portebs. 

Presented  by  the  Donald  Robertson  Company  in  Chicago,  1898, 

with  the  following  cast : 

Giovanni  Rosani  Milton  Sills 

GiULLA,  his  second  wife Alice  Johns 

Tommy     )  ri»,n/i..^r>  k,,  i,»«  «««<.  .v.o..,»»n.^  i    Geobge  Pieebot 

Nennele  [Children  by  his  first  marriage |  j^^^^^^  Redlich 

Massimo  Rosani,  his  nephew  Donald  Robertson 

SiONOBA  Irene,  his  sister  Marian  Chapin 

SioNORA  Laubi,  acquaintance Louise  Wolfe 

Siqnora  Lablanche,  modiste  Yvonne  De  Kebstbat 

Helmeb  Strile,  artist  Robt,  Vivxan 

An  Old  Artist R.  J.  Sims 

Andrea    )  q-_,__^  (  J.  R.  Babse 

Gaspare  (Se'^^^ts j      g    ^^^^ 

Lucia,  an  old  ladysmaid Oloa  Von  Brause 

BIabta,  cool£  Ida  Rowe 

a  Gboom  Frank  Harden 

ACT  I.— Morning  in  June.    The  dismantled  house  of  Giovanni 
Rosani  at  Milan. 

ACT  II. — ^Three  months  later;   morning.     Living  room  in  a 
chalet  of  Giovanni  Rosani  near  Geneva,  Switzerland. 

ACT  III. — One  week  later;  afternoon.    Same  as  Act  II. 

ACT  IV.— Midnight ;  same  day.    Same  as  Act  II. 
Copyright,  1911,  by  The  Dramatic  Publishing  Company. 
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AS  THE  LEAVES 

A  Comedy  in  Four  Acts 

By  Giuseppe  Giacosa 

Act  I. 

Scene  :  A  magnificent  drawing-room^  almost  bare 
of  furniture,  opening  through  an  arch  with  sliding 
doors  into  a  splendid  dining-room,  hung  with 
stamped  leather  in  a  pattern  of  gold  flowers  on  a 
dark  ground,  and  furnished  with  carved  walnut.  The 
ceiling  of  the  drawing-room  is  of  gilded  panels  and 
the  walls  covered  with  tapestry.  The  large  table  of 
the  dining-room  is  loaded  with  traveling  bags,  rugs, 
straps  and  umbrella  holders,  etc.  No  bric-a-brac  is 
visible.  The  house  is  clearly  dismantled  to  be  left 
by  its  tenants  permanently.  To  the  right,  two 
doors;  the  first  leads  to  room  of  Giovanni  Rosani,  the 
second  to  Tommy's.  Left,  in  the  rear,  a  door  leading 
to  the  hallway.  Forward  that  of  Giulia's  room.  The 
dining-room  has  a  single  door  in  its  left  corner. 

[As  the  curtain  rises  three  porters,  carrying 
trunks,  come  from  the  dining-room,  and  leave  by  the 
main  doorway.  In  the  dining-room  Lucia  is  coming 
and  going  with  odds  and  ends,  which  she  places  on 
the  table.  Nennele,  in  the  drawing-room,  stands  by 
the  mantle  and  jots  down  in  a  note  book  the  numbers 
on  the  trunks.  From  time  to  time  a  bell  rings,  be- 
traying anger  and  impatience.] 

Nennele     [To  the  porters.]    How  many  trunks? 
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One  op  the  Porters.  Six  down  stairs  and  three 
here.   Nine.    [Exit.] 

Nennele.    Lucia. 

Lucia.    Please,  Signorina? 

Nennele.    How  many  valises  are  there? 

Lucia.  Three  of  the  Signora's  and  two  of  the 
young  Master's. 

Nennele.    Are  they  ready! 

Lucia.  I  have  closed  the  last  of  the  Signora's. 
About  the  young  Master's,  I  don't  know. 

Nennele.    Where  is  Papa? 

Lucia.  I  don 't  know.  All  the  morning  he  has  been 
wandering  about  the  house,  going,  coming,  never 
still  a  minute.  I  went  to  his  room  an  hour  ago  to 
take  him  the  mail,  and  he  was  standing  at  the  cheval 
glass  drumming  on  it  with  his  fingers.  Then  he  went 
down  to  the  stables,  and  then  came  back  here.  Didn't 
you  see  him  yourself? 

Nennele.  Yes,  yes,  of  course,  as  soon  as  I  was  up 
I  went  to  say  good  morning  to  him. 

hvciA.  Just  think,  he  had  his  bag  closed  at  five 
o'clock!  It  was  he  helped  Andrea  take  it  down 
stairs.  He  knew  well  enough  the  porters  would  be 
here.  I  wanted  to  do  it  for  him,  but  he  wouldn't  let 
me.  He  said,  "Let  be,  it  amuses  me!"  [Begins  to 
cry.]  Ah,  Signorina  Nennele,  just  to  think,  in  one 
hour— 

Nennele.  Hush,  hush!  [The  hell  rings.]  But 
who  is  ringing  so? 

Lucia.    It  must  be  Master  Tommy. 
[Tommy  appears  at  the  door  of  his  room.    He  is  in 

his  shirt  sleeves  and  wears  knickerbockers  and 

plaid  golf  stockings.] 

Tommy.    Gaspare !  Gaspare !  Where  is  Gaspare  ? 

Lucu.  Below  in  the  courtyard,  helping  to  load 
the  luggage. 
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Tommy.  I  have  been  ringing  a  whole  half  hour. 
Tell  him  to  come  up  and  finish  dressing  me. 

Nennele.  Papa  sent  him.  Can't  you  dress  your- 
self without  assistance? 

Tommy.  Yes,  but  the  hurry.  But  at  this  time  of 
day! 

Nennele.  Why,  it  is  half  past  nine.  I  was  up  and 
dressed,  and  without  any  lady's  maid,  at  six. 

Tommy.  My  compliments!  [To  Lucia.l  Very 
well,  never  mind. 

Voice  of  Giulia  {From  her  room.']    Lucia ! 

Lucia.    Your  pleasure?    [Enters  Giulia' s  room.] 

Nennele.     [To  Tommy.]    Are  your  things  ready? 

Tommy.  Yes,  0  model  of  virtue !  The  big  bag  is 
ready.  Gaspare  was  about  to  shut  the  little  one, 
when  he  was  called  away.  I  tried  to  shut  it  myself, 
but  that  sort  of  exercise  is  tiresome.  The  tub  won't 
go  in. 

Nennele.    Leave  it.    Why  not? 

Tommy.  To  be  sure,  my  dear.  No  baths  in 
Switzerland !  I  thought  it  was  to  be  poor,  but  clean. 
[Fastening  his  necktie.] 

Nennele.  Let  me  try  [Ties  it.]  Oh  Tommy, 
from  now  on  you  will  have  no  valet  or  chambermaid 
but  me.f 

Tommy.    Tell  the  truth,  the  prospect  pleases? 

Nennele.    No,  but  I  won't  die  of  grief. 

Tommy.  Well,  that's  prudent.  These  are  the 
heroic  first  resolutions!  But  you  will  see.  .  .  . 
Wait!  When  we  are  abroad,  away  from  home. 
,    .    .    Experience! 

[Lucia  enters  from  Giulia' s  room  and  goes  toward 
the  main  door.] 

Nennele.     [To  Lucia.]    Going  down  stairs? 

Lucia.    To  take  these  letter*  for  the  Signer  a. 

Nennele.    To  the  post? 
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Lucia.    No,  to  their  addresses. 

Nennelb.    Now? 

Lucia.    I  was  told  to  take  a  cab. 

Nennele.    Very  well,  go  then. 
[Exit  Lucia.] 

Tommy.  [Calling  after  Lucia.]  Take  my  regards 
along  to  them,  do  you  hear?  [Gives  a  coin  to  Nen- 
nele.] 

Nennelb.    What's  this?    A  gold  piece,  Tommy  I 

Tommy.  I  owe  you  a  tip  don't  II  Keep  it.  It's 
a  present. 

Nennele.    And  you? 

Tommy.    Eh  I  eh !   [Implying  that  he  has  plenty.] 

Nennele.  Thanks,  then.  Hurry  up  and  finish 
dressing.  [Tommy  turns  to  go.]  Come  back  quickly 
so  that  we  can  talk  a  little,  you  and  I. 

Tommy.    I've  got  my  rugs  to  strap  up  first. 

Nennele.  Bring  them  here,  and  let  me  help  you. 
Won't  you? 

Tommy.  Why,  of  course  I  will.  [Goes  to  his 
room.] 

[Re-enter  porters.] 

Nennele.  [To  porters.]  This  way.  [Knocks  at 
Giulia's  door.] 

Voice  of  Giulia.    Who  is  it? 

Nennele.    May  the  men  come  in  for  the  trunks  ? 

Voice  of  Giuila.    Come  in.    [The  porters  enter.] 
[Andrea,  not  in  livery,  comes  from  the  dining-room 
with  a  hunch  of  keys.] 

Andrea.  [To  Nennele.]  These  are  the  keys  of 
our  rooms,  of  the  kitchen,  and  of  the  cellar. 

Nennele.  Have  you  made  the  rounds  of  the  serv- 
ant's quarters?    Is  nothing  left  behind? 

Andrea.  Nothing  belonging  to  the  servants.  I 
have  closed  it  all  up  myself. 

Nennele.    Good.   Put  the  keys  in  the  dining-room, 
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in  the  big  cupboard.    The  others  are  in  the  drawer 
to  the  right.    Are  they  properly  tagged? 

Andrea.  Yes,  Signorina,  I  verified  them  myself. 
They  are  all  in  order. 

Nennele.    Good. 

Andrea.    Has  the  Signorina  any  further  orders? 

Nennele.    No.    You  may  go.    [Exit  Andrea.] 
[The  porters  cross  the  room  with  trunks.] 

Tommy.  [Enters  with  a  shawl  strap,  over  his  arm 
a  plaid  and  a  light  overcoat,]  Here  you  are. 
[Throws  them  on  sofa.]  Wait  a  bit !  [Returns  to 
his  room.] 

Nennele.    Not  too  much  now. 

Tommy.  [From  his  room.]  Oh,  whatever  I  lay 
my  hands  on !  [Re-enters  with  more  things,  among 
them  two  tennis  racquets.]  This  is  the  last  of  it. 
And  now,  what  do  you  want? 

Nennele.  Oh,  nothing.  Only  I  need  to  be  a  mo- 
ment with  some  one  who  understands  me.  Don't 
you  understand?  With  Bapa  I  must  appear  happy. 
Mamma  is  not  our  mother !  For  these  three  hours 
I  have  been  giving  directions  as  for  a  funeral.  I 
feel  as  if  I  were  burying  our  home— ourselves !  And 
more,  more.    .    .    . 

Tommy.    How  you  let  yourself  be  discouraged. 

Nennele.  Oh!  Discouraged?  It  would  take 
more  to  discourage  me.  But  it's  surely  enough  to 
sadden  one— surely.  I  have  left  my  room  not  to 
enter  it  again.  I  closed  the  windows,  barred  the 
shutters,  made  it  so  dark  I  could  hardly  see  the  way 
out.  As  I  was  about  to  leave  a  fear  seized  me— I 
seemed  to  see  myself  dead  on  the  bed.  Yes,  there  lay 
dead  all  my  youth,  the  flower  of  my  life. 

Tommy.     [Lighting  a  cigarette.]    Poor  Nennele  I 

Nennele.  Others  will  move  in— take  possession 
—the  walls,  the  furniture,  the  tapestry,  everything. 
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Do  you  know  what  I  wrote  on  the  wall  by  the  win- 
dow? I  wrote:  "Whoever  you  are  who  occupy  this 
room,  may  you  be  wretched  in  it  I " 

Tommy.  [In  mock  horror.]  We  shall  never  find 
anyone  to  buy  the  house  now! 

Nennelb.  [Hopefully  incredulous.]  What?  Do 
you  think  so?    [Opens  the  rug  straps  on  the  table.] 

Tommy.  [Laughing.]  No,  no,  no  I  Rest  assured, 
even  I  could  manage  to  enter  a  room  that  you  had 
cursed.  Poor  Nelli,  Nanny,  Nennele  I  So  young  and 
so  vindictive  I  We  should  not  set  our  aif  ections  on 
things  on  the  earth. 

Nennele.  Oh,  I'm  not  afraid  of  poverty  at  all, 
you  know. 

Tommy.     [Ironically.]    No,  not  a  bit. 

Nennele.  No,  no.  I  have  already  told  Papa  so. 
[Folding  the  overcoat.]  I  will  give  lessons  in  Eng- 
lish.  There  are  sure  to  be  plenty  of  pupils  in  Geneva- 

Tommy.  And  other  things  too,  besides  pupils! 
No,  no  I  [Laying  hands  on  the  coat  Nennele  is  fold- 
ing.] Stop  I  Fold  the  sleeves  in  the  back,  [folds 
them]  so.  And  I  will  give  lessons  in  tennis?  Now 
the  pleats,  so    .    .    .    There! 

Nennele.    So? 

Tommy.    Yes.    Woe  to  you  if  you  wrinkle  that 

coat.    A  model  of  London  style !    And  our  Mamma 

will  paint  water-colors  of  Lac  Leman,  of  the  Castle 

of  Chillon— sure  sales!  advance  orders! 

Nennele.  She  got  the  supply  of  colours  yester- 
day. 

Tommy.    Provident  purchase ! 
Nennele.    The  dealer  came  this  morning  to  get 
his  money,  too. 

Tommy.    She  hadn't  paid  him? 

Nennele.    No,  but  he  found  out  that  we  were  go- 
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ing,  they  all  know  it,  and  he  pounced  in  on  us  with 
an  air  of Oh! 

Tommy.    And  Mamma? 

Nennele.  She  was  shut  up  in  her  room.  I  had 
to  talk  to  her  through  the  door.  She  said  that  she 
would  send  him  the  money  before  we  left.  But  he 
wouldn't  be  put  off,  I  paid  him  eighty  lire  myself. 

Tommy.    You? 

Nennele.  And  I  have  given  another  eighty  lire 
to  the  glover,  and  sixty  to  the  perfumer,  all  for  pur- 
chases made  these  last  days.  I  haven't  much  money 
left,  besides  your  gold  piece.  If  there  are  any  more 
duns  coming,  I  must  refer  them  to  Papa. 

Tommy.  You  amaze  me!  All  the  same  you  did 
right.  Papa  must  be  very  short  of  cash  just  for  the 
present. 

Nennele.  He  had  insisted  so  urgently  that  we 
should  send  him  all  the  bills  iri  time,  because  he 
wanted  to  be  sure  that  nothing  was  overlooked. 

Tommy.    To  be  sure— small  debts  must  be  paid. 

Nennele.     The  big  as  well  as  the  little. 

Tommy.  Oh,  certainly!  I  only  mean  to  say,  the 
little  debts  have  the  shriller  voices. 

Nennele.  True.  These  people  looked  me  over  with 
so  much  suspicion.  Stared  at  this  furniture ;  all  this 
luxury  with  such  impudent  irony.  They  don't  in  the 
least  believe,  think  of  it,  that  we  are  ruined ! 

Tommy.    No?    They  don'tl 

Nennele.  You  take  the  racquets?  [Taking  up 
the  case  of  racquets.] 

Tommy.    I  should  say  so! 

Nennele.    What  for? 

Tommy.  Don't  you  know  that  Geneva  is  one  of 
my  fields  of  glory?  I  am  an  honorary  member  of 
the  Tennis  Club  of  Switzerland.  I  won  the  Inter- 
national Tournament  two  years  ago. 
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Nbnnelb.    Two  years  ago  I    [Sighing.] 

Tommy.  Well,  what  has  changed?  We  are  not 
80  rich,  that*s  all!    What  are  you  doing? 

Nennele.    Putting  in  your  racquets. 

Tommy.  Heavens,  not  that  way  I  Right  under  the 
strap,  so  that  they  can  be  seen ! 

Nennelb.  Ha,  then  you  do  not  believe  any  more 
than  the  tradesmen  that  we  are  ruined? 

Tommy.    A  matter  of  definitions ! 

Nennele.  That  color  seller  said  that  millions  are 
well  tarred  so  that  a  lot  always  sticks  to  the  fingers 
of  the  hands  they  pass  through.  And  he  meant  it  as 
an  insult. 

Tommy.    And  what  if  it  were  so  ? 

Nennele.  Our  poverty  only  a  ruse?  If  there 
were  nothing  wrong  about  it,  why  any  make  believe? 

Tommy.  So  you  believe,  imagine,  black  poverty; 
a  garret  in  a  tenement  court,  a  straw  pallet,  and 
lady  visitors  from  the  Parish  Society,  in  their  charity 
toilettes,  bearing  in  one  woolen  crazy  quilt  for  the 
whole  family ! 

Nennele.  Yesterday,  Lucia  begged  Papa  to  take 
her  with  us,  she  would  go  without  wages.  And  Papa 
thanked  her  with  tears  in  his  eyes— I  was  there— and 
he  said  his  means  would  not  permit  him  to  keep  her. 

Tommy.    Part  of  the  game,  of  course ! 

Nennele.    So  it^s  all  a  pretense— a  lie? 

Tommy.  How  shall  I  put  it  to  you.  One  can't  com- 
pare our  sense  of  life,  brought  up  in  the  midst  of 
lovely  things,  in  the  contemplation  of  the  beautiful— 
with  that  of  a  man  who  for  forty  years  has  worked 
from  morning  till  night.  Our  sentiments  are  char- 
acterized by  the  elevation  of  useless  things.  Indeed 
we  represent  a  superior  humanity.  What  have  you 
and  I  to  do  with  brute  reality? 
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Nennele.  And  yet  you  are  disposed  to  accept  the 
benefits  of  brute  reality,  as  you  call  it. 

Tommy.    Oh,  I  take  what  I  find  to  hand. 

Nennele.    You  make  me  almost  long  for  poverty ! 

Tommy.  A  matter  of  taste.  As  for  our  affairs,  I 
swear  to  you  I  don't  know  anything. 

Nennele.    Well,  then,  don't  think  evil. 

Tommy.  You  don't  want  me  to  think  evil?  Done ! 
I  won't  think  evil! 

Nennele.  It  is  impossible  to  talk  seriously  to 
you.    Help  me  with  the  straps. 

Tommy.  Poor  Lucia.  So  she  wanted  to  come 
along  without  wages? 

Nennele.  She  is  the  only  person  I  dare  treat  with 
familiarity;  the  other  servants  drop  veiled  hints, 
like  the  trades-people. 

Tommy.  They  don't  dare,  with  me!  Gaspare 
came  to  my  room  this  morning  dressed  in  a  bright 
plaid  smoking  jacket,  one  of  my  last  year's,  and  with 
tan  shoes— whew!    Did  you  see  him? 

Nennele.    Didn't  notice. 

Tommy.  Looked  like  a  gentleman,  'pon  my  soul ! 
Shaved  as  he  is— 

Nennele.    Nothing  is  lacking  for  the  disguise. 

Tommy.  At  all  events  he  has  more  distinction 
than  our  good  cousin  Massimo,  surnamed  the 
"Saviour." 

Nennele.    It  would  not  take  much. 

Tommy.  And  to  think  that  up  there  we  will  always 
have  him  under  our  feet. 

Nennele.  Worse,  it's  he  wiU  be  stumbling  over 
us. 

Tommy.  And  he  so  well  shod,  too!  Do  you  re- 
member those  miracles?    Those  superb  boots  of  his? 

Nennele.  Yes,  and  what  a  waistcoat!  He 
thought  to  make  a  hit  with  it ! 
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Tommy.    Oh,  he  has  no  prejudices. 

Nennele.    Oh  no,  he  is  courageous. 

Tommy.    You  should  say  enterprising. 

Nennele.    And  self-satisfied. 

Tommy.    And  he  will  want  to  marry  you. 

Nennele.    We  will  give  him  his  walking  papers. 

Tommy.  Think  of  offering  his  Uncle  a  monthly 
salary  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  lire ! 

Nennele.  I  can't  understand  how  Papa  could 
have  accepted. 

Tommy.  But  then  you  see— I'll  be  there  to  help 
out. 

Nennele.  0  Tommy,  It's  luckj^  you'll  be  there! 
Everything  was  black  to  me,  and  you've  quite 
cheered  me  up  again. 

Tommy.    Oh,  that's  my  specialty. 
[Gaspare  appears  from  outside,  dressed  in  a  plaid 
smoking  jacket.] 

Nennele.    Here's  Gaspare. 

Tommy.    Blessed  are  the  eyes  that  behold  him ! 

Gaspare.    I  was  in  the  courtyard. 

Tommy.  [To  Nennele.]  Look  at  him!  Is  he  not 
quite  the  gentleman! 

Gaspaee.  [With  a  touch  of  impudence.]  Any  or- 
ders, sir! 

Tommy.  [Politely.]  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  there 
is  still  the  tub  to  be  inserted  somewhere. 

Gaspare.    I  will  attend  to  it  at  once. 

Tommy.    If  you  will  be  so  good.    [Gaspare  enters 
Tommy's  room;  the  latter  follows.] 
^  Nennele.     [To  Tommy  as  he  goes  out.]    You  car- 
ried  it  off  like  a  Prima  Donna,  but  I  observed  you 
did  not  venture  on  any  familiarities. 

Tommy.  Oh,  I  was  afraid  that  he  might  return  the 
complmaent.    [Exit.    Enter  Andrea.] 
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Andeea,  [To  Nennele.]  Signorina,  Madame  La- 
blanche  is  here. 

Nennele.    The  dressmaker  ?   What  can  she  want! 

Andeea.  She  asked  for  the  Signora.  The  child 
is  with  her,  with  a  box. 

Nennele.  Good  Heavens !  Didn't  you  explain  to 
herf 

Andrea.    I  did,  but  she  insists. 

Nennele.    See  if  Papa  is  in  his  room. 

Andrea.  No,  Signorina,  he  is  not.  I  just  saw  him 
talking  to  the  gardener.    Shall  I  call  him? 

Nennele;    No,  no !    Where  is  he  1 

Andrea.    In  the  greenhouse. 

Nennele.    Let  her  in  then.    [Andrea  obeys.] 
[Enter  Madame  Leblanche.   The  child  puts  a  big  box 

on  a  chair  by  the  door,  and  remains  at  the  back  of 

the  stage.] 

Nennele.  [To  Andrea.]  Tell  your  Mistress. 
[Andrea  obeys,  then  exit.] 

Lablanche.    Good  morning,  Signorina. 

Nennele.  Good  morning;  Mamma  will  come  im- 
mediately.   [Exit  to  dining-room.] 

GiuLiA.  [Comes  from  her  room  in  a  very  hand- 
some walking  costume.]  We  are  just  leaving  the  city? 
Madame  Lablanche. 

Lablanche.  So  I  was  told  yesterday  evening  by 
Signora  Altovini.  I  made  all  possible  haste  to  finish 
your  dress.    My  girls  have  worked  on  it  all  night. 

Giulia.  Thanks,  but  there  was  really  no  such 
hurry.  I  was  writing  to  you  this  very  minute— A 
sudden  death— mourning— 

Lablanche.    Oh,  I  am  so  sorry ! 

GiTJLiA.  To  ask  you  to  dispose  of  the  dress.  Some 
other  customer— 

Lablanche.  If  madame  had  only  told  me  two  or 
three  days  ago— 
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GiuLiA.  You  are  right— it  slipped  my  mind.  But 
to  return  to  business.  I  don't  even  know  how  I  can 
arrange  to  take  it  with  me— the  trunks  are  closed— 
I  did  not  expect  it  so  soon. 

Lablanchb.  Exactly,  but  as  you  could  not  have 
been  found  later—? 

GiuLU.  Very  well,  very  well.  You  can  send  it 
after  me  then. 

Lablanche.  As  Madame  pleases.  [To  the  child.] 
You  may  go.  [The  child  starts  to  go,  leaving  the 
box.]    No,  take  it  with  you. 

GiULiA.    I  will  send  you  the  address. 

Lablanche.    There  is  also  a  little  account— 

GiULiA.    You  can  send  that  with  the  dress. 

Lablanche.  I  am  mortified  to  seem  importunate 
but  we  cannot  wait  for  the  money. 

[Nennele  enters  from  the  dining-room.] 

QixjUA.    But  at  such  a  moment— 

Lablanche.  It  is  not  a  great  sum.  Thirteen  hun- 
dred lire. 

GiuLiA.  Just  as  we  are  going!  How  indelicate! 
Besides,  it  is  a  quarterly  account— it  has  a  month  to 
run  yet!  And  you  have  never  lost  a  penny  by  me 
80  far. 

Lablanche.  Very  true,  Madame,  and  I  shouldn't 
care  to  begin  now.  Madame  knows  perfectly  that 
she  is  not  travelling  for  pleasure,  or  to  the  country. 
Signer  Kosani  has  made  a  compromise  with  his 
creditors.  If  I  had  been  warned  in  time,  you  may  be 
sure  I  should  have  been  heard  from.  I  got  wind  of 
all  this  only  yesterday  afternoon.  I  am  a  business 
woman.  I  have  a  family,  I  must  look  out  for  my  own 
interests.  If  you  prefer  that  I  should  apply  to  Signer 
Rosani— 

GruLiA.    No,  no,  no,  no! 
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Lablanche.  Oh,  a  little  shame  is  over  in  a  mo- 
ment. 

GiuLiA.  No,  I  say,  NO.  [She  starts  for  her  room; 
then  crosses  to  that  of  Tommy.]  Tommy,  may  I 
come  in? 

The  Voice  op  Tommy.  A  moment.  Coming  at 
once. 

GiuLiA.  [To  Lablanche.]  Let  us  make  it  a  thou- 
sand.   You  keep  the  dress,  of  course. 

Lablanche.    Eleven  hundred,  then. 

GiULiA.    A  hundred  discount  for  cash? 

Lablanche.    Very  well. 

GiuLL^.  I  will  give  you  a  thousand,  not  one  penny 
more  I 

[Tommy  enters,  Giulia  takes  him  apart.] 

GiULiA.  [To  Tommy.]  Give  me  five  hundred  lire. 
I  know  you  have  it.  It  is  a  bill  I  forgot  to  send  to 
your  father.  To  give  it  to  him  now  will  make  a  scene. 
It  is  for  a  thousand  lire.    I  have  five  hundred. 

Tommy.    Haven't  you  more? 

Giulia.    I  can  hardly  make  up  the  five  hundred. 

Tommy.     [Laughing  incredulously.]     Mammal 

GiTJLiA.  Where  should  I  get  the  money  from !  "Will 
you  leave  me  in  this  embarrassment? 

Tommy.  I  wager  that  you  have  a  gold  mine  tucked 
away  somewhere. 

GiuLiA.  No,  on  my  word,  NO !  Now  do  be  a  good 
boy— give  me  five  hundred. 

Tommy.     Then  out  with  your  five  hundred  first ! 

GiULiA.  Thanks !  I  will  go  and  get  mine,  [Exit, 
running  to  her  room.] 

Tommy.  [Whistles  softly,  swinging  his  legs,  then 
looks  at  Madame  Lablanche.  Nennele  retires  to  the 
dining-room.]  Well  dressed.  H-h-m.  [Lighting  a 
cigarette.]  Isn't  it  you  who  are  dressmaker  to  La 
Bichetti? 
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Lablanche.    The  singer?    Yes,  sir. 

Tommy.  Congratulations.  Yesterday  evening  she 
had  on  a  wee  love  of  a  Spring  costume. 

Lablanche.    Mauve  silk? 

Tommy.    Yes,  that's  it. 

Lablanche.    She  has  such  a  pretty  figure  I 

Tommy.    Twenty  inches  around  the  waist. 

Lablanche.    You  helped  her  to  dress? 

Tommy.    I—  ?    You  are  very  much  mistaken. 

GiTJLiA.  [Returns  with  a  thousand  lire  note  which 
she  tries  in  vain  to  hide.  Is  very  much  embarrassed. 
To  Tommy.]    Your  money,  please ! 

Tommy.  Aha !  You  must  give  me  change—I  have 
only  thousand  lire  notes  myself ! 

GitJLiA.     [Drawing  hack.]    What ! 

Tommy.  That's  the  case,  and  of  course  I  cannot 
give  my  stepmother  credit.  Give  me  your  five  hun- 
dred, and  I'll  add  mine. 

GiuLLA.    But  I  can't,  I  really  can't  I 

Tommy.  [Laughing.]  So  you  are  in  the  same 
predicament?  Ha— ha— you  miser!  You've  got  a 
thousand  lire  note  yourself,  eh?  "No,  on  my  word, 
no,"  eh?  Well,  then,  pay  with  your  money;  when  I 
break  my  bill,  I'll  pay  up  my  share. 

GiULiA.    Honor  bright? 

Tommy.    The  word  of  a  gentleman. 

GiuLiA.  [Giving  the  money.]  Here  you  are, 
Madame  Leblanche. 

Lablanche.  Thank  you.  Where  can  I  write  the 
receipt? 

GiuLiA.  [Looking  about  the  dismantled  room.] 
There  is  nothing  left. 

Tommy.    Yonder,  on  the  mantelpiece. 

Lablanche.  [Writes  receipt  and  gives  it.]  Here, 
Madame,  I  have  done  as  you  wished.  [Enter  Gio- 
vanni.] 
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Giovanni.  [To  Lablanche.]  I  beg  you  to  excuse 
me  for  keeping  you  waiting.   You  have  a  bill  for  me  ? 

Lablanche.    I  have  already  given  the  receipt. 

Giovanni.    Ah,  very  well. 

Lablanche.  [To  Giulia.]  Pleasant  journey,  Ma- 
dame. 

GiuLiA.    Aurevoir!    [Exit  Lablanche.] 

GiovANNL  [To  Giulia.]  Yesterday  you  asked  me 
for  eighty  lire  to  buy  colors.  I  begged  you  to  incur 
no  miore  expense.  I  told  you  that  every  cent  we 
have  is  spent  in  advance.  You  insisted  and  swore 
to  me  you  had  not  a  penny.  I  was  greatly  mortified, 
but  you  insisted  until  you  got  what  you  asked. 

Tommy.  [Aside.]  0-ho!  So-so!  And  Nennele 
paid  for  those  paints ! 

Giovanni.  [To  Giulia.]  What  was  the  amount  of 
that  bill? 

Giulia.    Oh,  not  much. 

Giovanni.    Let  me  see. 

Giulia.  I  begged  Tommy,  and  he  paid  it.  I  did 
not  want  to  disturb  you  for  a  trifle. 

Giovanni.  Let  me  see.  [Takes  hill  and  reads. 
To  Tommy.]    You  paid  a  thousand  lire? 

Tommy.    Half  of  it— half  of  it. 

Giovanni.    So  you  also  are  rich? 

Tommy.     [Sulkily.]    Did  I  do  wrong  to  pay? 

Giovanni.  No,  very  well  indeed.  The  money  my 
wife  has,  she  got  from  me.  It  is  the  fruits  of  her 
economies  on  the  household  expenses.  I  am  sorry 
to  deprive  her  of  it,  but  in  a  sense  that  money  be- 
longs to  the  family  purse.  But  what  you  have  does 
not  come  from  me.  It  is  two  months  now  since  I  saw 
ruin  staring  me  in  the  face,  and  your  idle  life  having 
displeased  me  for  some  time,  I  closed  my  purse  to 
you.  So  it  is  your  own  money  my  wife  has  taken  and 
I  will  reimburse  you  on  the  spot. 
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ToMicY.    Oh,  Papa  I 

Giovanni.  [Lays  the  note  on  the  table.]  I  wish 
you  to  take  the  amount.  If  it  hurts  you  to  take  it,  so 
much  the  better  investment  for  me.  Keep  it ;  the  day 
may  come— 

Tommy.  I  have  had  luck  at  play.  I  won  twelve 
thousand  lire  the  last  month. 

Giovanni.  I  knew  at  the  time.  While  I  was  wrest- 
ling with  all  the  terrors  of  failure,  you  passed  your 
nights  in  gambling  dens,  sir. 

Tommy.    In  gambling  dens?    At  the  club ! 

Giovanni.  You  won  eight  thousand  lire  in  a  sin- 
gle night.  I  was  informed  the  next  morning.  It  was 
the  same  day  I  called  a  meeting  of  my  creditors.  I 
sent  for  you  to  come  to  my  study ;  I  told  you  of  the 
state  of  our  affairs.  I  did  not  wish  to  begin  with 
reproaches— would  not  show  you  that  I  knew.  I  ex- 
pected some  noble  impulse  on  your  part.  You  had 
not  a  word  to  say.  My  heart  sank  within  me.  You 
are  not  stingy.  I  know,  therefore,  what  you  think. 
[Silence— after  a  moment,  he  resumes  with  a  change 
of  tone.]  At  any  moment  Massimo  may  be  here. 
He  was  to  arrive  this  morning,  'and  he  will  make 
the  trip  with  us.  I  understand  that  he  is  not  in  your 
good  graces,  nor  in  Nennele*s.  It  is  natural.  I  have 
already  told  Nennele  what  I  expect  of  her,  and  I 
tell  you  now,  not  to  put  on  any  airs  with  him,  sir. 

Tommy.    As  if  I  ever  did. 

Giovanni.  Massimo  is  our  near  relative,  and  is 
the  only  person  who  came  to  my  assistance  in  all 
this  trouble.  I  had  not  seen  him  for  years ;  he  was  al- 
ways going  about  the  world  on  his  business.  I  did 
not  send  for  him ;  he  came  of  his  own  accord.  With- 
out him— I  tell  it  for  your  guidance.  Tommy— I  do 
not  know  what  would  become  of  us.  Another  mat- 
ter.   We  go  by  Modane,  because  the  railway  has 
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given  a  pass  to  me  as  an  ex-director,  and  so  we  must 
make  as  much  of  the  journey  as  possible  by  the  Ital- 
ian road.  For  the  same  reason,  from  here  to  Mo- 
dane  we  travel  first  class.  But  I  warn  you,  after 
Modane,  second  class  will  have  to  do.  [Looking 
Tommy  up  and  down.]  I  am  very  sorry  for  your 
knickerbockers,  but  that  beautiful  suit  has  hard  wear 
ahead  of  it,  and  might  as  well  be  broken  in  at  once. 
We  leave  the  house  in  an  hour.  I  beg  you  to  be  ready 
in  time. 

Tommy.  Have  you  said  all?  Do  you  know  that 
you  have  spoken  to  me  as  to  an  enemy?  [Giovanni 
suddenly  takes  Tommy ^s  face  between  his  hands  and 
kisses  his  forehead.] 

Giovanni.  [Controlling  his  emotion.]  I  have 
watched  you  grow  up  in  this  house.  Don't  let  us 
break  down;  keep  your  nerve,  my  boy!  [Hurries 
to  his  room,  closing  the  door;  then  opens  it  again.] 
Has  my  sister  come  ? 

Tommy.    Aunt  Irene?    No. 

GriovANNi.  When  she  does  come,  call  me  at  once. 
[Exit.] 

GuiLiA.  One  must  pity  him,  his  head  is  weak.  If 
he  had  done  as  I  advised,  we  would  not  have  come 
to  this  pass. 

Tommy.    Your  advice  was—? 

GiuLiA.  Oh,  I  know  how  to  manage.  I  would  have 
liked  at  least  to  save  him  this  expense  to-day. 

Tommy.  You  would  have  saved  it  for  to-day  and 
for  all  eternity!  If  Madame  Lablanche  had  not 
caught  us  in  time  she  would  never  have  heard  of  her 
money. 

GiuLiA.  Oh,  she  gets  so  much  out  of  me!  That 
bank  note  is  stiU  there— 

Tommy.  You  know  well  it  is  not  mine.  It  was  to 
save  you  I  took  the  scolding. 
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GiuLU.  [Takes  the  note.]  You  mean  that  you 
won't  owe  me  the  five  hundred  you  promised!  Well! 
I  will  keep  it  for  the  use  of  the  family — some  emer- 
gency !  [Tommy  laughs,]  And  so  you  won  twelve 
thousand,  did  you?    And  you  told  me  six  I 

Tommy.  Well,  out  of  this  six  thousand,  you 
extorted  five  hundred.  If  I  had  admitted  twelve,  it 
would  have  been  a  thousand !  And  most  of  it  is  gone. 
I  had  a  few  bills  of  my  own  to  pay. 

GiuMA.    Shame  on  you. 

Tommy.   A  shame  to  pay  one's  bills? 

GiuLiA.    To  have  gambled. 

Tommy.  Ah,  good— a  little  moralizing  thrown  in 
free! 

[Nennele  enters  at  rear  of  dining-room.] 

GiuLiA.  [To  Nennele.]  Come  here— come  here! 
You  went  to  call  Papa,  did  you? 

Nennele.    Yes. 

GiuLiA.    A  fine  part  to  play— the  spy ! 

Tommy.  [Interposes^  to  Nennele.]  Don't  answer. 
[Lucia  comes  from  outside  with  note,  which  she 

gives  to  Guilia.    Guilia  takes  it,  opens  and  reads 

eagerly.] 

Tommy.  [Meantime,  to  Nennele.]  And  don't  you 
know  that  I  am  on  your  side  ?  I  may  be  a  poor  sort 
of  a  fellow,  but  still    .     .    . 

Nennele.    Why  do  you  say  such  things  ? 

Tommy.    Because  they  are  true. 

GixjLiA.  [To  Lucia.]  Did  you  deliver  my  notes 
yourself,  to  the  persons  addressed? 

LucLi.  Count  Phillipo  was  still  asleep,  I  gave  his 
to  the  housemaid.  Signor  Sazana  met  me  on  the 
stairs,  and  told  me  that  he  was  going  to  the  station. 
Don  Michele  came  to  the  door  and  entrusted  me  with 
this  note.  He  asked  when  your  train  left.  He,  also, 
will  be  at  the  station. 
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GruLiA.    They  will  bring  flowers—  I 

Lucia.  The  flowers  are  here  already ;  the  man  ser- 
vant came  with  me. 

GuiLiA.  Then  fetch  them  to  me  quickly!  [Exit 
Lucia.] 

[Giulia  re-reads  the  note.] 

Tommy.  [Aside  to  Nennele.]  Nothing  was  lack- 
ing for  the  journey  but  the  flowers ! 

Nennele.    A  fine  road  to  strew  with  flowers ! 
[Lucia  returns  with  powers.] 

Giulia.    [Taking  them.]    Oh,  heavenly ! 

Nennele.  Mamma,  may  we  shut  them  up  in  your 
room? 

Giulia.  Yes.  Come  Lucia.  Gives  the  flowers  to 
Nennele.]  There,  take  care  that  they  do  not  wither. 
[Nennele  throws  powers  on  sofa.] 

Giulia.    What  do  you  mean  by  that? 

Nennele.    Where  should  I  put  them? 

Giulia.     [Looking  at  her,  then  to  Lucia.]     Come 


[Stealing  caressingly  to  Nennele.]     Sig- 


with  me. 

Lucia. 
norina     .     .     . 

Giulia.    Come,  I  say!    [Exit  to  Giulia' s  room.] 

Nennele.    The  heartlessness  of  thinking  of  such 
things  to-day! 

Tommy.    Oh,  we  shan't  die  of  our  little  trip  to 
Switzerland. 

[Andrea  enters  from  outside.] 

Andrea.    May  I  send  Gaspare  to  the  station  with 
the  luggage,  to  book  it? 

Tommy.    But  my  bags ! 

Andrea.     Gaspare  took  them  down  by  the  back 
way. 

Nennele.    Send  him  then. 

Andrea.    Signor  Kosani  has  arrived,  the  nephew. 

Nennele.   Massimo  ?  where  is  he  ? 
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Andrea..  I  saw  him  from  the  window,  crossing  the 
lawn. 

Nennele.    Is  the  carriage  there  already? 

Andrea.    It  is  ordered. 

Massimo.  [From  the  hallway.]  Good  morning. 
[Exit  Andrea.] 

Nennele.    Oh,  Massimo!    When  did  you  arrive? 

Massimo.  This  morning  at  six;  straight  from 
Buda  Pesth.    Good  day,  Tommaso. 

Tommy.    Dear  Massimo. 

Massimo.    Are  you  all  going  too? 

Tommy.    Wasn't  that  the  understanding? 

Massimo.  When  I  left  ten  days  ago.  Uncle  was 
imcertain  if  he  would  go  alone,  or  take  you  with  him. 
But,  of  course,  when  a  moment  ago  I  saw  the  trunks 
and  bags,  I  knew  that  you  were  all  going. 

Nennele.    Too  many,  eh? 

Massimo.    The  more  the  merrier.    And  Uncle? 

Tommy.  I  will  call  him.  [At  Giovanni's  door.] 
Papa,  Massimo  is  here. 

Massimo.  [To  Nennele.]  How  is  he  feeling? 
Quite  himself  again? 

Nennele.    He  is  calm  and  self-possessed. 

Massimo.    And  you—?    Are  you  sorry  to  go? 

Nennele.    I  am  counting  the  minutes. 

Massimo.  That  is  no  answer.  Are  you  ver>' 
sorry? 

Nennele.    I  should  not  want  to  stay. 

Massimo.  Another  answer  that  is  no  answer.  We 
will  get  acquainted  by  and  by.  We  are  first  cousins, 
on  intimate  terms,  and  I  like  you  both.  But  in  all 
our  lives  we  have  seen  each  other  for  about  two 
hours,  and  that  was  only  a  few  weeks  ago. 

Tommy.  But  I  remember  seeing  you  when  you 
were  twelve  years  old.  You  were  a  tall  May-pole  of 
a  fellow.    I  was  ten,  perhaps,  and  Nennele— five. 
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Massimo.    I  cannot  remember  Irene  at  all. 

Nennele.    Nor  I  you. 

Massimo.  Naturally,  but  I  recall  you,  Tommaso. 
I  disliked  you  because  your  necktie  was  prettier  than 
mine. 

Nennele.  [Looking  at  him  critically.]  To-day 
you  take  your  revenge. 

Massimo.  With  my  tie  ?  It  is  not  in  the  least  after 
your  taste,  is  it! 

Nennele.  Why,  it  goes  with  the  rest  of  your 
suit. 

Massimo.  [Laughs.]  Which  means  that  my  whole 
attire  is  condemned?  But  I'm  not  going  to  change, 
mind  you ! 

Tommy.    And  it  would  be  a  pity  if  you  did. 
[Giovanni  enters  from  his  room.] 

Giovanni.    Massimo ! 

Massimo.    Uncle  I    [They  greet  affectionately.] 

Giovanni.  Ah,  I  can't  tell  you  how  glad  I  am  to 
have  you  here  by  my  side !  [To  Tommy.]  And  you 
will  be  here  in  plenty  of  time  ? 

Tommy.    Punctually. 

Giovanni.     [To  Nennele.]     Go  to  Mamma.     [To 
Tommy.]     And  you  make  the  rounds  of  the  house 
and  see  if  the  rooms  are  closed.    Quickly ! 
[Exeunt  Tommy  and  Nennele.] 

Giovanni.  Were  you  able  to  wind  up  your  busi- 
ness at  Buda  Pesth? 

Massimo.  Advantageously.  I  had  to  let  the  farm 
go,  but  I  made  a  profit. 

Giovanni.    I  am  sorry  that  for  my  sake    .     .    . 

Massimo.  Better  one  interest  one  can  attend  to, 
than  ten  which  make  one  fly  like  a  shuttle  between 
them.  And  you  have  made  your  settlement?  I  got 
your  telegram. 

Giovanni.    The  deficit  is  eight  hundred  and  sev- 
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enty  thousand  lire.  I  surrender  the  house  for  which 
we  have  a  bid— 370,000  lire.  The  stables,  the  car- 
riages, the  furniture  with  the  tapestry  and  the  li- 
brary, were  appraised  at  eighty  thousand,  and  the 
villa  at  Brianza  which  cost  me  half  a  million,  we 
reckoned  in  at  one  hundred  thousand.  The  cred- 
itors get  seventy  per  cent.  I  have  nothing  left.  I 
know  that  Lauri,  who  was  my  principal  creditor,  was 
so  astonished  at  my  honest  simplicity,  that  on  the 
floor  of  the  Exchange  he  called  me  an  idiot— a  head- 
strong fool!  And  another  old  friend  and  satisfied 
creditor,  a  polished  gentleman,  too,  speaking  of  my 
life  of  stubborn  work  and  of  my  equally  stubborn 
integrity,  said  that  I  was  a  head-strong  mule  I 

Massimo.    Polished  wit,  indeed! 

Giovanni.  That  is  the  harvest  I  have  reaped  in 
the  world,  and  in  my  home 

Massimo.    I  see— your  brother-in-law? 

Giovanni.  Oh,  I  did  not  mean  him.  My  brother- 
in-law,  after  everything  was  duly  appraised,  sent 
my  sister  to  me 

Massimo.    Aunt  Irene— I  remember  her. 

Giovanni.    To  bring  me  ten  thousand  lire. 

Massimo.  [With  a  grimace.]  He  is  many  times 
a  millionaire,  I  thought. 

Giovanni.    He  is  rated  at  seven  millions. 

Massimo.    How  could  he  afford  anything! 

Giovanni.  Oh,  he  thinks  he  has  done  a  great  deal. 
But,  my  sister,  who  was  here  yesterday,  told  me  that 
she  was  coming  again  this  morning  to  see  Nennele, 
who  is  her  god-daughter,  and  she  made  a  point  of 
telling  us  so.  I  fancy  she  will  bring  her  a  consider- 
able sum. 

Massimo.  Didn't  they  offer  to  take  your  family  in 
for  the  first  few  months? 
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Giovanni.  Yes,  and  I  almost  accepted,  in  order  to 
be  freer  to  find  a  house,  but  later    .     .     . 

Massimo.  The  house  is  found;  if  it  pleases  you, 
that  is  to  say.  My  assistant  wired  me  the  day  be- 
fore yesterday.  It  is  a  little  chalet  of  plain  Swiss 
farmers,  formerly  a  country  house  for  a  family  of 
good  standing— two  floors,  six  rooms  on  each  floor, 
beautiful  location  outside  the  city,  with  a  large  lawn 
in  front.  Its  owner  has  bought  the  neighboring 
farm  and  moved  onto  it.  My  assistant  has  the  re- 
fusal of  it  for  six  hundred  lire  a  year.  I  will  keep 
two  rooms  on  the  ground  floor  for  an  office,  and  for 
them  I  will  pay  a  hundred  lire.  That  means  a  rental 
for  you  of  five  hundred.    Will  that  suit? 

Giovanni.    Very  well. 

Massimo.  You  understand  that  I  don't  mean  to 
persuade  you  to  leave  the  family  here.  Naturally  it 
is  a  comfort  for  you  to  have  them  with  you,  but  .   .   . 

Giovanni.  It  is  not  that—  [Pauses,  then  in  a  sor- 
rowful tone.]  Do  you  know  why  I  cannot  leave  them 
here!   I  dare  not— trust  them    .     .     . 

Massimo.   You  cannot  trust    ... 

Giovanni.  My  own.  If  only  you  knew  what  I  have 
seen  in  my  house  since  my  troubles  began !  My  wife 
seems  to  you  frivolous  and  giddy,  eh? 

Massimo.    I  never  intimated    .     .     . 

Giovanni.  She  brought  a  lawyer  here  to  persuade 
me  to  defraud  my  creditors!  She  proposed  that  I 
forge  deeds— put  the  villa  out  of  my  hands— sell 
these  tapestries— and  when  I  said  that  it  meant 
fraudulent  bankruptcy,  criminal  prosecution,  trial, 
prison,  do  you  know  what  she  answered?  She  re- 
plied—" They  can't  do  it  in— in— time!  We'll  be 
gone  before  then!" 

Massimo.    So-o? 

Giovanni.   And  my  son,  what  Giulia  proposed  that 
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I  should  do,  he  thinks  is  done  already  I  Oh,  of  course, 
he  has  not  deliberately  planned  and  I  am  sure  he 
would  not  have  advised  such  a  course,  but  in  a  sort 
of  vague,  general  way  he  fancies  that  we  have  se- 
creted a  whole  pile  somewhere— and  what  is  more,  he 
is  quite  reconciled  to  the  notion.  It  is  not  the  covert 
insult  that  I  mind,  (what  does  that  matter?)  it  is  the 
symptoms— the  omen! 

Massimo.  Oh,  as  to  the  future,  we  will  look  out 
for  it,  you  and  I. 

Giovanni.  You,  perhaps— but  I— I  have  ruined 
him! 

Massimo.  My  father  left  me  at  fourteen  years  old 
without  a  penny,  and  I  bless  him  for  it. 

Giovanni.  But  I  have  no  authority  with  him;  I 
am  only  a  cart-horse,  nothing  more!  You  cannot 
know  what  it  has  cost  me  to  be  stern  these  last  few 
days.  I  do  not  know  how  I  can  keep  it  up.  I  never 
used  my  authority ;  I  never  saw  any  need.  Wealth 
covers  up  so  much ;  puts  such  a  fair  appearance  on 
everything.    Massimo,  I  am  no  father! 

Massimo.  Fresh  air— fresh  air!  You  will  see 
what  it  will  do  for  us. 

Voice  op  Tommy.  [In  the  ante-room.]  But  no, 
come  in.    They  will  be  pleased  to  see  you. 

Giovanni.    And  now  the  leave-takings ! 

Tommy.    Papa,  Signora  Lauri. 

SiGNORA  Laubi.  Only  for  a  moment !  Just  to  bid 
you  farewell. 

Giovanni.    Thank  you. 

Tommy.    [At  the  door.]    Mamma,  Nennele! 

Signora  Lauei.  I  can't  speak!  It  is  all  too  pain- 
ful !  I  lose  my  very  best  friends.  What  a  desert  you 
leave  me  in !  Those  who  go  do  not  feel  the  separa- 
tion, but  those  who  remain !    I  have  not  closed  my 
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eyes  the  whole  night !    [Enter  Giulia.]    Giulia!   My 
treasure  I    Two  minutes  only— time  to  embrace  you. 

Giulia.    How  good  you  have  been  to  us  I 

SiGNORA  Lauri.    And  Nennele  ? 

[Nennele  enters  with  Lucia.] 

SiGNOBA  Lauri.  Here  she  comes !  My  darling!  I 
cannot  say  how  much  I  lose !    [Embracing  Nennele.] 

Tommy.  It's  my  turn  now !  Am  not  I  going  away 
too? 

SiGNORA  Lauri.  My  hand  for  you.  Well,  both,  if 
you  like.  [Tommy  kisses  first  one  hand,  then  the 
other.] 

Giovanni.  [On  the  other  side  of  the  room,  to  Mas- 
simo.] Look  at  them.  Look  at  my  wife;  at  my  son. 
D'o  they  seem  to  feel  their  situation?  Oh,  you  don't 
know!  [He  sits  on  the  couch,  his  elbows  on  his  knees, 
his  head  in  his  hands,  watching  them  gloomily.] 

SiGNORA  Lauri.    Do  you  go  by  San  Gothard? 

Giulia.    No,  by  Modane. 

SiGNORA  Lauri.  What  a  pity !  The  San  Gothard 
is  so  picturesque.  [To  Nennele.]  Have  you  been  in 
Switzerland? 

Nennele.    Never. 

Giovanni.  And  it  is  that  woman's  husband  helped 
to  ruin  me ! 

Massimo.  [Shaking  him  gently.]  Cheer  up, 
Uncle. 

Giovanni.  You  don't  know.  Neither  did  L  It  is 
my  fault.  How  prosperity  blinds!  Ah,  grace,  ele- 
gance, gentle-breeding,  how  they  hide  the  real !  You 
will  see,  Massimo!  Leave  these  behind  me?  They 
would  have  been  led  away  into  doubtful  paths.  Ah, 
no!  With  me— with  me  they  must  go!  And  even 
that  may  not  avail ! 

Massimo.    You  can't  mean  it. 

Giovanni.   You'll  see!    Autumn  leaves !    Gay-col- 
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ored— no  sap,  no  substance  I    They  cannot  resist  the 
storm.    At  the  first  whiff  they  go— they  go—  ! 
[Enter  Andrea.] 

Andrea.    [To  Giovanni.]    The  carriage  is  ready. 

Giovanni.  [Rising.]  It  is  time  to  start.  [To  Mas- 
simo.] After  all,  she  hasn't  come!  [All  rise  and 
put  on  cloaks,  hats,  gloves,  pick  up  their  umbrellas, 
etc.] 

SiGNOBA  Laum.  [Addressing  all  the  room.]  We 
will  come  to  visit  you. 

Tommy.  That's  a  promise!  Consolation  for  the 
exiles  I 

SiGNORA  Lauri.  [To  Giovanni.]  To  you  I  can  say 
only  one  thing— Naughty  man ! 

GiULiA.    My  flowers— oh,  where  are  my  flowers! 

[Lucia  puts  on  Nennele's  hat  and  dust-cloak.] 

Nennele.  What  have  you  been  hovering  around 
me  for,  Lucia?  [Lucia,  crying,  trying  to  kiss  her^ 
hand.]    Hush,  hush    .     .     . 

[Enter  Signora  Irene.] 

Irene.    Ah,  still  here,  thank  Heaven ! 

Giovanni.    My  sister. 

Irene.  I  was  so  afraid  I  would  not  be  in  time !  I 
would  have  gone  to  the  station,  but  the  doctor  says 
that  great  emotion  is  bad  for  my  heart.  My  husband 
will  be  there.  Nennele,  I  brought  you  this  box  of 
chocolates  for  the  journey. 

Massimo.  Look !  What  a  timely  present !  Thank 
your  Aunt !    What  a  kind,  kind  Aunt ! 

Irene.  [Flurried.]  Who— who  is  this!  Who  is 
this  man! 

Giovanni.  [As  making  an  introduction.]  Mas- 
simo, our  nephew. 

Irene.    Ah,  but  you  have  grown  up—  I 

Massimo.    Since  when,  pray—  ? 

Giovanni.    Come,  it  is  time. 
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Nennele.    Good  bye,  Aunt. 

Irene.  "Wait,  I  am  coming.  I  will  go  down  with 
you. 

SiGNORA  liAUBi.  You  will  soou  como  back;  my 
prophetic  heart  tells  me  you  will.  [Exit  hy  outer 
door,  chattering.    Giovanni  watches  them.] 

Massimo.  [To  Giovanni.]  Never  fear,  we  will 
make  a  new  start. 

Giovanni.    Let  us  hope  so.    [Exit.] 
[Lucia  returns  alone  and  throws  herself  upon  a  seat, 

sobbing.   Nennele  re-enters  running,  catches  Lucia 

in  her  arms  and  kisses  her.] 

Lucia.    [Sobbing.]    Nennele— Nennele ! 

Nennele.    Hush,  hush,  hush !    [Hurries  out.] 


CUETAIN. 


ACT  11. 

Scene:  A  large  room  simply  hut  tastefully  fur- 
nished. The  ceiling  and  walls  are  wainscoted. 
Right  of  rear  wall,  bay  window,  broad  and  low. 
Venetian  blinds.  Outside,  trees  close  to  the  ivin- 
dow.  Left  of  rear  wall  two  doors,  one  near  centre 
opens  into  a  little  ante-room  and  thence  to  the 
staircase,  and  front  door.  The  other  leads  to 
GiuUa's  room.  Between  the  two,  against  the  wall 
a  cupboard  with  dishes.  On  the  left  a  flight  of  five 
steps  leads  up  to  the  door  of  Nennele's  room.  Be- 
tween these  steps  and  the  rear,  a  little  table 
against  the  wall.  In  the  centre  of  the  room,  a  large 
round  table  with  a  doth  on  it.  An  easy  chair  near 
the  window.  Nennele  is  seated  at  centre  table 
reading;  Tommy  astride  a  chair  near  the  window, 
smoking  a  short  English  pipe.  [Giovanni  enters 
from  hallway.] 

Giovanni.    Nennele. 

Nennele.    Papa? 

Giovanni.    You  asked  me  for  money  last  night ;  I 
told  you  to  remind  me  of  it  in  the  morning. 

Nennele.    Yes.    I  couldn't  make  up  my  mind  to 
do  it. 

GiovANNL    Why  not?    I  just  remembered  it,  and 
came  up  stairs  to  bring  it  to  you. 

Nennele.    [Counting  the  coins  he  gives  her.]  Too 
much. 

Giovanni.    A  hundred  lire.    Enough  for  the  end 
of  the  month. 

Nennele.    I'd  rather  have  less  at  a  time. 

Giovanni.    Such  a  great  sum ! 

36 
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Nennele.  That's  not  it;  but  of  the  last  you  gave 
me,  there  are  thirty  lire  missing. 

Giovanni.    Missing? 

Nennele.  When  I  made  up  the  accounts  there 
should  have  been  thirty  lire  over,  and  I  cannot  find 
them. 

Giovanni.  You  must  have  forgotten  to  put  down 
some  items. 

Nennele.  I  suppose  so,  although  on  second 
thoughts— or  perhaps  I  have  lost  them.  In  any  case, 
I'd  rather  ask  you  for  money  oftener.  Take  these 
back.    I  will  keep  forty  lire. 

Giovanni.  Keep  them  all.  You  will  have  to  learn 
to  manage.  [To  Tommy.]  Bored  to  death,  eh?  Poor 
Tommy! 

Tommy.  [Takes  out  his  pipe.]  It's  this  forced 
idleness. 

Giovanni.    We  must  be  patient. 

Tommy.  Easy  for  you  to  preach  who  are  busy 
every  minute  of  the  day. 

Giovanni.  [Going.]  We  will  find  something  or 
other  soon. 

Nennele.  You  go  back  to  your  work?  It  is  four 
days  you  have  not  been  out  of  the  house. 

Giovanni.    I'm  busy. 

Nennele.    And  you  look  tired. 

Giovanni.  No.  That's  not  it.  I  never  felt  so 
well  as  I  have  in  the  three  months  we  have  been  here. 
Ah !  to-day  is  Thursday.    Massimo  will  be  down. 

Tommy.    [Bored.]    Yes,  to  be  sure. 

Giovanni.  [To  Nennele.]  Well,  then,  when  he 
goes  I  will  walk  back  all  the  way  to  the  station  with 
him.   Will  that  satisfy  you? 

Nennele.    That  will  do.     [Exit  Giovanni.] 

Tommy.  One  thing  is  sure.  Nothing's  changed 
for  him.    Or,  it  is  changed  for  the  better.  Worked  at 
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Milan,  works  here.  Nothing  to  bore  him.  Good,  free 
country  air.  To  bed  at  nine.  Sleeps.  What  do  you 
do  with  yourself! 

Nennele.    I  study. 

Tommy.  As  for  me,  a  hundred  thousand  francs  a 
year,  and  in  the  place  where  we  are  now  a  nice  Eng- 
lish country  house  in  place  of  this  shack  that  shakes 
in  every  wind,  and  even  I  would  ask  nothing  better 
of  the  maker  of  Heaven  and  Earth. 

Nennele.  What  does  the  house  matter  when  the 
view  from  every  window  is  beauty  itself! 

Tommy.  Beauty  needs  to  be  beautified.  Nature 
is  a  very  poor  artist.  I,  my  dear,  would  put  there  a 
park  with  big  old  trees— not  fruit  trees,  mind  you ; 
no  meadow,  but  a  well-kept  lawn  and  an  arbor  be- 
tween the  tree-trunks  yonder.  And  no  Mamma  to 
obscure  the  view,  throned  on  a  milking  stool  for  a 
tripod,  with  an  easel  in  front  of  her,  busy  insulting 
with  her  brush  the  beauty  of  the  Cosmos. 

Nennele.    Is  she  still  painting! 

Tommy.  With  sublime  courage !  At  this  moment 
she  has  put  to  soak  her  fiftieth  cotton  Mont  Blanc  in 
her  fiftieth  lake  of  creme  de  menthe. 

Nennele.    Is  she  alone! 

Tommy.  Can  you  ask!  She  is  with  her  two 
brother-artists — ^the  three  tres  honoris  maitres. 
Great  crimes  are  not  committed  without  accomplices. 
But  Mont  Blanc  looks  on  and  does  not  seem  to  take 
serious  offence.  Look  at  them— they  look  like  three 
puppets  on  one  string.  There  now,  three  sparrows 
in  the  nest  open  their  beaks  wide  for  the  worm,  gob- 
ble with  staring  eyes  their  bellyful  of  the  landscape 
and  hurry- to  make  it  unrecognizable  on  canvas. 
Have  you  ever  watched  that  couple  at  close  range! 

Nennele.  One  of  them,  yes,  the  oldish  one.  He 
has  been  here  several  times. 
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Tommy.  The  other  two  send  him.  Flrom  time  to 
time  our  ingenious  step-mamma  discovers  that  she 
has  left  at  home  a  tube  of  color,  a  brush,  a  fan,  and 
then  the  old  fellow  trots  to  fetch  it.  The  young  one 
never  budges.  And  then  the  picturesque  little  trio 
dwindles  into  a  duet,  played  con  amore. 

Nennele.    How  bitter  you  are!    What  ails  you? 

Tommy.    Nothing. 

Nennele.    Why  so  disgusted? 

Tommy.    When  did  you  miss  that  money? 

Nennele.    What  money? 

Tommy.    The  thirty  lire  you  missed. 

Nennele.    The  day  before  yesterday. 

Tommy.    Where  do  you  keep  your  money? 

Nennele.    There,  in  the  little  drawer  of  the  desk. 

Tommy.  You  need  not  imagine  I  am  asking  for 
my  own  benefit. 

Nennele.    Tommy  1 

Tommy.  [After  slight  hesitation.]  If  I  needed 
any,  I  would  ask  you  for  it. 

Nennele.    Do  you  want  some? 

Tommy.    Poor  Nennele! 

Nennele.    But  you  had  your  own,  you  know. 

Tommy.    Had— had.    Past  tense. 

Nennele.  I  can't  give  you  much— do  you  want 
any?  I  will  get  through  somehow  with  the  rest. 
[About  to  open  the  box.] 

Tommy.  [Overcoming  temptation.]  Shut  it,  shut 
it.  And  lock  it,  and  keep  it  locked !  It  is  wicked  to 
lead  people  into  temptation.  Artists  are  always 
weak,  you  know.     [Motions  out  of  the  window.] 

Nennele.  Oh,  don't  think  evil!  You  are  per- 
suaded by  this  time,  aren't  you,  that  Papa  hadn't 
any  money  hidden  away? 

Tommy.    It  doesn't  appear  as  if  he  had! 

Nennele.    Do  you  regret  it? 
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Tommy.    Can  you  ask? 

Nennele.  [Taking  up  a  book.]  And  now  listen 
to  me. 

Tommy.    And  to  what,  pray? 

Nennele.  To  my  lesson.  See  if  I  have  learned  it. 
Here,  take  the  book;  follow  it  with  your  eyes  with- 
out asking  any  questions.    Begin  here.    The  Article. 

Tommy.  The  Article— is  this  the  sort  of  thing  you 
are  studying? 

Nennele.  I  must  teach  these  things,  and  I  do  not 
know  them. 

Tommy.    You  don't  know  what  an  Article  isf 

Nennele.    Go  on  and  tell  me,  then. 

Tommy.    II,  la,  lo,  uno. 

Nennele.  You  know  those  words  are  articles. 
But  you  couldn't  define  precisely  what  the  Article 
is;  much  less  what  the  Adverb  is,  the  Interjection 
and  the  like. 

Tommy.    Let  us  see. 

Nennele.   An  Article  is  a  word  you  decline— 

Tommy.    Declinable— 

Nennele.  I  am  not  trying  to  be  letter  perfect.  I 
don't  recite  the  lesson  myself.  I  want  only  to  be 
sure  of  the  idea.  It's  a  word  you  can  decline  and 
put  in  front  of  a  noun ;  indicates,  determines,  shows 
if  the  noun  is  masculine  or  feminine,  singular  or 
plural.  For  instance— iZ  pero  and  la  mele.  II  is  the 
article  of  Masculine  sex,  because  pero  is  masculine. 
[Massimo  enters  at  back,  and  puts  a  basket  on  the 

first  chair,  and  stands  a  moment  listening  without 

being  seen  by  the  others.] 

Nennele.  [Continuing.]  La  is  the  article  of  fe- 
male sex— 

Tommy.  You  musn  't  say  "  sex  *  *  or  "  female, ' '  you 
say  gender  and  feminine. 

Nennele.    Yes,  of  feminine  gender — 
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Massimo.    What  on  earth  are  you  doing  t 

Nennele.  0,  were  you  there?  I  am  studying 
Italian  grammar  to  teach  English. 

Massimo.    What?    Do  you  teach  it  in  Italian? 

Nennele.    No,  in  French. 

Massimo.  And  to  teach  English  in  French  you 
study  Italian  grarmnar? 

Nennele.  Because  I  can  speak,  but  I  don't  know 
the  rudiments,  and  to  know  these  things  that  are  the 
same  in  all  the  languages,  you  know— 

Massimo.    No,  I  don't. 

Nennele.  I  cut  a  sorry  figure  the  other  day.  You 
remember  that  English  lesson  you  arranged  I  should 
give  to  the  son  of  the  widow  Eouillet? 

Massimo.    You  gave  it,  did  you? 

Nennele.  I  couldn't  believe  I  was  really  earning 
my  living. 

Massimo.    A  living  is  a  lot,  you  know. 

Nennele.  The  mere  place  is  impossible.  The 
street,  the  house,  the  stairway,  the  room;  it  was 
the  limbo  of  the  Holy  Fathers.  And  at  the  world's 
end!  It  rained  cats  and  dogs.  Duckponds  every- 
where !    Luckily  Tommy  went  with  me. 

Massimo.    So  that  you  could  take  a  bath  together. 

Nennele.    We  took  a  cab. 

Tommy.  Don't  tell  Massimo  that,  it  will  hurt  his 
feelings. 

Massimo.  Mine?  Nonsense.  What  are  cabs  on 
the  stand  for? 

Nennele.  We  arrived.  Tommy  said  good-bye.  I 
went  up  stairs,  unending  stairs.  How  my  heart 
beat  I    Rang.    The  widow  came  herself  to  the  door. 

Massimo.  Why  do  you  harp  so  on  "Widow"?  She 
did  not  kill  her  husband,  did  she? 

Nennele.  No,  but  she  is  a  typical  widow.  She 
was  born  one. 
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Tommy.  [With  exaggerated  horror.^  Nennelel 
A  lady  who  pays  you  wages  I 

Massimo.  [Looks  at  Tommy  a  moment,  then  to 
Nennele.]    Pray  proceed. 

Nennele.  The  wid— beg  pardon,  the  lady  took  me 
into  a  sort  of  a  lair,  where  they  ate,  for  it  reeked  of 
cabbage,  and  she  looked  me  over  from  head  to  foot 
—then  asked  me  point-blank  my  age. 

Massimo.    I  understand. 

Nennele.    How  is  that? 

Massimo.  I  let  her  think  you  a  little  older  than 
you  are.  Your  youth  might  be  a  disadvantage  in 
getting  pupils. 

Nennele.    I  see !    Only  give  me  an  inkling  before 
hand.    One  might  get  caught.    She  thought  me  twen- 
ty-six, and  I  pique  myself  on  looking  only  twenty- 
two.    To  resume ;  she  calls  her  sou- 
Tommy.    The  orphan. 

Nennele.  Gastone  by  name.  A  podgy  monstros- 
ity, sixteen  years  old.  Enters  Gastone.  I  seat  my- 
self, open  my  OUendorf  on  the  table  and  am  about 
to  begin.  And  the  Mamma  sits  down  beside  her 
dear  little  son  and  stares  at  me  steadily.  I  begin  a 
phrase  first  in  French,  then  I  translate  it  into  Eng- 
lish, and  ask  Gastone  to  say  it  after  me.  But  the 
Mamma!  She  wanted  the  grammar,  the  rules,  the 
definitions  I  The  Inquisition !  I  was  let  drop  all  at 
once  into  the  depths  of  my  bottomless  ignorance. 
Do  you  know  the  only  thing  that  kept  me  from  run- 
ning away?  The  idea  of  those  long,  dark  stairs  which 
no  one  could  run  down.  There  was  nothing  else  to 
do  but  to  keep  on  bravely  about  **The  pocket-knife 
of  my  master";  ''The  cap  of  my  Aunt";  "The  um- 
brella of  my  neighbor"— 
[Enter  the  First  Painter,  a  man  of  middle  age  with 

long  hair  and  all  the  aspect  of  a  romantic  artist. 
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No  one  sees  him.    He  advances  behind  Nennele, 

who  is  sitting  with  her  back  to  the  door  of  the  ante- 
room left.    His  utterance  is  slow  and  affected.] 

FiBST  Painteb.  Pardon.  The  umbrella  of  the 
Bignora. 

Nennele.    [With  a  shriek.]    Ohl 

Tommy.  [Also  startled,  but  seeing  him.]  The 
Painter.  [Massimo  bursts  into  a  peal  of  laughter  in 
which  the  other  two  join.] 

Painter.  Beg  pardon.  Perhaps  I  intrude?  I 
asked  for  the  umbrella  of  the  Signora. 

Nennele.  [Still  laughing.]  The— he  means  the 
umbrella  of  Mamma,  of  course!  Tommy— stop— I 
—I'll  go  and  get  it.    [Exit,  still  laughing.] 

Tommy.  [To  the  Painter.]  Excuse  us.  It  just 
happens  that  on  entering  you  repeated— 

Painter.  Pray,  pray,  I  understand.  But  the 
Signora  had  sent  me  for  the  umbrella.  The  sun  is 
hot. 

[Nennele  returns  with  parasol,  which  she  gives  to 
the  Painter.] 

Nennele.    Here  it  is. 

Painter.  Thank  you,  Signorina.  Gentlemen— 
[Exit.] 

Massimo.    Who  was  that? 

Tommy.  That  is  one  of  Mamma's  Painters.  A 
Norwegian.  Mamma  has  dug  up  two  Norwegian 
painters  at  the  Art  Club,  and  now  they  paint  to- 
gether. 

Massimo.    On  the  same  picture? 

Tommy.  No,  they  are  not  so  merciful.  They  have 
to  perpetrate  three  pictures.  What  all  three  are 
copying  is  Nature's  Mont  Blanc,  but  each  produces 
his  own.    Don't  you  approve? 

Massimo.   I  am  no  judge. 

Tommy.    You  look  as  if  you  disapprove.    Mamma 
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will  make  them  a  source  of  revenue.  It  will  be  a 
gold  mine  for  the  house. 

Massimo.    Does  she  sell  them? 

Tommy.    That  is  another  story.  They  are  for  sale. 

Massimo.  [To  Nennele.]  How  many  lessons  did 
you  give? 

Nennele.  Only  one.  The  second  should  have 
been  yesterday,  but  I  wrote  that  I  was  not  well. 

Tommy.  Tell  him,  however,  that  you  wrote  by  my 
advice;  that  I,  in  fact,  dictated  the  letter.  It  is  the 
truth.  If  Massimo  disapproves,  he  ought  to  know 
whom  to  blame. 

Massimo.  In  fact,  Massimo  does  disapprove ;  but 
he  doesn't  intend  to  blame  anybody.  It  was  to  have 
been  expected. 

Nennele.   With  such  incompetent  people. 

Massimo.  I  did  not  mean  to  say  that.  It  was  to 
be  expected  at  the  first  attempt  you  would  exag- 
gerate the  difficulties  of  the  undertaking  and  be  dis- 
couraged. That  happens  to  everyone.  As  for  the 
Signora  Rouillet,  if  she  was  not  born  a  widow,  as- 
you  say,  she  was  left  a  widow  eight  months  after  her 
marriage,  because  her  husband,  an  engineer,  was 
killed  under  a  fall  of  earth  in  a  mine,  where  he 
headed  a  rescue  party  after  an  explosion  of  fire- 
damp ;  the  widow  receives  a  pension  so  small  that  she 
is  obliged  to  eat  those  cabbages  more  often  than  truf- 
fles, and  which,  by  the  way,  are  but  little  less  frag- 
rant. The  son  was  namted  Gastone,  because  names 
are  given  usually  in  the  first  days  of  one's  life  when 
we  are  all  about  equally  handsome  or  ugly.  I,  if  I 
ever  have  sons,  will  call  them  Tom,  Dick  and  Harry, 
to  obviate  risk  of  an  ironic  anti-climax,  and  because 
of  a  certain  singular  inclination  of  mine  to  see  poetry 
in  the  prosaic.  But  you  cannot  expect  all  to  share 
my  philosophy!    The  question  about  your  age,  I 
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have  fully  explained.  In  houses  where  there  is  no 
reception  room,  it  is  natural  that  the  mother  should 
stay  in  the  living-room,  even  if  her  son  was  having 
English  lessons  from  a  beautiful  Italian  young  lady. 
And  finally,  she  wanted  grammar  because  in  her  day 
it  was  the  custom  to  teach  it,  and  she  has  learned  it 
herself,  and  what's  more,  knows  it. 

Tommy.    Precious  coin  of  wisdom  for  your  purse ! 

Nennele.    And  I,  you  see,  don't  know  grammar. 

Massimo.    Great  heavens ! 

Nennele.  It  is  the  truth.  I  passed  from  the 
hands  of  an  Italian  nurse  to  those  of  an  English 
Governess,  and  she  handed  me  over  to  a  German  one. 
I  never  studied. 

Massimo.    You  learned  like  a  lady,  without  effort. 

Nennele.    And  I  am  ignorant. 

Massimo.  Go  back  to  your  lesson,  and  you  will  do 
well  enough. 

Tommy.  Certainly.  Three  lire  a  lesson  are  six 
lire  a  week ;  twenty-four  a  month.  Almost  the  wages 
of  a  cook. 

Massimo.  Less,  less,  if  we  deduct  a  lire  and  a  half 
for  cab  hire  every  time,  there  remains  twelve  lire  a 
month,  almost  the  pay  of  many  a  little  factory  girl 
who  goes  afoot  even  when  it  rains. 

Tommy.    Boom ! 

Massimo.    What  does  that  mean! 

Tommy.    Nothing.    Boom!    A  big  gun. 

Massimo.  [Turning  on  Jiim.'\  And  are  you  con- 
tent to  live  on  your  father? 

Tommy.  I  have  never  done  anything  else  since  I 
was  born,  and  I  have  always  managed  to  enjoy  the 
world's  good  opinion  and  respect. 

Massimo.    Respect—    Indeed? 

Tommy.    Yes,  sir.    And  if  you  wish  me  to  talk  se- 
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riously,  I  can  also  tell  you  the  reason  why— **  Man 
does  not  live  by  bread  alone." 

Massimo.   I  suppose  you  supply  the  jam. 

Tommy.  There  are  those  in  this  world  who  have 
received  the  call  of  pure  intellect,  whose  task  is  the 
subtlest  refinement  of  sensation,  who  have  to  keep 
alive  the  traditions  of  elegance— 

Massimo.  Ay,  ay,  to  keep  alive  the  dead  in  their 
graves  I 

Tommy.  In  one  word,  to  incarnate  the  spirit  of 
beauty  I 

Massimo.  By  all  the  gods!  And  that's  your  divine 
call,  is  it? 

Tommy.    It  was  mine  when  I  was  rich. 

Massimo.  So,  then,  if  it  weren't  for  you  and  the 
like  of  you  this  poor  world  of  ours  would— but  you're 
wrong !  True  beauty  is  within  us,  and  there  is  more 
of  it  in  me  than  in  you,  a  purer  and  more  perfect 
beauty !  To  me,  in  any  state  or  mood,  that  lake  there 
is  beautiful.  For  you  to  enjoy  it,  you  must  have 
had  a  good  sleep  in  a  good  bed,  be  well  dressed  and 
lounging  in  an  arm  chair  with  an  Havana  in  your 
mouth.  Your  sense  of  beauty  is  dependent  on  the 
mattress-maker,  the  tailor,  the  upholsterer,  and  the 
tobacco-shop.  [To  Nemiele.]  Trust  me.  Go  on 
with  your  work. 

Tommy.    [Violently.]    I  won't  have  it  I 

Nennele.    Tommy  I 

Tommy.  [To  Massimo.]  It  is  time  to  put  an  end 
to  the  edifying  Arcadia  you  have  tried  to  start  in 
our  house.  If  my  sister  finds  work  suitable  to  her, 
very  well.  I  also  am  looking  for  work.  You  need 
not  smile  because  I  left  your  employ.  A  famous  job 
you  gave  me.  To  assist  laborers  to  bore  a  hole  in 
an  ice-capped  mountain.    A  good  way  to  send  me 
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back  post-haste  to  my  Creator.  The  Arctic  region 
outside  and  Darkest  Africa  inside ! 

Massimo.    I  have  stood  it  for  more  than  a  year. 

Tommy.  You,  you,  of  course !  And  ninety  lire  a 
month,  too. 

Massimo.  With  board  and  lodging  free,  in  my 
house.  I  had  to  pay  another  assistant  to  assist  you, 
and  teach  you  your  trade. 

Tommy.  Thick,  damp  smoke— naked,  sweating 
men !  The  sort  of  thing  for  the  illustrated  weeklies. 
In  ten  days  I  used  up  three  suits. 

Massimo.    Of  course,  if  you  will  wear  white  duck. 

Tommy.  I  suppose  I  ought  to  have  got  a  new  out- 
fit. [Turns  away  and  seats  himself  hy  the  window.'] 
Ftor  her  and  for  me  I  should  like  work  suitable  to— 

Massimo.     [Interrupting.']     Suitable  to  what? 

Tommy.    To  our  taste  and  quality. 

Massimo.  You  can  find  yours  easily.  A  bull-dog 
pipe,  plenty  of  tobacco,  an  easy  chair  by  the  window, 
and  there  you  are  at  work ! 

Nennele.    I  can't  let  you  speak  so  to  my  brother. 

Massimo.    Your  father  is  downstairs,  is  he? 

Nennele.    Yes. 

Massimo.  I  will  go  and  speak  to  him,  then.  [Starts 
to  go.  In  the  doorway  he  collides  with  Marta  lead- 
ing in  a  tiny  groom  in  elaborate  livery^  with  a  letter 
in  his  hand.  Marta  exit.  The  groom  says  some  words 
to  Massimo  which  we  do  not  catch.] 

Massimo.  Who?  Eosani  Junior?  There  he  is. 
Look,  Tommy,  here  is  the  job  seeking  the  man! 
[Tommy  hurries  to  take  the  letter  and  reads  it.]  By 
the  way,  Irene. 

Nennele.    I  have  told  you  I  am  called  Nennele. 

Massimo.  Excuse  me,  your  name  is  Irene,  as  your 
brother's  is  Tommaso.  I  didn't  choose  them,  but 
being  what  they  are,  I  have  to  call  you  by  them— 
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or  not  at  all.  I  hate  pet  names.  I  meant  to  tell  you 
that  in  this  basket  are  a  half  dozen  trout  from  the 
Arve,  caught  this  morning  before  it  was  light,  at 
Chamounix.  They  should  be  perfect.  And  I  am 
going  to  stay  to  lunch.  [Exit.] 
[Tommy  has  read  the  letter  and  has  gone  to  the  desk 

to  write.  Begins  a  sheets  tears  it  up,  begins  an- 
other, in  evident  perplexity.    Nennele  meantime 

has  taken  the  basket.    Calls  through  the  door.] 

Nennele.  Martal  [Marta  looks  the  groom  over 
suspiciously.  She  is  a  peasant-woman,  very  simply 
dressed.]  Here  are  trout  for  lunch.  [Exit  Marta 
with  basket.] 

Tommy.  [Has  finished  his  writing,  and  calls  to 
the  groom.]  Come  here!  [He  takes  the  groom  to 
the  window,  and  speaks  with  him  in  an  undertone. 
Nennele  goes  toward  the  door  to  leave  the  room.] 

Tommy.     [To  Nennele.]     Stay,  please,  don't  go. 

Nennele.    I'm  not  inquisitive,  dear. 

Tommy.  It's  all  over.  [He  gives  note  to  the 
groom.]  You  may  go.  [To  Nennele.]  I  shall  not 
be  here  for  lunch.  I  don't  care  for  the  company  of 
my  Lord  Preacher. 

Nennele.     [Incredulously.]    Is  that  why? 

Tommy.  O,  besides,  in  the  nick  of  time,  I  got  an 
invitation.    [Pause.] 

Nennele.  It  is  eleven  o'clock.  You  had  better  go 
then  and  dress. 

Tommy.  I  will  wait  until  Mamma  comes  in.  I 
want  to  speak  to  her. 

Nennele.    You  with  her?    A  miracle! 

Tommy.  My  invitation  is  for  one  o'clock.  I  am 
going  just  as  I  am.  A  lunch,  men  only.  [Nennele 
does  not  answer.]    You  don't  believe  me? 

Nennele.    No,  I  don't  believe  you. 

Tommy.    As  you  please.    [Goes  toward  the  door.] 
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Nennele.  Tommy  I  Let  us  stick  together— let  us 
be  loyal  to  each  other.  I  need  you  so  much— to  have 
you  on  my  side !    I  feel  so  alone,  so  helpless. 

Tommy.    What  now?    What  is  the  matter? 

Nennele.  I  don't  know.  At  Milan  though  ruin 
came  so  suddenly,  I  was  not  cast  down,  nor  dis- 
couraged. And  I  dreamed  of  want,  of  poverty,  do 
you  remember?  Want  has  not  come.  It  does  not 
seem  to  me  that  any  of  us  have  real  privations  to 
endure.  Perhaps  it  is  just  that.  I  don't  know— I 
don't  know!  There  seems  to  be  something  wrong 
with  our  whole  life.  No  one  is  in  his  proper  place. 
Papa  does  not  command  as  he  should.  Mamma— 
you  see  for  yourself !  And  you— you  who  in  Milan 
seemed  so  fine,    ,    ,    , 

Tommy.    Am  I  changed? 

Nennele.  No,  that  is  the  trouble.  You  are  not 
changed.  And  here  in  this  house,  with  this  life. 
.  .  .  It  can't  go  on.  Corruption— Sacrilege!  I 
can't  express  myself. 

Tommy.  I  shall  take  Massimo  for  my  model  of 
virtue. 

Nennele.  [Whose  restless  walk  has  brought  her 
near  the  table.]  What  an  odor.  [Takes  the  enve- 
lope of  the  letter  the  groom  brought  and  throws  it 
away.] 

Tommy.    Look  out! 

Nennele.  It  was  only  the  envelope,  never  fear! 
Here  is  Mamma !  Your  host  has  not  the  best  taste. 
[Exit  Nennele,  hurrying  to  her  room.] 

GiuLiA.  [Enters  with  a  portfolio  and  color  box.] 
Another  time  do  me  the  kindness  not  to  laugh  my 
friends  out  of  countenance  when  they  have  the  cour- 
tesy to  do  me  a  service. 

Tommy.    I  made  our  apologies. 

GiuLiA.    He  told  me  that  he  understood  nothing 
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whatever,  and  came  back  covered  with  confusion. 
What  a  delightful  perfume!  You  got  it  out  of  my 
bottle  I 

Tommy.  Don't  say  that,  Mamma,  you  do  your- 
self injustice. 

GiuLiA.    Why! 

Tommy.    I  assure  you,  you  do  yourself  injustice. 

GiULiA.    A-h-h  I— I  saw  the  groom  go  away— yes— 

Tommy.    But  what  groom? 

GiuLiA.  As  if  it  were  possible  not  to  know?  It 
is  the  handsomest  livery  in  Geneva  or  the  country 
side.  Do  you  want  to  see?  [Opens  the  portfolio  of 
paintings.] 

Tommy.    What  is  it? 

GniiiiA.  My  morning's  work.  I  threw  it  off  at  a 
dash  I  I  was  inspired.  This  Helmer  Strile  is  a  great 
master.  The  other,  the  old  one,  does  not  count,  he 
has  decent  technique,  but  face  to  face  with  reality,  he 
sees  only  what  lies  before  his  nose.  He  has  no  pene- 
tration, no  esthetic  abstraction  I  [Showing  her  pic- 
ture.] Just  look  at  that  sky,  see  it  quiver  I  And  at 
Milan  I  painted  like  a  school  teacher!  I  have  not 
yet  the  style  of  Helmer  Strile,  but  I  feel  it  coming. 
He  assures  me  it  will.  Just  fancy,  he  wanted  to  take 
this  picture  with  him !  He  spoke  a  great  word  to  me 
to-day— **  You  date  from  to-day,"  he  said,  "because 
you  begin  to  render  the  occult !"  He  has  such  glori- 
ous expressions !  He  says  that  painting  is  the  pene- 
tration into  the  occult,  that  it  addresses  itself  not  to 
the  senses,  but  to  the  soul !  Indeed,  he  transfigures 
all  he  does.  His  landscapes  fly !  All  his  things  have 
wings! 

Tommy.    0,  do  come  down  to  earth  I   Can  you  give 
me  a  hundred  lire? 
GiuLiA.    What  do  you  say? 
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Tommy.  Can  you  give  me  a  hundred  lire  ?  Seri- 
ously, I  need  them  badly. 

GiuLiA.  But  I  haven't  got  them.  My  little  sav- 
ings are  gone  long  ago.  Not  for  myself,  you  know. 
The  initiation  fee  to  the  Art  Club  alone,  was  a  hun- 
dred and  eighty  lire.  I  could  have  asked  your  Father 
for  them,  because,  after  all,  I  did  not  join  the  club  for 
my  private  pleasure.  I  really  had  to  make  myself 
known.    And  I  had  also  to  buy  a  picture. 

Tommy.    A  picture  ? 

GiULiA.  Certainly.  The  Editor  of  the  **Art  and 
Romance"  has  a  mania  for  painting— daubs,  of 
course— but  I  wanted  to  stand  well  with  that  review 
which  is  read  by  all  the  foreigners,  and  that's  what 
it  costs.  It  isn't  the  Swiss  will  make  me  rich  buy- 
ing my  pictures.  But  you?  Your  twelve  thousand 
lire? 

Tommy.  I  lost  the  last  lira  yesterday.  I  held  out 
to  the  last  ditch,  but  yesterday  was  my  Waterloo. 

GiuLiA.    Where— where?    In  the  Orloff  house ? 

Tommy.  Of  course.  Where  else  would  you  have 
me  bet 

GlULIA. 

Tommy. 

GlULIA. 

Tommy. 

GruuA. 

Tommy. 

GlULIA. 


Is  she  really  Russian? 
Certainly. 

And  had  she  ever  really  a  husband? 
What  a  question! 
How  old  is  she? 
Thirty-two. 

Let  us  say  forty-five.    They  say  she  is 
looking  for  another  husband. 

Tommy.    Do  they  gossip  of  such  things  at  the  Art 
club? 
GiuiiiA.    But  you  do  wrong  to  gamble. 
Tommy.    It  is  the  only  clean  way  for  a  gentleman 
to  recoup  his  fortunes.    I  dislike  seeming  importu- 
nate, but  let  me  have  the  hundred  lire. 
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GiuLiA.  I  tell  you  I  haven't  got  them.  To-mor- 
row, perhaps. 

Tommy.    Why  to-morrow  and  not  to-day  1 

GiuLiA.  There  may  be  a  chance  to-morrow;  but 
your  father  won't  consent,  nor  Nennele  either,  and 
it  is  she  is  mistress  in  this  house. 

Tommy.    What  has  Nenele  to  do  with  your  chance  ? 

GiULiA.  To-night  there  is  a  concert  at  the  Club  to 
open  the  little  Summer  exhibition.  I  have  ^  sent  a 
dozen  studies.  Helmer  Strile  insists  that  I  go  also 
to  the  concert.  He  wanted  to  introduce  me  to  Goupil, 
the  famous  Paris  picture-dealer,  who  is  here  en 
route. 

Tommy.    He  must  be  out  of  his  wits ! 

GiuLiA.  And,  you  see,  I  declined.  It  is  a  pity,  be- 
cause Helmer  is  sure  he  could  sell  all  my  studies  to 
him. 

Tommy.    Talk! 

GruLiA.    I  can't  see  what  harm'  there  would  be. 

Tommy.    Would  you  go  with  Papa? 

GnjLiA.    Poor  man,  he  is  tired  in  the  evening. 

Tommy.    Then  it's  impossible. 

GiTJUA.    Are  you  in  debt— on  your  word  of  honor? 

Tommy.  Debt?  I  don't  owe  a  cent,  but  I  feel  I'll 
win  to-day. 

GiuLiA.    So  you're  going? 

Tommy.    We  will  meet  at  lunch. 

GruLiA.    Does  Madame  Orloff  play  too? 

Tommy.    Never.    She  dislikes  play. 

GiTJLiA.  [To  flatter  Tommy.]  What  an  interest- 
ing face  she  has!  She  seems  like  a  Madonna  of 
Lucca.  This  morning  she  passed  driving  a  pair  of 
ponies.    She  has  an  air  of  mystery,  of  romance ! 

Tommy.  You  flatter  her  to  make  me  your  ally. 
Ah,  how  damnably  low  it  is— what  we  are  thinking 
and  doing,  you  and  I ! 
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GiULiA.    Why  low! 

Tommy.  Don't  you  understand?  Then  you  are 
better  than  I,  because  I  do  understand.  [Holds  out 
his  hand.]    Make  it  fifty? 

GixJLiA.  Just  as  if  the  Club  were  not  a  respectable 
place!  All  the  foreigners  go  there.  Helmer  pro- 
posed to  call  for  me,  and  bring  me  home.  But  that 
did  not  suit  me.  Not  that  there  is  any  harm,  but  in 
certain  matters  I  am  strict  to  a  degree.  The  old 
painter  would  have  to  come  along. 

Tommy.    At  what  hour  is  the  concert? 

GiULU.  From  nine  to  midnight.  Oh,  I  have  given 
it  up  long  ago.  I  will  tell  your  father  so  that  I  won't 
have  to  reproach  myself  for  the  lost  chance.  But  I 
shan't  insist.  As  to  the  money— [TaA;e5  out  her 
purse.]    I  can  give  you  forty  lire. 

Tommy.  And  three  more  for  the  carriage.  I 
can't  arrive  covered  with  dust. 

GiTJLiA.     [Gives  him  the  money.]    There. 

Tommy.    Thanks. 

GiULiA.    But  if  you  win,  we  go  shares. 

Tommy.    Well  and  good. 

[Enter  Massimo.] 

Massimo.  Tommaso !  [Turning  to  Giulia.]  And 
how  is  my  aunt? 

GixiLiA,  So  the  cave  dweller  has  come  down  from 
his  mountain  fastnesses  ? 

Massimo.  [To  Tommy.]  I  have  been  talking 
about  your  affairs  with  your  father.  He  says  you 
are  bored  doing  nothing. 

Tommy.    Bored  to  death. 

Massimo.    So  much  the  better.    I  have  an  idea. 

Tommy.    You  can  tell  m^  later.   Just  now— 

Massimo.  No,  I  must  tell  you  at  once.  If  it  suits, 
I  will  try  to  arrange  all  to-day.    I  leave  to-night.    I 
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have  a  friend  here  in  Geneva  who  is  the  owner  of  a 
big  steam  saw-mill.    He  is  looking  for  a  secretary. 

Tommy.    No,  thanks. 

GiuLiA.    Secretary  to  a  wood-chopper  I 

Massimo.    Woodchopper?    Indeed? 

GiuLiA.    Chopping  or  sawing,  it's  all  one. 

Massimo.  And  who  is  Tommaso,  pray  ?  A  prince 
of  the  house  of  Bourbon? 

Tommy.  Oh,  I  know  your  reasons,  have  read  them 
in  black  and  white,  but  I  haven't  time  to  go  over 
them  now.    I  am  expected  at  luncheon. 

Massimo.  Eh?  Did  that  monkey  bring  the  invita- 
tion? 

GiULiA.  Monkey?  If  they  heard  you !  The  groom 
of  Madame  Orloff. 

Massimo.  Of  Madame  Orloff !  [To  Tommy.]  Do 
you  mean  to  say  that  you  are  invited  to  lunch  by 
that    .    .    . 

Tommy.    Massimo ! 

Massimo.  I  am  only  trying  to  find  a  decent  word. 
And  you  are  going? 

Tommy.     [Saunters  to  the  door.]    Certainly. 

Massimo.  [Catches  him  hy  the  arm.]  Stop!  [To 
Giulia.]  Would  you  be  good  enough  to  leave  us 
alone  for  a  moment !  [To  Tommy  who  is  struggling.] 
Look  out  or  you'll  tear  your  coat. 

Tommy.    Let  me  go! 

Massimo.  Not  yet.  You  shan't  go  out  till  I'm 
done.    Aunt— 

Giulia.  Don't  make  a  scene,  for  goodness  sake, 
don't  make  a  scene! 

Massimo.  [To  Giulia.]  I  beg  you  to  leave  us  alone 
just  for  a  moment.  I  have  to  tell  him  things  that 
are  not  for  your  ears. 

Giulia.  [To  Tommy.]  I  will  go  and  tell  your 
father.     [Exit.] 
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Massimo.  First  of  all,  I  ask  you  to  excuse  my 
violence,  my  feelings  were  too  much  for  me.  Do  you 
know  who  the  Orloff  is  !  [Pause.  ]  Won 't  you  reply  ? 
[Pause.]  Then  I  will  tell  you.  She  is  a  lady  whose 
movements  are  very  interesting  to  the  police. 

Tommy.  Detectives  on  the  scent  of  political 
crimes. 

Massimo.  No,  she  may  say  that— and  slander 
the  Nihilists— because  the  rumor  is  afloat  and  she  has 
to  find  an  explanation.    The  pretended  Mr.  Orloff — 

Tommy.  Why  the  pretended!  He  was  her  hus- 
band. 

Massimo.  Certainly.  A  worthy  husband.  Only 
his  name  was  not  Orloff,  but  Borki.  Orloff  is  the 
name  of  an  estate.  The  Honourable  Mr.  Borki  was 
proprietor  of  a  house— of  doubtful  repute  in  Odessa. 
Having  made  a  fortune,  he  thought  it  convenient  to 
change  his  name.  When  he  died  four  years  ago  leav- 
ing a  hundred  thousand  lire  to  the  Eussian  Church 
in  Geneva,  the  journals  of  Odessa  were  filled  with 
the  life  and  miracles  of  this  precious  saint.  Didn't 
you  know  all  this  ? 

Tommy.  I  assure  you,  you  have  done  your  best  to 
decide  me  to  go  to  that  house— if  I  hadn't  already 
made  up  my  mind. 

Massimo.  Of  course,  that  is  the  refuge  of  the  con- 
scious moral  coward.  He  wants  the  chance  to  say 
he  did  wrong  out  of  spite. 

Tommy.  It  seems  that  for  the  two  hundred  and 
fifty  lire  a  month  you  give  our  father,  and  which  he 
earns  by  hard  labor,  you  think  you  have  bought  us 
and  can  play  lord  and  master  in  this  house. 

Massimo.  I  give  your  father  what  I  should  have 
given  any  employe.  I  am  no  benefactor  so  that  I 
may  say  what  I  think ;  and  if  I  were,  I  should  speak 
just  the  same,  because  I  despise  your  conventional 
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reserves.  It  is  no  question  of  tyranny,  although  if  I 
thought  it  necessary,  I  would  lock  you  up  in  your 
room  for  all  your  twenty-seven  years,  and  not  turn 
you  loose  until  I  saw  fit. 

Tommy.    By  what  right  1 

Massimo.  The  right  of  two  arms  stronger  than 
yours  under  the  guidance  of  a  saner  head.  If  I  saw 
you  about  to  blow  your  brains  out,  every  body  would 
admit  my  right  to  take  your  pistol  away  from  you 
even  if  I  had  to  beat  you  to  do  it.  Your  relations 
with  this  woman  are  likely  to  damage  you  and  yours 
more  than  a  pistol  shot  could,  and  so  I  propose  to 
disarm  you. 

Tommy.  I  knew  this  lady  two  years  ago  when  I 
came  to  Geneva  for  the  Tennis  Tournament.  I  met 
her  at  a  most  select  reception.  She  was  at  the  head 
of  the  receiving  line,  surrounded  by  the  flower  of 
the  jeunesse  doree. 

Massimo.  Not  of  the  local  society.  The  cosmo- 
politan mob. 

Tommy.  I  saw  her  again  three  months  ago.  Her 
manners  are  those  of  a  grande  dame.  Her  name  fig- 
ures at  the  head  of  every  charity  list.  Her  house 
is  a  model  of  correctness  and  elegance.  They  play 
there  because  play,  in  good  society  serves  to  show 
that  indifference  to  mere  money  which  is  the  mark 
of  superior  men.  You,  to  be  sure,  cannot  understand 
such  matters.  She  never  plays.  She  lets  others  play 
from  pure  good  nature  because  she  likes  to  have  her 
house  full  of  agreeable  people.  And  I  tell  you  I  have 
met  there  people  to  whom  you  would  be  glad  of  a 
chance  to  lift  your  hat. 

Massimo.  No,  no,  no !  I  am  not  so  fond  of  lifting 
my  hat.  I  only  bow  to  such  among  her  set  as  it  is 
possible  to  bow  to— rich  people,  mind  you.  For  the 
rich  who  are  in  her  circle  are  nothing  worse  than 
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fools ;  but  the  poor  man  who  hangs  on  can  only  be  a 
scoundrel. 

Tommy,    You  are  hard  on  the  poor ! 

Massimo.  Because  I  respect  them  more.  Do  you 
think  I  would  know  you  if  you  were  still  a  million- 
aire? Did  I  ever  look  you  up  in  the  old  days?  You 
or  yours?  What  are  the  bonds  of  blood  to  me? 
I  do  not  heed  the  call  of  kinship  in  blood ;  I  hear  it 
only  when  it  tells  of  kinship  in  struggle,  in  suffering, 
in  victory.  And  three  months  ago,  when  I  saw  you, 
young,  intelligent  and  brought  to  our  common  level 
of  labor,  what  hopes  I  entertained  for  you !  If  you 
had  been  born  poor,  what  a  fine  fellow  you  might 
have  turned  out !  If  you  only  realized  what  you  are 
throwing  away !  Come,  pull  yourself  together.  Let 
us  drop  hard  words.  I  don't  talk  to  you  of  duty,  I 
speak  of  your  happiness.  Do  you  really  believe  that 
there  is  any  comparison  between  what  I  have  en- 
joyed in  life  and  the  enjoyment  you  have  had  out  of 
it?  The  mere  joy  of  willing— of  conquest?  Quite 
different  from  a  Tennis  Tournament.  Your  world 
is  as  an  empty  nut-sheU.  Your  gaiety  is  in  a  bottle 
of  champagne.  Do  you  fancy  you  have  ever  really 
laughed?  The  laughter  that  makes  red  blood,  and 
clears  the  head  like  a  great  wind?  You  smirk  and 
mock  a  little,  that  is  all.  Your  gaiety  is  thin  and 
watery.  Success  gives  you  no  joy ;  reverses  are  ruin. 
You  laugh  at  your  own  set  only ;  at  others  you  dare 
not  laugh.  For  of  us  you  are  afraid.  But  we  can 
laugh  both  at  ourselves  and  you,  in  prosperity,  in 
adversity.  You  only  skim  the  pot,  the  good  broth  is 
underneath.  A  peddler  sees  more  in  the  tour  of  his 
province  than  you  in  a  tour  around  the  world.  You 
complain  that  all  countries  are  alike,  and  it  never 
occurs  to  you  that  all  real  men  are  different. 

Tommy.    Yes.   The  old  song  of  the  evil  of  riches  I 
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Massimo.  Riches!  Why,  there  they  are,  out  of 
doors  I  Meadows,  woods,  that  lake,  the  vineyards 
yonder.    These  realities  are  richest 

Tommy.  But  all  the  same,  you  strain  every  nerve 
after  money. 

Massimo.  I  try  to  supply  my  own  needs,  to  earn 
my  independence.  For  the  law  of  life  is:  no  man 
shall  live  off  another— not  off  the  living,  not  off  the 
dead !  [Pause.]  Why  do  you  go  to  that  house  ?  An- 
swer me  in  the  same  good  faith  in  which  I  put  the 
question.  I  don't  want  to  keep  you  by  force.  I 
leave  you  free.  Why  do  you  go?  You  are  not  in 
love  with  this  woman? 

Tommy.    Who  knows  ? 

Massimo.  Look  me  in  the  eye  and  tell  me :  in  dead 
earnest. 

Tommy.  I  am  after  my  lost  luck.  There,  you  have 
it! 

Massimo.  Gambling?  Gambling  which— I  under- 
stand—expresses the  indifference  to  mere  money 
which  is  the  mark— as  you  said,  did  you  not?— of  su- 
perior men? 

Tommy.    I  was  not  speaking  of  myself. 

Massimo.    That  goes  without  saying. 

Tommy.  If  you  think  that  I  don't  despise  my- 
self   .    .    . 

Massimo.    And  don't  I  despise  you? 

Tommy.    But  I  have  not  made  myself  what  I  am. 

Massimo.    Then  make  yourself  over. 

Tommy.    I  haven't  the  power  of  will. 

Massimo.  Lean  on  one  who  has  and  will  use  it  for 
yon. 

Tommy.    On  you,  for  instance. 

Massimo.    True,  I  got  it  in  the  struggle  of  life. 

Tommy.    We  don't  understand  each  other. 

Massimo.    Your  sister,  then. 
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Tommy.  Nennele?  You  hold  so  high  an  opinion 
of  Nennele? 

Massimo.    I  believe  I  do. 

Tommy.    Strange. 

Massimo.  A  great  deal  of  respect,  and  much  pity 
too. 

Tommy.    Why  pity? 

Massimo.  Because  your  social  connections  will 
certainly  not  help  her,  and  may  prevent  a  suitable 
marriage.   • 

Tommy.  Ah,  ah,  ah,  the  motive  at  last !  That  ex- 
plains all  this  zeal  for  my  salvation. 

Massimo.  If  I  had  it  in  my  mind  to  marry  your 
sister — ^tho'  you  were  branded  and  blazoned  for  the 
foulest  scoundrel  on  earth,  I  should  marry  her  just 
the  same. 

Tommy.    If  she  would  have  you. 

Massimo.     [Shrugging.]     0,  of  course! 

Tommy.  And  if  she  won't  have  you,  eh?  If  she 
won't  have  you,  I  say?  What  good '11  your  will-power 
do  you?  Tell  me.  And  if  she  won't  have  you?  And 
she  won't !  My  blood  and  yours  won't  mingle.  Good- 
bye. 

Massimo.  [Takes  him  by  the  sleeves^;  with  irony.] 
I  have  heard  say  the  Orloff  is  looking  for  another 
husband ;  head  the  line— press  your  claim ;  y.our  blood 
would  tell. 

Tommy.  By  Jove  I  That  is  an  idea.  Nennele! 
[Seeing  his  sister  enter.] 

[Nennele  enters  from  her  room.] 

Massimo.  Hold  your  brother  if  you  can,  he  is  go- 
ing to  destruction.    I  have  done  what  I  could. 

Nennele.    And  I  too. 

Tommy.    You,  Nennele? 

Nennele.  I  know  where  you  are  going.  It  isn't 
hard  to  guess.    She  passes  here  every  morning,  with 
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her  ape  in  livery.  I  do  not  know  who  she  is,  but  she 
cannot  be  of  much  account,  since  you  did  not  dare 
tell  me  your  invitation  came  from  her.  If  you  lied, 
it  was  to  lead  me  off  the  scent. 

[Enter  Giulia  followed  by  her  hitshand.] 

GiULiA.  Nennele,  get  out  your  prettiest  toilette. 
This  evening  I  am  going  to  take  you  to  the  concert 
at  the  Art  Club. 

Nennele.    Me  f 

Tommy.    What? 

Giulia.  It  never  entered  my  head.  It  was  your 
father  who  thought  of  it.  I  hardly  liked  the  notion 
of  going  alone.  Tommy's  company  was  not  suffi- 
cient. But  with  a  young  lady  as  escort  I— He  is  quite 
right. 

Tommy.    Nennele  shall  not  go ! 

Giovanni.    What  do  you  mean? 

Tommy.    I  beg  your  pardon,  but  you  don't  know— 

GiovANNL    What  do  I  not  know?    Explain. 

Tommy.    That's  not  the  sort  of  society— 

Giulia.  Not  respectable?  [To  Giovanni.]  Ask 
Max,  who  has  known  Geneva  for  years  and  years. 

Tommy.    I  have  not  said— 

Giulia.  Ask  Max,  ask  Max.  [To  Massimo.]  Why 
don't  you  tell  him? 

Massimo.  So,  ho!  I  am  Max?  Plain  Massimo 
hardly  recognizes  himself.  As  for  the  society— gay, 
but  most  respectable. 

Giulia.  [To  Giovanni.]  You  hear?  [To  Tommy.] 
You  can— 

Tommy.    I  spoke  of  Nennele. 

Nennele.    Of  me  only? 

Tommy.  And  it  is  not  a  question  of  the  respec- 
tability of  that  Club.  [To  Giovanni.]  If  you  have 
given  Mamma  permission  to  join,  it  means — 

Giovanni.    I  gave  no  permission.    She  told  me 
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after  it  was  done.  Told  me  it  did  not  cost  a  penny. 
That  she  must  join  to  find  a  market  for  her  work. 

Tommy.  To  be  sure,  Mamma  is  an  artist.  She 
has  thrown  herself  into  Art  with  ardor— she  pro- 
duces— 

Nennele.    How  can  you  talk  so? 

Tommy.  And  the  company  of  artists  may  help 
her  to  make  her  way.    But  Nennele  I 

Nennele.  If  Mamma  can  go,  I  can.  I  do  not  see 
that  there  is  any  difEerence.  Either  it  is  wrong  to 
go,  and  then  you  would  have  opposed  her  going  also, 
or  it  isn't  wrong  and  I  am  going  with  her ! 

Massimo.    And  with  my  approval. 

Tommy.     [To  Nennele.]    You  know  well  enough— 

Giovanni.  What  does  Nennele  know!  I  must 
know  too !  No  more  of  that  secretiveness.  Out  with 
it  I 

Tommy.  I  meant  to  say,  that  in  our  financial 
position— 

GiuLiA.  But  our  financial  position  is  the  same  as 
yours;  and  you  go  into  high  society,  and  such  so- 
ciety at  that! 

Giovanni.     [Astounded.]    Tommy ! 

GiuLiA.  Is  he  not  going  to  lunch  to-day  with  the 
Signer  a  Orloff? 

Giovanni.    And  who  is  she? 

GroLiA.    She  is  a  beautiful— 

Giovanni.  I  did  not  ask  you.  [To  Tommy  and 
Massim;o.]  Who  is  this  Signora  Orloff?— No  an- 
swer? No  one  will  speak?  Must  I  be  the  only  one 
in  my  house  who  is  kept  in  ignorance  of  our  affairs  ? 

Nennele.  [Impetuously.]  Oh.  Papa!  You 
should  open  your  eyes;  you  should  keep  your  eyes 
open. 

GiuLiA.    Speak  with  due  respect— 

Giovanni.  And  what  could  I  see  shut  up  in  my 
shell?  Prom  morning  to  night— and  from  night  till— 
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Nennele.  You  must  come  out  of  your  shell ;  you 
must  take  command!  Don't  you  seel  Everything 
in  this  house  is  falling  to  pieces. 

GiuuA.  What  is  the  matter?  What  is  falling  to 
pieces!    What  can  you  mean? 

Giovanni.    Silence. 

GruLiA.  We  have  been  living  quietly— I  work 
.    .    .    what  is  going  to  pieces? 

Giovanni.    Silence ! 

Tommy.     [To  Massimo.]    Are  you  satisfied  now? 

Massimo.    0  very  much  pleased  indeed. 

Nennele.  Be  the  Master— be  the  Master !  What 
does  the  money  matter?  I  will  be  the  servant  my- 
self if  necessary— but  you,  you,  your  hand  is  needed. 
It  is  needed  here.    It  was  needed  in  Milan. 

Tommy.    Nennele ! 

Giovanni.  Let  her  speak.  She  is  right.  You  re- 
member, Massimjo,  what  I  told  you  in  Milan?  A 
mere  cart-horse,  and  nothing  more.  I  brought  them 
to  poverty,  and  I  had  never  fitted  them  to  cope  with 
it. 

Nennele.    Papa— ! 

Giulia.  [To  Tommy.]  See  what  you've  got  for 
your  pains. 

Giovanni.  I  told  you,  Massimo— I  am  a  bad 
father— 

Nennele.    No,  no,  no. 

Giovanni.  And  that  it  should  fall  to  you  to  re- 
proach me— 

Nennele.  [Nestling  up  to  her  father.]  No,  no— 
forgive  me.    No,  forgive  me— 

Tommy.  [To' Massimo.]  This  very  day  you  shall 
take  me  to  your  friend.   I  accept  the  post. 

Giulia.  [To  Tommy  and  Massimo.]  Commend 
me  to  her  for  doing«things  on  a  grand  scale ! 

Giovanni.  [Caressing  Nennele.]  Yes,  darling- 
yes,  darling,  you  love  me,  I  know  it.   I  will  try.   But 
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let  me  go  now— there  is  more  to  know  yet  and  I  will 
—know— everything—     Tommy  must— 

Massimo.  Tommaso  has  given  up  high  society, 
as  your  wife  calls  it.  I  will  explain  to  you  later. 
As  to  the  club — 

GiuLiA.  But  who  is  even  thinking  of  the  Art  club 
now?    Much  fancy  I  have  now  for  amusement! 

Giovanni.    Why  did  not  Tommy  wish  Nennele— 

Massimo.  He  was  right  when  he  spoke  of  your 
financial  position.  Nennele  wants  to  give  lessons, 
and  if  it  were  known  that  she  goes  in  the  world  of 
fashion  it  might  create  difficulties. 

[Marta  appears  in  rear.] 

Nennele.  [Eagerly  to  Marta.]  You  have  come 
to  set  the  table  ?  I  will  do  it.  Go.  [Takes  the  cloth 
from  the  cupboard  drawer.    Exit  Marta.] 

Giovanni.  [To  Massimo.]  To-day  I  must  have'a 
long  talk  with  you. 

Massimo.    Whenever  you  please. 
[Giovanni  seats  himself  with  an  anxious  air  hy  the 
window.] 

Massimo.     [To  Nennele.]    May  I  help  you? 

Nennele.  If  you  wish  to.  [They  set  the  table 
together.] 

GiULiA.  [To  Tommy.]  Now  I  shall  have  to  write 
a  note. 

Tommy.  And  I  too.  But  who  can  take  it?  I 
ought  to  at  once. 

GiULiA.    I  will  see  to  that.    [Exits  to  her  room.] 

Nennele.  [To  Massimo.]  To-morrow  I  resume 
my  teaching. 

Massimo.    I  believe  in  you. 

Nennele.    And  in  the  others  ? 

Massimo.  It's  all  too  good  to  be  true.  When  the 
weather  clears  in  a  hurry— 

CURTAIN. 


ACT  in. 

Scene  :    The  same  setting  as  Act  II. 

GiuuA.     [At  Nennele's  door,]    Nennelel 

Nennele.     [From  within.]    Mammal 

GiuLiA.    Give  me  the  key  of  the  desk. 
[Nennele  enters.] 

Nennele.    Of  what  desk! 

GixjMA.  [Indicating  the  inner  drawer.]  That 
one. 

Nennele.    What  do  you  want  it  for? 

GruLU.    Give  it  to  me ! 

Nennele.    Excuse  me,  what  for? 

GiuLL^..    To  get  some  money. 

Nennele.  Is  there  a  bill  to  pay?  I  can  attend  to 
it. 

GiuLU.  No  bill.  For  myself.  Must  I  tell  you  my 
affairs? 

Nennele.  Certainly  not.  You  can  ask  what  you 
want  of  Papa  and  I  need  know  nothing.  But  this  is 
money  for  the  household.  I  have  it  in  charge  and 
must  account  for  it. 

GiuLiA.    Are  you  mistress  here? 

Nennele.  No.  And  for  just  that  reason  I  can- 
not give  what  does  not  belong  to  me. 

GixjLLv.    If  Tommy  asked  you? 

Nennele.    I  offered  to  give  him  some  a  week  ago. 

GiTJLL^..    Didn't  I  say  so? 

Nennele.  But,  to-day  I  would  not.  I  have  re- 
proached others  for  weakness;  I  will  not  be  weak 
myself. 

GiuLU.  If  you  knew  how  ridiculous  Tommy  finds 
the  airs  you  give  yourself ! 

64 
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Nennelb,  I  have  seen  that  you  understand  each 
other.    You  are  become  his  confidante. 

GiuLiA.  Little  enough  to  confide.  He  has  accepted 
a  distasteful  task  and  he  does  it.   Do  you  doubt  him  ? 

Nennele.  No.  I  do  not  understand  why  he 
avoids  being  with  me.  He  must  be  hiding  something. 
If  he  works,  he  is  doing  his  duty.  I  have  come  to 
see  that  each  of  us  has  a  particular  task  and  must 
fulfil  it  rigorously. 

GiuLiA.  And  yours,  I  suppose,  is  to  be  my  gov- 
erness, eh?  These  eight  days  you  have  been  at  my 
elbow.  Such  is  the  pleasure  of  our  lord  and  master, 
Signor  Max. 

Nennele.    Have  you  nothing  else  to  say  to  me? 

GiuLiA.  I  say  that  if  Signor  Max  is  for  you  the 
model  of  all  perfection,  you  had  better  marry  him, 
and  be  done  with  this  ambiguous  role. 

Nennele.  Have  you  no  more  to  say?  Papa  is 
on  the  stairs.  Keach  an  understanding  with  him. 
[Re-enters  her  room.] 

GiuLiA.    Impertinent  girl. 

[Giovanni  enters  with  package.] 

Giovanni.    They  brought  this  for  you. 

GiuLiA.    What  is  it? 

Giovanni.    I  don't  know. 

GiuLiA.  [Looking  at  it.]  Ah,  some  of  my  studies, 
left  unsold. 

Giovanni.  Have  you  sold  any?  [Tries  to  pull  off 
the  string.] 

GiuLiA.  [Smiles  disdainfully.]  What  a  question ! 
I  was  voted  on  the  selling  list  of  the  Club.  Don't 
tug  on  the  string,  you  will  cut  the  pictures. 

Giovanni.    Give  me  the  scissors,  then. 

GiuLTA.  Untie  the  knot.  The  string  may  be  use- 
ful. 
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Giovanni.  What  a  housewife!  [Tries  to  untie 
string.] 

GiuLiA.    Nennele  alone  can  keep  accounts. 

Giovanni.  Oh,  to  the  deuce  with  thrift!  [Takes 
the  scissors  on  table  and  cuts.]  How  many  were 
they? 

GiULiA.    Twelve. 

Giovanni.    Three,  six,  nine— all  here. 

GiuLiA.    Impossible ! 

Giovanni.    Count  them  yourself. 

GiuLiA.  There  must  be  some  mistake.  They  were 
listed  for  purchase.  Helmer  said  so.  They  will  send 
to  get  them.   You  will  see.    [Stands  one  on  the  desk.] 

Giovanni.    I  can't  say  I  am  sorry. 

GiuLiA.  At  the  first  apparent  failure  you  have 
no  more  faith  in  my  talent. 

Giovanni.  But  I  never  had  any.  And  I  thank  the 
Lord  that  you  are  no  artist. 

GiULiA.  Ah,  is  it  so?  Then  it  is  time  for  me  to 
resume  my  other  duties.  I  am  your  wife.  It  is  my 
place  to  manage  your  household. 

Giovanni.  Resume?  At  Milan,  in  big  things  it 
was  Andrea,  the  butler,  who  reported  the  bills  to 
me;  and  for  the  small,  there  was  Lucia,  under 
Nennele 's  orders. 

GiuuA.    Because  a  young  woman  should  learn. 

Giovanni.    Just  so.    She  has  learned. 

GruLiA.    So  I  must  be  subject  to  Nennele? 

Giovanni.  You  are  subject  to  no  one.  Am  I  sub- 
ject? 

GiuiiiA.  If  I  want  a  cup  of  coffee  must  I  beg  leave 
of  Nennele? 

Giovanni.  You  tell  Marta  to  bring  it.  Have  you 
hitherto  begged  leave. 

GiTJLiA.    As  long  as  I  was  allowed  to  believe  my- 
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self  of  use  in  other  ways,  I  was  content.  I  was  mak- 
ing my  contribution  to  the  household,  was  I  not? 

Giovanni.    Of  course. 

GiuLiA.  But  if  I  am  of  use  for  nothing  else,  I  will 
play  the  housewife,  as  you  say. 

Giovanni.    Who  forbids  your  painting? 

GiuLiA.  One  has  to  have  faith  in  oneself  for  that. 
You  are  glad  that  no  one  buys  my  studies?  Very 
well.  Then  here  with  the  money  drawer,  the  account 
books,  a  blue  apron.    I  will  make  things  go ! 

Giovanni.  Mercy  on  us!  Don't  give  me  more 
troubles. 

GiTJLiA.  Am  I  your  wife?  Am  I  the  mistress  of 
your  house? 

Giovanni.    And  I— what  am  I? 

GiuLiA.  That  is  no  reason  for  upsetting  the  rules 
of  nature.    I  will  settle  that  with  Nennele. 

Giovanni.  Let  Nennele  alone,  poor  child ;  let  her 
alone. 

GiuLiA.  To  be  sure.  Because  she  overawes  you, 
because  she  wearies  you  with  loud  talk.  But  I  can 
talk  too. 

Giovanni.    Indeed  you  can. 

GixjUA.    And  mademoiselle  shall  hear  me. 

Giovanni.  Look  here,  my  head  can't  stand  this. 
I  am  tired,  tired,  tired.  I  shall  be  ill  if  you  make 
any  more  trouble  for  me.  You  do  not  know,  nobody 
knows,  the  life  I  have  led  these  past  three  months. 
Take  the  housekeeping,  the  money,  the  accounts,  but 
don't  let  us  have  quarrels  in  the  house,  for  mercy's 
sake! 

GiuLiA.  Yes,  on  that  condition.  You  must  tell 
Nennele. 

Giovanni.    Yes,  I  will  tell  her  myself. 

GiuLiA.    And  immediately. 
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Giovanni.  The  Lord  of  mercy  might  have  in- 
spired some  one  or  other  to  buy  these— 

GruLiA.     [Calling.^     Nennelel 

Giovanni.    This  very  moment? 

GiuLiA.    One  must  strike  when  the  iron  is  hot. 
You  will  see  how  I'll  put  this  house  of  yours  in  order. 
{Enter  Nennele.] 

Nennelb.    Did  you  call?    Is  Massimo  come? 

Giovanni.    Not  yet. 

Nennele.  The  train  arrives  at  nine.  It  is  eleven 
o'clock  already. 

Giovanni.  Oh,  with  the  storm  of  yesterday  and 
last  night,  it  probably  snowed  in  the  mountains. 
Perhaps  he  missed  the  train— 

Nennele.    He  would  have  telegraphed. 

Giovanni.  Well,  then,  he  has  been  detained  in  the 
city  on  business. 

Nennele.    That  can't  be  it;  he  comes  here  first. 

Giulia.    Your  father  wishes  to  tell  you— 

GiovANNL  Leave  it  to  me.  [Takes  Nennele  aside.] 
Nennele,  Mamma  wants  to  take  over  the  housekeep- 
ing. 

Nennele.    And  you  have  given  it  to  her? 

Giovanni.    It  is  a  legitimate  wish. 

Nennele.  Just  so.  And  soon  granted.  Here  is 
everything.    [Goes  to  the  desk  and  opens  it.'] 

Giovanni.  [Follows  her  softly.]  You  do  not  take 
it  amiss? 

Nennele.    No. 

GiovANNL    For  peace*  sake. 

Neni!telb.    Yes. 

Giovanni.    Smile  on  me  then,  dear,  smile. 

Nennele.    How  kind  you  are! 

Giovanni.    And  look  after  things  just  the  same? 
^  Nennele.    Don't  worry.    [To  Giulia.]    Here  are 
sixty-thrfee  lire  and  thirty  centesimi.    This  is  the  ac- 
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count  book,  and  these  are  the  books  of  the  trades- 
people. 

Giovanni.  And  now  I  want  to  tell  you  that  I  will 
take  you  both  to  Chamounix  on  Sunday. 

GiuuA.    It  is  high  time. 

Nennele.    What  for? 

Giovanni.  It  is  an  engagement  with  Massimo. 
He  opens  on  Sunday  the  first  section  of  his  railway, 
I  am  tired.  A  week-end  in  the  country  will  do  me 
good.    I  need  the  change. 

Nennele.    You  do,  but  what  of  us  f 

GiuLiA.  Don*t  the  goslings  lead  goose  and  gander 
to  the  pond? 

Giovanni.  I  would  not  enjoy  a  holiday  alone.  [To 
Nennele.]  Don't  worry  about  the  expense.  That's 
provided  for. 

Nennele.    There  are  so  many  of  us  to  go. 

Giovanni.  Little  miser.  Trust  your  prodigal 
father  for  once.  I  know  what  I  am  about.  And 
when  Massimo  comes,  send  him  to  my  study. 

Nennele.    Yes,  Papa.     [Exit  Giovanni.] 

Nennele.  I  forgot.  This  is  the  key  to  the  drawer. 
You  will  do  well  to  keep  it  locked. 

GiULiA.    What  do  you  mean? 

Nennele.  Last  week  there  were  thirty  lire  miss- 
ing. Three  days  ago  I  missed  the  gold  chain  Aunt 
Irene  gave  me.  I  certainly  brought  it  here  from 
Milan.  But  since  we've  been  here  I  had  no  occasion 
to  wear  it.  Who  knows  how  long  ago  it  disappeared  ? 
The  day  before  yesterday  I  went  over  my  drawers, 
and  put  them  all  in  order,  noticing  the  particular 
place  of  everything  so  that  I  would  know  if  anything 
was  touched.  And  yesterday  my  silver  photograph 
frame  was  gone.    You  remember  it? 

GiTTLiA.  I  think  so.  Yes,  a  horrid  thing.  I  never 
liked  it. 
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Nennele.    But  in  any  case— 

GiuiiA.  Oh,  of  course,  with  these  servants  at  low 
wages. 

Nennele.    Marta  is  honest. 

GiuLiA.    Things  often  turn  up  later. 

Nennele.  I  put  it  back  in  its  place  only  the  day 
before  yesterday.  [With  a  touch  of  irony.]  You 
have  never  lost  anything,  have  you  I 

GiULLA..    Why  do  you  smile? 

Nennele.    I  asked  if  you  had  ever  noticed— 

GiuLiA.  Who  knows  how  many  things!  But  I 
trust  everybody,  you  know.  A  child  could  outwit  me. 

Nennele.    0,  of  course. 
[Enter  Giovanni  followed  hy  Helmer  Strile.] 

Giovanni.  Giulia,  here  is  a  gentleman  who  asks 
to  see  you. 

Giulia.     [Hurriedly.]    Helmer. 

Helmeb.  Excuse  me  for  coming  at  such  an  hour ! 
Signer  Rosani?    Pray  do  me  the  honor. 

Giulia.  How?  You  have  not  been  introduced? 
Giovanni,  Helmer  Strile,  a  great  Master. 

Helmer.    The  honor  is  mine. 

Giovanni.    Thank  you,  sir. 

Giulia.  [To  Nennele.]  Helmer  Strile,  my  hus- 
band's daughter.  Do  you  know,  they  have  sent  all 
those  studies  back  to  me? 

Helmeb.  It  was  for  them  I  came.  Where  are 
they? 

Giulia.  Here  they  are.  [Takes  Helmer  to  the 
desk.] 

Giovanni.     [Aside  to  Nennele.]    Master  of  what? 

Nennele.  He  is  a  painter.  They  call  themselves 
masters  among  themselves. 

Giovanni.    Has  he  been  here  before? 

Nennele.    Never  in  the  house. 

Giovanni.    Do  you  like  him? 
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Nennele.    No. 

Giovanni.  Neither  do  I.  [To  Helmer.]  Pray  ex- 
cuse me,  I  must  go  to  my  study. 

Helmeb.    Don't  let  me  interfere.  [Exit  Giovanni.] 
[Nennele  takes  a  book  from  the  table,  and  goes  and 
seats  herself  in  the  window.] 

Helmeb.  They  should  have  been  included  in  the 
special  list  of  Club  purchases.  But  the  local  cabal 
was  against  us.  They  praised,  but  said  you  were 
only  three  months  here,  and  must  wait  your  turn. 

GiuLiA.    Wait!    I  will  give  up  painting. 

Helmeb.  Sacrilege !  One  cannot  give  up  Art.  It 
is  in  the  blood !  Luckily,  a  friend  of  mine  has  seen 
them,  has  fallen  in  love  with  them,  and  has  com- 
missioned me  to  buy  several. 

GlULIA.     All? 

Helmeb.  For  the  present,  one— or  two.  Two. 
Two.  About  the  terms,  I  will  see  the  secretary  of 
the  club.    We  can't  talk  business. 

GiULiA.    Did  you  hear,  Nennele? 

Nennele.    I  think  so.    Yes. 

GiuLiA.  I  have  sold  two  studies.  It  gives  me 
peculiar  pleasure  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact. 

Nennele.    Who  bought  them? 

Helmeb.  [Embarrassed.]  A  fellow-countryman 
of  mine.    A  great  connoisseur. 

Nennele.    Ah,  ah! 

Helmeb.  [Aside  to  Giulia.]  One  never  sees  you 
now.    I  have  come  two  mornings  in  vain ! 

GiULiA.  It  was  her  fault.  [To  Nennele.]  Will 
you  oblige  me,  dear  Nennele,  by  going  down  stairs 
to  my  little  studio,  and  fetch  me  a  panel  from  the  big 
color  box,  the  one  with  a  sketch  just  begun.  Be 
careful;  it  is  still  wet. 

Helmeb.     [Without  moving.]    Can't  I  go? 
[Exit  Nennele  without  a  word.] 
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GiuLiA.  I  have  a  little  souvenir  for  you.  Wait  I 
[Runs  to  her  room.] 

Helmer.     [Looking  melancholy  at  the  studies.] 
What  couldn't  I  have  got  for  a  hundred  lire. 
[Giulia  returns  with  a  cabinet  photograph,  in  a  silver 

frame,  wrapped  in  tissue  paper^  and  gives  it  to 

Helmer.] 

Giulia.    To  my  beloved  Master  and  friend. 

Helmer.  [Unwraps  it.]  Your  picture!  How 
beautiful  it  is.  How  beautiful  you  are !  And  what 
an  exquisite  frame.  How  the  cold  puriiy  of  the  silver 
suits  you!  A  gracious  thought,  thanks,  thanks! 
[Kisses  her  hand.] 

Giulia.  Wrap  it  up  quickly— quickly,  so  that  she 
can*t  see  it.  [Wraps  up  photograph,  which  Helmer 
pockets.]  For  eight  days  she  has  gone  out  with  me 
everywhere.  When  I  saw  you  the  other  morning,  I 
would  have  come,  but— she  offered  to  come  too.  Such 
a  life! 

Helmee.  I  have  formed  the  sweet  habit  of  work- 
ing with  you.  If  you  are  not  by  my  side,  the  universe 
is  dim  and  dull;  things  lose  their  voice  and  color, 
and  no  longer  confide  their  secrets  to  me. 

Giulia.    What  shall  we  do? 

Helmer.  I  have  found  such  a  beautiful  spot  on 
the  other  shore  of  the  lake— a  retreat  instinct  with 
pathos  and  saturated  with  solemnity. 

Giulia.     Spare  me ;  do  not  speak  of  it  I 

Helmer.  Can't  you  escape  for  an  hour!  To  con- 
secrate it  with  your  eyes ! 

Giulia.    Where  is  it? 

Helmer.    Ah,  no.    I  must  take  you  there  myself. 

Giulia.    I  cannot  go  with  you. 

Helmer.    You  have  robbed  me  of  my  peace. 

Giulia.    I  must  not  listen  to  such  words.   Is  it  far! 
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Helmer.    No.    Of  course  my  old  companion  could 
accompany  us.    Will  you  grant  me  leave  to  hope  1 

GiuLiA.    I  should  like  to  go.    Ask  me  no  more.    I 
am  not  my  own  mistress. 

Helmeb.   Doesn't  our  young  lady  ever  go  out  her- 
self? 

GiTJUA.    Twice  a  week  she  gives  a  lesson  in  the 
city. 

Helmeb.    When?    To-morrow? 

GiULiA.    To-morrow— Yes. 

Helmeb.    I  will  expect  you  at  the  Club.    At  what 
hour? 

OiuLiA.    No,  no ;  not  to-morrow. 

Helmeb.    Why  not? 

GiULU..    To-morrow  is  Friday.    Never! 

Helmeb.    Saturday,  then. 

GiuLiA.    She  has  no  lesson. 

Helmeb.    Sunday. 

GiULiA.  Sunday?  Sunday,  perhaps  I  could—    But 
here  she  comes !    Talk  loud  of  something. 

Helmeb.    The  realists  are  incapable  of  under- 
standing how  the  symbol— 

[Nennele  enters  without  speaking  and  goes  hack  to 
her  seat  in  the  window.] 

Gutlia.    Well? 

Nennelk    There  is  no  sketch,  begun  or  un-begun 
—no  panel— 

GiULiA.    Didn't  you  see  it?    In  the  little  box? 

Nennele.    You  said  the  big  box,  but  I  looked  in 
both. 

GiuLiA.    That  is  strange— because— 

Nennele.    Oh,  Mamma  I 

Helmeb.    May  I  take  the  pictures  with  me,  right 
away? 

GruLiA.    As  you  please.    I  will  wrap  them  up. 
These  two? 
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Helmeb.    They  are  all  beautiful.    Choose  your- 
self which  I  shall  take.   I  beg  you. 
[Enter  Massimo.] 

Massimo.    Better  late  than  never  I 

GiuLiA.    0,  Max ! 

Massimo.  Good-day,  Aunt.  [To  Nennele.]  How 
are  you? 

Nennele.    I  thought  you  would  come. 

Massimo.  A  thousand  difficulties!  [Seeing  the 
study  in  Giulia's  hand.]    Is  that  your  painting! 

GnriiiA.    You  would  not  like  it. 

Massimo.    Let  me  see.    I  do  like  it. 

GiuLiA.    Keallyf 

Massimo.  Really.  I  like  it  very  much.  I  do  not 
know  if  you  will  take  that  as  praise,  however. 

Helmer.  Art  has  to  be  felt,  it  is  not  a  matter  of 
reasoning. 

Massimo.  Excuse  me,  sir,  but  I  do  reason  about 
Art.  I  am  pleased  with  the  painting  I  do  not  under- 
stand, and  it  is  because  I  do  not  understand  that  it 
pleases  me. 

Helmee.    The  penetration  iato  the  occult ! ! ! 

Massimo.    Eh? 

Helmee.    I  said  the  penetration  into  the  occult. 

Massimo.  To  be  sure !  If  what  you  just  said  were 
put  into  paint,  I  should  like  it.  Pictures  that  speak 
a  definite  language  keep  on  saying  the  same  thing. 
They  impose  their  meaning  on  us.  Here 's  a  wood ; 
there's  a  meadow.  But  I'm  not  always  inclined  to 
enjoy  a  wood  or  a  meadow.  Now  in  these  pictures 
one  sees  what  one  pleases  according  to  the  mood  of 
the  moment.  It  is  I  who  impose  my  meaning  on 
them. 

Nennele.    Bravo,  Massimo!    The  best  pictures 
are  the  patterns  in  the  plaster  of  the  wall ! 
Helmee.    Oh ! 
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Massimo.  True,  true.  I  mean  it.  Mornings  when 
I  wake  I  look  at  them  and  see  Nubians,  dromedaries, 
grottoes,  a  Caesar,  a  herd  of  seals— 

GiTJLiA.  [Contemptuously.]  Inexpensive  art. 
[Spreads  a  sheet  of  paper  on  the  table.] 

Helmer.  One  moment ;  this  can  go  in  also.  [Takes 
the  photograph  from  his  pocket.] 

GiuLiA.  Take  care.  [Helmer  puts  the  package 
together.] 

Massimo.  [To  Nennele.]  I  thought  I  should  never 
get  here.    Did  you  have  bad  weather  too? 

Nennele.    Yes. 

GiULiA.  [Standing  between  them  and  the  table.] 
Yesterday  and  last  night. 

Massimo.  But  you  ought  to  see  the  damage  in  the 
mountains!  The  Arve  overflowed  its  banks.  Two 
bridges  carried  away,  houses  wrecked,  three  people 
swept  down  with  the  current— 

Nennele.    Dead? 

Massimo.  Oh,  if  any  one  falls  in  .  .  .  !  In 
half  a  minute !  Not  even  time  to  drown,  but  beaten 
to  pieces  against  the  rocks  and  tree  trunks— 

GiTJLiA.  [To  Helmer,  who  is  trying  to  do  up  the 
parcel.]    Here,  let  me  do  it.   You  hold  it  while  I  tie  it. 

Nennele.  We  will  see  the  wreckage  Sunday,  on 
the  way  to  Chamounix? 

Massimo.    Then  you  are  coming? 

Giulia.  [While  Helmer  holds  the  parcel  she  tries 
to  tie  the  string.]    I  don't  think  I  will  go. 

Nennele.  How  is  that?  It  was  you  who  were 
bent  on  going. 

Giulia.    I  don't  indulge  in  explosions  of  self-de- 
nial.  I  think  things  over,  and  then  do  all  for  the  best. 
Nennele.    Oh,  of  course. 
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{The  photograph  slips  from  package  and  fails.  Mas- 
simo picks  it  up.   Giulia  snatches  it  from  his  hand. 
Nennele,  who  has  seen  it,  bursts  out  laughing.] 
Massimo.    What  is  the  matter? 
Nennele.    [Still  laughing.]    Nothing. 
Giulia.     [Wraps  up  the  package  and  ties  it  in  a 
rage.]      There,  it  won't  fall  again.    I  will  go  with 
you  to  the  gate. 

Helmek.  Thank  you.  My  respects— [iSows.  Exit 
Helmer  and  Giulia.] 
Massimo.  Will  you  explain? 
Nennele.  It  is  absolutely  disgusting.  She  has 
had  two  daubs  bought  by  that  sentimental  jacka- 
napes who  dances  attendance  on  her.  She  knows  he 
is  the  purchaser;  he  was  aching  to  betray  himself. 
They  sent  me  out  of  the  room  on  a  silly  pretext. 
What  they  were  plotting  I  do  not  know,  but  she  who 
first  was  mad  to  go  to  Chamounix,  and  scolded  me 
for  some  of  my  objections  .  .  .  and  afterwards 
you  heard— what  a  burst  of  heroics!  Wretched 
creature !  And  I  have  played  the  role  of  watch  dog 
one  whole  week.  Think  of  it!  Can  you  imagine  a 
girl  of  my  age  keeping  watch  over  the  virtue  of  her 
step-mother?  You  are  shocked  to  hear  me  speak 
like  this?  I  ought  not  to  understand?  I  ought  not 
to  see  ?  Ah,  everybody  understands,  everybody  sees ; 
you  may  be  sure.  Comedies  prohibited  by  the  Censor 
are  played  in  every  detail  at  home,  in  our  house. 
All  that  amazes  me  is  that  I  can  still  be  shocked. 
Confess  that  my  sense  of  the  situation  condemns  me 
in  your  eyes.  The  pity  of  it;  the  horror.  What 
can  you  think  of  me,  Massimo— what  can  you  think 
of  me? 

Massimo.  I  am  learning.  I  perceive  tha;t  the  sort 
of  life  I've  lived  has  left  me  ignorant  of  many  things. 
But  what  I  think  of  you,  certainly  could  not  wound 
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you.  To  my  mind  this  revolt  of  yours  is  a  healthy 
sign. 

Nennele.  I  am  at  the  end  of  my  strength.  If  you 
only  knew  what  horrible  thoughts  possess  me  at 
times!  And  I  am  estranged  from  Tommy,  too. 
From  Tommy,  who  has  such  an  exquisite  sense  of 
breeding  and  taste,  and  must  think  the  stand  I  take 
so  ridiculous,  so  pitiful.  Naturally,  he  has  gone  over 
to  Mamma's  side.  They  understand  each  other. 
They  exchange  smiles.  They  stop  talking  when  I 
come  in — 

Massimo.    Are  you  jealous  1 

Nennele.    Less  than  I  could  have  believed. 

Massimo.    Offended  pride? 

Nennele.  You  do  not  understand  me.  It  just 
makes  me  miserable.  Do  you  know  anything  about 
Tommy? 

Massimo.    No.    Any  news! 

Nennele.    I  don't  know. 

Massimo.    He  goes  to  his  business? 

Nennele.  I  believe  so.  He  goes  out  every  morn- 
ing, comes  back  for  lunch,  and  goes  out  again  until 
supper  time.  But  he  looks  discontented.  I  have 
tried  so  hard  to  instill  into  him  a  spirit  of  attack,  of 
courageous  will.    I  have  even  tried  to  will  in  his 

I     stead.    You  told  me  once  that  the  will  can  compass 
all  things. 
IJ         Massimo.    When  rightly  directed. 

Nennele.  Do  you  think  you  can  always  bring  to 
pass  what  you  will? 

Massimo.    Nearly  always,  with  time  and  silent 

perseverance. 

Nennele.    Do  you  believe  that  I  could  too? 

Massimo.    I  believe  so,  within  the  limits  of  reason. 

But  if  you  want  to  make  a  strong  man  of  Tommy, 

who  has  such  an  exquisite  sense  of  breeding  and 
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taste  ...  I  And  besides,  there  is  yet  in  you  a 
conflict  of  instincts.  Or  better,  war  between  habit 
and  judgment. 

Nennele.    You  don't  understand  me. 

Massimo.  However  that  may  be,  do  not  exhaust 
the  will  on  hopeless  tasks.  Let  what  must  perish, 
perish.  What  can  you  do  with  your  step-mother, 
for  instance?  I  believe  your  father  has  weighed  her 
and  found  her  wanting,  and  that  he  asks  only  one 
thing— that  she  let  him  do  his  work  in  peace. 

Nennele.    And  you  do  not  feel  rebellious? 

Massimo.  Would  you  have  me  rebel  against  the 
leaves  the  wind  scatters?  Compel  them  to  remain 
on  the  tree  if  you  can.  What  grace  is  theirs,  what 
daintiness,  what  charm!  And  yet  you  cannot  tell 
where  they  will  end.  Indeed,  their  kind  never  reach 
an  end.  Not  one  of  them  will  venture  on  a  whole- 
hearted crime  that  will  settle  things  once  and  for  all. 
They  flutter  from  pollution  to  pollution,  till  they  de- 
cay and  are  merged  in  the  general  corruption.  One 
fine  day  you  look  for  them,  and  they  are  gone. 

Nennele.    Do  you  mean  this  of  Tommy,  also  ? 

Massimo.  I  can't  yet  tell.  I  had  planned  to  drop 
in  at  my  friend's  to-day  to  get  a  report  of  his  doings, 
but  with  this  delay— !  So  I  telegraphed  from  the 
last  station  before  arriving,  that  he  will  wire  me  an 
answer  here.    We'll  see. 

[Giulia  appears  at  the  rear.   Nennele,  on  seeing  her, 
says  to  Massimo.] 

Nennele.    See  if  Papa  is  still  waiting  for  you  in 
his  study.     [As  Massimo  rises  to  go.]    As  soon  as 
you  hear,  will  you  come  and  tell  met 
[Exit  Massimo.] 

GiULTA.  Do  you  send  him  away  to  be  alone  with 
me? 

Nennele.    No.    Papa  told  me  to  send  him. 
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GiuLiA.  May  I  ask  the  meaning  of  that  unseemly 
burst  of  laughter?  [Nennele  starts  to  leave  the 
room.]     Stay! 

Nennele.    Mamma,  you  had  better  let  me  go. 

GiuLiA.  I  know  what  you  think.  As  if  there  were 
only  one  silver  frame  in  all  the  world ! 

Nennele.  We  will  not  speak  of  that.  It  is  too 
vulgar.  I  accuse  you  of  nothing.  I  want  to  know 
nothing. 

GiULiA.    So  you  thought  it  was  yours  ? 

Nennele.  Let  me  go.  Don't  talk  to  me.  The 
whole  business  disgusts  me. 

GiULiA.  You  suspected  me,  didn't  you?  That  was 
why  you  subjected  me  to  your  fine  cross-examina- 
tion. 

Nennele.  It  was  mine.  I  recognized  it.  I  sus- 
pected you  even  before.  After  I  had  spoken  to  you, 
I  was  certain.  Yesterday,  I  passed  and  saw  you  go 
into  my  room.  I  went  down  into  the  garden,  and 
began  to  sing,  so  as  not  to  give  you  the  alarm.  I 
saw  your  head  between  the  curtains.  I  came  back 
after  a  few  minutes,  and  I  found  my  bureau  drawer 
open,  and  took  note  of  what  was  missing.  At  first 
I  thought  I'd  tell  you  that  I  knew;  but  I  made  up 
my  mind  never  to  refer  to  this  matter  again. 

GiuLiA.  Pure  fiction !  It  is  not  true  that  I  was  in 
your  room. 

Nennele.    Tommy  saw  you  coming  out. 

GroLiA.  I  may  have  opened  the  door  to  look  for 
you. 

Nennele.  If  you  liked  the  frame,  you  could  have 
asked  for  it. 

GiuLLA..    I  did  not  like  it. 

Nennele.  Probably  not.  As  to  the  use  you  in- 
tended to  make  of  it— 

GiuLiA..    What  use !    Now  we  come  to  another  fie- 
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tion.  What  use?  I  wished  to  show  my  gratitude  to 
the  gentleman  who  has  taken  the  trouble  to  teach 
me  Art.  I  put  one  of  my  photographs  in  a  frame  of 
mine.  I  tell  you  all  about  it;  for  you  see  it  is  so 
innocent.    A  photograph  of  me.    You  know  now. 

Nennele.    I  knew  then. 

GiuLiA.   What  a  lot  you  know! 

Nennele.    More,  perhaps,  than  you  would  think. 

GiiTLiA.  Yes,  indeed.  You  have  been  on  my  scent 
for  some  time  now.  Fine  daughterly  respect !  I  pre- 
tended not  to  notice  anything  out  of  consideration 
for  that  poor  man,  your  father. 

Nennele.     [Smiling  bitterly.]     Eh? 

GiuLiA.  But  now  when  you  dare  to  suspect  me, 
we  will  go  to  the  bottom  of  it.    Light,  light ! 

Nennele.  No,  Mamma,  no;  we  will  not  make 
more  trouble. 

GrtJLiA.  Not  at  all,  not  at  all ;  we  must  clear  things 
up.  We  must  have  proofs.  I  insist  on  proofs.  You 
accuse  me?  Prove  it.  Your  father  shall  be  the 
judge. 

Nennele.    I  beg  you. 

GiuLiA.    Afraid,  are  you? 

Nennele.    Afraid ! ! ! 

[Enter  Tommy.] 

Nennele.  Ah,  Tommy,  you  could  not  have  come 
more  opportunely.    Will  you  leave  it  to  Tommy? 

GiuLiA.    Of  course. 

Tommy.    What's  up? 

GiuLL^.  Your  sister  accuses  me  of  plundering  her 
bureau  drawers.    Says  you  saw  me  yesterday  take— 

Nennele.  No,  not  take !  You  denied  having  been 
in  my  room.  I  said  that  Tommy  had  seen  you  come 
out. 

Tommy.  But  what  sort  of  questions  are  these?  I 
don*t  know  anything. 
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Nennele.  Oh,  Tommy  I  Don't  avoid  the  ques- 
tion. You  see,  don't  you?  Would  you  have  her  give 
me  the  lie?  Yesterday  I  met  you  when  I  came  in 
from  the  garden.  I  asked  you,  I  remember,  in  the 
most  off-hand  way,  because  I  did  not  wish  to  arouse 
suspicion— I  asked  you  if  you  had  seen  Mamma.  I 
did  not  want  to  risk  entering  the  room  and  finding 
her  there.  That  would  have  been  so  embarrassing  I 
And  you  answered—  [Tommy  stands,  expressionless, 
looking  at  the  ceiling.] 

Nennele.  [Looking  straight  at  him.]  Is  not  that 
true? 

Tommy.     I  don't  remember. 

GiULiA.     [Triumphantly.]    Ah! 

Tommy.    [In  a  whisper  to  Giidia.]    Keep  still ! 

Nennele.  Perhaps  you  don't  remember,  either, 
that  you  gave  me  the  first  hint. 

Tommy.    What  hint? 

Nennele.  Oh,  you  will  have  forgotten.  Tommy. 
Your  memory  is  so  weak. 

Tommy.   Is  that  all,  then? 

Nennele.  No,  no.  This,  too,  must  be  told  to  show 
the  extent  of  my  *  *  pure  fictions. ' '  A  week  ago,  last 
Thursday,  I  told  you  of  thirty  lire  that  I  missed— 

Tommy.    You  must  be  dreaming ! 

Nennele.  Mamma,  I  beg  your  pardon.  I  am  a 
liar. 

GiuLiA.    You  see? 

Tommy.    [To  Giulia,  softly.]    I  beg  you    .     .     . 

GiuLiA.  Oh,  that's  all  I  wanted.  You  will  learn 
in  time.    I  am  satisfied.    [Exit  to  room.] 

Nennele.  Poor  Tommy,  what  that  must  have 
cost! 

Tommy.  [Almost  in  tears,  bitterly.]  You  are  the 
one  I  love  best  on  earth. 

Nennele.    I  know  it. 
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Tommy.  Don't  reproach  mel  [Seats  himself  at 
the  table,  his  head  in  his  hands.] 

MASb'iMo.  [From  the  rear,  a  telegram  in  his  hand.] 
Nennele. 

Tommy.     [Moves  to  go.]     Oh  I 

Nennele.  [To  Tommy.]  Stay  there,  stay  there. 
I  will  send  him  away.  [Tommy  turns  back  and  hides 
his  face  again.] 

Nennele.  [To  Massimo,  drawing  him  into  the 
window  and  speaking  to  him  aside.]  Leave  us  alone 
for  a  moment.  How  pale  you  are  ?  What  has  hap- 
pened? 

Massimo.  [Gives  her  the  telegraph.]  Read  it.  It 
is  from  my  friend  who  employed  your  brother. 
[Nennele  reads  it  with  increasing  distress.  Massimo 
takes  it  back.]  He  went,  you  see,  just  one  day. 
[Starts  towards  Tommy.] 

Nennele.  Don't  speak  to  him.  Leave  it  to  me. 
Have  you  told  Papa? 

Massimo.    I  did  not  dare. 

Nennele.  Go  down;  go  down,  now,  into  the  gar- 
den ;  I  will  call  you  presently. 

Massimo.    All  right.     [Exit  Massimo.] 
[Nennele  goes  back  to  Tommy,  lifts  his  head  and 
kisses  him.] 

Nennele.  What  will  become  of  you?  What  will 
become  of  us  ? 

Tommy.    What  did  Massimo  want  with  you? 

Nennele.  He  brought  me  a  letter  to  read,  from 
that  friend  of  his.   You  went  only  one  day. 

Tommy.    I  don't  deny  it.    [Rising  to  go.] 

Nennele.    Stay  here— stay  with  me.    Let  us  talk. 

Tommy.   What 's  the  use  of  it  ? 

Nennele.  Oh,  none.  A  little  more  suffering,  I 
suppose.  Mamma  knew  all  along?  [Tommy  nods.] 
She  was  your  confidante? 
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Tommy.    She  guessed. 

Nbnnele.  I  did  not.  I  would  never  have  guessed. 
Where  did  you  go  all  those  hours  when  you  were  out 
of  the  house?  Bo  you  wish  to  tell  me?  Oh,  you  may 
speak.  I  am  a  girl  to  whom  you  may  tell  things.  Did 
you  go  to  that  woman's  house?  You  have  fallen  in 
love  with  her?  [Tommy  shakes  his  head.]  You 
lasted  just  one  day  ?  Did  it  tire  you  so?  Or  did  you 
feel  degraded  by  the  work?  As  I  by  my  first  lesson? 
It  seemed  such  a  petty,  dull,  common  thing.  Or  when 
you  took  the  post,  had  you  already  planned  this— 

Tommy.  If  you  knew  what  pain  you  give  me !  The 
mere  tone  'of  your  voice ! 

Nennele.  I  believe  you ;  it  hurts  me  so  much.  We 
have  been  so  much  together,  we  two,  and  it  was  so 
good  and  sweet.  If  you  are  lost,  all  is  over  for  me, 
too.  It  is  the  first  time  that  I  have  failed  to  read 
your  thoughts.  We  were  wholly  of  one  mind.  When 
Papa  took  another  wife,  you  remember,  we  did  not 
say  a  word— never— of  him,  or  of  her.  Only  you 
took  me  to  walk  every  morning.  We  were  so  wholly 
of  one  mind !    You  were  so  good  and  kind. 

Tommy.    It  was  easy  then ! 

Nennele.  But  you  are  good.  [Tommy  smiles  hit- 
terly.l  You  thought  from  the  beginning  that  you 
would  not  remain  at  this  work?  From  the  time  you 
told  Massimo  you  would  accept  the  position? 

Tommy.    Why  do  you  press  me  ? 

Nennele.  I  don't  know.  It  seems  to  me  as  though 
everything  hung  on  that. 

Tommy.   I  don't  understand. 

Nennele.  It  seems  to  me  that  all  our  future  is  in- 
volved in  that  one  answer— it  seems  the  most  im- 
portant question  I  could  ask  you.  I  cannot  say  why. 
I  just  feel  it  is  so. 

Tommy.   Strange,  that  you  should  ask  me  the  very 
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question  that  has  been  dogging  me  for  days  I  You 
mean,  don't  you,  was  there  a  vestige  of  will-power  in 
mef 

Nennele.   Perhaps,  yes.    At  least  a  flash  of  it. 

Tommy.  Hard  to  say.  When  I  accepted,  I  be- 
lieved I  should  hold  out;  but,  if  you  watched  me— 
you  must  remember  I  sat  down  to  write  a  note  to 
send— where  I  was  expected  to  lunch.  And  while  I 
wrote  I  heard  an  ironical  voice  behind  me  say— 
"Good,  keep  the  way  open.'*  And  I  was  astonished 
that  my  resolve  had  not  cost  me  a  greater  effort.  I 
kept  saying  to  myself,  ''When  the  time  comes,  I'll 
have  the  strength  of  will ;  I'll  do  it,  I '11  do  it ! "  I  was 
counting  on  things  taking  hold  of  me.  I  went.  The 
manager  took  me  over  the  works.  Fine!  Then  he 
took  me  into  his  office  and  gave  me  two  or  three  let- 
ters to  write — about  nothing  in  particular.  No  hard 
work,  nothing  specially  disagreeable;  but  nothing 
gripped  me. 

Nennele.    Nothing  interested  you? 

Tommy.  And  next  day  I  didn't  go  back. 

Nennele.    Did  you  have  to  wrestle  with  yourself? 

Tommy.  No.  I  did  not  even  reach  a  decision.  I 
simply  didn't  return. 

Nennele.  Things  had  not  taken  hold  of  you  as 
you  had  expected? 

Tommy.    No. 

Nennele.  Ah,  one  must  take  hold  of  things.  What 
do  you  expect  to  do? 

Tommy.    I  refuse  to  think  of  it. 

Nennele.    Can  you  keep  yourself  from  thinking? 

Tommy.  The  thought  is  there  always,  but  I  make 
other  thoughts  pass  between  it  and  me.  In  my  imag- 
ination all  is  shifting  cloud.  I  see  myself  as  in  a 
glass— I  watch  my  actions  as  if  I  were  like  a 
stranger.    I  know  what's  going  to  happen.    I  shall 
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do  nothing  to  make  it  happen— nothing  to  prevent  it. 
I  will  just  let  myself  go  with  the  current. 

Nennele.  [As  if  continuing  his  thought.']  The 
current  of  the  Arve,  in  full  flood— where  there  is  not 
even  time  to  drown.  Beaten  and  bruised  against 
the  rocks  and  tree-trunks— 

Tommy.    What  are  you  saying? 

Nennele.  Nothing.  Some  words  of  Massimo's 
occur  to  my  mind— you  spoke  of  a  current— and— 
don't  mind  me.    Some  idea  of  my  own. 

Tommy.    Papa,  does  he  know  ? 

Nennele.    Not  yet. 

Tommy.    It  is  hard  for  you  to  live  with  Mammal 

Nennele.    Oh,  there  are  worse  things ! 

Tommy.  She  has  no  conscience.  She  will  sink, 
like  me,  from  depth  to  depth. 

Nennele.  You  can  say  no  evil  of  her  now.  She 
is  your  confederate. 

Tommy.  You  despise  me  so !  [Nennele  does  not 
reply.]  And  yet  you  do  not  know  all.  If  you  did 
.    .    .    Shall  I  tell  you  all  as  in  the  old  days? 

Nennele.  Tell  me,  yes,  tell  me  all.  There  is  a 
sort  of  courage  in  telling  everything.  The  more  it 
costs  you,  the  more  you  should  speak.  Who  knows  f 
Tell  me,  quickly,  Tommy. 

Tommy.  There  comes  into  my  head  a  little  aria  of 
Metastasio— **  Oh,  voice  from  my  bosom  flown  "  .  .  . 

Nennele.    Oh,  misery ! 

Tommy.  [Desperately.]  I  owe  money— to  a 
woman.  Do  you  understand?  Much  money.  I  did 
not  ask  for  it. 

Nennele.    Make  no  excuses. 

Tommy.  True.  I  must  tell  you  all  the  truth,  good 
and  evil.  She  offered  it  to  me— forced  it  on  me— I 
lost,  wanted  to  make  my  loss  good— would  have  given 
ten  years  of  my  life  to  make  it  good ;  and  to  get  it 
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was  so  easy,  so  easy.  From  the  beginning,  all  along, 
everything  has  been  easy.  Living  was  easy,  culture 
was  easy,  pleasure  was  easy,  friendship  was  easy, 
generosity,  pity  were  easy ;  yes,  vices  were  easy ;  and 
only  one  thing  awfully  difficult  to  say, '  *  I  will, ' '  and 
mean  it.  But  it  didn't  strike  me  then.  Till  three 
months  ago  the  word  **will"  had  no  meaning  for  me 
—everything  then  was  likes  and  dislikes— but  the 
day  when  I  had  to  face  necessity,  when  my  will  was 
challenged— 

Nennele.    There  was  rust  in  the  works— 

Tommy.  Oh,  much  worse  than  rusty— the  cog- 
wheel broken,  all  the  connections  gone. 

Nennele.  You  cannot  even  choose  the  evil,  and 
stick  to  it? 

Tommy.  Oh,  as  for  evil,  it  takes  care  of  itself! 
There  is  a  power  within  that  looks  to  that. 

Nennele.    How  much  do  you  owe  ? 

Tommy.    Hopeless. 

Nennele.  If  we  wrote  to  Aunt  Irene— who  is  so 
rich? 

Tommy.    She  would  send  me  a  stick-pin. 

Nennele.    Ask  Massimo.    I  will ! 

Tommy.  He  would  surely  give  you  what  you  ask. 
But  then!  I  should  begin  all  over  again.  Better 
take  the  plunge,  once  for  all. 

Nennele.  [Fixing  Mm  with  wide  eyes.]  What 
plunge? 

Tommy.  [Laughs.]  Not  in  the  torrent.  Did  you 
thinki  thought  of  killing  myself?  Dear  me,  no.  We 
are  not  of  that  sort. 

Nennele.    [Half  to  herself.]    Eh? 

Tommy.  The  plunge— into  millions.  I  will  pay; 
I'll  marry. 

Nennele.    [Horrified.]    Marry  that  woman? 
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Tommy.  I  gave  my  promise.  Eight  days  from 
now. 

Nennele.  In  eight  days  I  swear  you  shall  not 
marry  her. 

Tommy.    How  can  you  keep  me  from  it? 

Neknele.    You  shall  see. 

Tommy.  Take  care,  if  Massimo  says  a  word  to 
me— 

Nennele.  No- 
Tommy.  And  I  advise  you  not  to  tell  Papa,  it 
would  do  no  good.  No  use  to  make  him  unhappy  be- 
fore the  time.  The  moment  he  knows,  I  will  leave 
the  house.  I  am  free.  When  the  thing  is  done— we 
leave  Geneva— and  he  will  know. 

Nennele.    Where  are  you  going  now! 

Tommy.    There. 

Nennele.   Good-bye,  Tommy. 

Tommy.    You  will  never  speak  to  me  again,  eh? 

Nennele.    [Mysteriously.]    You  don't  know  what 
you  are  saying.    Good-bye,  Tommy— good-bye,  my 
poor  Tommy.    [Exit  Tommy  in  haste.] 
[Nennele  remains  motionless,  erect  hy  the  table. 

She  thrums  on  the  table,  her  eyes  looking  straight 

before  her  into  space.] 

Nennele.  All  gone— all  gone— all  gone.  I  see  the 
end!  [She  passes  her  hand  caressingly  over  her 
hair.]    To-night. 

[Enter  Massimo.] 

Massimo.    I  saw  him  go.    You  did  not  call  me. 

Nennele.  True.  Forgive  me.  Do  you  know? 
He  marries  that  woman. 

Massimo.    You  could  not  dissuade  him  ? 

Nennele.  I  did  not  even  try.  Thus  our  house  col- 
lapses.   Utter  ruin ! 

Massimo.    Your  brother  is  not  your  house. 

Nennele.    Oh,  as  for  the  rest— Mamma  is  gone. 
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too— her  own  fashion.  What  things  I  have  seen  to- 
day I    A  day  of  revelation. 

Massimo.    And  your  father? 

Nennelb.    He,  too. 

Massimo.   So  honest,  so  kind? 

Nennele.  True.  And  I  could  kneel  before  him, 
with  my  hands  clasped,  and  let  him  see  the  love  I 
bear  him.  But  there  are  moments  when  the  naked 
truth  has  to  be  faced,  stern,  inexorable.  He  also,  is 
weak. 

Massimo.   No. 

Nennele.  He  has  not  the  energy  that  conquers 
circumstances,  that  dominates  men.  You  are  a  hun- 
dred times  stronger  than  he. 

Massimo.  I  don't  believe  it.  I  have  energy,  initia- 
tive ;  he  has  fortitude,  that  rarer  courage  of  resist- 
ance, which  yields  less  satisfaction. 

Nennele.  Oh,  Massimo,  if  you  knew  how  it  pains 
me  to  tell  you  all  this.  They  are  such  trifles.  But 
you  must  know  all,  so  that  when  he  is  left  alone  he 
may  be  able  to  count  on  you. 

Massimo.    "Left  alone"— ** to  count  on  me"? 

Nennele.  Listen.  To-day  he  took  the  housekeep- 
ing from  me,  to  give  it  to  Mamma.  It  makes  me 
smile  to  think  of  telling  you— it  seems  so  small  to 
me  now  and  so  far  away.  He  took  it  from  me,  and 
I  do  not  blame  him;  but  at  once  he  came  to  make 
excuse,  and  told  me  in  a  whisper  still  to  keep  an 
eye  on  things  I   Do  you  see  ? 

Massimo.    How  proud  you  are ! 

Nennele.  It's  not  pride.  I  held  him  so  high.  A 
little  fleck  of  shadow  on  him  hurts  me  more  than  all 
the  blackest  guilt  of  the  others.  I  know  what  he 
earns.  At  first  we  kept  within  our  means,  but  as  the 
months  have  gone  on  we've  spent  more  and  more.  I 
warned  him,  and  he  laughed  at  me.    It  was  horrible 
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to  think  of;  it  is  still  more  horrible  to  confess  it;  but 
in  his  case  the  house  slowly  crumbles,  in  theirs  it 
totters  and  falls.   In  both  alike  the  end  is  utter  ruin. 

Massimo.    Will  you  be  my  wife,  Irene! 

Nennele.    I  will  not  accept  charity. 

Massimo.    You  will  not  have  me? 

Nennelb.    No. 

Massimo.    You  cannot— care  for  me? 

Nennele.  I  do  not  believe  you  really  understand 
me  as  I  want  to  be  understood.  You  have  never 
sounded  the  depths  of  my  soul. 


I  have:  the  deepest  depths. 

You  have? 

What  thought  is  laughing  out  of  your 


Massimo. 
Nennele. 
Massimo. 
eyes? 

Nennele.  A  laughing  thought?  And  yet  I  am 
grateful  to  you,  Massimo.  iPause.']  Do  you  re- 
turn to  Chamounix  to-night? 

Massimo.  I  am  forced  to  go.  There  is  so  much 
to  do.   Why  do  you  ask? 

Nennele.    Oh,  nothing— an  idle  question.    {Mas- 
simo goes  to  the  door.]    Do  you  leave  me? 
Massimo.    Yes,  I  must  go  out  and  walk  awhile. 
Shall  I  go  down  with  you? 
No.    I  need  to  be  alone. 
Have  I  hurt  you? 
No.    I  will  walk  awhile  in  the  garden. 


Nennele. 
Massimo. 
Nennele. 
Massimo. 
[Exit.] 
Nennele. 


did  not  understand. 


[Sadly.]    He  did  not  understand.    He 


CURTAIN. 


ACT  IV. 

[Scene,  same  as  in  Act  III.  Full  moon  outside. 
Persian  blinds  closed.  Lamp  with  green  shade  on 
the  table  at  which  Giovanni  writes.  Nennele 
enters  cautiously  from  her  room.] 

Giovanni.  Eh?  [Turns  to  the  side  where  her 
door  is  and  listens.  Nennele  remains  motionless 
against  the  wail.]  Oh!  [Shrugs  his  shoulders 
and  resumes  his  work.  Nennele  passes  on  tip-toe 
further  and  further  from  Giovanni  towards  the  door, 
where  she  turns  and  looks  despairingly  at  him. 
Opens  door.    The  latch  rattles.] 

Giovanni.  Who  is  it?  [Rising.]  Who  goes  there ? 
[He  takes  shade  off  the  lamp.  Nennele  has  already 
opened  the  door  and  slipped  out.]  Nennele?  [He 
follows,  overtakes  her  and  brings  her  back.]  What 
does  this  mean— where  were  yon  going? 

Nennele.  [A  dark  shawl  over  her  head;  with 
suppressed  emotion.]  I  can't  sleep;  I  want  air- 
fresh  air— ! 

Giovanni.    Don't  you  feel  well? 

Nennele.  Very  well— yes— the  heat— I  don't 
know— I— I  wanted  the  cool  air— ! 

Giovanni.    What  can  be  the  matter  ?    You  are  ill  ? 

Nennele.  I  don't  know— I— I  must  have  air- 
do  let  me  go— ! 

Giovanni.  Oome,  come  here.  [Takes  her  to  the 
bay  window;  opens  the  blinds,  letting  the  moonlight 
in.]  Sit  there— you  shall  have  all  the  air  you  want. 
And  cool,  too.    Aren't  you  cold? 

Nennele.   No. 

Giovanni.    Will  you  have  a  little  cordial?    [Tak- 
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ing  her  wrist.']  How  quick  your  pulse  is  beating  I 
You  must  be  ill.  Will  you  bave  a  cup  of  tea?  Sball 
I  call  Mamma  ?    Marta? 

Nennele.  Please  don't  call  anyone.  I  don't  want 
anything.    I  am  better  now. 

Giovanni.    Why,  you're  trembling  all  over! 

Nennele.  No,  no !  I  feel  all  right  again— I— I  was 
suffocating  in  my  room !  [Beginning  to  sob  convul- 
sively, she  throws  her  arms  about  his  neck.]  Oh, 
Papa! 

Giovanni.  What  is  it— what  is  it— You  frighten 
me— Nennele!    Come,  don't  sob  so! 

Nennele.    Oh,  let  me  cry! 

Giovanni.  Cry,  then,  cry,  my  darling,  have  your 
cry  out;  it  will  do  you  good,  and  after,  you'll  tell 
me  all.  [Nennele  calms  herself  and  looks  a  little  be- 
wildered.] It'll  pass  off— it  is  just  your  nerves,  dear, 
lie  here  quietly.    Had  you  already  gone  to  bed? 

Nennele.  No.  I  was  leaning  out  of  the  window 
for  a  long  time. 

Giovanni.  This  evening  you  were  so  composed, 
so  calm.  At  supper  you  ate ;  talked.  When  Massimo 
got  up  to  go,  you  chatted  of  the  trip  we  are  to  make 
on  Sunday  to  Chamounix.  You  spoke  so  gently  to 
Mamma.  I  was  so  touched  by  that !  You  felt  noth- 
ing then? 

Nennele.    Nothing. 

Giovanni.  You  were  distressed  that  Tommy  was 
not  at  supper?  But  I  am  glad  that  he  allows  him- 
self a  little  diversion.  Do  you  know  who  the  friends 
are  who  invited  him? 

Nennele.    No. 

Giovanni.    Friends  from  Milan,  Mamma  told  me. 

Nennele.    She  knows. 

Giovanni.    Has  he  not  come  home  yet? 

Nennele.    Not  yet. 
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Giovanni.    It  is  such  a  beautiful  night. 

Nennele.  [Vacantly,]  I  stood  at  the  window 
awaiting  his  return. 

Giovanni.  Awaiting  his  return?  Did  you  want 
to  talk  to  him? 

Nennele.  I  was  awaiting  his  return— I  was 
afraid  to  meet  him— 

Giovanni.    Afraid  to  meet  him? 

Nennele.  [Making  a  motion  as  if  realizing  that 
she  had  said  something  she  did  not  wish  to  reveal.] 
Uhm-m— that  is  not  what  I  meant  to  say— 

Giovanni.    You  are  not  quite  yourself  yet. 

Nennele.    Perhaps. 

Giovanni.  Do  you  know  what's  the  matter?  It  is 
the  storm  we've  been  having.  Yesterday  was  so 
sultry.  I  felt  it  in  my  bones.  When  you  said  good 
night,  I  noticed  when  you  looked  at  me  a  strange 
light  in  your  eyes. 

Nennele.  I  am  better  now ;  I  will  go  back  to  my 
room. 

Giovanni.    I  will  go  with  you. 

Nennele.    [Hurriedly.]    No ! 

Giovanni.  [Smiling.]  Oh,  oh!  Is  that  the  way 
to  say  No!  to  your  father?  What  a  tone  of  voice, 
my  Lady  Wilful!  You  say  No!  And  I  say,  **Yes." 
Oome,  we  '11  go  together. 

Nennele.    Please,  let  us  stay  here  then. 

Giovanni.  What  is  there  in  your  room  that  must 
not  be  seen?  What  terrible  mystery?  A  mere 
whim,  nerves.  Won't  you  lie  down?  [Places  a  chair 
at  the  foot  of  the  window  seat.]  Put  your  feet  so. 
There  we  are;  and  now  we'll  keep  quiet.  You  don't 
want  to  talk,  eh?  We'll  be  company  to  each  other. 
[Goes  to  table  and  resumes  his  work.] 

Nennele.  [After  a  pause.]  What  are  you  do- 
ing? 
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Giovanni.    I  have  some  work  to  finish. 

Nennele.    At  night? 

Giovanni.    Have  to  do  it.    [A  pause.]    Nennele  I 

Nennele.    Papa? 

Giovanni.  When  you  passed  me  on  the  way  out— 
when  I  asked,  who  is  there?  Why  did  you  not  an- 
swer? 

Nennele.  I  didn't  hear.  [A  pause.]  You  do 
wrong  to  sit  up  at  night.  Massimo  gives  you  too 
much  work. 

Giovanni.    No. 

Nennele.    Oh,  of  course,  you  say  that. 

Giovanni.    I  am  not  working  for  Massimo. 

Nennele.    How  is  that? 

Giovanni.  You  have  caught  me  in  the  act,  I  may 
as  well  confess.  It  is  some  extra  work  I  had  taken. 
I  saw  the  salary  would  not  be  enough— I  found  some 
good  people— 

Nennele.    Oh  I 

Giovanni.    It's  not  much. 

Nennele.    Since  when? 

Giovanni.  A  month  and  a  half.  Not  every  night, 
of  course.  And  now  I  have  finished;  to-night  I'm 
on  the  last  page.  Nothing  left  but  to  copy  out  this 
account.  That's  why  I  came  up  here.  The  other 
nights  I  stayed  below  in  the  office. 
[Nennele  rises  and  comes  towards  her  father  with 
her  hands  clasped  as  if  in  prayer.] 

Giovanni.    What  is  the  matter? 

Nennele.    Forgive  me,  Papa. 

Giovanni.  FV)r  what?  For  what  am  I  to  forgive 
you?    [Laughs.]    This  extra  trouble? 

Nennele.    That's  not  it.    Forgive  me! 

Giovanni.  How  bright  your  eyes  are,  the  same 
light  in  them  as  when  you  said  good  night!  Come 
here  to  me.    What  is  it  I  must  forgive?    What  have 
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you  done?  You  I  Where  were  you  going?  Why  did 
you  not  answer  when  I  called  you?  You  heard— 
twice  I  called— Where  were  you  going?  Speak!  You 
were  afraid  of  being  met  by  Tonuny,  you  said?  What 
is  in  your  room  that  I  must  not  see?    [Rises.'] 

Nennele.    No— no— 

Giovanni.  Stay  here.  And  don't  move,  do  you 
hear?  [He  takes  the  lamp,  goes  and  locks  the  outer 
door,  then  enters  Nennele's  room.  Nennele  stands 
erect  by  the  table.  He  returns  with  a  letter  in  his 
hand.]    A  letter  for  me !    [He  puts  down  the  lamp.] 

Nennele.    Don't  read  it,  Papa! 

Giovanni.  I  don't  need  to.  You  were  not  going 
to  run  the  streets.  You  were  not  going  to  see  the 
world !  You  were  running  away  to  .  .  .  [Pause.] 
I  see !  You  would  really  do  that— you,  Nennele !  You 
could  conceive— could  carry  out  such  a  heinous  plan ! 
You  crossed  this  room— saw  me— left  this  house 
where  I  was— yes,  forsook  me!  And  to-morrow  I 
should  have  gone  out  into  the  world  wildly  calling, 
searching  for  my  child!  Or  maybe  this  very  night 
they  would  have  carried  you  in  here— have  called 
me— I  should  have  seen  you— here— lifeless— my 
Nennele— my  own  Nennele !  [Pause.]  Why?— why? 
what  has  happened?  I  must  know— I  must  know 
what  has  happened— to  kill  yourself!  What  have 
I  done  to  you— I?— what  have  the  others  done  to 
you?  What  is  going  on  in  my  house  without  my 
knowledge? 

Nennele.  I  was  mad— I  was  mad— don't  ask— I 
was  mad, 

Giovanni.  Tell  me  what  it  is  I  do  not  know?  Tell 
me,  I  command!    Is  it  Tommy? 

Nennele.  Partly.  Tommy  is  lost!  He  is  going 
to  marry  a  horrid  woman— he  has  to— Massimo  can 
explain  to  you.    I  don't  know— I  heard  it  to-day. 
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Giovanni.    Where  is  he? 

Nennele.  With  her,  I  suppose.  I  don't  know— I 
don't  know— I  know  he  is  lost  beyond  help!  [Gio- 
vanni remains  speechless.]  And  I  was  going  to  leave 
you  at  the  moment  when  you  had  most  need  of  com- 
fort and  help,  when  you  were  most  alone!  Ah,  I 
never  thought  of  you— you  who  have  always  been 
thinking  of  us— living  for  us ! 

Giovanni.  [Thinking  aloud.']  They  scatter  as  the 
leaves— they  go — they  go ! 

Nennele.  And  I  thought  ill  of  you,  and  judged 
you  amiss!  Listen  to  me— do  listen  to  me— I  must 
clear  my  conscience  and  tell  you  what  I  thought  of 
you !  The  wickedness  I  saw  in  the  others  was  gross 
—shocking,  but  what  I  thought  of  you  wounded  me 
to  the  quick!  It  hurt  my  very  soul!  You  seemed 
not  to  be  doing  enough  for  us!  Do  you  hear?  Do 
you  take  in  my  meaning?  Do  you  understand  what 
I  am  saying? 

Giovanni.  Yes,  my  darling,  I  hear;  I  under- 
stand ;  you  were  right.  I  have  not  done  enough  for 
yon. 

Nennele.    Oh ! 

Giovanni.  Not  here,  I  mean,  not  now.  Here  I 
could  do  no  more.  And  I  saw  what  was  ahead,  oh, 
how  often  did  I  clearly  see !  But  I  could  do  nothing 
to  prevent.  At  Milan,  ah,  yes,  then  I  could  have 
done  more  when  you  were  little.  But  then  it  seemed 
enough  to  me  to  make  your  fortunes. 

Nennele.  If  you  knew  how  high  above  every  one 
I  set  you!  What  rest,  what  security  I  feel  in  your 
watchful  care!  Why  do  we  never  speak  of  such 
things?  Why  do  we  never  tell  each  other  all?  Ah, 
it  does  one  so  much  good  to  speak  one's  heart  out— 
to  show  one's  very  soul.  No  joy  can  ever  be  greater 
than  the  peace  of  soul  I  have  tasted  this  moment— 
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with  you,  near  you — knowing  you  at  last,  and  wor- 
shiping you.    Do  you  forgive  me — 

Giovanni.  Dearest,  I  do  forgive !  yes,  and  I  bless 
you  I  [Draws  her  head  to  his  breast  and  kisses  her 
on  the  forehead.  She  draws  away.  He  goes  to  the 
window.]  What  a  glorious  night !  Come  here.  You 
are  not  chilled? 

Nennele.   No-o-o. 

Giovanni.  You  said  that  '*no"  as  you  did  when  a 
little  girl,  long  ago— No,  with  lots  of  vowels— No-o-o. 
You  are  so  little  changed!  I  can  see  you  still,  the 
same  little  face.  [Stops  to  look  out  of  the  window. 
Then  resumes.]  With  the  same  little  face  as  of  old. 
Only  you  are  thinner.   You  were  such  a  lovely  chUd  I 

Nennele.    You  mustn't  say  such  things. 

Giovanni.  People  on  the  street  turned  to  look  at 
you.    [He  looks  out  of  the  window.] 

Nennele.  What's  the  matter?  That  is  twice  you 
have  broken  off.   What  are  you  looking  at? 

Giovanni.  I  fancied  I  saw  a  man  yonder,  under 
the  trees— behind  the  shrubberies— against  the 
moonlight. 

Nennele.  [Eagerly.]  There's  some  one—,  there 
is  some  one  there ! 

Giovanni.    Do  you  see  him? 

Nennele.  Now  he  stands  still!  He  is  in  the 
shadow.  No,  it  can't  be!  No— no— I  was  mistaken. 
[Looks  again  sadly.] 

Giovanni.  You  said  that  so  sadly.  You  are  sorry 
there  is  no  one  there?    Who  did  you  think  it  was? 

Nennele.  Guess.  Who  did  you  suppose  I 
thought? 

GiovANNL  Tommy?  Were  you  thinking  of  Tom- 
my? 

Nennele.    No.    Of  nobody. 
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Giovanni.  You'll  not  have  any  more  dreadful 
thoughts,  will  you! 

Nennele.    No,  no,  never  again. 

Giovanni.  You  will  never  think  again  of  leaving 
me?  To  be  sure,  you  will  have  to  leave  me  some 
day;  in  fact,  one  must  hope  that  you  will.  I  did 
hope    .      .   .    almost    .     .     . 

Nenjtele.  [Catches  him  hy  the  arm.']  He  is 
there— It  is  he !  Look !  He  is  disappearing  in  the 
shadow  of  the  hedge!  To  watch  us—  There,  don't 
you  recognize  him? 

Giovanni.    Where? 

Nennele.  There,  behind  that  bush.  Look  at  the 
shadow  he  casts  in  the  moonlight !  Do  you  see  ?  [Ex- 
citedly.'] It  is  he— he  stayed— he  kept  watch!  He 
did  stay  for  me— he  did  understand! 

Giovanni.    What  are  you  saying?    Who  stayed? 

Nennele.  [With  delight.]  Shall  I  call  him?  Mas- 
simo—Massimo !    Come ! 


CUETAIN. 


THE   CIVIC  THEATRE:   SUGGESTIONS  RE- 
GARDING ITS  SCOPE  AND  ORGANIZATION 

^N  all  parts  of  our  country  to-day,  public 
aspiration  is  expressing  itself  in  public 
organization.  Men  and  women  are  not 
content  individually  to  dream  beautiful 
dreams;  they  are  seeking  practical 
meians  to  realize  them  through  cooper- 
ation~  Now  one  of  these  splendid  dreams  is  the  re- 
demption of  leisure.  Many  vital  civic  movements 
are  occupied  with  redeeming  the  vicious  conditions 
of  our  working-hours;  but  very  few  those  of  our 
leisure-hours.  Yet  for  the  very  reason  that  our 
people  are  perhaps  the  busiest  in  the  world,  it  be- 
comes a  national  concern  that  their  leisure  be  filled 
with  joyous  regenerative  influences,  that  their  labor 
may  be  justified  in  its  fruits. 

Tardily,  but  inevitably,  then,  we  Americans  have 
begim  to  investigate  the  conditions  of  our  leisure; 
and  we  have  found  those  conditions  appalling,  in- 
excusably vicious  and  destructive.  I  quote  from 
Jane  Addams'  volume  on  "The  Spirit  of  Youth  and 
the  City  Streets. »' 

"Huge  dance  halls  are  opened  to  which  hundreds 
of  young  people  are  attracted,  many  of  whom  stand 
wistfully  outside  a  roped  circle,  for  it  requires  five 
cents  to  procure  within  it  for  five  minutes  the  sense 
of  allurement  and  intoxication  which  is  sold  in  lieu 
of  innocent  pleasure.  These  coarse  and  illicit 
merrymakings  remind  one  of  the  unrestrained  jolli- 
ties of  Restoration  London,  and  they  are  indeed 
their  direct  descendants,  properly  commercialized, 
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still  confusing  joy  with  lust,  and  gaiety  with  de- 
bauchery. Since  the  soldiers  of  Cromwell  shut  up 
the  people's  playhouses  and  destroyed  their  pleas- 
ure fields,  the  Anglo  Saxon  city  has  turned  over  the 
provision  for  public  recreation  to  the  most  evil- 
minded  and  the  most  unscrupulous  members  of  the 
community.  We  see  thousands  of  girls  walking  up 
and  down  the  streets  on  a  pleasant  evening  with  no 
chance  to  catch  a  sight  of  pleasure  even  through  a 
lighted  window,  save  as  these  lurid  places  provide  it. 
Apparently  the  modem  city  sees  in  these  young 
people  only  two  possibilities,  both  of  them  commer- 
cial :  first,  a  chance  to  utilize  by  day  their  new  and 
tender  labor  power  in  its  factories  and  shops,  and 
then  another  chance  in  the  evening  to  extract  from 
them  their  petty  wages  by  pandering  to  their  love 
of  pleasure.'* 

**Is  it  only  the  artists  who  really  see  these  young 
creatures  as  they  are — the  artists  who  are  them- 
selves endowed  with  immortal  youth?  Is  it  our  dis- 
regard of  the  artist's  message  which  makes  us  so 
blind  and  so  stupid,  or  are  we  so  under  the  influence 
of  our  Zeitgeist  that  we  can  detect  only  commercial 
motives  in  the  young  as  well  as  the  old?  It  is  as  if 
our  eyes  were  holden  to  the  mystic  beauty,  the  re- 
demptive joy,  the  civic  pride  which  these  multitudes 
of  young  people  might  supply  to  our  dingy  towns." 

Now  these  things  which  Miss  Addams  mentions — 
the  mystic  beauty,  the  redemptive  joy,  the  civic 
pride,  inherent  in  American  youth — these  things 
above  all  are  the  objects  to  which  we  seek  a  practical 
means  in  the  establishment  of  civic  theatres. 

The  civic  theatre  ideal — ^let  it  be  said  at  once — 
is  a  very  modem  ideal  of  the  theatre,  springing  from 
new  needs  and  opportunities  of  our  time.  Its  ele- 
ments, of  course,  are  old — as  old  as  the  race — ^but 
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their  relative  combinations — in  the  institution  which 
I  shall  propose — are  of  today,  and  even  more  of  to- 
morrow than  of  today. 

The  civic  theatre  is  not  merely  the  commercial 
theatre,  reformed;  it  is  not  an  art  theatre  for  art's 
sake  alone ;  it  is  not  the  municipal  theatre  of  Europe, 
transferred  to  American  soil;  it  is  not  an  organiz- 
ation on  the  precedent  of  the  New  Theatre  at  New 
York ;  it  is  not  primarily  a  repertory  theatre ;  though 
it  probably  would  be  that;  it  is  not  necessarily  a 
theatre  owned  by  a  community — though  it  prefer- 
ably should  be. 

What  then,  ideally,  is  a  civic  theatre?  A  civic 
theatre  is  the  efficient  instrument  of  the  recreative 
art  of  a  community.  Its  organization  is  an  organ- 
ization of  artists  for  civic  leadership. 

The  "message  of  the  artist,"  as  Miss  Jane 
Addams  says,  has  indeed  been  ignored  too  long  by 
our  civic  leaders;  yet  the  artists  themselves  have 
been  also  at  fault,  for  they  have  too  often  ignored 
the  only  practical  means  to  make  their  message 
heard — organization. 

It  is  therefore  appropriate  and  auspicious  that 
the  American  Federation  of  Arts — an  organization 
of  organizations  of  the  arts — should  take  practical 
steps  to  provide  our  American  people  with  an  effi- 
cient art-instrument  for  the  self-expression  of  com- 
munities. 

That  instrument  is  the  civic  theatre,  properly 
qualified  and  safeguarded  in  organization. 

"What  are  the  proper  qualifications  of  a  civic 
theatre?  Chiefly  these  three:  First,  absolute  inde- 
pendence from  commercial  competition,  through 
adequate  endowment;  second,  highest  technical 
standards  compulsive  of  artistic  competition,  under 
leadership  of  experts;  third,  policies  dedicated  to 
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public  democratic  service  under  such  leadership. 
What  are  the  proper  safeguards  of  a  civic  theatre! 
Briefly,  one  of  the  following:  trusteeship  of  a  per- 
manent body  of  unimpeachable  citizens  disassociated 
from  politics;  or,  affiliation  with  institutions  or 
public  bodies  disassociated  from  politics;  or,  or- 
ganization on  the  precedent  of  such  institutions ;  or 
trusteeship  of  the  federal  government. 

The  safeguard  of  civic  theatres  I  have  discussed 
more  fully  elsewhere.  In  this  paper,  I  have  only 
time  to  suggest  briefly  that  their  functions  may  be 
properly  safeguarded  as  follows:  Privately  or 
public  endowed,  by  being  instituted  under  the  trus- 
teeship of  universities;  public  endowed,  by  being 
organized  on  the  municipal  precedent  of  the  College 
of  the  City  of  New  York ;  or  on  the  state  precedent, 
of  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  Organization  under 
the  Federal  Government  would  apply,  of  course,  to 
a  single  instance,  and  would  be  a  special  problem. 

In  essential  qualifications,  then,  the  standards  of 
a  civic  theatre  are  non-commercial,  artistic  and  dem- 
ocratic. Preferably,  a  civic  theatre  should  be 
wholly  supported  by  public  endowment;  but  if  sup- 
ported by  private  endowment,  it  should  be  dedicated 
to  the  highest  standards  of  public  service ;  standards 
involving  the  duty  of  public  leadership  in  art,  the 
guidance,  education,  uplifting  of  public  taste  and 
recreation. 

SCOPE  IN  GENEEAIi. 

In  scope,  the  civic  theatre  differs  from  that  of  the 
established  traditional  theatre.  Its  scope  is  larger, 
and  while  it  includes  the  traditional  theatre,  it  in- 
cludes also  the  functions  of  other  related  institutions 
already  existent  outside  the  regular  theatre.  In 
other  words  the  civic  theatre  ideal,  involving  as  it 
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does  the  whole  recreative  art  of  a  community,  in- 
volves the  sociological  as  well  as  the  aesthetic  aspects 
of  recreation.  Outside  of  the  theatre,  there  already 
exist  several  important  movements  involving  the 
leadership  of  communities  in  recreation.  Some  of 
these  are  amateurish  and  groping ;  others  are  highly 
expert  and  efficient.  All,  however,  are  hampered  by 
the  fact  that,  even  when  efficient,  they  are  not  expert 
in  an  art  adequate  to  give  full  and  rounded  expres- 
sion to  the  recreative  impulses.  This  art  is  theat- 
rical art — the  art  of  the  drama  in  its  largest  scope. 
Naturally,  however,  that  art  has  been  ignored  by 
those  civic  movements  because  it  is  already  organ- 
ized on  a  non-civic  basis,  and  is  not  available  to  the 
purposes  of  the  civic  worker  for  popular  recreation. 
Hence  the  vital  need  of  the  civic  theatre — to  place 
that  great  central  part  of  the  drama  permanently  at 
the  focus-point  of  all  recreative  interests,  correlat- 
ing all  under  the  artistic  leadership  of  non-commer- 
cial experts,  no  longer  of  amateurs. 

SCOPE  INVOLVING  SEVEN  SPECIFIC   MOVEMENTS. 

Thus  the  scope  of  the  civic  theatre  would  correlate 
and  include — beside  the  aesthetic  function  of  the 
regular  theatre — the  sociological,  aesthetic  and  civic 
functions  involved  in  at  least  seven  now  uncorrelated 
movements : — movements  all  involving  the  principle 
t)f  participation  of  the  people. 

First  of  these  is  civic  pageantry. 

PAGEANTKY. 

This  movement,  taking  its  impulse  chiefly  from 
England,  is  assuming  astonishing  strength  and 
proportions;  so  much  so  that  artistic  leadership  in 
pageantry  is  far  behind  the  public  desire  for  it. 
Technical  experts  are  almost  wholly  lacking,  and 
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permanent  provision  for  the  execution  of  city  pag- 
eants on  a  scale  worthy  of  their  civic  importance  and 
promise  is  equally  lacking.  The  devising  of  a  pag- 
eant plan,  the  marshalling,  costuming,  rehearsing  of 
hundreds  of  people,  are  frequently  attempted  in  the 
liaste  of  a  few  weeks,  by  enthusiastic  amateurs,  with 
inevitable  results  of  waste,  inefficiency,  but  disharm- 
ony of  effect.  Yet  pageantry  is  a  vast  and  complex 
art  in  itself,  and  requires  its  proper  instruments,  ex- 
perts and  preparation,  not  less  but  more  than  the 
drama,  the  opera  or  the  symphonic  composition. 
Pageantry  being  essentially  an  art  of  community  ex- 
pression, the  instrument  of  the  civic  theatre  needed 
for  constructive  art  work  in  the  right  organization 
and  execution  of  civic  pageants  on  the  Fourth  of 
July — a  movement  which  is  gaining  irresistible 
force,  and  which  has  undoubtedly  come  to  stay  per- 
manently. This  function  alone  makes  it  worthy  the 
consideration  of  all  American  cities. 

EDUCATIONAL  THEATRE. 

A  second  movement  is  that  of  the  Educational 
Theatre,  New  York.  Originally  organized  with 
Mark  Twain  as  president  and  sanctioned  by  the  lead- 
ing educators  and  artists  of  the  country,  that  move- 
ment is  just  now  in  abeyance  at  New  York.  It  has, 
however,  been  reconstituted  in  other  communities — 
notably  in  Worcester,  Mass. — and  its  basic  principle 
— the  education  of  children  and  young  people  through 
the  cultivation  of  their  dramatic  instinct  and  imagin- 
ations— is  sound  and  perennial,  and  is  involved  in  the 
civic  theatre  ideal  here  set  forth. 

The  art  of  the  theatre  as  a  profession  is  now  neces- 
sarily avoided  by  students  of  the  educational  theatre, 
because  of  the  present  commercial  basis  of  the  theat- 
rical profession ;  but  the  creation  of  a  civic  basis  for 
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the  theatre  would  open  wide  the  career  of  a  splendidly 
ordained  profession  for  the  gifted  youth  of  America. 

SOCIOLOGICAL  THEATRE. 

Thirdly,  a  type  of  theatre,  which  may  be  termed  the 
sociological  theatre,  is  exemplified  in  the  theatre  at 
Hull  House,  Chicago.  The  spirit  which  there  imbues 
it — the  spirit  of  Jane  Addams, — should  be  invoked 
as  the  presiding  genius  of  every  civic  theatre  and  the 
guiding  muse  of  its  art. 

PLAYGROUND  ASSOCIATIONS. 

Fourthly,  important  activities  of  the  playground 
association  are  branches  of  the  art  of  the  civic  the- 
atre: the  plays,  the  folk-games,  and  notably  the 
dances — as  brought  to  us  by  our  gifted  immigrant 
population — should  be  correlated  with  dramatic  art, 
imder  expert  direction. 

CHRISTMAS  PLAY  ASSOCIATION. 

Fifthly,  the  object  sought  by  the  newly  formed 
Christmas  Play  Association — an  organization 
formed  by  some  forty  eminent  clergymen  of  New 
York  for  the  revival  and  production  of  Christmas 
plays,  miracle  plays  and  moralities — are  in  perfect 
harmony  with  the  objects  of  the  civic  theatre,  and 
might  profitably  be  associated  with  it. 

CHURCH  FESTIVALS. 

Of  a  similar  character,  sixthly,  are  the  church 
dramatic  festivals,  which  constantly  take  place  with- 
in and  without  the  walls  of  churches  of  all  sects  in 
our  country.  At  present  they,  too,  are  technically 
hampered  by  being  devised  by  amateurs,  but  the 
spirit  which  makes  them  appropriate  and  beautiful 
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is  one  which  should  animate  the  highest  technical 
artistry  of  the  civic  theatre. 

OUTDOOB  AND  INDOOR  PLAYS. 

Seventhly,  the  enacting  of  outdoor  and  indoor 
plays  in  the  universities  and  schools — ^public  and 
private — constitutes  a  veritable  movement,  which  is 
seeking  experts  to  lead  it. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Other  less  definite  but  vital  art-tendencies  too  dis- 
organized to  be  classed  as  eightly  and  ninthly, — 
activities  involving  the  dance,  pantomine,  ballad  and 
choral  song — share  with  those  I  have  mentioned  in 
demanding  organizations  under  technical  standards 
of  a  civic  art. 

THE  DRAMA  OF  DEMOCRACY. 

That  potential  art  I  have  elsewhere  described  as 
the  Drama  of  Democracy,  whose  technical  instrument 
is  the  civic  theatre.  For  its  creation,  all  the  other 
arts — architecture,  music,  painting,  sculpture, 
poetry,  dance,  the  arts  of  lighting  and  illusion — 
would  co-operate  in  a  sociological  sum :  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  people  through  participation  in  imagin- 
ative amusement. 

Now  to  realize  that  aim  adequately  it  is  obvious 
that  the  traditional  theatre,  whether  commercial  or 
non-commercial,  cannot  cope  with  the  full  problem 
of  the  people 's  leisure,  for  it  excludes  the  vital  prin- 
ciples of  participation  and  self  expression  involved 
in  all  sociological  art  It  is  equally  obvious,  then, 
that  for  the  enlarged  scope  of  the  civic  theatre  ideal 
an  enlarged  instrument  is  required :  such  an  instru- 
ment must  be  properly  qualified  in  three  respects — 
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its  basis  in  outer  society,  its  physical  architecture,  its 
inner  organization. 

The  first  respect — ^its  basis  in  society — involves  its 
endowment  and  safeguarding  from  corruption,  polit- 
ical or  otherwise.    This  I  have  already  touched  upon. 

The  second — its  physical  architecture — I  will  now 
discuss. 

ITS  ABCHITBCTUBE. 

A  work  of  public  architecture  should  be  designed 
expressly  to  perform  its  practical  uses.  When  the 
public  building  is  one  which  involves  a  highly  com- 
plex art,  increased  provision  is  needful  to  adapt  it 
with  technical  precision  to  both  its  artistic  and  civic 
functions. 

Now  what  precisely  are  the  functions  of  this  the- 
atre of  recreative  art — the  forces  of  which  it  should 
be  the  harmoniously  adapted  instrument!  These: 
the  traditional  aesthetic  theatre,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
educational,  religious,  sociological  theatre  on  the 
other  hand ;  and  the  fusion  of  those  in  what  may  be 
called  the  civic  theatre  proper.  In  addition  to  these 
it  should  be  technically  adapted  to  pageantry.  In 
other  words,  architectually  it  should  express  a  four- 
fold function. 

Assuming  that  an  American  city  or  town  should 
propose  to  erect  a  civic  theatre  building  on  a  scale 
commensurate  with  its  public  importance,  and  should 
devote  to  its  building  an  amount  of  money  compar- 
able to  that  expended  in  himdreds  of  cases  upon  the 
building  of  a  court-house,  a  city  hall,  or  a  public 
library,  the  civic  theatre  building  should,  I  think,  be 
constructed  to  harmonize  architectually  the  follow- 
ing main  features : 

One  central  auditorium,  with  two  wings,  each  with 
a    smaller    auditorium.    The    central    auditorium 
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adapted  to  convene  the  largest  practical  numbers  of 
the  people  would  ideally  be  about  the  size  of  the 
Boston  Opera-House,  and  its  stage  would  be  adapted 
to  the  broad  technique  and  large-brush  effects  of  the 
art  involved  in  a  drama  of  democracy;  a  technique 
roughly  to  'Be  compared  in  its  scale  of  large  gesture 
and  sonorous  speech  with  that  of  Shakespere,  Soph- 
ocles, Rostrand,  in  their  plays  of  broadest  scale.  This 
central  auditorium  would  be  in  the  civic  theatre 
proper,  and  would  be  dedicated  to  developing  and 
exemplifying  the  highest  standards  of  a  popular 
dramatic  art  for  the  many. 

The  left  wing  would  consist  of  a  much  smaller  au- 
ditorium, adapted  to  the  technique  of  a  more  inti- 
mate style  in  art,  involving  a  naturalistic  method 
(like  that  of  Ibsen  and  Brieux)  or  the  finer-brush 
style  in  poetic  drama  (like  that  of  Moliere).  In  di- 
mension, it  would  be  ideally  about  the  size  of  the  old 
Lyceum  Theatre,  New  York.  This  smaller  auditor- 
ium, which  we  may  call  the  Intimate  Theatre  (cor- 
responding to  the  Theatre  intime  of  the  French), 
would  be  dedicated  to  preserving  and  exemplifying 
the  highest  standards  of  the  traditional  theatre,  in 
plays,  appealing  by  their  art  rather  to  the  few  than 
the  many.  Its  stock  company  of  actors  would  be 
selected  from  the  best  qualified  among  those  trained 
by  its  professional  conservatory  of  acting.  Its  plays 
would  undoubtedly  be  performed  on  the  repertory 
principle. 

The  right  wing  would  comprise  the  sociological 
theatre,  involving  in  its  activities  many  of  those 
dramatic  movements  outside  of  the  traditional 
theatre  to  which  I  have  referred;  particularly  the 
function  of  the  educational  theatre,  where  the  chil- 
dren and  young  people  would  have  their  dramatic 
classes,  and  where  the  working  people  would  partici- 
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pate  as  they  do  in  Hull  House.  It  would  thus  be  a 
theatre  in  which  the  forces  of  stage  and  auditorium 
are  interactive,  in  which  artists  and  civic  workers 
cooperate  in  the  educative  art  of  recreation,  and  it 
would  naturally  be  correlated  with  similar  activities 
in  the  churches  and  playground  associations. 

We  come  now  to  the  fourth  architectural  function 
of  the  civic  theatre:  the  performance  of  pageants. 
This  presents  a  new  and  fascinating  problem  both  to 
the  architect  and  to  the  city-planner,  pregnant  with 
splendid  promise  of  impressive  effects.  Architectur- 
ally this  fourth  function,  should — I  suggest — be  com- 
passed by  adapting  the  exterior  of  the  central  audi- 
torium to  the  art  of  pageantry. 

For  this  the  exterior  portico  should  be  so  con- 
structed as  to  be  practical  as  a  stage  for  the  public 
pageants,  structurally  adapted — with  interior  with- 
drawing rooms  and  exterior  sounding-wall,  colon- 
nades massing — spaces — to  the  performance  of  civic 
plays  and  masques,  witnessed  and  participated  in 
by  thousands  of  people.  Moreover,  in  the  civic  plan, 
the  whole  theatre  structure  should  be  so  placed  upon 
a  plaza  that  the  portico  is  ready,  or  readily  adjust- 
able, to  fulfill  this  function.  It  would  thus  constitute 
a  great  raised  stage  before  the  plaza  from  which  the 
people,  either  standing  or  seated  in  temporary  grand 
stands  (built  of  wood,  removable,  and  kept  by  the 
city  for  such  regular  occasions)  could  witness  the 
pageantry.  Now  this  is  very  important,  because 
in  the  handling  of  pageants  if  they  can  be  focused, 
they  can  become  much  more  vital  and  artistic  expres- 
sions of  the  civic  spirit.  For  this  f  ocussed  civic  art, 
every  city  needs  to  have  not  only  its  permanent  or- 
ganization of  artists,  but  a  stage  technically  adapted 
in  scale  and  public  site  to  produce  it.  For  the  large- 
scale  purposes  of  Fourth  of  July  festivals,  the  prac- 
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tical  need  of  the  civic  theatre  is  obvious.  In  the  plan- 
ning or  remodelling  of  cities,  the  right  placing  of  the 
civic  theatre  is  equally  important.  It  should  be  so 
placed  as  to  be  the  vital  organ  of  the  city's  recreation 
centre ;  and  the  recreation  centre  itself  should  be  so 
planned  as  to  focus  all  institutions  and  activities  con- 
cerned with  recreation  of  body  and  mind,  such  as 
museums,  athletics,  libraries,  playgrounds,  etc.  In 
older  Eastern  cities,  not  easily  readjustable,  the  best 
place  for  the  civic  theatre  would  be  a  public  site  on 
some  square  or  plaza.  But  in  cities  ideally  planable, 
or  in  the  younger  Western  cities,  it  should  if  possible 
be  placed  in  direct  relation  with  a  public  stadium.  An 
ideal  location,  for  instance,  for  a  civic  theatre  in  re- 
spect to  its  exterior  function,  would  be  the  western 
end  of  the  Harvard  Stadium.  In  that  position,  the 
exterior  portico  would  provide  an  impressive  stage 
focussed  for  a  pageant  or  masque;  the  space  there 
used  for  football  would  provide  the  marshalling 
ground  for  the  massing  and  processional  features, 
directly  associated  with  the  stage  of  the  dramatic 
pageant ;  and  the  forty  thousand  seats  of  the  Stadium 
would  group  the  spectators  comfortably  within  eye 
and  ear  shot  of  the  spectacle  and  choruses.  That 
particular  stadium  is  doubtless  not  perfectly  adapted 
in  its  curve  and  proportions  to  such  a  purpose ;  but 
an  athletic  stadium  might  readily  be  so  adapted. 
Consider,  then,  the  advantage  of  such  a  correlation 
of  forces,  under  one  civic  movement.  It  would  at 
once  place  athletics  itself  on  the  plane  of  civic  art — 
on  its  highest  plane,  as  with  the  Greeks,  making  the 
varied  uses  of  the  recreation  centre  one  harmonious 
expression  of  the  joy  of  life. 

In  outward  architecture,  then,  the  civic  theatre 
building  would  express  its  inner  functions ;  the  civic 
art  of  the  large  central  auditorium  would  be  fed  by 
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the  forces  of  the  two  wings ;  from  the  left  wing,  by 
the  highest  assthetic  standards  of  traditional  theatri- 
cal art ;  from  the  right  wing,  by  the  highest  sociologi- 
cal standards  of  the  educational  theatre.  Thus  would 
be  preserved  that  balance  between  traditional  art 
and  radical  democracy  essential  to  a  permanent  in- 
stitution of  leadership. 

So  much,  then,  for  suggestions  regarding  the 
architecture  and  site  of  the  civic  theatre. 

From  all  that  has  been  said,  it  is  obvious  that, 
whatever  else  a  civic  theatre  is,  or  is  not,  it  must 
assuredly  be  a  non-conunercial  theatre,  absolutely 
supported  by  outright  endowment,  private  or  pub- 
lic, and  dedicated  to  public  service  under  expert  di- 
rection. Yet  much  public  misconception  exists  on 
this  matter.  In  several  American  cities — as  for  in- 
stance, in  Denver,  Colorado,  and  Northampton, 
Massachusetts — certain  buildings,  owned  by  the  city, 
have  been  used  for  theatrical  performances  and  the 
well-intentioned  citizens  seem  to  believe  that  in  such 
they  possess  distinctive  municipal  theatres.  Yet 
these  theatres  are  utterly  unprovided  with  endow- 
ment, public  or  private,  with  an  organization  of 
artists,  with  direction  of  experts,  with  safe-guarding 
of  standards  under  competent  trusteeship,  with  any 
appropriate  policy  or  goal  in  the  complex  art  in- 
volved. Here  is  a  very  great  danger ;  for  if  the  cities 
themselves  do  not  realize  the  proper  scope  and  func- 
tions of  a  civic  theatre,  they  may  seriously  impair 
the  early  growth  of  a  movement  and  an  ideal  whose 
promise  in  civic  usefulness  is  migEtier  than  that  of 
any  other  public  institution  whatsoever.  A  city 
government,  of  course,  should  never  convert  itself 
into  a  commercial  management  of  its  theatre.  It 
should  support  its  theatre  with  money,  not  try  to 
make  money  out  of  it.    Its  attitude  toward  a  public 
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theatre  should  be  exactly  the  same  as  toward  a  pub- 
lic library.  Both  are  good  things  to  be  supported  for 
the  people's  good.  Both  are  vital  to  public  educa- 
tion. Both  are,  in  principle,  free  institutions  for  the 
people.  Public  attendance  of  a  library,  however,  is 
occasional  and  individual;  public  attendance  of  a 
theatre  is  recurrent  and  en  masse.  Some  charge  for 
admission,  therefore,  to  a  civic  theatre  would  doubt- 
less have  to  be  made,  but  it  would  necessarily  be  only 
a  nominal  charge,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  providing 
a  convenient  and  just  method  of  distributing  seats. 
The  terrible  conditions  of  the  night  leisure  of  our 
working  classes,  as  described  by  Miss  Jane  Addams, 
is  due  largely  to  their  poverty ;  they  cannot  afford  to 
pay  the  admission  prices  to  the  better  types  of  en- 
tertainment. Indeed  this  gravely  applies  also  to  the 
middle  classes,  in  choosing  between  the  ** legitimate'* 
drama  and  vaudeville.  Though  it  does  not,  of  course, 
follow  that  the  higliest  prices  always  imply  highest 
standards  in  art.  The  admission  charges,  therefore, 
to  a  civic  theatre  should  be  a  minimum;  ranging 
probably  from  five  to  twenty-five  cents  at  the  most. 

Now  the  larger  scope — educational  and  sociologi- 
cal— of  the  civic  theatre  would  practically  exclude  it 
from  ordinary  competition  with  the  commercial 
theatre.  The  difference  between  the  two  types  of 
theatre  is  the  difference  between  leadership  of  public 
taste  and  catering  to  public  taste.  The  establish- 
ment of  civic  theatres  would  not  tend  to  do  away  with 
commercial  theatres ;  it  would,  however,  tend  to  raise 
those  theatres  to  the  level  of  the  civic  ideal.  That 
object  is  at  present  the  goal  of  all  managers  devoted 
to  dramatic  art.  Thus  one  civic  theatre  in  a  city 
would  be  in  a  position,  gradually  but  surely,  to  lead 
and  uplift  the  public  taste ;  and  that  result  would  be 
welcome  to  all  those  commercial  managers  of  the 
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better  class,  who  are  themselves  struggling  in  vain 
to  assume  artistic  leadership,  handicapped  by  the 
nature  of  commercial  competition.  There  is  no  valid 
reason,  therefore,  for  opposition  to  the  civic  theatre 
ideal  from  the  established  theatre.  Intelligent  un- 
derstanding of  the  ideal  is  all  that  is  needful. 

We  come  now  to  the  question:  If  civic  theatres 
are  desirable,  how  shall  they  be  organized? 

This  is  a  very  large  subject,  and  in  making  some 
brief  suggestions  for  preliminary  work,  I  wish  to 
preface  my  earnest  conviction  that  so  great  a  work 
should  be  undertaken  not  simply  enthusiastically, 
but  also  advisedly,  gradually,  intelligently.  Let  no 
city  or  community  ignore  the  vast  importance  of  the 
civic  theatre  to  its  welfare ;  on  the  other  hand,  let  no 
city  or  community  rush  hastily  into  so  complex  an 
tmdertaking  without  careful  and  expert  deliberation. 

OBGANIZATION  IN  GENERAIi. 

The  organization  of  a  civic  theatre  in  any  com- 
munity should  primarily  be  an  association  of  artists, 
for  the  gradual  development  of  experts.  For  the 
scope  of  the  civic  theatre  involves  a  many-sided  art. 
It  is  not  enough  that  the  policy  of  the  theatre  be 
safe-guarded  by  the  trusteeship  of  reliable  citizens 
or  institutions.  That  is  only  the  beginning.  The 
execution  of  its  policies  can  only  be  carried  out  eflS- 
ciently  by  artists  of  high  professional  standards. 
The  inner  organization  therefore  should  consist  of 
the  association  of  artists ;  and  since  the  principles  of 
community-expression  and  participation  are  inher- 
ent in  the  civic  theatre  ideal,  the  director  of  any  civic 
theatre  should,  if  possible,  be  an  artist  chosen  from 
among  those  of  its  own  inner  organization,  as  the 
one  best  qualified  in  the  many-sided  theatrical  art 
involved.    Artists  of  high  standards,  however,  are 
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not  to  be  found  in  all  American  communities ;  and  so 
this  all-important  essential  of  organization  may  fre- 
quently have  to  be  compassed  by  the  principle  of 
affiliation ;  affiliation  with  other  civic  theatre  organi- 
zations richer  in  artistic  endowment.  It  is  just  here 
that  the  American  Federation  of  Arts  can  make  it- 
self greatly  serviceable  in  a  national  capacity.  What 
then  are  the  first  steps  to  take  in  that  service?  I 
suggest  the  following : 

FIEST  STEPS  IN  OBGANIZATION. 

Keeping  the  large  ideal  fabric  of  the  civic  theatre, 
as  I  have  tried  to  outline  it,  simply  as  a  clear  goal  to 
be  sought  slowly,  patiently,  intelligently,  perhaps  not 
to  be  fully  attained  for  at  least  a  generation, — let  the 
Federation  proceed  at  once  to  take  action  in  the 
following  ways : 

COMMITTEE. 

First:  Appoint  and  empower  a  committee  of 
national  standing  to  stand  as  sponsors  for  the  civic 
theatre  ideal,  and  for  the  wise  application  of  that 
ideal  in  all  American  communities  that  desire  it. 

CENTRAL  BUEEAU. 

To  this  end, 

Secondly:  Establish  a  bureau  as  a  department 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Arts,  to  be  known  as 
the  Civic  Theatre  Bureau,  and  place  in  charge  of  it 
one  competent  salaried  manager,  who  shall  be  re- 
sponsible to  the  Civic  Theatre  Committee  for  organ- 
izing the  bureau  in  accordance  with  the  following 
suggested  policies: 

AFFILIATION  OF  ORGANIZATIONS. 

Policy  1 :    To  affiliate  with  the  bureau  all  existing 
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organizations,  clubs,  societies,  dramatic  or  otherwise, 
interested  in  the  civic  theatre  ideal. 

CLEABING  HOUSE  OF  INFOBMATION. 

2.  To  make  the  bureau  a  clearing  house  of  help- 
ful information  regarding  all  movements  in  America 
directed  toward  or  concerned  with  the  civic  theatre 
ideal. 

STATISTICS. 

3.  To  accumulate  and  publish  thoroughgoing 
statistics  concerning  all  theatrical  and  civic  con- 
ditions, local  and  national,  bearing  upon  the  need  of 
the  civic  theatre. 

PUBLICATION. 

4.  To  publish  in  pamphlets  for  free  distribution, 
or  in  **Art  and  Progress,"  communications  perti- 
nent to  the  civic  theatre  ideal. 

PEBSS   WOBK. 

5.  To  organize  efficient  press-work  throughout 
the  country  for  the  creation  of  enlightened  public 
opinion  concerning  the  policies  of  the  bureau. 

GUIDANCE  IN  LOCAL  OBGANIZING. 

6.  To  organize  local  civic  theatre  associations  in 
all  communities  desiring  intelligent  guidance  in  that 
respect,  with  the  objects,  first,  of  creating  in  each 
community  a  permanent  organization  of  experts 
under  properly  safeguarded  trusteeship;  and  sec- 
ondly, of  affiliating  the  organization  with  all  other 
organizations  connected  with  the  bureau,  for  the 
purposes  of  mutual  assistance,  enlightenment  and 
increased  power  in  promoting  efficiently  the  civic 
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ANTOINE  ''builded  better  than  lie 
knew*'  when  in  1887  he  founded  the 
Theatre  Libre,  and  proceeded  to  act  with 
his  back  to  the  audience.  Having  estab- 
lished his  enterprise  on  the  basis  more 
of  a  club  with  members  or  subscribers, 
than  a  public  theatre,  he  was  independent  of  the  many 
little  rights  and  annoying  restrictions  which  sur- 
round French  theatrical  managers,  and  most  im- 
portant of  all,  he  was  free  from  **la  censure."  He 
declared  war  against  **the  well-written  play,"  and 
furnished  the  public  with  an  infinite  variety  of 
dramatic  experiments;  plays  which  had  no  begin- 
ning, no  middle  and  no  end,  and  left  the  audience 
when  the  curtain  came  down  '4n  the  air"  exclaim- 
ing ''Et  puis?"  ''How  did  it  end?"  But  he  "was 
not  concerned  with  the  happy  ending.  He  was  con- 
tent to  place  before  the  Paris  audiences,  wearied 
with  the  conventional  plays  and  classical  master- 
pieces of  the  Comedie  Francaise  and  the  Odeon  ^'une 
tranche  sanglante  de  la  vie.'*  He  broke  the  fetters 
of  tradition  in  every  direction,  not  only  in  regard 
to  the  plays  he  presented,  but  the  way  in  which  they 
were  acted.  Scribe's  actors  frankly  talked  to  the 
audience,  and  were  more  concerned  with  rhetoric 
than  metre.  Like  the  Bayreuth  management,  who 
said  to  a  prima  donna,  essaying  the  part  of  Ortrud, 
"Nicht  so  viel  Stimme;  eine  Ortrud  welche  von  seine 
Stimme  denkt,  ist  kein  Ortrud"  (an  Ortrud  who  is 
thinking  of  the  quality  of  her  vocal  tones  is  no 
Ortrud),  so  Antoine  made  his  actors  cease  to  con- 
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sider  ^^Tart  de  lancer  la  phrase,"  and  taught  them 
how  to  build  up  the  vivid  picture  of  a  personality  by 
infinite  attention  to  detail,  by  repetition  of  charac- 
teristic gestures  or  tricks  of  speech,  and  facial  ex- 
pression. He  broke  the  tyranny  of  the  Comedie 
Francaise  with  its  pensionnaires  and  societaires  and 
its  comite  de  lecture,  elected  from  their  own  mem- 
bers and  doing  what  they  liked  with  authors  and  the 
drama,  from  the  strongly  entrenched  fortress  of 
their  subsidized  state  enterprise  and  their  prestige 
as  employees  of  the  Nation. 

But  the  keen  eyes  of  those  who  believed  in  the 
higher  functions  of  the  drama  were  watching  with 
interest  this  epoch  making  experiment,  and  it  is 
cliflficult  for  those  who  love,  and  believe  in  the  theatre, 
in  England,  to  realize  the  debt  of  gratitude  they  owe 
to  their  clever,  naturalized  fellow-citizen,  Mr.  J.  T. 
Grein.  A  colonial  produce  merchant  by  profession, 
and  Consul  General  of  the  Congo,  it  is  perhaps  as  a 
dramatic  critic  and  author,  translator  and  adapter, 
that  Mr.  Grein  is  most  universally  known.  Writing 
in  the  United  States,  away  from  my  records  and 
memoranda  of  the  movement,  I  cannot  now  give  ex- 
act dates  and  details  in  chronological  order,  but  the 
first  determined  effort  to  improve  the  status  of  the 
intellectual  drama  in  England,  as  far  as  modem 
plays  are  concerned,  was  undoubtedly  the  founding 
of  the  Independent  Theatre  by  Mr.  Grein,  about' 
1891.  Ibsen 's  '  *  Ghosts '  *  was  the  first  play  Mr.  Grein 
staged  in  the  little  theatre  in  the  Tottenham  Court 
Road,  which  the  Bancrofts  had  made  so  celebrated, 
and  which  is  now  replaced  by  the  fine  Scala  Theatre. 
The  importance  of  the  event  may  be  judged  by  the 
fierce  and  embittered  opposition  it  aroused.  Ee- 
spectable  mediocrity  arouses  no  such  angry  feelings. 
The  critics  of  the  old  guard  fulminated  against  the 
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"muck-ferreting  dogs,'*  who  could  find  pleasure  in 
"wallowing  in  filth."  A  companion  volume  to  the 
lexicon  of  abuse  about  Wagner  might  be  compiled 
from  the  daily  papers  of  the  next  three  years.  But 
Mr.  Grein  stuck  to  his  guns  and  produced  an  inter- 
esting play  by  George  Moore,  "The  Strike  at  Arling- 
f ord. ' '  He  followed  this  with  a  triple  bill,  and  plays 
by  Brandos  and  other  foreign  and  English  authors. 
He  then,  in  1894,  associated  with  himself  in  the 
direction  of  the  enterprise,  Mrs.  G.  C.  Ashton  Jon- 
son,  who,  under  the  nom-de-plmne  of  Dorothy  Leigh- 
ton,  had  written  two  novels  and  a  play  called 
"Thyrza  Fleming,"  which  had  attracted  his  atten- 
tion. The  three  of  us  then  incorporated  a  small 
limited  company  called  "The  Independent  Theatre, 
Limited,"  and  opened  a  season  with  "Thyrza  Flem- 
ing," which  proved  so  attractive,  that  though  the 
intention  was  to  give  only  one  or  two  performances, 
it  ran  for  a  week.  Then  in  the  early  spring  of  the 
following  year,  1895,  we  succeeded  in  bringing  over 
M.  Lugne  Poe  and  Mile.  Suzanne  Depres  with  a 
clever  troupe,  and  we  played  Maeterlinck  and  Ibsen 
in  French  for  a  week,  and  lost  nearly  all  the  capital 
of  our  poor  little  company  in  this  desperate  piece  of 
pioneer  work.  But  the  "right  people"  came,  and 
a  deep  furrow  was  ploughed  through  the  clods  of 
conventionality.  Maeterlinck,  himself,  came  over 
and  added  a  touch  of  originality  to  the  reception  that 
we  had  arranged  for  him,  by  wiring  during  the  morn- 
ing "Mere  oppose  depart."  As  it  was  frightfully 
rough  in  the  channel  and  the  dear  French  actors  and 
actresses  arrived  looking  like  thirty  cents,  we  natu- 
rally concluded  the  first  word  should  have  been 
"Mer"  and  that  this  was  the  Belgium  Shakespeare's 
(as  he  was  then  slightingly  called)  method  of  an- 
nouncing that  it  was  too  rough  to  cross.    But  no !  it 
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was  filial  devotion,  just  French  filial  devotion,  than 
which  there  is  nothing  more  touching,  but  fortu- 
nately our  lion  arrived  in  time  and  we  proceeded  with 
joy  to  our  financial  Thermopylae.  After  this  week, 
during  which  we  played  the  ** Master  Builder," 
**Rosmersholm,"  ''Pelleas  et  Melisande,"  *'L']ji- 
terieur,"  **L'Intruse,"  and  other  plays  of  Maeter- 
linck behind  a  blue  gauze  curtain,  we  laid  low  for 
a  while.  Mr.  Grein  found  that  he  had  to  devote  him- 
self more  to  his  business,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Char- 
rington  came  to  our  aid.  Mrs.  Charrington,  who 
as  Janet  Achurch,  had  made  a  great  reputation  as 
an  Ibsen  actress,  by  her  wonderful  impersonation  of 
Nora  in  the  ** Doll's  House,"  now  played  with  fine 
effect  in  several  other  plays  of  Ibsen,  Bernard  Shaw, 
Sidney  Ollivier,  and  other  foreign  and  English  play- 
rights.  But  gradually  that  eternal  want  of  pence, 
which  vexes  private  enterprises  as  well  as  public 
men,  brought  our  struggles  to  provide  London  with 
the  higher  drama,  to  a  pathetic  little  end  by  volun- 
tary liquidation. 

Mr.  Bernard  Shaw  delivered  a  characteristic 
funeral  oration,  but  hardly  had  the  liquidator  an- 
nounced that  there  would  be  no  return  to  the  share- 
holders, than  in  a  flash,  like  a  Phoenix  from  its  ashes, 
the  I.  T,  rose  again,  warmed  into  new  life  by  the 
literary  and  artistic  enthusiasm  of  Mr.  Frederick 
Whelen,  then  employed  in  the  Bank  of  England,  and 
now  Literary  Secretary  to  Mr.  Herbert  Beerbohm 
Tree.  He  convened  a  meeting  of  his  friends  in  the 
rooms  where  he  was  living,  in  Red  Lion  Square, 
which  had  been  the  home  of  William  Morris,  and 
there  and  then  the  "Stage  Society"  was  founded, 
began  a  career  which  has  now  seen  eleven  successful 
seasons,  and  has  to  its  credit  a  list  of  productions  of 
plays  by  many  of  the  most  distinguished  dramatists 
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of  the  day,  both  English  and  foreign;  Hauptmann", 
Sudermann,  Tolstoi,  Gogol,  Gorki,  Brieux,  Fran- 
cois de  Curel,  Ibsen,  Bjornson,  Bernard  Shaw, 
Somerset  Maugham,  Granville  Barker,  St.  John 
Hankin,  Arnold  Bennett,  Fiona  McLeod,  Yeats,  and 
several  more  have  contributed  some  of  their  finest 
plays  to  the  list  of  works  produced,  and  besides 
bringing  forward  known  masterpieces  and  works  by 
men  who  have  arrived,  there  have  been  many  ex- 
periments, not  always  successful,  but  always  inter- 
esting. The  Stage  Society  has  been  managed  by  a 
devoted  committee  comprising,  amongst  many 
others,  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw,  Mr.  Herz,  father  of  the 
charming  actress  Miss  Margaret  Halstan,  who  has 
found  some  of  her  best  opportunities  in  the  *' Stage 
Society'*  productions.  Doctor  and  Mrs.  Wheeler, 
Mr.  Lee  Matthews,  the  Honorable  Everard  Fielding, 
etc.,  etc.  Mr.  Whelen  is  the  chairman,  and  avoiding 
the  financial  rapids  that  engulfed  the  Independent 
Theatre,  the  ** Stage  Society"  has  established  its 
finances  on  a  sound  basis  by  never  producing  more 
plays  than  the  year's  subscriptions  will  pay  for,  and 
under  the  cast-iron  treasureship  of  Mr.  Hector 
Thompson,  a  chartered  accountant  and  a  Scotchman, 
this  rule  has  been  strictly  observed.  Moreover,  a 
substantial  reserve  fund  has  been  built  up  out  of 
the  entrance  fees,  and  this  growing  fund  is  the  nu- 
cleus of  a  sum  which  will  ultimately  be  devoted  to 
providing  a  permanent  home  for  the  Society  in  an 
appropriate  theatre  of  its  own.  Only  two  perform- 
ances of  each  play  are  given,  the  first  on  a  Sunday 
night,  the  second  on  a  Monday  afternoon.  The 
*' Stage  Society"  is  within  perilous  distance  of  be- 
coming fashionable,  for  the  Sunday  evening  audi- 
ences form  an  interesting  collection  of  people,  critics, 
authors,  actors  and  actresses,  and  those  who  are  in- 
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terested  in  the  things,  that  in  a  dramatic  sense  are 
**most  excellent,"  foregather  in  the  friendly  fashion 
that  the  frequent  meeting  on  occasions  of  common 
interest  fosters  so  delightfully. 

It  would  take  too  long  to  detail  all  the  various 
efforts  that  have  been  made  by  enterprising  and  self- 
sacrificing  people  to  present  the  public  with  some- 
thing they  don't  want  and  ought  to  want,  and  that 
when  it  has  been  offered  to  them  long  enough  and 
attractively  enough  they  find  they  do  want. 

That  clever  actress  and  authoress,  Miss  Elizabeth 
Eobins,  co-operated  with  Mr.  Gerald  Duckworth  and 
Mr.  William  Archer  in  an  enterprise  called  the 
*'New  Theatre,"  which  produced  Echegaray's 
"Mariana"  and  Ibsen's  "Hedda  Gabler."  This 
last  performance  was  so  masterly  an  interpretation 
that  I  was  able  to  tempt  the  late  Grant  Allen,  who 
had  abandoned  theatre-going  in  despair,  as  no  pas- 
time for  an  intelligent  man,  into  coming  up  one  fine 
afternoon  in  May  from  his  retreat  at  Dorking.  He 
created  the  fiercest  discussion  in  London  by  announc- 
ing that  "Hedda  Gabler  was  just  like  every  second 
girl  he  took  down  to  dinner  at  London  parties." 

But  this  enterprise  did  not  last  long.  Perhaps  be- 
cause there  was  too  much  ** astronomy"  in  the  man- 
agement. You  cannot  make  an  attractive  constella- 
tion by  surrounding  Spica  with  stellar  dust  of  the 
fifteenth  magnitude.  The  public,  however,  having 
now  dramatically  supped  with  Lucullus,  eagerly 
crowded  to  see  Mr.  Forbes-Robertson,  Mrs.  Patrick 
Campbell  and  Mr.  Martin  Harvey,  in  "Pelleas  and 
Melisande"  in  English,  and  if  report  says  true,  made 
as  much  every  week  for  months  as  the  poor  little 
forerunning  enterprise  lost  in  their  six  days  work 
against  apathy  and  the  forces  of  Philistia. 

Sir  Herbert  Beerbohm  Tree,  to  whom  the  English 
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stage  owes  much  as  actor  and  producer  of  some  of 
the  most  artistically  and  beautifully  mounted  plays 
London  has  seen,  has  at  intervals  given  matinees,  at 
which  he  has  performed  such  plays  as  Ibsen's  "An 
Enemy  of  the  People,"  and  latterly  these  matinees 
have  been  developed  into  a  practically  separate  en- 
terprise called  "The  Afternoon  Theatre."  Haupt- 
mann's  "Hannele"  was  produced  here,  beautifully 
acted  by  Miss  Marie  Lohr,  one  of  the  best  of  our 
very  young  actresses. 

Sir  Herbert  Tree's  graceful  daughter,  Viola,  ap- 
peared in  "Hansel  and  Gretel,"  for  excellent  music 
has  always  been  an  outstanding  feature  of  the  Tree 
management.  In  his  Shakespearean  festivals  also, 
Sir  Herbert  has  earned  the  gratitude  of  all  who 
appreciate  worthy  productions  of  the  great  plays. 

Very  important,  too,  in  the  history  of  the  modern 
movement,  was  the  Vedrenne-Barker  management 
at  the  Court  Theatre.  Here  the  policy  was  short 
runs,  and  the  production  of  plays  regardless  of  their 
commercial  value.  Many  of  Bernard  Shaw's  later 
works  were  first  produced  under  this  spirited  and 
artistic  management,  and  masterpieces  like  Gals- 
worthy's "The  Silver  Box"  and  Granville  Barker's 
"The  Voysey  Inheritance,"  brought  crowds  to  fre- 
quent revivals  of  the  various  plays  produced. 

Miss  Horniman  works  devotedly  and  persistently 
in  Manchester  and  Dublin,  and  has  done  wonders 
not  only  by  her  achievements,  but  by  force  of  her  ex- 
ample and  public  spirit.  Then  there  is  the  Irish 
theatre,  in  which  Lady  Gregory  and  Mr.  W.  B.  Yeats 
are  moving  spirits,  and  now  the  largest  and  most 
encouraging  features  are  the  establishment  of  two 
repertoire  theatres  in  London.  The  first,  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Herbert  Trench,  at  the  Haymarket, 
began  well  and  "  repertoirically, "  but  having  found 
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Maeterlinck's  ''Blue  Bird,"  seems  indisposed  to 
court  unhappiness  by  letting  go  of  it,  for  when  I  left 
London  it  was  still  flying  strong,  after  a  year  of 
eight  shows  a  week.  The  second  was  Mr.  Frohman  's 
-venture.  He  engaged  a  galaxy  of  talent  and  has 
given  a  spirited  succession  of  good  plays,  but  hav- 
ing been  unable  to  prevent  repeating  plays  for  which 
the  public  were  clamoring  at  the  box-oflice,  he  has 
not  pleased  those  sterner  spirits  who  would  have 
preferred  his  producing  plays  which  the  public  has 
studiously  refrained  from  coming  to  see.  The  very 
latest  news  is  that  Miss  Gertrude  Kingston  is  start- 
ing an  enterprise  of  her  own,  to  be  run  on  "artistic 
lines." 

But  enough  of  schemes  and  enterprises  and  the 
history  of  the  modem  movement.  ''The  play's  the 
thing,'*  and  of  that  and  its  progenitors,  rather  than 
its  producers,  I  will  treat  in  the  next  number. 

G,  C.  ASHTON  JONSON, 


THE  CALIFORNIA  GROVE  PLAY. 

'HROUGH  the  Grove  Play  of  the  Bohe- 
mian Club,  of  California,  there  has  arisen 
— almost  by  chance — a  new  dramatic 
form.  It  is  neither  opera,  nor  masque, 
nor  drama,  nor  yet  spectacle;  but  com- 
bines some  of  the  features  of  all  the  four. 
This  remarkable  development  is  to  be  traced  first, 
of  course,  to  the  theatrical  bent  and  ability  of  the 
members  of  the  club,  but  more  especially  to  the  phys- 
ical characteristics  of  the  setting  for  their  plays, 
which  they  were  able  to  select.  The  club  owns  a 
forest  of  redwoods  some  sixty  miles  from  San  Fran- 
cisco; here,  in  a  carefully  chosen  spot,  they  erected 
a  stage,  and  called  on  their  poets  and  composers  for 
plays. 

Then  appeared  the  new  dramatic  form.  For  the 
opportunity  offered  by  this  setting  was  unique,  and 
the  artists  availed  themselves  of  it  to  the  full. 

**The  Stage,"  writes  Mr.  Garnet,  in  his  official 
treatise  on  The  Bohemian  Jinks,  *'is  situated  at  the 
foot  of  a  wooded  hillside  and  is  framed  by  the  trunks 
of  enormous  trees  that  form  a  natural  proscenium. 
In  front  is  an  orchestra-pit  large  enough  to  accom- 
modate the  fifty  or  more  musicians  employed  in  the 
production.  .  .  .  The  hillside  rises  abruptly 
from  the  back  of  the  stage,  and  on  it  is  a  series  of 
platforms,  completely  masked  by  foliage,  where  parts 
of  the  action  take  place.  .  .  .  The  action  may 
take  place  here,  not  at  one,  two  or  three  elevations, 
but  at  ten,  or  even  more  if  necessary.  ...  A 
rugged  trail,  concealed  by  underbrush,  ascends  the 
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inclined  portion  of  the  stage  in  a  zigzag  course  to  a 
point  over  a  hundred  feet  in  a  straight  line  from  the 
lowest  platform,  and  at  an  elevation  above  it  of  some 
sixty  feet.  .  .  .  The  hillside  is  a  natural  sound- 
ing board,  and  the  acousties  of  the  place  are  so  good 
that  words  spoken  in  a  normal  tone  from  the  highest 
point  on  the  trail,  by  a  person  whose  voice  has  or- 
dinary carrying  power,  can  be  distinctly  heard  at 
the  back  of  the  auditorium  glade. ' ' 

Picture  the  scene  on  that  one  midsummer  evening 
when  the  play  was  presented !  All  around  the  utter 
blackness  of  the  majestic  woods,  as  silent  as  they 
are  dark,  save  for  the  small  sounds  of  the  forest,  and 
the  music  of  an  unseen  river  lapsing  through  the 
night ;  and,  above,  the  gentle  moon  clustered  around 
by  her  attendant  stars.  The  audience  is  1,200  men ; 
not  a  woman  is  present.  The  stage  is  hidden  by  no 
curtain;  the  enveloping  obscurity  of  the  night  is 
shield  enough.  There  are  no  footlights ;  there  is  no 
scenery  save  that  which  lavish  nature  has  provided. 
For  the  system  of  lighting,  which  is  effective  with 
the  flat  planes  of  the  ordinary  stage,  proves  unsatis- 
factory when  the  background  is  one  of  natural  foli- 
age; and  painted  scenery — tried  only  once — ^is 
dimmed  and  dwarfed  by  the  surpassing  grandeur 
of  the  Grove  itself.  The  stillness,  the  calm,  the  per- 
fumes of  the  forest,  the  soft  light  that  just  suffices 
to  make  the  beauty  of  the  darkness  visible,  the 
freshness  of  the  mountain  air — ^how  all  these  must 
work  for  the  poet,  and  charm  the  souls  of  the  listen- 
ers. Then,  of  a  sudden,  the  music  begins.  The  black- 
ness is  lifted,  and  lights  appear  secretly  here  or  there 
— ^now  leaping  from  the  heart  of  a  tree,  now  from 
the  foliage,  now  gleaming  from  two,  three,  five,  seven 
or  more  of  the  many  platforms  into  which  the  stage 
is  divided.   "Now  the  voice  of  an  actor '*  writes  Mr. 
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Gamett,  ** rises  rhythmically  in  a  passage  of  poetry; 
now  a  troop  of  choristers  sing  a  mighty  chant,  while 
the  orchestra  leaps  to  their  aid  with  a  great  volmne 
of  sound  that  fills  every  recess  of  the  grove.  Splen- 
did figures,  in  auras  of  light  that  seem  to  emanate 
from  their  persons,  appear  at  various  points  on  the 
hillside  and  take  part  in  the  action ;  a  band  of  dancers 
run  upon  the  stage  and  perform  a  sylvan  dance  with 
gracile  wavings  of  branches  or  the  clinking  of  cym- 
bals." 

The  zeal  that  marks  the  preparation  for  each  an- 
nual play  is  admirable,  and  extraordinary  ingenuity 
is  shown  in  providing  those  brilliant  effects  which 
the  setting  admits.  Mr.  J.  O'D.  Bennett,  writing  ia 
the  Chicago  Record  Herald,  quotes  a  good  instance 
of  skill  and  daring  from  *  *  The  Triumph  of  Bohemia. '  * 

There  was  a  wonderful  scene  depicting  the  invasion 
of  the  woodland  by  the  ancient  enemy  of  the  trees, 
the  Spirit  of  Fire.  The  orchestra  sounded  the  Fire 
motif,  expressive  at  first  of  the  flickering  of  flames, 
and  at  the  highest  point  on  the  hillside  the  Spirit 
burst  out  of  the  darkness  in  flame.  Fire  leaped  four 
feet  into  the  air  from  his  helmet  and  from  a  torch 
devised  in  the  form  of  a  scourge  which  he  carried. 
Pausing  on  the  height  an  instant  he  began  a  down- 
ward rush,  covering  two  hundred  feet  of  hillside  in 
eight  seconds.  He  moved  in  leaps  of  five  feet  and 
every  leap  was  made  into  blackness.  All  the  runs 
which  he  traversed  and  all  the  platforms  on  which 
he  alighted  were  masked  in  foliage  and  at  his  every 
footfall  flames  leaped  from  the  earth  beneath  him. 
He  made  the  descent  of  two  hundred  feet  in  sixteen 
leaps,  and  an  arrangement  of  sixteen  electrical  push- 
buttons, controlling  wires  running  over  the  hillside, 
was  required  to  produce  the  flames  that  marked  his 
progress. 
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The  actor  who  performed  this  scene  took  his  life  in 
his  hands,  for  the  slightest  miscalculation  meant  a 
broken  neck.    He  rehearsed  his  plunge  for  a  month. 

One  of  these  plays  has  been  given  each  year  since 
1902,  as  the  climax  to  the  Club's  summer  outing  in 
the  Grove.  The  poet  and  composer  are  always  club- 
members,  the  audience  consists  of  club-members  and 
their  guests,  the  play  is  presented  only  once  and  is 
never  published,  jand  the  commercial  element  is  en- 
tirely eliminated. 

The  pieces  considered,  up  to  the  present,  the  most 
representative  of  the  genius  of  the  place  are  ''The 
Hamadryad'*  and  "The  Triumph  of  Bohemia." 
This  year  "The  Cave  Man"  was  successfully  given, 
and  may  be  taken  as  typical  of  the  way  in  which  these 
plays  are  suggested  by  the  occasion  and  the  sur- 
roundings. 

"The  Cave  Man,"  writes  the  author,  "has  its  in- 
spiration in  the  fact  that  the  sequoia  groves  of  Cali- 
fornia, one  of  which  the  Bohemian  Club  owns,  are 
the  only  forests  now  existing  that  resemble  the  for- 
ests of  the  cave  man's  day.  .  .  .  No  attempt  has 
been  made  to  reproduce  the  exact  conditions  of 
speech,  appearance,  or  musical  expression.  .  .  . 
The  characters  have  been  costumed  to  suggest  men 
of  a  primitive  type,  yet  far  removed  from  the  crea- 
ture that  was  to  evolve  the  gorilla  of  our  day.  That 
creature,  also  a  character  in  the  drama,  doubtless 
resembled  the  cave  man  more  nearly  than  his  de- 
scendant resembles  us.  His  quest  of  the  woman  in 
the  play  is  warranted  by  the  reported  anxiety  of 
modem  Africans  regarding  their  own  women  and 
the  gorilla." 

The  play  has  a  good  story  with  plenty  of  action 
and  a  happy  ending,  and  is  richly  supplied  with 
songs  and  with  music,  the  aim  of  which  is  to  parallel 
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.  .  .  the  ideas,  occurrences  and  pictures  as  they 
occur  in  the  text  and  action."  It  closes  with  an  epi- 
logue in  which  the  natural  advantages  of  the  setting 
are  fully  used  to  represent  The  Ascent  of  Man.  At 
the  top  of  the  hill  are  heard  Spiritual  Voices,  sing- 
ing to  an  organ  accompaniment.  Then,  through  the 
far  foliage,  a  star  shines  out,  and  from  it  comes  a 
voice  which  sings  a  song  telling  how  '*I  am  the  voice 
that  stirs  forever  in  the  restless  heart  of  man."  A 
little  while  passes,  and  in  the  deep  shadows  below, 
are  descried  cave  men  who  **  climb  upward  in  shadow 
until  they  are  replaced  by  shepherds  climbing  upward 
in  a  dim  light.  As  the  shepherds  reach  a  higher 
level  they  are  replaced  by  farmers,  who  climb  in 
turn  upward  in  a  stronger  light."  As  the  farmers 
attain  a  higher  level  they  are  replaced  by  warriors, 
who  climb  in  a  yet  stronger  light.  The  warriors  then 
are  supplanted  by  philosophers,  who  reach  the  high- 
est visible  path.  Meantime  more  shepherds,  and 
farmers,  and  warriors  have  been  streaming  in,  each 
class  to  its  own  proper  level  on  the  hillside ;  so  that 
now,  at  last,  the  whole  ascent  is  thronged  with  the 
procession  of  the  ages.  Then  rings  out  a  fanfare  of 
trumpets.  The  dawn  begins  to  break  above  the  hill- 
top. The  Spiritual  Voices  greet  the  ultimate  victory 
of  Man 's  evolution.  And  *  *he  who  spoke  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount,  appears  above  the  gathered  multitude. 
A  splendor  of  light  bursts  upon  the  forest,  and  a  cloud 
of  white  doves  hover  above  the  climbing  hosts. '  * 
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I  INGE  the  renaissance  of  pageantry  in 
England  and  America  in  1905,  a  series 
of  splendid  spectacles  has  been  witnessed 
in  both  countries.  The  interest  aroused 
by  this  form  of  popular  expression,  in 

the  five  years  since  it  first  sprang  again 

toliife,  is  astonishingly  deep  and  widespread.  Al- 
ready in  England  pageantry  seems  to  be  accepted 
as  a  permanent  institution.  The  smaller  towns 
throughout  the  kingdom,  inspired  by  such  superb 
pageants  as  those  of  Oxford  and  York,  make  their 
preparations  for  their  local  celebrations  with  great- 
est care.  The  schools  give  special  attention  to  the 
subjects  of  the  proposed  pageants,  while  in  many 
places  the  pupils  are  not  only  drilled  for  months  in 
their  respective  roles,  but  the  costumes  and  proper- 
ties are  made  by  them  under  skilled  instructors. 

We  have  not  yet  reached  this  point  of  develop- 
ment in  America — we  fall  short  of  this  English  thor- 
oughness, but  we  are  none  the  less  enthusiastic, 
none  the  less  fertile  and  inventive;  and  this,  per- 
haps, from  necessity  since  we  do  not  possess  Eng- 
land's historic  background.  Fortunately,  however, 
the  limits  of  pageantry  are  not  confined  to  the  illus- 
tration of  past  events.  To  picture  the  life  about  us, 
to  interpret  the  inner  and  poetic  meaning  of  our 
most  familiar  institutions,  to  illustrate  and  guide 
our  hopes  and  aspirations,  are  as  much  functions  of 
pageantry  as  to  review  and  reverence  the  past. 
But  we  have  by  no  means  exhausted  our  own  historic 
traditions.  Many  of  our  towns  and  cities  have  al- 
ready held  celebrations  illustrating  the  history  of 
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their  growth,  and  doubtless  in  the  course  of  time 
every  town  and  city  will  have  done  so.  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Lake  Champlain,  Springfield,  Mass., 
New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.,  Norwich,  Conn.,  and  Deerfield, 
Mass.,  are  among  the  many  places  to  have  held  his- 
toric pageants.  None  of  these  places,  however,  has 
had  the  foresight  that  has  characterized  the  little 
town  of  Peterborough,  N.  H.  So  far  as  can  be 
learned,  Peterborough  is  the  only  one  among  them 
all  that  is  preparing  to  make  pageantry  a  perma- 
nent part  of  its  community  life.  It  is  the  only  one  of 
them  all  to  possess  a  setting  for  its  pageants:  a 
stage,  an  audience  chamber,  and  all  the  facilities 
necessary  for  the  presentation  of  elaborate  outdoor 
spectacles.  What  is  the  reason  for  this  unexampled 
foresight?  Why  is  Peterborough  thus  disintin- 
guished?  The  answer  to  this  query  is  full  of  inter- 
est and  inspiration. 

For  many  years  Peterborough  was  the  home  of 
the  musician  and  composer  Edward  MacDowell. 
There  he  wrote  a  large  part  of  his  most  noteworthy 
compositions,  due  in  great  measure  to  the  inspira- 
tion he  derived  from  the  beauty  and  serenity  of  his 
surroundings.  Much  of  MacDowell 's  music  reflects 
the  spirit  of  this  lovely  country  as  the  titles  to  many 
of  his  compositions  prove.  His  "Fireside  Tales," 
"New  England  Idyls"  and  "Woodland  Sketches" 
are  some  of  the  best  known  of  his  recent  composi- 
tions. In  the  very  prime  of  life,  the  composer  was 
stricken  with  an  illness  to  which  he  at  last  suc- 
cumbed only  three  years  ago.  After  his  death,  Mrs 
MacDowell,  with  the  help  of  the  MacDowell  Memo- 
rial Association,  commenced  the  undertaking  which 
had  been  her  husband's  ardent  dream.  This  was  to 
use  the  Peterborough  estate  as  a  haven,  where  gifted 
men  and  women,  unable  to  secure  a  congenial  and  in- 
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spiring  environment,  might  have  the  opportunity 
to  pursue  their  vocations  uninterrupted  by  financial 
cares,  and  in  surroundings  conducive  to  their  high- 
est development.  The  generous  efforts  of  Mrs. 
MacDowell  and  her  friends  have  been  well  repaid. 
For  nearly  three  years  this  splendid  undertaking 
has  been  in  active  operation,  and  promises  to  be- 
come a  beneficent  influence  in  the  world  of  art. 

In  connection  with  this  project,  it  was  proposed 
that  a  pageant  be  given,  illustrating  the  history  of 
Peterborough,  which  would  be  a  fitting  memorial 
to  Mr.  MacDowell,  and  in  which  the  townspeople 
could  join.  Mrs.  MacDowell  consulted  George 
Pierce  Baker,  Professor  of  Dramatic  Literature  at 
Harvard  University,  in  regard  to  the  plan,  and 
asked  him  to  write  and  direct  the  pageant.  Profes- 
sor Baker  was  immediately  interested,  but  it  was  not 
until  he  had  conceived  the  idea  of  utilizing  Mac- 
Dowell's  music,  as  the  background  and  inspiration 
of  the  pageant,  that  he  was  filled  with  the  enthu- 
siasm that  carried  him  so  brilliantly  through  his  ar- 
duous undertaking. 

As  Professor  Baker  studied  MacDowell 's  com- 
positions, it  became  clear  to  him  that  music  so  poetic, 
so  suggestive  could  never  be  the  background  for 
realism;  and  that,  therefore,  to  be  successful,  he 
must  fuse  his  dramatic  scenes  with  the  moods  ex- 
pressed by  MacDowell 's  music.  This  was  made  pos- 
sible because  the  composer  had  reflected  in  his  music 
with  such  truth  the  poetic  significance  of  Peter- 
borough and  its  surroundings.  After  much  time 
and  thought  had  been  given  to  the  selection  of  the 
compositions,  fifteen  were  finally  chosen  as  the  most 
suitable.  Then  commenced  the  task  of  combining  the 
different  elements  to  be  used:  the  music,  the  his- 
torical episodes,  the  balance  of  the  serious  and  the 
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amusing  pantomime,  singing  and  dancing.  It  was  a 
fascinating  puzzle.  In  its  solution,  Professor  Baker 
was  fortunate  in  securing  three  excellent  assistants. 
Herman  Hagedom,  Instructor  in  English  at  Har- 
vard University,  wrote  the  lovely  and  appropriate 
lyrics,  poetic  pioneer  work  of  real  creative  import- 
ance in  this  art ;  Chalmers  Clifton,  still  a  student  at 
Harvard,  orchestrated  and  conducted  the  music  with 
skill  and  rare  appreciativeness ;  and  Miss  Gwendolyn 
Valentine  admirably  arranged  the  graceful  inter- 
pretive dances. 

When  at  last  the  pageant  was  written,  it  conveyed 
not  only  the  interpretation  of  MacDowell's  music, 
but  also  the  message  that  out  of  men's  dreams  and 
aspirations  comes  man's  growth;  from  the  longing 
of  those  early  Scotch-Irish  settlers  for  freedom  and 
emancipation  came  the  founding  of  the  town  of  Pe- 
terborough and  its  subsequent  history.  In  short,  to 
quote  Professor  Baker's  own  words,  ''the  pageant 
was  based  on  the  thought  that,  bom  from  the  dreams 
of  men,  interpreted  in  them,  history  begins  and  is 
represented." 

The  pageant  once  written,  next  came  the  task  of 
producing  it.  First  of  all,  there  was  the  setting  to 
be  chosen.  A  pine  wood  on  the  MacDowell  estate 
was  finally  devoted  to  this  purpose.  The  trees  were 
cut  away  until  space  enough  had  been  cleared  for 
a  large  stage  and  an  audience  chamber  accommodat- 
ing over  ten  hundred  people.  Through  the  tall 
pines,  that  formed  the  background  for  the  stage,  a 
cleft  was  cut  affording  a  glimpse  of  the  noble  out- 
line of  Mt.  Manadnock  in  the  distance.  The  ap- 
proaches to  the  stage  were  screened  by  young  spruce 
and  evergreen  trees.  On  one  side,  where  the  wood 
was  still  intact,  a  long  avenue  had  been  cut  where 
most  effective  entrances  and  exits  were  made.    The 
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orchestra  was  so  placed  as  to  be  directly  in  front  of 
the  stage,  yet  not  within  the  vision  of  the  spectator. 
Outside  of  the  enclosure,  devoted  to  the  perform- 
ance, was  a  spacious  clearing  for  the  use  of  auto- 
mobiles and  carriages.  In  short,  practicability  and 
beauty  were  successfully  combined. 

The  preparation  of  the  setting  took  so  much  longer 
than  had  been  expected  that  it  left  only  three  weeks 
in  which  to  rehearse  the  people.  It  seemed  out  of 
the  question  to  prepare  the  pageant  in  this  short 
time,  but  the  miracle  was  accomplished  through  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  director  and  the  efficient  help  he 
received  from  his  three  colleagues,  from  Mrs.  Mac- 
dowell  and  from  zealous  and  devoted  students  living 
at  Hillgest.  Moreover,  the  two  hundred  townspeo- 
ple who  participated  in  the  celebration  were  so  heart 
and  soul  with  the  idea,  that  they  greatly  lightened 
the  burden  by  attending  rehearsals  most  faithfully, 
many  of  them  at  great  sacrifice  to  themselves  of  time 
and  labor.  Community  spirit  was  thoroughly 
aroused,  and  new  and  hitherto  unsuspected  kind- 
nesses and  generosities  were  discovered  among 
neighbors  and  friends.  Three  performance  of  the 
pageant  were  given  which  were  attended  by  capacity 
audiences. 

The  pageant  was  named  ** The  House  of  Dreams," 
in  tribute  to  MacDowell's  log  cabin. 

**A  house  of  dreams  untold, 

It  looks  out  over  the  whispering  tree-tops 

And  faces  the  setting  sun.** 
From  the  deeps  of  the  woods,  a  clear  horn  sounding 
announced  the  fact  that  the  pageant  was  to  begin. 
The  orchestra  took  up  the  note,  and,  as  the  music 
rose  and  fell,  a  tall,  majestic  figure  in  white  appeared 
from  the  wood,  and  silently  moved  across  the  stage. 
This  was  Clio  as  the  muse  of  history.    Turning  to 
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the  woods  about  her,  she  summoned  her  sister  muses, 
each  accompanied  by  the  dreams  she  inspires. 
Voices  from  afar  joined  in  the  swelling  music  to 
which  the  muses  danced  their  measured  cadences, 
accompanied  by  the  silent,  gray-draped  dreams.  Led 
thus  into  the  realm  of  dreams  and  aspirations,  we 
were  supposed  to  view  all  that  followed  in  the  mood 
of  fancy. 

Following  this  introduction  came  the  first  episode 
of  the  historical  pageant  called  "The  Indian  Idyl," 
a  picturesque  rendering  of  the  wooing  of  an  Indian 
bride.  No  word  was  spoken,  but  by  means  of  elo- 
quent pantomime  and  song,  to  the  background  of 
the  composer's  music,  the  story  was  graphically 
told. 

Next  came  *  *  The  Conditions  in  North  Ireland  Com- 
pelling the  Emigration  of  the  Settlers."  The  scene 
opened  with  the  appearance  of  a  ragged  little  boy 
evidently  in  search  of  something.  It  proved  to  be 
food,  for  presently  he  was  gnawing  a  root  he  had 
pulled  from  the  ground.  With  a  cry  a  pitiful  old 
woman  sprang  upon  him  wrenching  the  food  from 
his  hands.  Other  poverty-stricken  peasants  joined 
them,  but  presently  a  crowd  of  more  prosperous 
folk  appeared  who  lustily  sang  and  danced  to  the 
music  of  the  *'Cruiskeen  Lawn."  A  spirited  scene 
between  a  deposed  lord  and  his  tyrant  usurper  fol- 
lowed this,  ending  in  a  heated  discussion  in  which 
the  courageous  Puritan  elder  upheld  the  cause  of 
his  oppressed  people. 

*'The  Departure"  was  the  next  episode.  From 
the  distance,  were  heard  the  voices  of  the  emigrants 
singing  the  sonorous  Scotch  hymn  ** Dundee."  As 
the  Puritans  passed  across  the  stage  on  the  way 
to  their  ship,  they  were  greeted  by  friends  and  neigh- 
bors.   Very  sorrowful,  very  tender  were  the  part- 
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ings.  Waving  their  farewells  and  weeping  on  each 
others  shoulders,  those  who  were  left  behind  bade 
a  last  good-bye  to  the  intrepid  souls  who  were  leav- 
ing them.  A  lump  rose  in  one's  throat  at  the  an- 
guished cry  of  one  poor  old  mother,  as  she  disap- 
peared through  the  little  group,  beating  her  breast 
in  her  despair. 

But  the  triumph  and  reverent  joy  of  *'The  Land- 
ing." the  scene  that  followed,  quickly  dispelled  the 
gloom  of  the  preceding  episode  led  by  the  Puritan 
elders,  the  emigrants  entered  this  strange  new  land 
with  up-turned  faces  and  praise-giving  song.  Kneel- 
ing, they  silently  gave  thanks  for  their  deliverance, 
and  taking  up  the  song  again,  they  marched  on 
undauntedly  to  their  new-found  home. 

In  the  next  episode  the  Indians  appeared  again. 
This  time  it  was  upon  the  occasion  of  **Thc  Burial 
of  the  Chieftain."  Already  they  foresaw  the  pass- 
ing of  the  race.  There  was  no  longer  the  same  child- 
like content  and  happiness;  they  had  become  re- 
signed and  sorrowful.  To  the  sombre  and  sonorous 
tones  of  MacDowelPs  music,  the  Indians  slowly  filed 
away  with  the  body  of  their  chieftain  raised  high 
among  them. 

This  episode  ended  the  first  part  of  the  pageant. 
An  eight  minute  intermission  followed,  and  then 
came  the  opening  scene  of  the  second  part  called  "A 
Colonial  Wedding."  Full  of  life,  color  and  variety 
was  this  scene.  Groups  of  dancing  men  and  girls, 
a  lively  race  between  two  youths,  a  bridal  proces- 
sion, a  spinning  song  to  the  accompaniment  of  whir- 
ring wheels  and  lastly  the  bride  clinging  to  the  groom 
on  horseback  as  he  galloped  away  with  her  down 
the  long  avenue  of  pines. 

A  short  intermission  followed  this  episode.  Then 
the  orchestra   commenced  the   strains   of  "Uncle 
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Eemus,"  and  there  appeared  the  grotesque  figure  of 
"Old  Black  Baker"  with  his  huge  umbrella  and  his 
faithful  bottle,  from  which  he  surreptitiously  drank 
copious  draughts.  Suddenly,  there  leaped  from  the 
wood  a  long  lithe  figure  in  red  with  hoofs  and  horns. 
With  twirls  and  whirls  and  stings  and  pricks  this 
** devil"  tormented  the  poor  befogged  and  terrified 
old  black  man  until,  in  abject  horror,  he  ignomini- 
ously  took  to  his  heels.  The  laughter  and  applause 
of  the  audience  soon  re-called  the  two  quaint  fig- 
ures who  had  so  graphically  illustrated  this  old  Pe- 
terborough legend. 

By  this  time  we  had  arrived  at  the  Revolution. 
The  next  scene,  therefore,  illustrated  the  **Call  to 
Arms."  Farmers  and  ploughboys,  on  their  way  to 
and  from  their  work,  are  apprised  of  the  news  that 
a  battle  is  at  hand.  With  instant  readiness,  they  un- 
harness their  plough-horses  and  saddle  them  in- 
stead. The  people  flock  with  guns  and  ammunition. 
An  aged  man,  with  two  stalwart  grandsons,  sends 
them  to  the  war  in  his  place,  urging  them  to  be  cou- 
rageous. At  this  point  a  very  human  touch  was 
added  to  the  scene.  One  of  the  oldest  inhabitants 
of  Peterborough,  who  was  playing  the  part  of  the 
grandsire,  stopped  all  proceedings  by  interpolating 
a  speech  of  his  own  composing.  With  the  most  un- 
affected simplicity,  he  addressed  the  volunteers,  ad- 
vising them, ' '  should  their  ammunition  be  exhausted, 
to  emulate  the  shrewd  and  dauntless  David,  who 
slew  his  Goliath  (here  he  stopped  and  picked  up  a 
stone)  with  this  weapon."  In  other  words  ** never 
say  die,  for  if  you  can't  beat  the  British  one  way, 
then  you  must  do  so  in  another."  The  audience  was 
quick  to  respond  to  this  bit  of  realism. 

Next  came  the  **Song  of  the  Weavers"  to  the 
music  of  **La  Fileuse"  by  MacDowell's  Master, 
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Raff,  the  only  composition  (except  some  Irish  folk- 
song) not  MacDowell's  used  during  the  perform- 
ance. This  illustrated  the  cotton-mill  industry, 
which  flourished  in  Peterborough  at  the  beginning 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  Seated  in  rows  one  be- 
hind the  other,  the  women  accompanied  their  sing- 
ing with  movements  in  imitation  of  the  working  at 
the  old  hand-looms;  for  in  those  days,  the  young 
women  often  worked  in  the  mills  to  lay  by  money 
for  a  marriage  portion  or  an  education,  not  neces- 
sarily for  self-support. 

Following  this  bright  and  tuneful  scene,  came 
"The  Deserted  Farm."  As  the  country  expanded, 
the  ambitious  and  courageous  people  left  the  old 
homesteads  to  find  new  homes  in  richer  lands.  The 
scene  opened  with  the  entrance  of  a  rumbling 
prairie-wagon;  one  by  one  the  saddened  family 
mounted  the  roomy  vehicle.  Friends  come  to  bid 
them  farewell,  and  the  lover  clasped  his  sweet- 
hearths  hand  even  as  the  wagon  drew  her  from  his 
side.  This  scene  recalled  ''The  Departure"  of  their 
forefathers,  and  was  one  of  the  most  affecting  and 
convincing  episodes  in  the  pageant. 

Miss  Valentine  closed  the  second  part  of  the  per- 
formance with  an  enchanting  ''autumn"  dance,  that 
left  us  thrilled  and  breathless  as  the  flying  folds  of 
her  scarlet  and  russet  gown  disappeared  down  the 
woodland  pathway. 

After  another  eight-minute  wait,  the  third  part 
of  the  pageant  was  opened  by  the  episode  of  "The 
Civil  War."  A  stirring  march,  had  been  arranged 
into  a  song  of  welcome,  which  the  crowds  of  people 
sang  to  the  victorious  soldiers  returning  from  their 
mighty  battles.  Companies  of  infantry  and  cavalry, 
together  with  the  townspeople,  filled  the  stage  in 
moving,    glowing   groups.      Old   tattered,    battle- 
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stained  flags  were  greeted  with  cheers;  horses 
wheeled  and  turned,  curveted  and  pranced.  It  was 
a  time  of  triumph  and  rejoicing,  and  the  scene  stirred 
one's  blood  with  responsive  fire  and  enthusiasm. 

In  the  next  episode  **  Peterborough  Welcomed 
People  of  Other  Nations  and  the  Muses  to  her  Woods 
and  Hills."  Fourteen  different  nations  are  repre- 
sented in  the  present  population  of  Peterborough, 
and  men  and  women  from  distant  lands  joined 
heartily  in  the  ''Danse  Andalouse." 

The  final  episode  of  the  historical  pageant  was 
called  "The  March  Past."  In  this  Peterborough 
reviewed  all  the  historical  groups  that  had  gone  be- 
fore. A  *'Song  of  Triumphant  Labor"  was  ar- 
ranged from  portions  of  the  ''Sonata  Tragica"  in 
which  the  entire  two  hundred  and  fifty  voices  joined. 
All  the  Peterboroughs  of  England,  Canada  and  the 
United  States  met  to  review  this  stirring  assemblage. 
To  the  accompaniment  of  brass  and  drum,  the  sing- 
ing multitude  moved  in  intricate  figures  about  the 
stage,  until  at  last  they  passed  away  into  the  woods, 
their  song  fading  with  them  into  the  distance.  Then 
for  a  moment  we  were  left  to  silence.  Presently,  the 
orchestra  commenced  the  wood-like  strains  of  "The 
Wild  Rose."  A  clear  high  voice  floated  out  from 
the  wood,  and  to  this  gentle  accompaniment  the 
muses  and  their  dreams  again  appeared,  and  softly 
held  their  sway  over  us.  "The  Spirit  of  the  Master 
Speaks,"  the  song  was  called.    It  ended: 

Come,  oh,  songs !  come,  oh,  dreams  I 

In  our  house  is  deep  rest, 
Through  the  pines  gleams  gleams 

Bright  the  gold  West! 
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There  the  flutes  shall  cry- 
There  the  viols  weep. 

Laughs  my  dreams,  and  sigh, 
Sing  and  vigil  keep. 

Call  to  them  that  sleep ! 
CalllCaU! 

And  to  these  words  of  Hagerdon^s  lovely  lyric  the 
ever-silent  dreams  and  muses  faded  into  the  dim 
green  wood. 

As  the  pageant  hegan,  so  it  ended  with  the  dreams 
of  the  composer,  and  the  hopes  and  aspirations  of 
the  early  settlers,  embodied  in  the  muses  and  their 
misty  companions.  The  poetry  and  suggestiveness 
of  the  composer's  music,  as  well  as  the  drama  of  that 
little  town  had  been  most  truthfully  conveyed,  and 
left  an  impression  of  thoughtful  beauty  in  the  minds 
of  the  spectators. 

There  are  three  distinctive  features  in  this  Peter- 
borough pageant  which  I  think  give  it  a  peculiar  im- 
portance and  significance. 

First,  it  was  not  only  the  expression  of  the  his- 
tory of  a  town;  it  was  a  tribute  to  a  great  artist. 
Secondly,  its  emphasis  upon  music  was  such  as  to 
give  a  sense  of  dramatic  unity  to  the  disassociated 
series  of  episodes  which  are  solely  characteristic  of 
most  modem  pageants.  Thirdly,  and  this  was  by 
far  its  most  significant  feature,  the  Peterborough 
pageant  had  for  its  director  a  scholar  who  is  un- 
usually endowed  with  artistry,  imagination  and  ex- 
ecutive authority.  The  fact  that  Professor  Baker 
of  Harvard  is  an  expert  in  this  special  subject  was 
of  the  utmost  significance  to  the  Peterborough  pag- 
eant, and  bears  upon  the  future  of  pageantry  else- 
where. For  if  this  form  of  expression  is  to  become 
a  vital  factor  in  the  life  of  our  people,  it  must  first 
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surmount  the  obstacles  of  technical  mediocrity  and 
commercialism.  Unless  we  hold  before  ourselves 
standards  of  excellence,  quickening  in  growth  with 
each  succeeding  year,  this  splendid  form  of  popular 
expression  will  fail  to  develop  its  great  possibilities 
for  usefulness,  and  may  tend  to  become  frivolous  or 
debased.  We  must  therefore  seek  constantly  to  raise 
the  level  of  artistic  merit  in  our  pageants,  and  not 
be  satisfied  alone  with  arousing  community  spirit  or 
neighborly  interest.  We  must  call  upon  our  artists 
as  experts,  and  look  to  them  for  that  high  leader- 
ship which  shall  make  of  pageantry  a  lasting  and  a 
vital  art.  Hazel  MacKaye 


HANS  SACHS 

IN    THE    GREEK    THEATEE    OF    THE    UNIVEBSITY    OF 
CALIFOBNIA 

HE  Greek  Theatre  of  the  University  of 
California  has  offered  the  residents  of 
Berkeley  and  the  neighboring  cities, 
Oakland  and  San  Francisco,  so  much  of 
the  beautiful  and  unique  that  they  have 
almost  come  to  look  upon  remarkable 
dramatic  productions  there  as  a  matter  of  course. 
Still  another  noteworthy  performance  took  place  on 
the  evening  of  September  4th,  when  the  Pacific  Saen- 
gerbund,  which  held  its  first  annual  meeting  in  San 
Francisco  during  the  preceding  week,  met  there  for 
a  final  festival.  Preceding  the  distribution  of  the 
prizes  and  the  singing  of  the  combined  societies, 
four  plays  by  Hans  Sachs  were  given  by  University 
students,  who  interpreted  the  quaint  old  German 
farces  with  much  delicacy  and  whimsical  humor.  So 
excellent  was  the  acting  that  even  to  those  who  did 
not  understand  German  the  performance  was 
delightful. 

From  the  Prologue  by  TU  Eulenspiegel  and  **The 
Court  of  Venus,"  which  dates  from  1517  and  is  sup- 
posed to  be  Hans  Sachs*  first  play,  down  through 
''The  Peddler's  Basket,"  "The  Vagrant  Student  in 
Paradise,"  and  **The  Peasant  in  Purgatory,"  it 
seemed  like  turning  the  pages  of  a  familiar  nursery 
book  and  having  each  one  miraculously  come  alive. 
The  bizarre  characters  and  the  fairy-tale  colors  of 
the  costumes,  bright  reds,  blue,  and  greens,  and  glit- 
tering white  and  gold,  brought  back  a  host  of  fav- 
orites to  the  reader  of  Grimm  and  Hans  Andersen. 
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Throughout  the  vociferation  of  knights,  soldiers, 
and  peasants,  the  wrangling  of  peddlers  and  ser- 
vants, and  the  sepulchral  admonitions  of  the  worthy 
abbot,  came  the  tinkle  of  the  jester  *s  bells,  as  Til 
Eulenspiegel,  sprawled  out  on  the  steps  of  the  lit- 
tle stage  that  rose  from  the  great  one  of  the  The- 
atre, clapped  his  hands  in  applause  or  shook  his 
sides  with  contagious  laughter.  The  prize  cups  pre- 
sented by  the  Emperors  of  Germany  and  of  Aus- 
tria, the  flags,  and  the  college  pennants  were  all 
that  served  to  dispel  the  illusion  of  an  old-world 
spectacle.  As  a  creation  of  medieval  atmosphere, 
the  offering  was  eminently  successful.  To  project 
thousands  of  twentieth  century  theatre-goers  into 
the  spirit  of  a  sixteenth  century  lark,  was  an 
achievement  for  which  the  actors  deserve  hearty 
congratulations. 

Elisabeth  Willis  Barstow. 


EDITORIAL. 


SHOW,   PLAY,  AND  DBAMA. 

^bT  that  country  of  Europe  where  modern 
drama  took  its  rise,  the  traditions  of  the 
old  Latin  comedy  were  still  alive.  In 
spite  of  conspicuous  histrionic  talent, 
and  the  popular  love  for  the  * '  show, ' '  the 
drama  never  attained  in  Italy  to  its  final 
flowering  in  works  of  really  national  and  universally 
human  genius,  to  rank  with  her  production  in  other 
arts.  True,  her  Comedy  of  Masks  set  all  Europe  to 
staging  contemporary  life  in  antic  form,  yet  Italy 
was  destined  to  evolve  no  Lope,  no  Shakespeare,  no 
Moliere,  not  even  a  Calderon  or  a  Schiller.  Tris- 
sino,  Tasso,  Ariosto,  Macchiaevelli,  had  abundant 
poetic  spirit,  tragic  fervor,  verbal  wit,  vis  comica. 
Yet  Metastasio,  Goldoni,  and,  bom  out  of  due  time, 
Vittorio  Alfieri,  are  her  glories  of  dramatic  litera- 
ture, and  they  might  be  described  with  justice  as  the 
world's  supreme  opera  librettist,  a  lesser  Moliere, 
and  a  sterner,  but  less  magnetic,  Schiller.  Need  we 
ask  why  such  should  be  the  case?  When  audiences 
come  to  see,  rather  than  to  hear,  their  men  of  talent 
will  develop  the  show  rather  than  the  higher  drama. 
The  famous  Commedia  del  Arte — in  which  all  was 
pantomine,  set  characters,  gradually  evolved  scen- 
ario, and  spontaneous  improvised  dialogue, — ^was 
invited  to  Paris  by  Henry  III.,  and  duly  established 
in  the  French  capital,  furnished  Moliere  with  prece- 
dents, technique,  materials,  stage  setting,  and  finally 
reached  out  even  to  Scandinavia  through  the  Nor- 
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wegian  Holberg,  becoming  ancestral  thus  to  the 
comedy  of  the  Far  North.  At  home,  in  Venice,  it 
fruited  in  the  popular  genius  of  Goldoni.  It  pene- 
trated into  the  Spanish  peninsula,  as  did  also  the 
Italian  literary  comedy.  Doubtless  direct  traces  of 
an  important  influence  on  drama  in  Tudor  and  Stuart 
England  might  be  recorded  were  they  diligently 
sought.  All  honor  then  to  Italy  and  her  Commedia 
del  Arte ;  that  is,  her  craft-comedy,  the  duly  evolved 
creation  to  supply  the  demand  for  amusement  and 
craving  for  histrionic  virtuosity;  all  honor  also  to 
Italy 's  artistic  tragedy,  pastoral  masque  and  comedy 
of  intrigue  and  manners,  however  unfortunately  de- 
ficient in  the  true  popular  inspiration.  A  Commedia 
del  Arte  without  intellectual  significance  and  poetic 
genius ;  a  literary  tragedy  and  comedy  and  pastoral 
drama  without  popular  inspiration;  such  is  an  ac- 
count of  Italy's  contribution  to  the  drama,  and  the 
mere  statement  constitutes  a  suiBBcient  criticism. 

THE  SINGLE  AIM  OF  DRA.MA. 

In  the  drama,  as  we  know  it  at  its  fullest  and  rich- 
est development,  are  involved  a  number  of  arts  in 
various  combination  and  mutual  subserviency  to  a 
single  purpose:  (1)  Imaginative  writiilg,  (dialogue, 
monologue,  etc.)  in  prose  or  verse;  (2)  architecture, 
painting  and  sculpture  in  various  degrees  for  the  set- 
ting of  the  play,  and  the  poses  and  groupings  of  the 
actors  at  critical  moments;  (3)  the  dance;  in  the 
dynamic  sequence,  that  is  to  say,  of  pose  and  gesture, 
expression  and  grouping;  (4)  the  mimetic  element 
or  histrionic  art;  that  is,  the  actor  obsessed  by  the 
conceived  character  in  the  given  situation,  lending 
himself  as  a  living  word  to  the  spirit  of  the  whole. 
Now  it  is  the  combined  attack  on  the  audience  through 
all  these  arts,  under  the  sovereignty  of  dramatic 
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genius,  that  carries  thought  and  emotion  to  the  pitch 
requisite  for  bringing  into  conscious  presence,  with 
power, — ^the  very  Joy  and  Courage  of  life.  To  see 
an  audience  lifted  out  of  themselves,  thrilled  together 
with  the  significant,  palpitating,  articulate  spectacle ; 
individual  barriers  broken  down,  one  great  sea  surg- 
ing through  and  over  all ;  one  great  heaven  brooding 
in  sublime  silence  above,  near  and  nearer,  till  the 
crested  waves  of  emotion  actually  mingle  their  spray 
with  the  blue  and  rose  and  gold  of.  the  hovering 
clearness  and  grace  and  glory, — that  is  to  have  be- 
held indeed  the  miracle ;  the  God  of  Life  manifest  in 
man. 

THE  AESTHETIC  CONTEIBUTION. 

Now,  however  moved  an  audience  may  be,  at  the 
moment,  to  heroic  joy,  to  large  laughter,  it  is  in  the 
reaction  from  excitement  that  we  can  adequately 
measure  the  value  of  the  experience.  The  voice  of 
reason,  of  conscience,  of  aesthetic  criticism  may  be 
drowned  in  the  crowd ;  but  they  awaken  in  the  sepa- 
rate quiet  of  the  individual  soul.  If  there  was  indeed 
real  light  in  the  crowd,  there  is  surely  an  after-glow 
for  private  mind  and  heart.  If,  on  the  contrary,  we 
react  to  mortification,  to  shame,  to  disgust,  it  is  clear 
that  we  shall  not  sincerely  cry  *  *  encore, "  *  *  dacapo ! ' ' 
We  shall  not,  with  the  approval  of  our  best  self,  seek 
a  renewal  of  the  individual  immersion  into  the  spirit 
of  the  crowd,  under  the  dominion  at  least  of  that 
particular  genius  who  controlled  us  to  our  hurt  and 
disgrace.  Hence  it  is  that,  although  the  mere  show 
will  suffice  to  give  pleasure,  to  amuse,  to  entertain, 
to  distract,  only  what  we  respect,  remember  tenderly, 
or  joyously,  without  anxiety,  or  the  least  uneasiness 
and  distaste,  will  secure  in  the  long  run  our  profit- 
able adherance  and  support. 
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Undoubtedly  "the  dramatist  must  extract  from  his 
crowd  whatever  he  presents  for  their  intelligent 
contemplation,  fanciful  delight  and  passionate  en- 
thusiasm ;  but  he  may  take  as  freely  and  more  safely 
out  of  the  higher  in  them,  eschewing  the  lower. 
Granted,  that  in  a  crowd,  thought  and  feeling  tend 
to  seek  (like  water)  the  lower  levels  by  the  shortest 
route ;  how  do  they  not,  on  the  other  hand,  respond, 
(like  water  also),  to  the  caress  of  the  tropic  sun, 
grow  mystically  luminous,  still,  and  mount  invisibly 
to  fill  the  sky  with  stratus,  nimbus,  cumulus  and 
cirrus!  Mankind  may,  in  the  crowd,  lapse  to  the 
primitive  and  crude.  But  suggestible  as  they  are, 
they  respond  also  to  those  rarer  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings, which  in  private  elude  and  vanish,  save  only 
for  their  greatest  minds  and  hearts.  Admit  they 
hark  back  to  their  whence,  do  they  not  also  yearn 
forward  to  their  whither,  and  upon  little  stimulation 
most  potently,  to  the  discomfiture  of  cynic  and  cor- 
rupter? Let  the  dramatist,  then,  take  the  crowd 
where  they  are,  not  merely  where  they  seem  to  lag, 
or  confess  themselves  by  false  shame  to  have  their 
being.  Let  him  carry  them  back,  if  necessary,  to 
their  more  vigorous,  primitive  states,  but  for  a  run- 
ning start  only,  and,  gathering  momentiun,  proceed 
to  control  and  hurl  them  up  and  on  to  beyonds  of 
fancy,  aspiration,  imagined  Edens;  and  experience 
has  proved  again  and  again  that  they  will  acknowl- 
edge with  gratitude  the  use  thus  made  of  their  sug- 
gestible crowd-state  for  the  establishment  in  some 
ecstatic  thrill  of  a  communion  between  the  higher 
self  of  each,  and  the  higher  selves  of  all.  Thus  and 
thus  only,  rather  than  by  the  use  of  specifically 
moral  and  theological  materials,  does  the  drama  be- 
come religious. 
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CROWD-PSYCHOLOGY  AND  PROGRESS. 

There  are  in  our  day  those  who  glibly  quote  crowd- 
psychology  as  a  fatal  fact;  who  consider  it  unmor- 
ally,  as  presenting  limits  absolutely  set  for  the  his- 
trionic artist  and  the  dramatic  thinker.  But  surely, 
just  as  the  law  of  cause  and  effect,  when  recognized, 
may  paralyze  those  who  view  themselves  as  wholly 
one  with  the  effects,  it  may,  and  does  energize,  on 
the  other  hand,  all  such  as  identify  themselves  boldly 
with  the  causes.  Once  we  understand  that  the  crowd 
is  other  than  a  numerical  sum  of  individuals,  becom- 
ing a  most  suggestible  psychic  whole,  in  which  all 
emotions  are  contagious,  no  more  is  needed  to  give 
us  hope,  nay  the  promise  of  great  things  for  the  race, 
than  the  inspired  master,  to  assume  intelligent  con- 
trol, and  by  delight,  carried  to  rapture,  direct  whither 
he  will,  the  soul  of  the  whole. 

When  a  reader  of  poetry  enjoys  at  the  fullest  a 
favorite  poem,  it  is  that  he  re-creates  out  of  his  own 
memories,  fancies,  imaginings,  what  the  poet  first 
created  and  attempted  to  make  contagious  and  im- 
perative through  rythm,  rhyme  and  subtle  use  of 
language.  For  the  "spectator-auditor"  of  a  play, 
there  are  really  more  processes  to  be  reckoned  be- 
tween the  first  and  last  terms  of  the  series.  The 
dramatic  poet  has  conceived,  visualized,  and  has  re- 
corded in  choice  words  with  stage  directions;  the 
actor,  the  scene  painter,  the  stage  manager  (as  dis- 
poser of  the  moving  tableau),  in  compelling  terms 
of  flesh  and  blood,  of  sense  appeal,  through  infectious 
passion  and  tremulous  tone,  re-create  together  to 
illusion,  at  the  very  verge  of  hallucination,  whatever 
the  dramatist  first  created  in  solitude.  How  mani- 
foldly reinforced  and  hallowed  and  beatified  may 
not  the  dramatist's  creation  be  by  these,  his  co- 
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creators ;  or  how  piteously  defeated,  deformed,  and 
damned ! 

But  then  the  ** spectator-auditor,"  furthermore, 
brmgs  to  the  occasion  his  own  experience,  fancy, 
passion,  imagination.  The  audience  has  been  se- 
lected by  the  very  nature  of  the  dramatist's  work, 
if  sincerely  advertised,  from  out  of  the  general  gopu- 
lation.  They  are  for  the  matter  in  hand  the  pecul- 
iarly aware,  eager,  responsive,  the  alive,  the  fas- 
cinated; and  it  is  they,  then,  (as  a  select,  educated, 
insthictively  organized  crowd — a  host,  be  it  noted, 
and  not  a  mob)  who  are  subjected  to  the  reinforced 
stress  of  the  dramatist,  and  who  become,  with  their 
co-creators  on  the  stage,  the  true  creators  of  the 
drama ! 

Imagine  a  great  performance  in  an  empty  theatre ! 
Does  not  every  actor  on  the  stage  well  know  him- 
self to  be  but  acting  on  the  boards,  what  Life,  as  the 
veritable  Lord  of  hosts,  is  enacting  in  a  super-human 
way  through  the  ordered  hosts  of  spectator-auditors, 
in  whose  eyes  for  the  nonce  shines  the  super-human 
light,  and  in  whose  ears  are  ringing  the  chords  and 
exquisitely  prolonged  tones  of  the  chiming  spheres  f 
It  is  the  right  audience  then,  which  really  creates  the 
drama;  and  without  whom  dramatist,  stage  man- 
ager, actor,  scene-painter,  and  electrician  have  toiled 
together  in  vain.  How  the  dramatist  himself,  seated 
in  such  an  audience,  has  the  heavens  opened  for  him 
also,  and  his  poor  efforts,  all  pitiful  concern  for 
name  and  fame,  have  utterly  passed  away  in  the 
humble  consciousness  that  he  has  helped  initiate  the 
process  of  true  creation,  in  which  he  is  himself  in- 
volved and  lost  and  found  again. 

CONTRIBUTION  OP  ATJTHOEITY. 

Now  it  is  only  fair  to  observe  that  the  name  and 
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fame  of  the  dramatist  author,  yes,  and  the  fame  of 
the  chief  actor,  may  have  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the 
spontaneous  response  of  audiences  to  the  stimulus 
of  dramatic  thought  and  passion.  It  would  be  fool- 
ish to  pretend  that  without  the  late  Mr.  Richard 
Mansfield,  Henrik  Ibsen's  ''Peer  Gynt,"  even  in  a 
mutilated  form,  or  the  great  Moliere's  **  Misan- 
thrope" in  its  integrity,  could  ever,  at  our  present 
stage  of  dramatic  education,  have  filled  large  theatres 
from  coast  to  coast  with  appreciative,  if  not  en- 
thusiastic audiences.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Mans- 
field was  not  unaware  of  the  prestige  he  himself 
gained  by  the  association  of  his  name  with  that  of 
Ibsen,  Shakespeare  and  Moliere.  Receptivity  is  a 
matter  largely  of  favorable  preconception.  A  selec- 
tion has  been  wrought  by  the  advertised  familiar 
name,  and  a  particular  expectation  raised,  which, 
while,  to  be  sure,  they  may  provide  exacting  critical 
demands,  do  also  undoubtedly  predispose  to  self- 
control,  reverent  patience,  and  the  waiving  at  least 
of  prejudices  until  gripped  by  the  magnetic  power 
of  the  actor.  The  dramatist  then,  who  knows  his 
public,  and  the  actor-manager  likewise,  do,  and  should 
recognize  the  possibility  and  the  necessity  of  select- 
ing, educating,  organizing,  ay  and  favorably  pre- 
judicing the  desired  audience;  so  that,  whatever 
limits  are  apparently  imposed  by  crowd-psychology 
statically  viewed,  may  be  dynamically  resolved  or 
exploited.  And  be  it  recorded  that  Authority,  rightly 
exercised,  is  the  prerogative  and  chief  resource  of 
the  great  artist  in  every  age,  and  in  none  more  than 
one  of  so-called  democracy.  Imagine,  even  in  the  old 
world,  a  Wagner  or  a  Rostand,  without  an  earned 
authority,  imposing  on  their  contemporaries  a  Par- 
sifal, a  Chantecler !  For  obviously  if  our  ideal  be  in 
a  democracy,  free  opportunity,  room  at  the  top;  in 
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course  of  time  qualifications  for  suffrage,  and  the 
expression  of  effective  opinion  must  be  imposed. 
More  and  more  we  will  come  to  exact  that  one  speak 
from  knowledge  and  experience,  if  he  is  to  get  a 
hearing.  We  grow  to  realize  generally  the  need  of 
specialization,  and  to  rely  on  the  expert,  waiving 
personal  like  and  dislike  and  superficial  opinion. 
Transferring  from  the  sphere  of  industry  and  ap- 
plied science  to  that  of  art  and  literature  the  same 
habit  of  deference  to  trained  experience,  it  is  natural 
that  we  should  finally  ask  for  leaders  in  taste  as  well 
as  in  political  doctrine.  As  a  matter  of  common 
knowledge,  in  the  two  arts  nearest  akin  to  drama, 
by  the  fact  that  they  make  their  simultaneous  appeal 
to  masses  of  humanity,  we  have  in  America  imder- 
gone  a  marvelous  education.  Compare  the  audiences 
for  Beethoven  today  with  those  of  forty  years  ago. 
Imagine  such  a  thing  as  the  Manhattan  Theatre 
jammed,  day  by  day,  to  the  doors,  at  high  prices,  for 
music  as  esoteric  as  that  of  Strauss  or  DeBussy! 
This  is  the  work  directly  and  indirectly  of  certain 
well-known  leaders  of  taste,  notably  in  the  middle 
West  of  Thomas.  Or,  on  the  contrary,  imagine  our 
responding  today  with  delight  to  the  florid,  vapid, 
resonant  periods  of  spread-eagle  eloquence  with 
which  our  fathers  were  regaled !  Nowadays  we  ask 
a  soberer,  austerer,  subtler  art  if  we  are  to  be  moved 
at  all.  Now  as,  in  oratory  and  music,  large  sections 
of  the  public,  wielding  great  influence  and  vested  with 
social  prestige,  have  become  exacting,  refined  and 
disciplined  in  taste,  so,  certainly,  if  there  be  public 
leaders  and  teachers  forthcoming  who  are  earnest, 
discreet,  energetic,  convincing,  authorative,  we  shall 
progress  also  in  course  of  time  to  a  severer  wide- 
spread taste  for  the  highest  and  noblest  in  drama. 
Who,  then,  shall  doom  drama  alone  of  all  the  arts 
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to  the  anarchic  rule  of  mob  law?  Judge  Lynch  for- 
sooth enthroned  forever  in  aesthetics?  We  at  least 
shall  appeal  from  Philip  drunk  to  Philip  sober,  and 
shall  indeed  help  him  to  his  sober  second  thought, 
compounding  as  palatable  an  antidote  as  possible 
for  his  quick  consumption. 

BBADEE  AND  PLAYGOER. 

And  what  shall  be  the  means  for  raising  up  lead- 
ers of  dramatic  taste?  It  ought  not  to  be  difficult 
to  prescribe  for  the  patient,  our  present-day  public, 
in  his  now  diagnosed  condition. 

Leaders  of  dramatic  taste  are  primarily  readers  of 
drama.  When,  for  instance,  L' Illustration  publishes 
its  frequent  supplement  containing  a  play  fresh  from 
the  boards,  a  double  process  of  education  is  for- 
warded. When  the  dramatic  critic  of  our  own  daily 
press,  uncontrolled  by  the  advertising  department  of 
his  paper,  is  a  reasonably  intelligent,  sympathetic, 
winsome  man,  he  can  do  much  even  for  the  thought- 
less masses.  But,  on  the  whole,  the  primary  diffi- 
culty remains  in  the  too  obvious  fact  that  we  have, 
generally  speaking,  lost  the  ability  to  read  edi- 
torials !  And  what  of  these  plays  ?  We  can  all  skip 
to  be  sure,  and  nimbly  run  down  the  page  on  the 
diagonal ;  we  can  fly  from  headline  to  headline ;  but 
few  of  us  can  read;  that  is,  read,  recognize  and  feel 
the  printed  words,  quickly  appreciate  their  colloca- 
tion, the  qualities  of  sentence  structure,  etc.,  and 
project  visibly,  audibly  for  ourselves  the  world  of 
thoughts  and  feelings  dealt  with  by  the  writer,  really 
enough  to  make  them  compete  with  the  acts,  and  facts 
and  forces  environing  us.  And  as  for  verse,  blank 
or  rimed,  fettered  or  a  la  Walt,  alas,  who  is  there 
among  us  dares  to  read  it  without  bodyguard  aloud? 
We  shall  soon  need  to  shove  our  records  into  Victors 
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for  fear  that  Shakespeare,  Milton,  Keats,  Shelley 
and  the  rest  of  the  divine  singers  shall  become  mere 
names  to  our  masses,  who  have  been  rendered  im- 
aginatively deaf  and  dumb  by  waste  and  haste,  in- 
attention and  fatigue,  flippancy  and  scorn  of  brains 
when  employed  otherwise  than  in  the  direct  produc- 
tion of  wealth.  Peculiarly  prevalent  and  appalling 
is  this  fact  of  our  imaginative  illiteracy,  our  inability 
to  read,  when  we  endeavor  to  deal  with  the  literary 
drama.  The  writer  for  the  stage  suppresses,  omits 
whatever  may  at  the  time  be  entrusted  to  gesture, 
facial  expression  and  *' business;"  suggests  always 
rather  than  states,  avoids  the  definite  abstract  terms ; 
seeks  the  allusively  colloquial,  the  emotionally 
charged,  the  tense,  the  indirect,  the  suggestive.  So 
the  reader,  unless  specially  trained,  is  thrown  into 
confusion.  A  really  great  piece  of  dramatic  writ- 
ing like  "As  the  Leaves"  may  seem  to  him,  upon 
first  perusal,  superficial  and  insignificant.  **The 
Master  Builder"  on  the  other  hand,  wholly  unin- 
telligible and  morose !  Hence  there  arises  the  need 
of  the  professional  dramatic  reader  who  shall,  with- 
out waste  of  attention  in  sensational  virtuosities,  in- 
terpret for  an  ordinary  audience,  desiring  instruc- 
tion and  amusement  at  the  same  time,  the  chief  mas- 
terpieces of  dramatic  literature,  current  and  classic, 
domestic  and  foreign.  The  trained  reader  of  the 
drama  being  granted,  and  the  dramatic  critic,  and, 
to  help  both,  the  professional  reader  who  shall  make 
poetry  (and  particularly  stage  poetry),  vocal  once 
more  as  of  old,  we  are  far  on  the  road  towards  our 
goal.  But  the  amateur  dramatic  club,  with  its  pos- 
sible adjunct  for  the  elect  in  the  way  of  a  class  for 
pursuing  the  study  of  technique,  rendering  year  by 
year  for  friends  and  neighbors  one  or  two  master- 
pieces, what  a  help  is  offered  here !    The  enlightened 
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amateur  knows  of  course  that  there  is  no  use  his  act- 
ing a  part  that  he  can  adequately  act.  He  cannot 
cany  the  play,  and  hence  he  wUl  not  be  tempted  to 
represent  things  vapid  and  inane.  Instinctively  he 
feels  the  need  to  have  the  play  rather  carry  him.  So 
he  will,  after  experimentation  perhaps  more  or  less 
pathetic,  attempt  the  classics,  or  at  least  great  plays ; 
frankly  confessing  himself  in-expert  and  in-ept,  but 
all  the  more  zealous  therefore  to  present  the  worthy. 
So  will  his  friends  and  neighbors  be  socially  induced 
to  subject  themselves  to  a  process  of  education  in 
taste,  and  obtain  at  least  a  bowing  acquaintance  with 
the  masters  of  the  craft. 

But  perhaps  even  more  important  than  amateur 
dramatic  companies,  assisted  by  professional  read- 
ers, would  seem  to  be  the  old-fashioned  stock  com- 
panies, which  need  everywhere  in  our  opinion  to  be 
re-established.  With  the  repertoire  made  notable 
by  an  occasional  masterpiece,  bringing  actor  and 
public  together,  training  both  to  many  parts  and 
styles  and  types,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  there  should 
emanate  from  the  activity  of  stock  companies  a 
wider  knowledge  of  dramatic  literature,  and  a  more 
disciplined  taste  in  the  actor's  art,  to  less  depend- 
ence ultimately  on  "stars"  and  elaborate  settings, 
and  to  greater  mutual  respect  and  cordial  interest. 
Such  stock  companies,  if  liberally  endowed  and  di- 
rected, could  in  drama  perform  the  function  of  the 
symphony  orchestra  in  music. 

We  would  not  fail  to  commend  the  civic  pageant 
and  the  amateur  play  (exemplified  in  the  New 
Orleans  Mardi  Gras  and  the  Bohemian  Grove  Play 
of  San  Francisco,  and  the  recently  announced  Pitts- 
burg anniversary)  which  have  served  and  will  serve 
to  develop  public  taste,  actors  and  dramatists.  Last 
of  all  we  should  mention  such  a  theatre  as  that  be- 
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longing  to  the  University  of  California,  to  which  a 
large  public  that  ordinarily  does  not  frequent  the 
theatres  look  for  occasional  productions  on  a  large 
scale,  both  amateur  and  professional.  Any  artist 
can  there  do  his  best,  and  the  public  therein  as- 
sembled asks  of  him  nothing  less,  and  nothing  more ; 
and  takes  it  on  trust  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  is 
offered.  Were  theatres  of  this  hospitable  sort  dot- 
ted all  over  our  great  country,  and  managed  by  en- 
lightened committees  of  citizens  who  could  have  no 
possible  financial  interest  in  their  conduct,  it  is  hard 
to  predict  what  might  not  yet  evolve  in  the  way  of 
original  dramatic  art  on  our  Continent — so  full  of 
life  to  express,  and  of  exuberant  desire  to  express  it, 
in  order  that  we  may  enjoy  it  to  the  full. 

VABIBTIES  OF  DRAMA. 

Now,  as  to  the  question  of  monotony  and  variety 
in  inspiration,  let  us  speak  a  work  quite  frankly. 
We  at  least  would  not  always  wrestle  with  the  angel 
until  dawn;  neither  would  we  forever  roll  with  Sil- 
enus  in  the  knee-deep  grass  by  the  chortling  brook. 
True,  we  would  frolic  as  the  butterfly,  if  we  might ; 
as  the  ephemeris  on  occasion,  through  the  starlit 
summer  night ;  gambol  innocently  as  the  lamb  among 
the  meadow-sweet ;  but  we  would  also  sweep  at  times 
over  the  mountains  like  the  purple  storm-cloud, 
charged  with  lightning,  heralded  by  livid  yellows  and 
lurid  greens.  We  would  cut  our  swirling  furrows 
as  Leviathan  through  the  churned  deep  to  the  polar 
silences  of  mystery  and  death.  In  all  the  moods, 
that  is  to  say,  Dionysos,  the  god  of  life,  will  meet  us 
half  way  and  extract  from  every  moment  its  pos- 
sible significance  and  joy.  The  great  crisis  of  life 
too  often  overtakes  us  unawares.  To  redeem  our 
suffering,  grief,  bereavement  from  vulgarity,  chal- 
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lenging  spiritual  courage  to  achieve  a  super-natural 
peace — such  is  the  mission  of  tragedy;  but  no  less 
noble  service  is  the  redemption  of  our  common-place 
existence  from  vulgarity  to  sweet  reasonableness, 
sanity,  self-control ;  evoking  the  spirit  of  divine  non- 
sense to  dance  triumphantly  over  the  levels  of  com- 
mon sense,  and  make  common  sense  itself  grow  green 
and  fragrant,  gracious,  dignified,  wise  of  heart.  So, 
surely,  idyl  (youthful  pleasure,  happy  fancy)  has  its 
rights,  the  *'As  You  Like  It"  mood;  and  elegy, 
(pathos,  tender  pity,  translation  into  the  minor  key 
of  vexation,  defeat,  disillusion)  this  mood  also  should 
have  its  artistic  opportunity  on  the  stage.  Not  ab- 
solutely would  we  at  least  deny  satire,  the  lampoon, 
their  jovial  or  saturnine  transfiguration ;  not  wholly 
would  we  discredit  melodrama,  as  well  as  farce,  or 
begrudge  it  the  satisfaction  for  its  hunger  after 
factitious  experience  at  a  frantic  pitch ;  for  we  can- 
not fail  to  sympathize  with  the  young  soul  that 
knows  not  grief  or  sorrow  of  its  own  and  expatiates 
vicariously  and  delights  itself  in  volcanic  eruptions 
of  rage  and  bottom-stirred  oceans  of  tears !  Within 
true  aesthetic  limits  every  mood,  each  in  turn,  each 
aiding  and  relieving  the  other,  may  and  should  dis- 
port itself,  as  a  child  of  God,  and  minister  to  man- 
kind a  goodly  courage  and  joy  and  gratitude.  Away 
with  partisan  criticism,  and  civil  wars  within  the 
large  tolerant  republic  of  life  and  art ! 

A  CAMPAIGN  OP  EDUCATION. 

Now,  if  we  would  be  truly  catholic  in  taste  (inclu- 
sive, that  is  to  say),  as  regards  the  creative  moods 
out  of  which  shall  proceed  the  Dionysiac  revel,  we 
ought  also  to  insist  with  equal  emphasis  on  the  for- 
mation of  our  critical  conception  of  drama,  in  cath- 
olic— ^inclusive — spirit.     Only  after  a  sympathetic 
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consideration  without  partiality,  (endeavoring  to 
cease  being  merely  ourselves  in  a  provincial  sense 
and  become  appreciators  'Ho  whom  nothing  human 
shall  be  alien,")  of  the  various  forms  that  have  from 
time  to  time  actually  arisen,  suiting  the  temper- 
ament of  different  peoples  and  the  different  archi- 
tectural and  other  equipment  of  the  stage,  can  we 
hope  to  arrive  at  such  a  catholic,  inclusive,  concep- 
tion? Essentially  there  is  no  law  of  drama  but  what 
shall  minister  to  the  vital  interest  in  presentation, 
and  clearly  that  will  differ  from  age  to  age  and  from 
folk  to  folk.  It  is  manifestly  absurd  to  derive  our 
critical  notion  of  what  is  drama  from  Aristotle.  He 
wrote  after  the  close  of  the  great  Athenian  dramatic 
age.  A  decline  in  taste  had  already  set  in.  There 
seemed  to  be  ahead  no  outlook,  vivifying  men's  im- 
aginations. To  accept  him  as  absolute  authority 
then,  even  on  the  Hellenic  Drama,  would  be  most  im- 
prudent. And  what  would  become  of  Shakespeare 
had  the  authority  of  the  Stagyrite,  so  doubtfully 
beneficent  to  theology,  prevailed  in  aesthetics  with 
the  aid  of  a  doughty  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  and  the  ful- 
minating Ben  I 

Heirs  of  the  ages  we,  and  every  precedent  shall 
have  its  rightful  weight,  no  more  and  no  less.  At 
all  events,  no  dogma !  And  above  all,  no  damnatory 
clauses.  Briefly  stated: — the  negative  distributes 
the  predicate;  which  translated  out  of  the  technical 
slang  of  logic,  means  that  in  order  to  damn  with 
justice  one  needs  to  be  omniscient,  and  more  than 
omniscient  in  matters  of  art  since  art  is  a  matter  of 
feeling,  rather  than  knowledge.  Who  will  venture 
to  assert  himself  capable  of  generous  emotional  re- 
action to  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  aesthetic  stimuli 
in  due  degree?  Let  damnatory  clauses  then  be 
eschewed  and  condemned.    Always  the  door  open 
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to  the  future!  Who  knows  what  shall  be  possible? 
Away  with  Scribe  as  a  formula,  with  Freytag  as  a 
Moses  1  Let  this  be  the  day  of  an  Evangel,  and  not 
of  negative  criticism.  Any  positive  doctrine,  any 
affirmative  enthusiasm  may  be  crude  and  to  some  de- 
gree reprehensible,  but  it  is  always  likely  to  have  at 
the  core  some  precious  human  contribution ! 

Who  shall  in  the  light  of  the  past  insist  on  the  con- 
temporary form  of  the  stage,  and  thence  deduct  a 
particular  law  of  drama?  A  Strindberg  will  show 
you  that  carpenters,  however  high  their  wage,  can- 
not lay  down  the  law  to  genius  I  The  side  walls  of 
his  theatre  shall  slope  to  the  rear  outward,  left  and 
right,  instead  of  inward ;  and  lo,  exits  and  entrances 
are  immediately  out  of  date  once  more,  and  the  spec- 
tacle of  life  flows  continuously  as  in  life  over  the 
stage.  Who  then  shall  set  up  the  picture  frame  as 
the  standard  forever  and  ever? 

Again,  such  and  such  masterpieces  of  the  past  re- 
quire for  their  performance  a  theory  and  practice  of 
acting  long  fallen  into  disuse.  Are  actors  cast- 
iron  I  Are  they  manikins  worked  by  wires  ?  Or  are 
they  living  and  breathing  men  and  women  capable 
of  responding  to  an  ancient  demand  made  alive  once 
more?  Have  we  not  as  a  matter  of  fact  in  the  last 
few  years  seen  Sophocles  and  Euripides  move 
Americans  to  tears?  Shall  such  and  such  a  master- 
piece be  labelled  closet-drama,  only  because  the 
generality  of  actors  and  actresses  cannot  read  blank 
or  rimed  verse,  and  do  not  seem  to  know  how  to 
render  effective  onsweeping  eloquence  and  throbbing, 
tense,  restrained  emotion  ?  If  so,  new  actors  may  be 
bom  and  bred,  and  masterpieces  redeemed  from 
the  opprobium  of  being  closet  drama  only ! 

Shall,  for  instance,  **Hannele"  and  "The  Sunken 
Bell"  of  Hauptmann,  and  *'La  Figlia  di  lorio"  of 
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D' Ammnzio,  and  kindred  masterpieces  be  declared 
impossible  forever,  and  in  the  category  of  such 
things  as  Browning's  and  Tennyson's  would-be 
theatrical  poems,  because  forsooth  they  shall  require 
particular  conditions  of  culture  and  poetic  sympathy 
for  their  appreciation,  and  a  cosmopolitan  under- 
standing in  matters  aesthetic  for  which  certain  un- 
reconstructed spread-eaglists  among  us  who  still  be- 
lieve that  Anglo-Saxon  blood  alone  shall  constitute 
Americans,  have  an  inherited  and  incorrigible  ab- 
horrence ?  Who  knows  what  shall  yet  be  demanded 
and  granted  in  years  to  come,  for  the  evolution  of  an 
American  drama,  which  shall  conceive  America  not 
as  a  New  England,  North  or  South,  but  as  a  New 
Europe  from  coast  to  coast  ? 

In  dramatic  criticism,  then,  we  shall  have  to  con- 
sider the  independent  histories  of  the  drama  as 
evolved  in  Hellas,  in  Hindustan,  in  the  Iberian  pen- 
insula, in  France  of  the  Grand  Monarque,  in  Tudor 
and  Stuart  England,  in  Classic  Germany,  in  Eo- 
mantic  and  Realistic  France,  in  Scandinavia  and 
Russia.  Each  history  has  something  to  teach  us  of 
the  possible  varieties  of  effective  drama,  and,  when 
taken  together,  these  histories  will  make  clear  the 
necessity  of  forming  an  exceedingly  wide  synthesis, 
and  abstaining  from  predictions  of  a  negative  sort 
at  least. 

Finally,  if  we  shall  again  and  again  plead  for  the 
presentation  in  America  of  the  masterpieces  of  every 
people  and  of  every  age  in  their  integrity  (not  im- 
pertinently adapted,  and  unscrupulously  and  anony- 
mously cut),  it  is  because  such  experiments  are  in- 
structive for  the  future,  as  well  as  interesting  from 
an  antiquarian  or  cosmopolitan  point  of  view.  Let 
the  foreign  and  the  classic  masterpiece  be  played  as 
little  "adapted"  and  ** modernized"   as   possible 
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under  Ihe  conditions  that  we  can  compass,  and  so  we 
shall  be  enabled  to  taste  its  peculiar  **tang,'*  and 
realize  more  certainly  that  what  we  want  in  America 
is  no  resurrection,  not  even  of  the  greatest  geniuses 
in  any  of  their  most  splendid  art-forms,  but  new 
creators  and  a  new  creation.  Sophocles,  Aristoph- 
anes, Shakespeare,  Moliere,  Ibsen,  Kalidasa,  Cud- 
raka,  Calderon  and  their  peers,  shall,  presented  in 
their  integrity,  educate  us  by  our  sympathies  and 
antipathies  to  our  own  characteristic  departure  from 
precedent ;  shall  make  intelligible  and  articulate  the 
peculiar  need  of  our  national  spirit.  Out  of  a  truly 
cosmopolitan  and  historical  culture  shall  proceed, 
we  trust,  a  vital  and  intelligent  nationalism.  Out  of 
the  world's  past  and  present — understood  and  as- 
similated, not  ignored — shall  arise  a  future  worthy 
of  our  patriotic  ambition. 

AN  ORGAN. 

It  is  because  in  the  main  we  sincerely  believe  our 
American  public  desirous  of  the  best  and  greatest, 
willing  to  undergo  arduous  training  unto  mastery, 
to  suspend  judgment  until  all  the  evidence  is  in  and 
fairly  weighed,  that  this  quarterly  review,  THE 
DRAMA,  has  been  undertaken,  as  a  venture  of  faith 
and  a  service  of  love.  The  general  scheme  has  been 
sketched  out  approximately,  but  will  change  from 
time  to  time  as  our  well-wishers  shall  help  us  to  a 
more  practical  view  of  our  educative  function.  To 
provide  an  organ  for  general  intelligence  and  mutual 
acquaintance  among  those  like-minded  everywhere 
who  desire  that  in  all  ways  possible  we  shall  strive 
to  give  our  country  the  boon  of  adequate  self-expres- 
sion through  a  drama  of  her  own, — this  is  our  only 
settled  purpose.  The  rest  is  detail,  and  subject  to 
revision. 
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The  Scheme  of  THE  DRAMA:    A  Quarterly  Re- 
view of  Dramatic  Literature. 

I.  A  Play  of  Artistic  Value  in  Translation,  or  an 

Original  Play  in  English,  or  a  Reprint  of  some 
valuable  play  out  of  print. 

II.  Criticism.  (1)  Brief  Critique  of  Play  Pub- 
lished, Translated,  or  Reprinted. 

(2)  Critical  Essay  on  the  work  of  some 
dramatist. 

(3)  A  consecutive  chapter  of  a  constructive 
popular  treatise  on  an  important  dramatic 
subject. 

III.  Editorials:  By  Editors  and  Contributing  Ed- 
itors, brief  paragraphs  on  matters  of  current 
interest  to  the  student  of  drama. 

rV.  News  and  Reviews.  Being  reports  from  time 
to  time  sent  in  by  a  corps  of  volunteer  editorial 
contributors  on  the  following  general  topics: 

(1)  Reports  of  Associations  for  the  further- 
ance of  the  drama  and  the  education  of  dramatic 
taste ;  e.  g..  The  Drama  League,  MacDowell 
Club. 

(2)  Artistic  Productions  in  New  York. 

(3)  The  Eastern  Universities  and  the 
Drama. 

(4)  The  Civic  Theater. 

(5)  Progress  of  the  Drama  in  London. 

(6)  Artistic  Productions  in  the  West. 

(7)  University  Productions  on  the  Coast. 

(8)  Artistic  Productions  on  the  Coast. 

(9)  The  Bohemian  Club  Grove  Play. 

(10)  Southern  Productions;  University  and 
Theater. 

(11)  The  New  Orleans  Mardi  Gras  Pag- 
eants. 

(12)  Recent  Plays  in  Translation. 
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(13)  French  and  Spanish  Dramas. 

(14)  Select    European    Dramas    (untrans- 
lated) of  Literary  Character. 

(15)  Progress  and  News  of  Theatrical  Man- 
agement in  the  interest  of  higher  Drama. 

V.  Book  Eeviews.  Dealing  with  higher  Drama, 
Progress  of  the  Stage,  etc. 
We  have  by  this  already  secured  the  generous 
service,  as  regular  editorial  contributors,  reviewers 
and  occasional  writers,  of  quite  a  number  well-known 
most  able  associates  and  assistants,  whose  names 
will  appear  from  time  to  time  in  signatures  appended 
to  the  matter  they  contribute  or  edit.  Some  future 
issue  may  print  them  for  the  inquisitive,  all  in  order 
due.  Meanwhile,  we  offer  ourselves  for  use  and 
criticism  to  the  friends  of  the  cause;  namely,  the 
study  of  drama  with  the  hope  of  an  American  drama 
to  come.  We  beg  the  foes  of  the  cause,  or  the  luke- 
warm and  indifferent  standers-by  and  lookers-on  to 
remember  that  we  are  not  regarding  emolument  or 
fame,  but  neither  are  we  endeavoring  to  gratify  their 
hostility,  flatter  their  indifference  or  cherish  their 
coolness.  We  would  challenge,  rather,  their  honest 
minds  and  hearts  to  a  reconsideration  of  the  attitude 
they  have  deliberately  or  traditionally  and  irrespon- 
sibly taken ;  and  demand  that  they  help  us  by  praise 
or  dispraise,  by  furtherance  or  hindrance,  in  this  our 
campaign  (we  at  least  are  modest)  of  self -education, 
and  so  incidentally,  of  others  like  ourselves.  Frank 
correspondence  is  solicited  from  our  readers,  and 
who  knows  but  from  the  discovery  of  our  friends  and 
well-wishers, — ^their  numbers,  strength,  good  will, 
and  initiative, — we  may  expand  from  quarterly  to 
monthly,  and  progress  from  zeal  to  zeal  ? 

William  Nobman  Guthbib. 


HAUPTMANN'S  "FUHBMANN  HENSCHEL."  * 

'he  literal  truth  about  this  play  sounds 
like  a  paradox.  **Fuhrman  Henschel'* 
has  a  star  part  distributed  among  the 
entire  cast  and  symbolized,  rather  than 
delineated,  by  the  title  role.  It  is  the 
part  of  the  silent  man  deeply  aflOicted. 
To  portray  a  sorrow  without  a  voice — what  an  un- 
dertaking I  The  painter,  with  his  tense  arrest  of  the 
single  instant  of  crisis — "the  instant  made  eter- 
nity," as  Browning  put  it — ^may  hope  to  do  so.  But 
the  dramatist,  with  his  fluid  medium,  with  his  effects 
vanishing  the  instant  they  arrive — ^what  is  he  to  do? 
Should  he  vocalize  the  part,  he  translates  it  into  pure 
symbolism,  so  pure  as  to  lose  for  most  of  us  its  im- 
mediate appeal.  Like  Carlyle,  he  would  **  break 
silence  to  praise  it, '  *  and  woidd  lose  authority  by  ap- 
pearing inconsistent. 

The  way  in  which  Hauptmann  has  solved  his  prob- 
lem gives  rise  to  some  interesting  speculations.  Is 
it  possible  that  he  has  studied  plastic  art?  Has  he 
got  any  hints  from  it  for  use  in  his  own  line?  In 
particular,  has  he  observed  the  Japanese  ?  If  he  has 
not — as  is  highly  probable — ^he  has  reached  by  an- 
other road  an  artistic  device  they  have  used  most 
skillfully.  It  is  the  device  of  a  neutral  space  in  the 
midst  of  conveying  suggestions.  By  means  of  a 
bare  space,  surrounded  by  colors  that  will  combine 
in  the  eye  and  form  a  chord — ^the  Japanese  make 
you  see  the  resultant  of  all  those  colors  tingeing  the 

♦Translation  by  Marion  Redlich,  published  by  the  The  Dra- 
matic Publishing  C!o.,  1910. 
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untouched  spot  in  their  midst.  Just  so  does  Haupt- 
mann  proceed  in  this  play.  The  silent,  long-suffer- 
ing, non- vocal  Henschel  is  the  receptive  space  in  the 
center  of  the  design.  All  about  him,  a  circle  of  con- 
trasting characters  point  inward  toward  him  as  to 
an  antitheses.  Behind  each  figure  of  the  encompass- 
ing circle  is  it  particular  light  and  all  these  lights 
are  so  arranged  that  the  shadows  they  cast  combine 
at  the  center  of  the  circle;  that  composite  shadow 
is  Henschel. 

The  very  heart  of  the  problem  of  accomplishing 
this  convincingly  is  that  the  entire  composition  shall 
have  the  quality  of  the  incidental.  Call  attention, 
in  any  formal  way,  to  the  fact  of  Henschel 's  silence, 
and  the  sense  of  reality  will  be  gone ;  the  temper  of 
the  observer  will  be  changed  from  apprehension  to 
analysis ;  art,  in  this  instance,  will  collapse  into  ar- 
tifice. Therefore,  Hauptmann  skillfully  evades  the 
least  semblance  of  deliberate  narrative.  Here  is  the 
very  opposite  of  the  statuesque  play.  That  principle 
of  expression  which  is  used  with  the  central  char- 
acter, the  principle  of  deception  by  intimation  with- 
out deliberate  announcement,  is  relentlessly  carried 
out  in  every  detail.  There  is  not  a  touch  of  nar- 
rative which  is  not  inescapably  incidental  to  some- 
thing that  is  happening  that  moment.  As  a  result 
there  is  a  constant  forward  movement,  through  every 
minute  of  presentation,  which  is  the  very  opposite 
of  that  type  of  play  which  as  attempted — at  times 
successfully — to  utilize  the  principle  of  exact  defini- 
tion, of  unmistakable  form,  which  animates  the  art 
of  sculpture — such  a  play,  for  example,  as  that 
amazing  "John  Gabriel  Borkman,"  with  its  first  act 
of  almost  solid  exposition,  and  its  second  act  of 
almost  continuous  narrative. 

So  pervasive,  here,  is  this  principle  of  iiicidental- 
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ness,  that  a  careless  reader,  trusting  solely  to  the 
text,  will  miss  the  effect  of  a  speech,  time  and  again. 
Very  little  business  is  indicated,  but  no  end  of  busi- 
ness is  implied.  In  fact,  one  would  have  no  difficulty, 
at  first  blush,  accepting  the  notion  that  the  play  had 
been  worked  out  as  business  first,  and  that  the  text 
had  followed  as  accompaniment.  Second  thought 
would  protest  successfully  but  would  not  reduce  the 
immense  importance  to  the  total  effect  of  pure  busi- 
ness. To  read  the  play  intelligently,  one  must  not 
fail  to  stage  it  in  imagination,  as  one  goes  along.  This 
is  especially  true  of  Hanna,  the  coarse  animal,  who 
inveigles  the  silent  man  into  a  ruinous  second  mar- 
riage. Many  a  sentence  spoken  around  her  has  no 
immediate  force  until  one  perceives  in  imagination, 
the  ogling  glance,  the  sly  expression,  the  evil  leer, 
which,  on  the  stage,  would  stand  to  the  words  as  does 
the  explanatory  instrumentals  to  the  vocal  part,  in 
a  Wagner  score. 

Allied  to  this  constant,  rapid  use  of  business,  is 
another  feature  which  the  mere  reader  should  make 
sure  to  perceive.  Glancing  through  the  text,  we 
might  say,  rashly,  "There  is  no  suspense  here" — 
meaning  that  there  is  no  general  sense  of  a  stated 
impending  fate,  the  shadow  of  which  we  invade  at 
the  beginning  and  steadily  approach  until  the  last 
curtain.  This  superficial  impression  has  missed  the 
point  entirely.  The  play  is  as  skillful  in  its  use  of 
suspense  as  in  its  use  of  business.  But  it  is  detailed 
suspense.  There  is  hardly  a  moment  when  one  can 
afford  not  to  be  alert  to  see  how  something  then  tak- 
ing place  will  turn  out.  Never  are  you  allowed  to 
settle  back  into  the  narrative  mood.  Never  is  your 
interest  centered  upon  what  has  happend  already, 
but  always  upon  what  is  now  going  to  happen.  How- 
ever, these  constantly  succeeding  moments  of  sus- 
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pense  are  strictly  moments.  One  merges  into  an- 
other, number  two  involves  itself  in  number  three, 
with  something  of  that  swift  sense  of  a  flowing  move- 
ment produced  by  the  cinematograph.  There  re- 
sults, as  in  real  life,  a  psychological  suspense  far 
more  convincing  than  the  old  style  formal  suspense 
of  the  expository  type  of  play.  It  is  because  he 
works  out  his  sense  of  things  through  a  cloud  of  de- 
tails, rather  than  through  a  large,  broad  massing  of 
his  suggestions,  that  Hauptmann  is  related  to  that 
artistic  movement,  so  typical  of  our  time,  which  is 
symbolized  to  the  general  world  by  the  name — ^by  the 
name,  alas!  more  often  than  the  work — of  Monet. 
Explain  it  as  you  will,  the  fact  stands  that  the  pres- 
ent moment  tends  to  see  things  atmospherically. 
Those  French  painters  who  use  a  medium  of  in- 
numerable minute  touches  of  color,  who  eschew  all 
suggestion  of  the  defined  outlines  of  statuary,  are 
typical  of  today.  They  have  a  perfectly  definite 
sense  of  the  fact  they  seek  to  communicate.  But 
they  abhor  presenting  that  fact  in  a  rigid  form. 
Hence,  they  compel  us  to  look  at  it  through  the 
wavering,  intrinative,  changeful  medium  of  minute 
touches,  an  art  which  shows  nowhere  the  continuous, 
uncompromising  line.  Their  virtue  is  in  the  mag- 
netic intrination,  the  power  to  make  us  feel  that 
things  are  more  than  they  seem,  that  their  outer 
meaning  contains  always  an  inner. 

Working  in  such  a  temper,  Hauptmann  takes  up  a 
stem  tragedy  of  the  German  peasant  class.  A 
teamster,  Henschel,  loses  his  wife.  Her  dying  jeal- 
ousy has  exacted  of  him  a  promise  not  to  marry  the 
maid-servant,  Hanna.  The  latter  is  the  everlasting 
type  of  the  utterly  non-moral  female  human,  with  no 
motive  in  life  except  physical  satisfaction,  and  di- 
rected solely  by  an  instinct  for  the  line  of  least  re- 
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sistance.  Henschel  is  the  everlasting  goodness  of 
the  simple  heart.  By  a  combination  of  circum- 
stances, too  subtly  handled  to  make  it  fair  to  abstract 
them,  the  simple  hearted,  but  high-minded  Henschel, 
too  good  himself  to  see  the  wickedness  everybody 
else  perceives  in  Hanna,  is  brought  to  conclude  that 
his  promise  to  his  wife  is  not  binding,  and  that  con- 
ditions make  it  best  for  him  to  marry  the  schemer. 
He  does  so.  There  follows,  gradually,  through  pit- 
eously  moving  scenes,  the  slow  unfolding  in  his  noble 
primitive  nature  of  a  consciousness  of  profound 
wrong.  The  situation  is  not  to  be  tolerated  longer. 
The  wickedness  of  his  wife,  who  becomes  more  of  a 
beast,  the  more  he  seeks  to  enfold  her  in  his  kindness, 
at  last  becomes  plain  to  him.  His  conclusion  is  that 
their  life  together  must  come  to  an  end.    But  how? 

The  method  of  the  play,  up  to  this  point,  could  be 
accounted  for  by  the  comments  already  made.  In 
the  climax,  however,  we  meet  a  startling  new  prop- 
osition, which  compels  us  to  look  back  to  re-examine 
the  whole  course  of  the  play,  to  add  another  obser- 
vation to  our  statement  of  its  method.  Like  the 
great  impressionist  painters,  Hauptmann,  all  along, 
has  had  his  well-knit  objective  content,  which  lies  at 
the  back  of  his  scintilating  veil  of  minute  strokes. 
It  turns  out  to  be  a  most  difl&cult  content.  His  pur- 
pose is  to  work  us  up,  without  formal  preparation, 
to  a  solution  of  the  problem  which  shall  fall  on  us 
like  a  lightning  bolt.  How  can  he  produce  dra- 
matic lightning?  To  accomplish  the  general  shock 
of  the  bolt,  it  must  hit  us  with  instantaneous  sur- 
prise. To  make  us  accept  it  as  a  real  bolt,  some- 
thing must  have  hypnotised  our  credulity.  Could 
any  artist  have  set  himself  a  bolder  task? 

It  is  evidence  of  Hauptmann  *s  genius  as  a  crafts- 
man that  he  fell  back  on  ancient  and  simple  means. 
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In  almost  every  number  of  the  American  magazines, 
is  a  type  of  short  story  which,  we  may  rest  assured, 
was  invented  before  the  pyramids.  It  consists  of  a 
compact  episode,  all  appearing  to  tend  toward  a 
given  conclusion,  but  which  is  shifted,  in  the  last 
sentence,  to  a  conclusion  unforeseen,  though  in- 
stantaneously plausible.  Hauptmann,  the  Silesian 
peasant,  must  have  abundant  familiarity  with  this 
ancient  type  of  ironic  folk  tale.  Hauptmann,  the 
dramatist,  understands  profoundly  the  Norwegian 
dramatic  technique  which  so  often  ends  a  play  with 
a  question.  Hauptmann,  the  late  impressionist,  get- 
ting hold  of  his  audience  through  the  cumulative 
convincingness  of  his  successive,  detailed  suspenses, 
has  no  more  to  learn  in  the  way  of  charging  his 
audience  with  faith  in  his  authority.  He  takes  us 
forward,  through  event  after  event,  always  upon 
exactly  the  most  obvious  outcome,  until  we  are  mov- 
ing along  with  hinl  of  our  own  accord,  by  a  mo- 
mentum of  confidence  he  has  himself  induced.  For 
the  moment  we  will  believe  anything  he  says,  thus 
he  brings  us  to  the  moment  when  Henschel  has  de- 
cided that  somehow  his  life  with  Hanna  must  end, 
when  the  question  is  simply — how? 

At  that  point,  this  supreme  craftsman  calling  up 
all  his  reserves, — folk-teller,  dramatist,  impression- 
ist— sounds  a  general  advance,  and  in  one  mag- 
nificent charge,  wins  the  day.  The  denouement  is 
too  strange,  too  piteous,  too  convincing,  to  permit  of 
being  received  by  re-statement. 

The  intention  of  the  dramatist  in  this  tremendous 
climax,  is  to  reveal  to  us  the  whole  extent  of  the 
spiritual  country  we  have  traversed;  to  show  it  to 
us  illuminated,  made  finally  intelligible,  by  the  glare 
of  the   lightning.    It   is   a   stem   region,   seamed 
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strangely  by  its  conflicting  emotional  trails,  cleft 
from  end  to  end  by  its  staggering  remorses,  brooded 
upon  by  its  abysmal  capacity  for  woe  and  all 
sheathed  up  in  its  everlasting  silence. 

Nathaniel  Weight  Stephenson. 


"THE  PIPER" 

URELY,  whatever  obstinate  differences 
of  taste  obtain  among  lovers  of  the 
higher  contemporary  drama,  all  must 
alike  be  interested  in  the  real  adventure 
of  **The  Piper,"  and  a  part  of  that  tale 

we  shall  attempt  to  tell  through  our  own 

ucubrations,  and  a  plentiful  gleaning  of  journalistic 
comment.  The  same  lovers  of  the  drama  may  have 
looked  up  after  the  first  perusal  with  a  dreamy  hap- 
piness and  a  joyful  hope,  or  they  may  have  shaken 
bewildered  heads  at  the  firstling  of  Josephine  Pres- 
ton Peabody,  which,  published  some  ten  years  ago, 
audaciously  took  for  its  subject  Shakespeare's  myste- 
rious love  story,  as  read  out  of,  or  read  into,  the  Son- 
nets. In  ** Fortune  and  Men's  Eyes"  there  was  made 
evident  a  certain  languor  of  sweetness,  a  fantastic 
passionate  quality  pervading  the  whole  conception  as 
well  as  its  garment  of  rhythm  and  diction.  Though 
archaic,  it  did  not  seem  perversely  so;  and  it  was 
hardly  ever  beyond  the  sympathy  of  any  modem  who 
loved  Shakespeare.  A  larger  satisfaction  or  a 
deeper  anxiety  may  have  been  experienced  when, 
five  years  later,  readers  of  dramatic  poetry  found 
themselves  confronted  with  a  four-act  play  in  verse 
on  the  great  Marlowe.  Having  greatly  cared  for 
Richard  Hengist  Home's  exquisite  one-act  sketch 
of  the  death  of  Marlowe  (reprinted  for  enquirers, 
be  it  noted,  in  The  Bibelot)  the  present  writer  for 
one  approached  this  work  with  more  or  less  preju- 
dice, to  find  that  somehow  one  reading  involved  a 
second,  so  "richly-conceited"  was  this  larger  study 
of  days  Elizabethan.    And  in  due  time  a  third  read- 
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ing  followed  on  a  second  as  a  result  of  a  lively  argu- 
ment. Now  what  makes  good  matter  for  eager  de- 
bate among  friendly  critics  is  Ukely  to  have  at  least 
one  of  the  things  most  needful,  viz.  some  vital  inde- 
pendent core  of  thought  or  feeling.  Eeaders  and 
students  of  dramatic  literature  may  have  fared 
personally  well  or  ill,  with  the  two  aforementioned 
archaic  plays,  and  reproved  or  reprehended  their 
inevitable  archaism;  but  all  alike,  we  fancy,  must 
have  been  astonished,  pleasantly  shocked,  at  the 
proud  news  that  the  play  by  this  American  author 
had  won  against  a  large  field  the  coveted  prize,  and 
the  honor  going  therewith  of  first  production  in  the 
Memorial  Shakespeare  Theatre  at  Stratford-on- 
Avon. 

Now  we  think  that  it  would  interest  our  readers 
who  care  about  the  truth  of  the  present  dramatic 
situation  to  be  reminded  definitely  of  four  facts: 

(1)  The  competition  for  the  Stratford-on-Avon 
Prize  was  for  dramas,  prose  or  verse,  realistic  or 
imaginative  and  poetic.  Verse  in  itself  would  act 
rather  as  a  handicap  than  as  a  recommendation 
of  the  play  to  the  judges. 

(2)  In  the  opinion  of  the  judges,  however,  of  the 
three  hundred  plays  submitted,  the  play  which  won 
the  prize,  as  the  best  play,  was  **The  Piper,"  and  it 
happened  to  be  a  poetic  play,  and,  what  is  more 
extraordinary,  in  verse. 

(3)  The  play  was  received  with  great  enthusi- 
asm at  the  Festival  to  the  pleasurable  surprise  of 
all  those  most  interested  in  it,  the  audience  being 
more  than  three-fourths  English,  and  not  disposed 
to  be  over-enthusiastic  therefore  on  patriotic 
grounds  (since  the  author  was  an  American),  nor 
surely  from  purely  gallant  consideration  of  her  sex. 

(4)  The  play  was  produced  under  great  diffi- 
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culties  because  of  its  long  postponement  (owing  to 
the  King's  death)  after  it  had  been  put  thoroughly 
into  rehearsal;  but  the  performances  of  the  same 
play  in  the  great  cities,  Leeds,  Liverpool,  Manches- 
ter, etc.,  without  the  sentimental  connection  with  the 
Shakespeare  Memorial  Theatre,  have  been,  if  any- 
thing, even  more  successful  than  the  five  at  the 
Stratford  festival.  Through  the  provinces  Mr. 
Benson  has  been  playing  it  three  times  a  week  on 
his  tour  and  with  very  little  advertising,  if  any; 
the  play  has  been  making  its  way  to  the  mind  and 
heart  of  the  average  man  on  its  merits.  All  English 
notices  from  the  warmest  to  the  chillest  have  dwelt 
on  the  fact,  that,  poetry-play  though  it  be,  it  has 
held  and  increased  the  enthusiasm  with  which  it 
was  greeted  at  the  beginning. 

For  surely  the  King's  death,  and  the  disturbed 
state  of  public  feeling,  a  three  months*  postpone- 
ment of  a  prepared  production ;  a  production  in  the 
summer  months,  and  what  is  more,  an  American 
playwright — all  these  were  enough  to  kill  even  what 
is  understood  to  be  a  popular  play,  that  is  to  say, 
a  play  meeting  popular  expectation  more  than  half- 
way— a  little  below  the  average  level  of  taste.  But 
the  press  cheerfully  or  reluctantly  uses  such  phrases 
as  ** vociferous  appreciation,"  ** splendid  and  un- 
qualified success;'*  which,  had  they  occurred  in  the 
American  notices,  might  have  been  supposed  to  be 
highly  emotional.  Strange  to  say,  American  ac- 
counts of  **The  Piper's"  production  in  England 
have  invariably  omitted  all  signs  of  brilliant  success 
out  of  the  English  notices  from  which  they  gathered 
their  facts.  From  the  Boston  Evening  Transcript 
we  quote  a  typical  sentence:  "As  the  newspapers 
and  private  report  agree,  play  and  performance 
have  been  deservedly  well  received."    This  is  tern- 
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perate  language  to  say  the  least.  Now  whence  pro- 
ceeds this  great  self-restraint  in  the  matter  of  jubi- 
lation at  the  honors  won  for  America  in  fair  com- 
petition by  this  prize  play?  Is  it  because  we  have  a 
fixed  prejudice  against  verse  in  the  drama,  and  that 
we  would  be  sorry  to  see  a  play  in  verse  pass  beyond 
the  ''succes  d'  estime'*  in  our  own  country,  and 
naturally  fear  that  British  enthusiasm  might  infect 
us  f  Or  have  we  turned  from  spread-eagleism  to  an 
assumption  of  modesty  which  refuses  to  admit  that 
any  American  product — unless  it  be  safety-razors 
and  the  like — can  be  of  universal  value  I 

Now  for  our  part,  in  spite  of  competent  authori- 
ties to  the  contrary,  we  believe  that  ''The  Piper'* 
will  be  greatly  helped  in  its  promised  American  pro- 
duction by  the  very  wide  reading  which  it  is  obtain- 
ing as  a  book.  The  seventh  impression  we  hear  is 
now  in  the  press.  Of  course,  there  are  those  who 
claim  that  a  play  is  damaged  by  appearing  in  print 
ahead  of  its  theatrical  production.  Of  course,  it 
may  be  damaged  for  managers  and  actors,  who  de- 
sire to  have  an  altogether  free  hand  in  taking  the 
public  at  a  disadvantage,  because  of  their  ignorance 
of  what  the  dramatist  originally  intended.  To  be 
sure,  it  is  not,  after  publication,  so  plastic  in  the 
hands  of  ''stars."  An  intelligent  percentage  of  the 
audience  has  a  definite  expectation,  and  will  resent 
total  disappointment.  It  is  notable,  too,  that  one 
who  has  read  a  play  which  favorably  impressed  him, 
is  always  afterward  interested  in  its  production  ir- 
respective of  the  fame  of  manager  and  actor,  but  al- 
though he  becomes  peculiarly  critical  not  only  of  the 
latter,  but  also  of  the  dramatist  as  a  playwright,  be- 
cause a  production  makes  usually  a  profounder 
impression  than  a  perusal,  so  that  only  bad  plays  or 
bad  productions  can  suffer  by  wide-spread  acquaint- 
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ance  on  the  part  of  the  audience  with  the  printed  text. 
Then,  too,  there  is  the  dramatist's  side  of  the  argu- 
ment. The  dustiest  book  case  is  a  better  place  for 
a  play  than  the  managerial  shelf  or  safe ;  and  until 
the  dramatist  can  thus  make  his  direct  appeal  to  the 
public,  he  is  compelled,  in  seeking  a  production,  to 
wait  as  a  lackey  on  actors  and  managers,  and  defer 
to  their  sweet  or  unsweet  wills,  wisdoms,  whims  and 
ignorances  alike;  something  which  a  poet  of  the 
high-spirited  sort,  likely  to  produce  really  great 
work,  would  rather  die  than  do.  If,  therefore,  we 
are  to  have  great  imaginative  plays  in  America,  we 
shall  have  to  provide  the  direct  appeal  to  the  intel- 
ligent public  in  advance  of  the  judgment  of  interested 
actors  and  managers,  so  that  they,  however  few,  can 
serve  as  a  coercive  force  by  creating  that  subtle 
power  know  as  organized  ** public  opinion.'* 

As  the  careful  reader  begins,  he  cannot  fail  to 
note  what  full  provision  is  here  made,  at  least  in 
Act  I,  for  varied  and  interesting  stage  business.  Yet 
it  is  nowise  haled  factitiously  by  the  hair  of  the 
head,  so  to  say.  It  would  seem  that  the  author 
visualized  her  story  with  a  certain  temperamental 
Gothic  profusion,  and  an  ill-disguised  penchant  for 
the  grotesque  gargoyle  at  prominent  corners,  and 
impish  ornaments  in  hidden  nooks,  most  disquieting, 
of  course,  to  the  solemn  would-be  classic  soul.  Ar- 
chaisms, however,  though  at  times  disconcerting, 
are  in  this  case  not  uncontributive  to  the  atmosphere. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  such  obscurities  of 
phrase  as  resolve  themselves  in  action,  or  display  a 
strong  characteristic  interest,  can  never  be  objec- 
tionable obscurities  in  the  drama  when  rightly  pre- 
sented. And  the  reader  of  the  play,  who  needs  his 
visual  imagination  stimulated  in  privacy,  ought  not 
to  raise  objections  against  anything  that  will  help 
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create  atmosphere  for  him,  although  it  compel  hiTn 
at  times  to  re-read.  Of  course,  a  look,  a  gesture  on 
the  stage  may  often  make  an  else  serviceable  and 
lovely  line  or  an  entire  paragraph  superfluous ;  and 
then,  in  production,  it  should  be  mercilessly  ex- 
punged ;  but,  mark  you,  from  the  performance  only, 
and  not  from  the  printed  page! 

Having  examined  a  copy  of  the  published  book  in 
which  the  cuts  made  by  the  English  company  are 
scrupulously  entered,  it  was  noticeable  that  nothing 
of  the  least  structural  value  of  poetic  or  character- 
istic interest  was  omitted ;  except,  what  must  seem  to 
Bome  a  distinct  loss,  namely  the  humors  of  Peter 
the  Cobbler  in  Act  IV,  which  were  left  out  delib- 
erately (in  spite  of  author's  urgent  protest),  lest 
they  should  perchance  interfere  with  the  sadness  of 
bereaved  Hamelin !  Doubtless  Mr.  Benson  knew  his 
British  public  well,  and  did  more  wisely  in  this  mat- 
ter also  than  would  seem  to  us,  book  in  hand.  For 
our  part,  nevertheless,  touches  of  grotesque  humor 
often  enhance  the  gloom  of  a  scene;  and  surely  no 
American  audience  would  want  this  odd  and  whim- 
sical bit  removed,  for  fear  an  intelligent  chuckle 
should  expand  to  a  senseless  guffaw! 

It  should  hardly  be  necessary  to  affirm  once  again 
that  ''The  Piper"  is  not  a  ** child  play,"  although 
many  of  the  actors  in  it  are  children,  and  the  chil- 
dren in  all  the  English  audiences,  so  far  as  we  know 
from  hearsay,  were  spell-bound  by  the  performance. 
Children,  to  be  sure,  have  a  way  of  sensing  the  sub- 
tly poetical.  Hence  it  is  of  interest  that,  to  the  chil- 
dren actors.  Act  III,  which  is  doubtless  preferred 
by  most  adult  readers,  was  decidedly  the  favorite. 

Now  probably  the  best  service  we  can  render  the 
American  poetical  drama  in  this  connection  is  to  let 
our  readers  know  just  what  has  been  so  far  the  atti- 
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tude  of  our  British  cousins  towards  this  our  prize 
play;  and  for  such  a  purpose,  what  could  be  more 
satisfactory  than  a  reprint  of  extracts  selected  from 
reviews,  following  the  chronological  order,  and  en- 
deavoring so  to  clip  and  arrange,  as  to  render  them 
fairly  sequent  and  complementary? 

The  Bath  Weekly  Argus,  Oct.  1,  1910. 

It  would  be  Interesting  to  read  or  see  the  play  which,  with 
"The  Piper,"  was  weighed  in  the  scales  of  the  Dulse  of  Argyle's 
judgment,  when  he  adjudicated  in  the  Shalsespeare  Memorial  Prize 
Competition.  We  can  only  hiope  that  it  can  be  produced,  for  if 
it  approaches  to  any  degree  the  perfection  of  Miss  Josephine 
Peabody's  work,  It  would  be  a  pity  that  It  should  be  lost  to  the 
play-going  public.    *    *    ♦ 

The  slender  grotesque  theme  (of  "The  Piper")  has  beea  woven 
on  a  wonderful  loom,  the  loom  of  language.  Into  its  incomplete 
pattern  have  been  twined  fresh  threads,  threads  of  love,  threads 
of  pity,  and  now  the  delicate  tracery  is  inwrought  with  the  fullest 
meaning;  the  texture  is  complete.  Many  subtle  meanings  may  be 
read  in  the  fabric, — meanings  as  elusive  as  fairy  sprites  them- 
selves,— but  the  lesson  which  the  authoress  teaches  above  all 
others,  clearly,  deflnably,  is:  never  to  attempt  to  cage  the  sunlight 
or  to  chain  the  winds.  That  is  the  song  of  the  Piper,  a  wistful 
yearning  figure,  whose  plaintive  notes  worlc  charms  and  wonder- 
ments; whom  the  children  love,  because  he  is  one  of  them,  and 
understands  them. 

It  is  difficult  to  distill  the  essence  of  Miss  Peabody's  delightful 
piece  of  worl£.  Written  in  simple  blank  verse,  it  is  full  of  poetry, 
of  quaint  whimsicalities  and  rhapsodies,  and  is  Instinct  with  insight 
into  the  child's  mind.  Its  buoyancy  and  lightness  of  touch,  its 
spontaneity  and  freshness,  invested  with  the  atmosphere  of  fairy- 
land, the  land  of  Grimm  and  Christian  Andersen.    *    *    ♦ 

Vanity  Fair,   Oct.  12,  1910. 

Last  week  The  Piper  found  Its  way  to  Birmingham.  *  *  * 
The  presentation  of  the  play  has  improved  considerably  since  its 
first  production  at  Stratford,  and  it  was  received  with  enthusiasm. 
The  more  one  sees  The  Piper  the  more  one  is  inclined  to  confirm 
the  judgment  of  the  Duke  of  Argyle  and  his  committee  in  the 
selection  they  made  from  the  300  plays  that  were  submitted  in 
competition  for  the  prize  of  £300.  There  can  be  very  little  doubt 
that,  when  The  Piper  reaches  Ijondon,  it  will  create  quite  a  furore 
of  interest  and  admiration.  *  *  *  It  may  be  doubtful  whether 
The  Piper  will  ever  attract  the  audiences  that  crowd  either  to  the 
shallow  trivialities  of  so-called  musical  comedy,  or  to  the  lurid 
and  sensational  melodramas;  but  to  those  who  long  for  tteauty, 
sweetness  and  light  The  Piper  will  be  as  limpid  water  to  a  traveler 
In  an  arid  desert. 
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Editorial  by  Sir  Edward  Russell  in  The  Liverpool  Post  and  Daily 
Mercury,  October  28,  1910. 

A  few  years  hence  (there  is  said  to  be  a  new  genetation  of 
playgoers  every  five  years,  though  many  playgoers  go  to  plays 
much  longer),  a  few  years  hence,  people  who  are  playgoers  now 
will  be  saying  to  people  who  will  be  playgoers  then:  "Ah,  you 
should  have  seen  Mrs.  Peabody's  "Piper  of  Hamelin"  played  by 
Benson.  That  was  a  play!"  And  it  is.  Scarcely  any  praise  can 
be  too  high  for  it.  The  conception,  many  lines  and  longer  pas- 
sages, the  curiously  compacted  attraction  of  the  main  character, 
and  the  devout  and  dramatic  use  of  the  sacred  figure  of  "The 
Lonely  Man,"  entitle  it  to  be  accounted  a  work  of  genius.  *  *  * 
Beginning  the  action  well  on  in  the  tale  when  the  rats  and  mice 
have  been  got  rid  of,  she  has  made  of  the  leading  away  of  the 
ohildren  no  mere  denouement  of  an  anecdote  myth,  but  the  germ  of 
the  spiritual  drama  of  rare  beauty  and  power.  It  captivates  sym- 
pathy all  the  more  because  it  avoids  sentimentality. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  strangely  compounded  character  of 
"The  Piper."  There  is  a  vein  of  cynicism  in  him  which  qualifies, 
without  destroying,  the  emotional  impact  of  the  action.  The 
Piper  hates  and  satirizes  the  sordidness  of  the  Hamelin  people, 
whom  he  is  punishing  by  depriving  them  of  their  children.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  Is  no  mere  cynic.  His  love  of  the  children  is  as 
much  a  part  of  his  nature  as  is  his  detestation  of  the  parents'  petty 
qualities.  With  the  children  he  is  gay  and  kind,  whimsical  and 
playful.  In  all  sorts  of  poetical  ways  he  delights  them,  amuses 
them,  pleasantly  distracts  them ;  singles  out  with  exquisite  manly 
tenderness,  for  special  affection  and  help,  a  crippled  boy  whose 
solace  has  been  to  sit  at  the  foot  of  the  Hamelin  crucifix  and  seek 
for  a  smile  from  the  "Lonely  Man,"  the  crucified  One.  "The 
Lonely  Man"  is  to  have  an  influence  the  Piper  little  foresees  on 
his  own  life.  The  Piper  is  besought  by  the  cripple's  mother  in  a 
passionate  scene  to  restore  the  children  to  their  kin  and  their 
homes.  He  repeatedly  refuses.  He  will  not  let  them  go  back.  It 
is  long  before  he  even  wavers,  but  at  length  it  is  borne  in  upon 
him  that  the  "Lonely  Man"  on  the  cross  in  the  wood  is,  in  silent 
argument  and  pleading,  conjuring  him  to  let  the  children  go.  The 
strenuous  and  passionate  eloquence  of  the  speeches  with  which  he 
resists  the  mute  appeal  is  grandly  delivered  by  Mr.  Benson, 

At  last,  after  a  thrilling  pause,  the  Piper  quietly  yields,  "Have 
thou  thy  way,"  he  says  to  the  benign  effigy;  and  the  crisis  has 
passed.  His  vengeance  is  laid  aside.  The  children  will  return 
with  his  good  will,  and  under  his  lead,  though  he  still  girds  at  all 
that  he  despises  in  the  narrow,  shallow,  selfish  Hamelin  mind. 
When  the  curtain  rises  for  the  third  act  on  the  beautifully  built 
and  pictured  little  market  place,  the  audience  know  what  the 
people  of  Hamelin  know  not — the  joy  that  is  coming  to  them. 
Here  is  seen  the  exquisite  stage  management.  The  town  is  in 
gloom.  The  people  are  changed  men  and  women.  In  soliloquy 
and  dialogue  they  bemoan  their  fate.  The  scene  would  le  so  easy 
to  spoil  that  it  seems  impossible  to  act  with  any  hope  of  success, 
but  these  actors  and  actresses,  with  but  a  few  lines  to  say,  are  so 
fit  to  say  them — ^they  have  so  well  conceived  gesture,  attitude, 
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moy&nents — ^that  the  sad  scene  is  a  IMng,  poignant,  plaintive 
poem.  At  last  comes  the  joy-giving  Piper  whose  piping  this  time 
liad  led  the  children  home.  They  are  joyful.  The  people  are 
Joyful.  The  cloud  is  lifted.  The  town  is  solemnly,  sweetly  hilari- 
ous, and  rings  with  homely  mirth.  The  Piper  goes ;  tears  himself 
from  his  big  family  with  wistful  sighs,  and  passes  on  to  the  high- 
way of  the  world  In  certain  hope  of  other  adventures.  For  the 
"Lonely  Man"  "has  much  piping  for  him  to  do." 

When  the  audience  leaves  the  theater,  almost  every  counte- 
nance bedewed  with  tears  that  have  been  gemmed  into  happiness. 
It  is  literally  to  each  persoB  as  though  some  great  sadness  of  hit 
own  life  had  been  turned  into  joy.  There  has  been  no  such  beau- 
tiful child  play  for  many  years.  Perhaps  there  never  was  one  so 
beautiful.  The  children  themselves  deserve  and  receive  much  of 
the  applause.  But  the  achievement  is  that  of  an  author's  genius, 
of  a  great  actor's  Instinct;  ay,  and  more  than  all,  of  old  truths 
which  are  more  than  old  legends,  truths  that  make  all  hearts 
humanly  akin,  truths  that  dissolve  into  an  atmosphere  of  heaven 
upon  earth. 

The  Southburg  Visitor,    November  3,  1910. 

The  authoress  has  adopted  the  color  of  the  legend  with  tre- 
mendous eflEect,  and  in  the  picturesque  world  of  Hamelin  days  she 
has  intermingled  a  magnificent  story  with  a  soul-searching  mes- 
sage for  a  modern  age.  And  from  Mr.  Benson  one  receives  as  one 
expects,  the  very  essence  of  Mrs.  Mark's  inspiration:  for  "The 
Piper"  is  undoubtedly  inspired  by  something  very  little  removed 
from  genius. 

The  Leeds  Mercury,   November  9,  1910. 

"The  Piper"  being  true  to  nature  soars  above  philosophy  and 
effects  "the  imiwssible."  In  "The  Piper"  there  is  the  ring  of  true 
poetry;  it  is  jewelled  with  dewdr(^)s  of  wisdom  and  its  wistful 
note  elicits  deep  responses.  The  scene  in  which  "the  Piper"  stands 
before  the  crucified  One — He  who  had  ineffable  love  for  children — 
was  moving  In  the  extreme.  Profound  reverence  and  strengtii 
are  cunningly  blended;  it  is  fine-spun  delicacy  itself. 

The  Yorkshire  Daily  Observer,  November  9,  1910. 

All  this  may  sound  fantastic  and  sentimental  but  although  a 
few  of  the  details  give  an  unsatisfactory  impression,  the  play  as  a 
whole  is  full  of  charm,  and  it  would  be  churlish  to  be  hypercriti- 
cal. *  »  *  The  production  was  received  with  great  enthusiasm 
and  it  was  inspiring  to  see  an  audience,  which  crowded  almost 
every  part  of  the  theater,  follow  such  a  play  with  k^en  apprecia- 
tion of  its  beauty. 

rfee  Liverpool  Courier,  October  19,  1910. 

(In  a  column  article.) 

The  printed  book  bears  the  simple  title,  "The  Piper"  and  gives 
the  authoress  as  Josephine  Preston  Peabody.    The  lady  is  to  be 
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congratulated  on  an  achievement  fanciful  In  subject,  tender  in 
feeling,  mediaeval  in  spirit,  modern  In  subtlety  of  suggestion,  and 
quite  Maeterllncken  In  much  of  its  method.  [And  Mr.  Benson  is 
no  less  to  be  commended  for  the  beauty  of  the  setting  which  he 
has  given  this  play,  for  the  mingled  delicacy  and  directness  of  the 
stage  management,  and  for  the  strength,  convincingness,  ana 
charm  of  his  own  portrayal  of  the  central  figure.]  It  is  difficult 
to  recall  a  first  act  more  superbly  triumphant  in  securing,  not 
merely  the  goodwill  but  the  sheer  enthusiasm  of  the  audience, 
than  was  the  opening  scene  of  this  unexpectedly  appealing  and 
unpretentiously  poetical  play;  and  though  the  second  act  was 
somewhat  of  a  mere  interlude,  carrying  forward  the  action  very 
slightly  indeed,  the  plcturesqueness  of  the  scene  and  the  warm 
human  emotion  underlying  it,  left  appreciation  awaiting  the  later 
acts  with  eagerness  and  pleasure.  And  these  two  concluding  por- 
tions of  the  play  only  heightened  the  general  effect,  and  evoked  at 
the  close  a  vociferous  expression  of  sincere  and  delighted  approba- 
tion. 

Perhaps,  "The  Piper"  lacks  humor, — but  there  is  always  pretti- 
Bess  animated  by  soul  into  real  beauty:  probably  It  lacks  gayety, 
but  there  is  never  absent  a  wistful  tenderness  for  children,  for 
light  and  laughter,  for  song  and  nature  and  the  joy  of  life;  cer- 
tainly it  is  slight,  but  an  unmistakable  strain  of  religious  faith 
and  feeling  lifts  the  subject  and  lends  it  bigness.  And  over  all  of 
it  there  was  a  charm,  which  fresh,  dainty  and  novel  as  it  was, 
was  still  something  more  than  daintiness;  something  which  justi- 
fied Matthew  Arnold's  definition  of  that  Indefinable  quality  which 
is  called  charm.    *    *    * 

The  Liverpool  Post,  October  29,  1910. 

Mr.  Benson's  second  week  at  the  Shakespeare  Theater  has 
been  a  triumph  for  himself  and  his  company,  and  in  particular 
for  Mrs.  Peabody,  the  author  of  "The  Piper,"  which  has  drawn  all 
Liverpool  and  been  acclaimed  a  work  of  genius.  (N.  B.  The 
plays  alternating  with  it  were  Twelfth  Night  and  The  Merchant 
of  Venice.) 

After  rapidly  perusing  this  reprinted  jour- 
nalistic criticism,  we  feel  sure  that  the  reader  will 
look  forward  eagerly  to  the  American  production. 
Success  over  seas  cannot  guarantee  a  favorable  re- 
ception this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  but  when  what  has 
succeeded  abroad  happens  to  be  of  our  own  produc- 
tion and  exportation,  surely  it  will  be  found  on  its 
home-coming  to  belong  more  deeply  to  us  and  inti- 
mately than  by  any  geographical  bond.  Further- 
more, to  have  looked  forward  eagerly  to  the  produc- 
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tion  and  to  have  studied  the  printed  text  cannot  help 
but  contribute  to  the  creation  of  those  right  psycho- 
logical conditions  essential  to  a  brilliant  success  at 
home.  Having  done,  therefore,  our  little  best,  we 
congratulate  ourselves  in  advance  and  then,  well, 
when  we  have  recovered  our  usual  self-possession, — 
the  author  also ! 


*'A  STUDY  OF  THE  DRAMA" 

STUDY  of  the  Drama"  *  by  Professor 
Brander  Matthews,  is  at  present,  all 
things  considered,  the  most  suggestive 
and  serviceable  book  concerning  the  tech- 
nique of  the  drama.  It  is,  before  any- 
thing else,  being  the  outcome  of  many 
years  of  class-lectures,  a  text  book,  in  form  clear 
and  scientific ;  and  at  the  same  time  a  popular  treat- 
ise ready  to  hand  for  teacher  or  independent  student 
alike,  full  of  information,  and  supporting  its  state- 
ments and  definitions  by  numerous  examples.  Being 
scientific,  it  deals  with  facts ;  that  is  to  say,  it  per- 
forms an  autopsy  upon  the  structural  framework  of 
some  dramatic  masterpieces,  ancient,  mediaeval, 
and  modern. 

As  may  be  expected  from  the  academic  standing 
of  the  author,  this  part  of  the  work  is  done  in  a 
scholarly  manner;  too  scholarly,  perhaps:  for  the 
reader  cannot  help  becoming  aware  of  a  certain 
aloofness,  a  superiority  as  it  were,  to  the  subject, 
which  seems  the  more  peculiar  when  one  is  ac- 
quainted with  the  writings  of  modern,  French,  dra- 
matic critics.  Yet,  as  far  as  it  goes,  the  volume  is 
a  splendid  exposition  of  the  status  of  the  French 
stage  up  to,  and  including,  the  Romantic  Period; 
while  it  ignores  everything  from  Henry  Becque  to 
the  present  day,  that  is  to  say,  the  contemporary 
movement  in  France,  which  a  well  known  French 
critic,  M.  Rene  Doumic,  characterizes  as  follows :  In 
proportion  as  we  draw  away  from  the  models  which, 

*A  study  of  the  Drama,  by  Brander  Matthews,  $1.50,  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company. 
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under  the  Second  Empire,  had  imposed  themselves 
for  imitation,  the  different  forms  of  the  drama  be- 
came more  supple.  We  have  really  today  a  're- 
newed' theatre,  in  fact,  a  'new'  theatre." 

Evidently,  Professor  Matthews  has  a  strong  pre- 
dilection for  what  is  known  to  the  French  as  the 
** piece  bien  faite,"  or,  "well-made-play"  such  as  the 
plays  of  Augier,  Dumas  Fils,  or  even  Scribe :  for  the 
appendix  contains  a  series  of  questions  which  show 
that  this  is  the  model  to  which,  in  the  judgment  of 
the  writer,  a  play  ought  to  conform.  Now  this  is  a 
very  debatable  question,  for:  *'What  is  not  true  will 
perish,  and  if  there  is  in  a  play  any  part  which  is 
pure  convention,  it  will  die  in  spite  of  the  success 
which  greeted  it,  or  of  the  talent  which  defended  it." 

The  one  really  objectionable  feature  of  "A 
Study  of  the  Drama,"  is  the  absolute  surrender 
of  the  author  to  the  public  as  a  whole,  that  is,  to 
the  box-office.  Brutally  stated,  the  dictum  is:  "the 
public  know  what  they  want.  Give  it  to  them.  If 
there  is  only  standing-room,  then  the  play  is  good; 
if  only  a  few  attend,  the  play  is  bad!  Hence,  take 
Sardou  for  a  model. ' '  But  Sardou,  with  all  his  stage 
technique,  which  is  masterly,  with  all  his  world-wide 
success  from  the  box-office  point  of  view,  hardly 
holds  a  place  at  all  in  French  dramatic  literature. 
This,  perhaps,  is  the  crux  of  the  whole  matter. 
Professor  Matthews  seems  inclined,  in  spite  of  sun- 
dry protestations,  to  look  upon  the  drama  as  a  thing 
apart  from  literature,  an  evolution  from  childish 
play  (pages  12  and  13)  which  may  therefore  be 
safely  left  to  the  guidance  of  the  popular  taste ;  and 
what  he  has  really  done  is  to  write  a  very  clever, 
erudite,  and  pregnant  volume  in  defense  of  this 
view,  which,  crudely  stated,  he  would  of  course  re- 
pudiate.   Fortunately,  however,  this  opinion  is  not 
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universal.  The  French,  at  least,  do  not  have  as  high 
an  opinion  of  the  intelligence  of  the  public,  and  yet 
they  set  a  higher  standard  for  the  playwright.  To 
quote  from  M.  Doumic  again:  **We  are  accustomed 
to  blame  the  public,  whose  taste,  we  are  told,  the  au- 
thors are  obliged  to  follow.  This  is  too  convenient  I 
The  public  has  never  imposed  any  form  of  art :  they 
take  what  is  given  them,  they  are  docile  and  need 
to  be  guided.  They  need  it  now  more  than  ever,  be- 
cause they  are  more  numerous." 

There  is  in  the  play  a  certain  element  which  es- 
capes the  autopsy,  which  cannot  be  confined  by  rules 
and  regulations.  Playwriting  is  an  art,  and  not  a 
trade.  A  self-respecting  playwright  is  not  guided 
by  what  will  please  the  public,  but  by  what  he  con- 
siders the  expression  of  truth  as  he  sees  it ;  so  that, 
far  from  agreeing  with  Professor  Matthews,  one  of 
the  most  promising  of  the  young  French  authors, 
M.  Henri  Bataille,  discarding  the  old  rules  in  his 
quest  of  truth  makes  the  following  declarations : 

''Already  a  play  which  from  an  artistic  point  of 
view  is  better  than  another,  does  not  differ  from  it 
in  anything  very  tangible  and  striking.  The  differ- 
ence lies,  or  would  seem  to  lie,  in  something  more 
profound,  more  subtly  real:  which  the  public,  al- 
though they  do  not  really  grasp,  are  fortunately  be- 
ginning to  sense.  In  fact,  the  public  has  always 
had  a  poor  appreciation  of  the  essential  differences 
obtaining  in  the  literature  of  their  time.  They  sub- 
mit to  the  changes  we  impose  upon  them  either  with 
pleasure  or  with  distress,  as  the  case  may  be ;  but  at 
all  events  without  any  definite  understanding  of 
them.  They  do  not  give  themselves  any  clear  ac- 
count of  what  is  going  on.  Any  new  beauties  shock 
them  by  upsetting  their  previous  conceptions;  but 
they  do  not  analyse  their  emotional  experience. 
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They  expect  to  find  a  source  of  enjoyment,  or  of 
heightened  feeling;  and  it  is  through  this  very  ex- 
pectation, that  they  may  be  reached  by  new  things, 
in  spite  of  their  natural  resistance.  Evidently,  then, 
one  must  not  attach  too  much  importance  to  this 
temporary  resistance  of  the  public.  It  will  not  long 
delay  the  artistic  evolution  of  the  stage.  The 
Theatre  is  certain  to  lose,  little  by  little,  its  number- 
less, petty  conventions,  a  dead  weight  which  it  has 
been  dragging  like  a  ball  and  chain  down  through 
the  centuries.  Dramatic  art  must  become  the  ad- 
mirable thing  which  we  discern  as  its  destiny.  Is 
it  not,  after  all,  the  only  art  in  which  all  the  other 
arts  are  merged?  Speech  as  well  as  silence,  the 
expressed  as  well  as  the  unexpressed,  gesture,  soul, 
nature?  For  does  it  not  express  the  whole  being 
of  man? 

**The  actual  state  of  the  stage  will  allow  us  but 
few  reforms,  nevertheless,  it  will  reach  some  day 
this  absolute  degree  of  perfection  of  which  we  now 
perceive  it  to  be  capable ;  this  fullness  of  expression 
which  seems  to  be  our  ultimate  end  and  aim,  and 
therefore  the  very  essence  of  its  laws.  The  period 
through  which  we  are  passing  is,  for  this  evolution, 
already  more  favorable  than  the  preceding ;  it  coin- 
cides with  strangely  passionate  evolutions  in  mor- 
als, faith,  and  conscience.'* 

This  is  certainly  a  radically  different  point  of 
view  from  that  taken  by  Professor  Matthews ;  and, 
whatever  may  be  said  against  it,  it  has  at  least  this 
advantage  over  the  other — ^that  it  is  by  far  the  more 
interesting  of  the  two. 

Having  said  so  much  as  to  the  general  bearing  of 
this  stimulating  book,  it  is  only  fair  to  offer  some 
analysis  of  the  contents  by  which  it  will  be  possible 
for  our  reader  to  verify  in  some  measure  the  com- 
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ment  here  offered,  and  also  further  to  stimulate  his 
interest  for  a  personal  investigation,  by  directing 
him  to  the  particular  chapters  which  may  bear  es- 
pecially upon  such  aspects  of  the  subject  as  pri- 
marily concern  him. 

The  book  consists  of  thirteen  chapters  with  an  ap- 
pendix containing:  (a)  helps  to  study,  (b)  biblio- 
graphical suggestions.  The  former  are  particularly 
pertinent,  and  will  save  the  beginner  much  precious 
time  and  discouragement. 

Chapter  I  (entitled,  "Study  of  the  Drama") 
traces  two  approaches  to  the  subject :  the  historical 
and  the  technical;  and  in  the  sixth  section  gives  a 
clear  and  unmistakable  warning  as  to  the  scope,  and 
aim  of  the  writer:  **in  other  words,  the  literary 
quality  is  something  that  may  be  added  to  the  drama, 
but  which  is  not  essential  to  its  value  as  a  play  in 
the  theater  itself.*^ 

Chapter  II  (entitled,  ** Influence  of  the  Actor") 
quotes  numerous  instances  of  good  plays  written  to 
suit  particular  actors.  While  the  cases  quoted  are 
indubitably  correct,  they  would  seem  to  argue  only 
that  Coquelin,  for  example,  knew  more  about  stage 
technique  than  Rostrand,  a  thing  not  in  itself  sur- 
prising, nor  so  instructive  as  would  at  first  sight 
appear. 

Chapter  III  (entitled,  ** Influence  of  the  The- 
ater") is  most  illuminating,  and  replete  with  spe- 
cific information.  It  demonstrates  how  the  type  of 
stage  in  use  becomes  a  highly  important  factor  in 
the  technique  of  play-writing ;  a  considerable  change 
in  the  one  requiring,  or,  at  least,  rendering  desir- 
able, a  corresponding  change  in  the  other. 

Chapter  IV  (entitled,  ** Influence  of.  the  Audi- 
ence") asserts  that  the  dramatic  poet  is  not  inde- 
pendent of  his  audience,  as  is  the  lyric  poet.    To  us 
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it  seems  profoundly  true  in  its  main  contention,  but 
it  appears  to  go  beyond  legitimate  and  logical  infer- 
ence when  it  attempts  to  establish  further  that  mere 
pandering  to  the  tastes  of  the  audiences,  and  flatter- 
ing of  its  prejudices,  ought  to  be  a  factor  in  play- 
writing.  Because  Otis  Skinner  changed  the  ending 
of  Eichepin's  '*Le  Chemineau"  to  gratify  his  audi- 
ence we  are  not  obliged  to  believe, — are  we? — that 
the  play  was  improved  by  the  alteration. 

Chapter  V  (entitled,  **The  Law  of  the  Drama") 
treats  of  the  essential  characteristics  of  the  drama; 
and  in  it  the  author  expresses  his  complete  agree- 
ment with  the  well  known  views  of  Brunetiere  and 
Sarcey. 

Chapter  VI  (entitled,  "A  Chapter  of  Defini- 
tion") sails  into  unchartered  and  turbulent  waters. 
Professor  Matthews  offers  a  terminology  based  on 
Aristotle  and  later  critics  of  now  defunct  forms  of 
drama.  To  what  extent  will  the  definitions  and  the 
terminology  so  derived  apply  legitimately  today? 
What  is  to  become  of  that  French  School,  for  in- 
stance, which  accepts  such  a  classification  as  "The- 
atre de  predication  sociale"  (sociological  preach- 
ment) or  ** Theatre  d'Idees"  (or  ideas),  both  of 
which,  by  the  way,  do  not  betray  their  existence  on 
Professor  Brander  Matthews 's  horizon? 

Chapter  VII  (entitled,  *' Traditions  and  Conven- 
tions") offers  a  very  interesting  summary  of  the 
old  accepted  stage  conventions,  and  is  peculiarly 
clever  in  its  treatment  of  the  soliloquy. 

Chapter  VIII  (entitled,  ** Dramatic  Characteriza- 
tion") deals  chiefly  with  the  characters  in  Shake- 
speare and  Moliere,  deducing  general  rules  from 
their  consideration ;  but  it  ignores  totally  the  later 
plays,  of  Becque,  Lemaitre,  Lavedan,  Brieux,  Bern- 
stein, Bataille,  and  others,  to  mention  only  French 
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playwrights.  The  theatres  of  Spain,  Germany, 
Italy,  Denmark,  and  Norway  are  not  drawn  upon 
for  the  discussion,  yet  the  stage  literature  of  each 
of  these  countries  offers  divergent  types,  and  preg- 
nant  suggestions  which  might  considerably  modify 
any  statement  of  general  principles  on  this  topic. 

Chapter  IX  (entitled,  * 'Logic  of  Construction") 
and  Chapter  X  (* 'Analysis  of  the  Play")  are  based 
on  Chapter  VIII,  and  stand  or  fall  with  its  validity. 

Chapter  XII,  "The  Poetic  Drama  and  the  Dra- 
matic Poem,"  is  an  excellent  and  powerful  analysis 
of  the  distinction  obtaining  between  the  two  forms ; 
and  the  volume  closes  with  a  study  of  the  three 
unities,  a  discussion,  to  say  the  least,  both  entertain- 
ing and  instructive. 

While  it  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  then  that  "A 
Study  of  the  Drama, '  *  written  with  so  much  vivacity 
and  charm,  has  not  taken  into  serious  consideration 
the  achievements  of  the  last  half -century,  the  most 
unfriendly  critic  would  be  obliged  to  recommend 
Professor  Matthews 's  book  to  all  lovers  of  the 
drama,  and  to  all  general  readers  hitherto  without 
an  appreciation  of  the  intellectual  and  social  im- 
portance of  this  great  and  truly  democratic  art. 

Benedict  Papot, 


*'THE  THEORY  OF  THE  THEATRE"  * 
By  Clayton  Hamilton 

:E  had  thought  that  *'Vox  populi  vox 
Dei'*  had  been  sufficiently  tested  by  hu- 
manity, to  their  cost.  Yet,  like  the  act  of 
forgiveness  enjoined  on  mankind,  it  ap- 
pears that  seven  times  will  not  suffice, 
nor  yet  seventy  times  seven.  Fatal  in 
politics,  in  religion,  in  every  possible  variety  of  ap- 
plication that  has  been  made  of  it  within  the  bounds 
of  human  society,  it  has  at  last  been  offered — **pro- 
hibete  nefas" — as  the  creed  of  Art. 

We  should  be  glad  to  believe  that  what  Mr. 
Hamilton  means  is  that  the  great  dramatists  have 
been  most  busied  with  those  ideas  and  emotions 
which  best  represent  the  great  common  stock  of  hu- 
man experience.  But  this  is  not  his  meaning.  His 
philosophy  would  shape  Art  to  the  multitude,  and  not 
the  multitude  to  Art.  This  he  tells  us  Shakespeare 
has  done,  and  Sophocles,  and  Moliere;  and  this  he 
assures  us  is  the  only  course  for  a  dramatist  to  pur- 
sue— to  write  primarily  for  the  mob. 

To  avoid  any  suspicion  of  inpustice  to  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton we  excerpt  from  his  chapter  on  "The  Psychology 
of  Audiences"  the  following: 

**The  Drama  is  the  only  art,  excepting  oratory 
and  certain  forms  of  music,  which  is  designed  to  ap- 
peal to  a  crowd  instead  of  to  an  individual." 
But  what  is  meant  by  **a  crowd!" 

♦The  Theory  of  the  Theatre,  and  Other  Principles  of  Dramatic 
Criticism,  by  Clayton  Meeker  Hamilton,  $1.50.    Henry  Holt  &  Co. 
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.  .  .  **a  modern  theatre  crowd  is  composed 
largely  of  women"    .    .    . 

Therefore,  with  logical  necessity: 

"It  is  to  an  unthinking  and  feminine-minded  mob 
that  the  dramatist  must  first  of  all  appeal ;  and  this 
leads  us  to  believe  that  action  with  passion  for  its 
motive  is  the  prime  essential  for  a  play." 

When  queer  looking  grists,  like  this,  flow  from  a 
mill,  one  suspects  that  what  went  into  the  hopper 
was  not  all  corn ;  and  thus  we  fear  that  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton did  not  relate  wisely  the  mere  fact  of  an  audi- 
ence in  the  case  of  the  drama  and  the  necessity  of 
appeal  to  the  **  unthinking  and  feminine-minded 
mob:"  for  the  greatest  art,  in  spite  of  Mr.  Hamilton, 
is  always  endowed  with  "high  seriousness  of  pur- 
pose," and  the  mob  as  a  measure  of  dramatic  art  is 
a  simple  contradiction  in  terms. 

On  the  other  hand,  with  net  receipts  in  view,  this 
is  shrewd  advice;  but  if  any  dramatic  counsel  may 
be  distinctly  "more  honored  in  the  breach  than  in 
the  observance,"  this  should  easily  take  the  pre- 
cedence of  all  else.  We  do  not  recall  any  one  who  has 
less  nobly  stated  the  principles  of  dramatic  art,  nor 
any  one  who  has  set  forth  with  more  woful  cer- 
tainty the  active  principles  of  the  American  stage 
of  today ;  but  that  these  principles  should  be  apotheo- 
sized into  sound  dramatic  criticism,who  would  have 
dared  predict? 

In  America  there  has  come  to  be  prevalent  the 
gravest  of  misconceptions  concerning  the  stage,  the 
very  general  sense  that  the  theatre  exists  purely  for 
amusement.  In  its  widest  sense  the  word  is  not  a 
sufficient  criterion  of  theatrical  excellence  but  to  an 
American  audience  it  usually  signifies  laughter.  If 
an  audience  has  not  been  able  to  purchase  laughter, 
it  may  be  content  with  the  sensational;  but  on  our 
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stage  either  the  one  or  the  other  has  rapidly  grown 
to  be  almost  a  necessity.  An  American  audience 
does  not  take  the  stage  seriously.  That  the  theatre 
involves  and  implies  several  of  the  noblest  of  the 
arts  it  has  almost  learned  to  forget,  that  it  can  con- 
tribute anything  of  permanent  value  to  life  and  liv- 
ing, and  is  capable  of  uplifting,  refining  and  adding 
mental  and  moral  strength  is  scarcely  more  than 
the  ghost  of  a  recollection.  An  **  unthinking  and 
feminine-minded  mob'*  truly,  but,  as  far  as  the  stage 
is  concerned,  so  fashioned  more  from  the  food  on 
which  it  has  been  fed,  than  through  its  own  instincts 
and  volition.  But  masculinity  and  thought  on  the 
stage  will  ultimately  contribute  masculinity  and 
thought  to  the  audience,  and  it  is  here  that  our  stage 
must  win  its  own  again. 

"The  trouble  with  most  of  the  dreamers,"  writes 
Mr.  Hamilton,  "who  league  themselves  for  the  uplift 
of  the  stage,  is  that  they  consider  the  theatre  with  an 
illogical  solemnity.  They  base  their  efforts  on  the 
proposition  that  a  theatre  audience  ought  to  want 
to  be  edified.  As  a  matter  of  fact  no  audience  ever 
does.  Moliere  and  Shakespeare  who  knew  the  limits 
of  their  art  never  said  a  word  about  uplifting  the 
stage." 

Indeed  there  are  apostles  of  didacticism  among  us ; 
but  the  "illogical  solemnity"  with  which  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton assails  the  reformers  is  merely  an  exaggeration 
of  their  protest  against  the  illogical  frivolity  which 
prevails.  Didacticism  is  death  to  art  whether  within 
or  without  the  theatre ;  but  rapid  frivolity  is  a  death 
even  more  certain  and  pitiful.  It  is  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other  that  we  should  tolerate.  What  the 
real  reformers  want  is  not  greater  "solemnity," 
but  greater  seriousness. 

In  regard  to  an  endowed  theatre,  Mr.  Hamilton 
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is  consequently  an  uncompromising  foe.  **Give  the 
crowd  the  sort  of  plays  it  wants/'  he  cries,  **and  you 
will  not  have  to  seek  beneficence  to  keep  your  theatre 
floating. ' '  But  why  should  our  regard  of  the  drama 
be  so  completely  at  variance  with  that  of  the  other 
arts?  We  find  a  far  bigger  crowd  attending  a  lan- 
tern slide  exhibition  on  the  street  than  we  find  in 
the  Corcoran  Art  Gallery.  Apparently  then  lantern 
slides  are  what  the  crowd  wants.  But  in  spite  of 
this  manifest  indication  of  their  desires,  both  socie- 
ties and  individuals  have  been  lavishly  endowing 
galleries  for  the  crowd  whereby  the  assembling  of 
works  that  are  truly  great  and  the  exclusion  of  works 
that  are  contemptible  the  public  is  continually  being 
trained  to  a  perception  not  only  of  great  mastery 
of  craft,  but  to  sympathy  with  the  truth  that  these 
works  embody,  and  to  a  corresponding  dissatisfac- 
tion with  untruth. 

Nor  with  an  endowed  theatre  would  conditions  be 
materially  different.  Much  would  be  accomplished 
merely  by  exclusion.  The  management  besides, 
would  be  free  to  act  from  no  consideration  of  * '  cash, ' ' 
but  from  the  highest  consideration  of  art  alone. 
Whether  or  not  such  an  institution  would  foster  the 
writing  of  better  plays  is  uncertain,  with  the  prob- 
ability in  its  favor ;  but  it  would  at  least  provide  as- 
surance against  genuine  demerit,  and  the  stage  would 
be  freed  from  the  mercantile  bondage  into  which  it 
has  fallen,  and  from  which,  owing  to  its  capitaliza- 
tion, there  appears  to  be  no  ready  or  permanent  re- 
lief beside  this.  We  believe  that  the  influence  of  such 
an  institution  would  be  wide  and  salutary. 

That  an  endowed  theatre  not  only  can  exist  but  is 
capable  of  an  almost  unlimited  influence  on  public 
education  and  task  is  evidenced  by  the  Athenian 
stage  from  the  time  of  Pericles.    Its  endowment  was 
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not  such  as  would  be  possible  now;  but  that  it  was 
an  endowed  institution  is  beyond  dispute,  as  is  also 
the  marvellous  effect  of  this  fact  of  endowment  both 
on  dramatic  art  itself  and  on  the  masses,  through 
the  powerful  uplifting  force  which  it  exercises. 

In  spite  of  our  objections  to  his  attitude  in  gen- 
eral to  the  art,  it  is  fair  to  state  that  Mr.  Hamilton's 
book  contains  much  that  is  both  thoughtful  and  en- 
tertaining. The  author  is  familiar  with  the  theatrical 
conditions  which  prevail;  he  illustrates  well,  sum- 
marizes well,  defines  compactly  and  sometimes  mem- 
orably, while  with  easy  style  and  suggestive  liveli- 
ness of  presentment  he  is  likely  to  reach  a  much 
wider  audience  than  is  usually  granted  a  technical 
discussion. 

Isaac  Ball. 


"THE  PLAYHOUSE  AND  THE  PLAY.''* 

By  Percy  MacKayb 

fHIS  volume,  consisting  chiefly  of  ad- 
dresses and  reprinted  essays,  is  a  **  cam- 
paign document."  It  presents  briefly 
what  seem  the  splendid  dramatic  possi- 
bilities in  this  country  of  ours,  and  the 
difficulty  which  our  theatrical  system 
puts  in  the  way  of  their  realization.  Being  written 
with  actual  and  detailed  knowledge,  it  has  author- 
ity; and  since  the  author,  while  writing  with  ear- 
nestness and  enthusiasm,  avoids  personalities  and 
is  not  guilty  of  one  bitter  phrase,  it  can  offend  none, 
and  ought  to  gratify  all  who  are  interested  in  the 
drama. 

In  the  first  place,  Mr.  MacKaye  has  profound  con- 
fidence in  the  genius  of  the  American  people. 

"We  are  the  heirs,"  he  writes,  "  .  .  .  of  a 
new  spirit  of  democracy;  and  this  heritage,  from 
the  resurrecting  vernal  forces  of  mankind,  is  imbu- 
ing our  republic  with  the  promise  of  a  new  Hellen- 
ism ;  with  the  promise  of  a  nation  where  our  artists, 
too,  shall  be  soldiers  and  statesmen ;  with  a  sense  of 
the  correlation  of  all  vital  concerns  in  the  pursuit 
of  a  world-happiness;  with  the  desire,  in  brief,  of 
a  vaster  perfection."  .  .  .  By  the  glow  of  this 
new  spirit  of  democracy  our  theatre,  too,  is  being 
transfigured. 

But  our  present  trouble  is  that  our  theatre  badly 
needs  transfiguring.    The  theatrical  manager  today 

♦The  Playhouse  and  the  Play,  by  Percy  Mackaye,  $1.25.  The 
Macmlllan  Company. 
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is  a  merchant,  engaged  in  a  speculative  business.  As 
such,  his  one  object  is  that  of  any  other  business  man, 
to  make  money.  The  playhouse  is  his  shop,  and  the 
stage  serves  at  once  as  shop  window  where  he  dis- 
plays his  goods,  and  the  counter  over  which  he  sells 
them.  He  is  not  concerned  to  produce  great  plays, 
but  lucrative  ones.  Sometimes  people  attack  him 
for  his  attitude,  but  it  is  absurd  to  expect,  of  him 
alone  among  all  business  men,  that  he  should  con- 
duct his  commercial  enterprise  for  non-commercial 
ends. 

What  is  the  result  on  plays  and  the  public?  Mr. 
MacKaye  analyzes  the  issue  thus: — ''What  in  gen- 
eral does  the  public  demand  from  a  theatrical  pro- 
duction? In  one  word,  diversion; — diversion  by 
some  kind  of  stimulation.  Roughly  speaking,  human 
nature  is  susceptible  of  three  kinds  of  stimulation — 
intellectual,  aesthetic,  emotional.  ...  Of  these 
three  kinds  of  stimulation,  which  kind  is  most 
strongly,  permanently,  universally  desired? 

"Psychology  predicts,  and  experience  proves,  that 
of  these  three  the  kind  which  most  strongly,  most 
permanently,  most  universally  is  desired,  is  the  third 
— emotional  stimulation ;  and  the  kind  which  is  least 
strongly,  least  permanently,  least  universally  de- 
sired, is  the  first — intellectual  stimulation. 

*  *  The  reasonable  policy  of  the  manager,  therefore, 
is  clear.  As  a  sound  business  man,  it  becomes  his 
policy  to  provide  the  least  possible  amount  of  the 
first  kind  of  stimulation,  and  the  greatest  possible 
amount  of  the  third  kind.  The  second  kind, — aes- 
thetic stimulation, — ^he  may  reasonably  ignore  alto- 
gether, as  a  superfluous  combination.  Thus  it  be- 
comes the  rational  aim  of  theatrical  business  to  ig- 
nore the  rational  aim  of  dramatic  art.  Moreover,  if 
he  is  to  be  a  wise  and  enterprising  business  man,  the 
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manager  will,  by  judicial  advertisement  and  the  or- 
ganization of  his  business,  endeavor  to  increase  and 
deepen  the  demand  for  emotional  stimulation,  and 
to  lesson  and  nullify  the  demand  for  intellectual 
stimulation. ' ' 

This  emotional  provender  has  been  served  up  for 
years.  And  in  consequence  we  find  a  lowering  of 
popular  taste,  and  a  lowering  too  of  the  estimate  in 
which  the  theatre  is  held  in  America.  But  there  are 
many  signs  of  a  reaction  against  this  abnormal  de- 
basement of  a  great  art.  For  instance,  the  general 
uplift  among  the  intelligent  public ;  the  growing  taste 
for  reading  printed  plays  where  before  only  novels 
were  read;  the  special  interest  shown  among  lead- 
ers of  opinion,  as  President  Elliot;  the  activities  of 
such  enterprises  as  the  New  Theatre,  and  the  Edu- 
cational Theatre  for  Children  and  Young  People. 

What  has  to  be  done,  now,  is  to  encourage  this  rise 
of  dramatic  feeling,  and  to  give  it  scope;  and  also 
to  give  good  drama  an  opening,  which  now  it  can 
not  obtain  in  a  theatre  crowded  with  what  is  seldom 
better  than  acting  matter.  To  accomplish  this  the 
theatre  must  be  freed  from  the  domination  of  the 
commercial  instinct.  It  must  not  be  run  as  a  private 
business  to  make  money.  It  must  be  free  and  inde- 
pendent of  the  elements  thus  introduced.  It  must 
stand  not  at  all  as  a  business,  but  purely  as  an  art. 
To  this  end  there  is  one  solution,  and  one  only. 
Namely,  endowment.  Every  important  city  in  the 
land,  contends  Mr.  MacKaye,  ought  to  have,  along 
with  its  Court  House  and  City  Hall,  a  municipal 
theatre. 

Such  is  the  consummation  towards  which  efforts 
should  now  be  directed.  And  when  such  a  scheme  is 
achieved,  the  drama  will  once  more  hold  that  honor- 
able place  in  the  mind  of  men  which  is  its  right,  and 
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which  it  once  had ;  and  dramatists,  inspired  by  com- 
petition with  their  peers  and  by  intelligent  appre- 
ciation of  the  public,  will  be  the  better  able  to  give 
by  their  work  a  unique  expression  to  the  national 
consciousness  of  our  democracy. 

This  volume,  then,  as  this  brief  outline  of  its  con- 
tents shows,  is  a  campaign  document.  It  describes 
and  analyzes  our  present  theatrical  plight,  and 
sounds  in  the  ears  of  those  who  know  and  love  the 
drama  a  call  to  arms. 

Geobge  Townshend. 


TWO  BIOGRAPHIES  OF  MOLIERE. 

The  concluding  words  of  the  Introduction  to  Mr. 
Chatfield-Taylor's  Moliere  by  his  teacher  and  men- 
tor, the  gifted  Cornell  professor  of  Romance  lan- 
guages, may  happily  serve  to  introduce  any  review 
of  either  of  these  notable  additions  *  to  Moliereana ; 
for  either  book  is  in  its  way  "a  readable  and  accurate 
account  of  the  Man,  his  Times  and  his  Work.'* 
Either  book  is  a  credit  to  American  scholarship  and 
will,  through  a  pleasing  narrative  style,  surely  at- 
tract many  readers  to  the  actor-playwright,  the 
greatest  glory  of  the  great  French  king. 

The  two  books  are,  however,  vastly  unlike.  A  com- 
parative reading  of  them  naturally  throws  into  bold 
relief  this  dissimilarity.  This  striking  difference  in 
treatment  and  presentment  of  fact  may  be  readily 
explained,  however,  by  the  title  of  the  book  and  by 
the  purpose  and  temper  of  its  author.  Chatfield- 
Taylor's  book  is  in  every  sense  a  Biography;  where- 
as that  of  Matthews  (with  intent,  since  he  avowedly, 
p.  226,  discourages  the  philological  method),  is  more 
of  a  book  on  the  drama  with  Moliere  as  the  immedi- 
ate object  of  study. 

No  fact  or  legend  that  has  grown  up  about  Moliere 
is  too  insignificant  for  Chatfield-Taylor  to  bring  into 
the  body  of  the  narrative.  The  valuable  appended 
Moliere  Bibliography  consulted  by  him,  reveals  at  a 
glance  the  wide  research  back  of  the  writing  of  this 

*H.  C.  Chatfield-Taylor.— Moliere:  A  Biography,  With  an  In- 
troduction by  Thomas  Frederick  Crane.  Illustrations  by  Job.  New 
York:  Duffield  &  Co.     1910. 

Brander  Matthews. — Molifire:  His  Life  and  His  Works.  With 
Portraits.    New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.     1910. 
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book.  From  the  Registre  of  La  Grange  to  the 
Despois-Mesnard  Oeuvres  de  Moliere  he  has  ad- 
mirably used  his  sources  *^to  interpret  Moliere 's  life 
by  his  plays  and  his  plays  by  his  life,  rather  than 
to  write  an  exhaustive  criticism  of  his  dramatic 
works."  Chatfield-Taylor 's  presentment  is  object- 
ive. He  has  woven  a  fabric  from  his  fact  and  legend 
that  is  singularly  genuine  when  one  considers  that 
this  book  is  in  no  sense  ex  cathedra,  but  is  a  high 
sample  of  what  the  amateur  of  letters  can  contribute 
in  the  field  of  real  scholarship. 

No  point  in  question  in  the  life  of  Moliere  differ- 
entiates so  widely  the  attitude  of  these  two  bio- 
graphies as  their  treatment  of  the  Armande  Bejart- 
Moliere  relation.  Chatfield-Taylor  states  quietly 
all  facts  and  conjectures,  and  calmly  gives  his  con- 
cluding refutation  of  the  slander  brought  against 
them,  and  dismisses — for  the  curious  reader — such 
books  as  Elomire  Hypocondre  and  the  Fameuse 
Comedienne  far  better  than  Matthews'  deliberate 
rejection  of  the  question.  No  biography  per  se  can 
gain  by  this  personal  attitude.  One  can  pardon  a 
conclusion  seamed  with  bias,  but  no  question  of  the 
importance  of  the  above  can  be  resolutely  dismissed 
as  unworthy  of  consideration. 

Professor  Matthews'  attitude,  in  re  this  relation, 
is  more  or  less  characteristic  of  his  treatment 
throughout.  This  is  far  more  subjective  than  the 
Chatfield-Taylor  book;  but  when  one  considers  the 
author's  delightful  manner  of  writing  in  this  vein, 
the  reader  is  nothing  less  than  thankful.  It  has 
given  him  the  opportunity  of  incorporating  numer- 
ous *' interesting  coincidences"  and  parallels  from 
other  literatures.  This  so-called  milieu  writing 
may  sometimes  not  be  germane  to  the  theme,  but  it 
is  always  readable,  and  with  Professor  Matthews 
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becomes  pertinent  and  extremely  interesting ;  for  in 
his  frequent  excursions  into  the  field  of  comparative 
literature  there  is  an  underlying  conception,  on  the 
surface  foreign  to  his  theme,  that  relates  Moliere 
to  some  larger  question  in  French  literature.  The 
book  betrays  at  times,  too,  something  of  the  Gallic 
nature  of  Moliere  and  his  two  kinsmen,  Rabelais 
and  Montaigne,  with  whom  he  has  much  in  common, 
e.  g.,  frank  realism  and  a  natural  common-sense 
view  point.  Matthews '  aim  is  sure  and  certain  when 
he  is  discussing  Moliere 's  histrionic  plays  in  the 
light  of  the  stage  of  his  time,  or  when  he  is  writing 
about  dramatic  technique  in  general.  It  has  en- 
abled him  to  write  a  brilliant  criticism  of  the  Italian 
comedy-of-masks,  and  an  exceedingly  clever  com- 
parative study  of  Shakespeare  and  Moliere  to  which 
he  devotes  his  twenty-first  and  final  chapter;  it  has 
given  him  the  range  of  vision  necessary  to  relate 
the  personages  of  Moliere 's  plays,  the  doctors  in 
particular;  and  it  has  directed  one  of  the  most  in- 
cisive critiques  on  Moliere,  in  that  he  has  always 
sensed  the  actor  back  of  Moliere,  the  man. 

Of  course  one  cannot  always  agree  with  Mr.  Mat- 
thews'  judgments,  many  of  which  seem  too  largely 
personal.  In  his  overemphasis  of  the  influence  of 
the  Italian  play  upon  Moliere,  and  consequent 
underemphasis  of  the  Spanish,  he  seems  to  disregard 
the  splendid  work  of  Martinenche.  There  is  further 
an  undue  stressing  of  the  philosophic  attitude  at  the 
expense  of  the  more  spiritual  or  religious  view- 
point of  the  man.  This  tendency  to  personal  judg- 
ment has  occasioned  at  times  certain  slight  lapses; 
compare,  for  example,  on  p.  7,  the  reference  to  the 
loss  of  his  mother  at  the  age  of  eleven  as  a  reason 
for  "the  notable  absence  of  maternal  love"  in  his 
plays,  with  that  on  p.  346,  that  "  Moliere 's  plays 
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never  contain  any  character  for  whom  there  was  not 
a  fit  performer"  and  ** there  was  no  *old  woman'  in 
the  company;"  or  conflicting  statements  as  to  the 
happiness  or  unhappiness  of  Moliere's  marriage; 
or  hasty  readings  like  that  on  p.  313  of  Ariste  in  the 
Bourgeois  Gentilhomme  instead  of  the  Femmes 
Savantes. 

Such  criticism,  however,  of  this  book  is  naively 
captious.  Despite  the  occasional  irrelevancy  of  dis- 
cursive * '  asides, ' '  the  book  is  a  brilliant  bit  of  writ- 
ing, particularly  under  the  second  part  of  the  title, 
and  contains  many  hon  mots  of  criticism.  The  finest 
chapter  is  that  on  Moliere,  the  Comic  Dramatist, 
illuminating  in  Matthews'  commonsense  way  of 
judging  his  thesis.  It  is  this  quality  that  makes  the 
book  worth  while,  rather  than  the  impersonal  and 
inclusive  academic  method  that  informs  Chatfield- 
Taylor's  more  solid  treatment.  The  latter  book 
gives  a  better  picture  of  Moliere's  milieu  and  is  a 
finer  Life,  but  does  not  offer  such  splendid  criticisms 
of  Moliere's  plays,  as  Matthews',  many  of  which 
could  well  serve  as  introductions  to  separate  editions 
of  these  plays — that  on  the  Misanthrope,  doubtless, 
being  the  finest.  This  quality,  in  conclusion,  com- 
plimentary as  it  is  to  the  earlier  Life,  assures  Pro- 
fessor Matthews'  biography,  the  writing  of  which  he 
has  cherished  so  many  years,  an  unoccupied  niche  in 
Moliere  criticism  in  English,  all  the  more  worthy  of 
note  since  it  had  to  follow,  at  so  short  an  interval, 
the  excellent  Life  by  Chatfield-Taylor. 

Glen  Levin  Swiggett. 
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BENITO  PEKEZ  GALDOS 


ENITO  PEREZ  GALDOS  was  bom  on 
the  10th  of  May,  1S45,  at  Las  Pahnas 
in  the  Canary  Islands.  Half  the  pop- 
ulation  is  non-Spanish  and  mostly 
British,  so  that  he  early  imbibed  for- 
eign ideas  and  instinctively  reached  a 
cosmopolitanism  of  mind  and  heart  which,  had  he 
been  bom  and  reared  to  young  manhood  on  the 
Peninsula,  would  have  cost  enormous  self-disci- 
pline. 

In  1863,  at  eighteen  years  of  age,  he  left  the  state 
college  in  his  native  isle  for  Madrid,  with  the  in- 
tention of  studying  law.  Finding  this  an  uncon- 
genial pursuit,  he  tried  to  make  his  way  in  journal- 
ism, at  which  he  enjoyed,  so  far  as  can  be  gathered, 
some  encouraging  success.  But  Galdos  dreamed  of 
a  literary  career,  and  the  exciting  times  through 
which  he  was  living  naturally  turned  his  attention 
to  the  national  history  with  the  ultimate  astonish- 
ing result :  a  series  of  a  score  of  novels,  or  rather 
romances,  entitled  *' National  Episodes,"  on  which 
his  popular  fame  was  broadly  founded.    To  tell  the 
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life  of  the  Spanish  people  ia  their  most  distin- 
guished persons  or  types,  involved  in  the  most 
thrilling  episodes  from  Trafalgar  ('05)  to  the  Rev- 
olution ( '68),  was  no  small  achievement  for  a  writer 
of  fertile  talent  and  distinction;  even  though  the 
individual  works  should  not  rise  ahove  the  average 
level  of  Erckmann-Chatrian,  and  perhaps  never  in 
any  single  volume  attain  to  their  topmost  stand- 
ard of  literary  power  and  charm.  Had  Galdos  no 
other  claims  to  his  people 's  gratitude  he  would  have 
remained  a  Peninsular  celebrity. 

But  from  a  consideration  of  his  people's  past 
(under  the  influence  doubtless  of  his  early  love  for 
Dickens,  and  spurred  on  by  the  great  novelistic  ef- 
forts then  making  in  France,  at  the  presentation  of 
the  true  Comedie  Humaine),  Galdos  naturally 
turned  to  imaginary  studies  of  contemporaneous 
life.  Hence  his  second  series  of  fiction,  three  fa- 
mous members  of  which  **Dona  Perfecta,"  *'La 
Famalia  de  Leon  Roch,"  and  *' Gloria"  treat  the 
same  theme,  namely:  the  conflict  between  Spanish 
ecclesiasticism  and  modem  scientific  thought. 
**Marianela"  ('78)  and  ** Disinherited"  ('81)  are 
two  other  well-known  specimens  of  his  creative 
power  in  the  novel. 

Not  for  all  the  fame  of  this  second  series,  how- 
ever, would  Galdos  perhaps  have  become  a  figure 
in  world-literature.  Excellent  as  the  work  is  ad- 
mitted on  all  hands  to  be,  it  is  Spanish  rather  than 
European.  The  dramatic  form  makes  exactions 
however,  of  a  sort,  compelling  the  artist,  so  far  as 
in  him  lies,  to  deal  with  matters  universal,  even 
when  his  coloring  and  situation  are  provincial. 
It  was  reserved  to  the  dramatic  work  of  Galdos  to 
arouse  something  like  sensational  interest  in  his 
genius.    It  has  been  argued  of  course  that  his  plays 
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are  inferior  to  his  novels,  and  it  may  be  said  that 
the  form  of  a  novel  is  not  so  exacting  as  that  of 
the  drama,  and  that  to  produce  a  good  play  is 
therefore  a  greater  honor  to  the  genius  of  a  writer, 
than  to  have  produced  a  dozen  pieces  of  excellent 
prose  fiction.  Be  that  as  it  may,  we  are  strongly 
disposed  to  suspect  that  Galdos'  natural  bent  was 
for  the  theatre,  even  though  circumstances  forbade 
his  early  apprenticeship.  Before  his  first  published 
novel  ''The  Fountain  of  Gold"  (71)  he  had  actu- 
ally directed  his  efforts  to  the  production  of  a  play. 
The  output  of  his  enthusiasm  and  industry  was 
duly  submitted  with  excellent  recommendations  to 
the  theatre  Del  Principe.  Whether  read  or  not,  it 
had  the  quite  usual  fortune  of  remaining  for  the 
space  of  two  years  (so  the  tale  goes)  snugly  en- 
sconced in  the  managerial  safe.  To  be  sure  it  was 
on  Cataline,  like  Ibsen's  first  effort  in  1850;  doubt- 
less too  it  was  but  an  indifferent  piece  of  craft- 
manship,  as  would  be  expected  in  apprentice  work. 
But  we  cannot  think  that  its  enforced  abode,  how- 
ever solemn  and  uncontaminated  in  said  managerial 
safe,  greatly  helped  on  the  cause  of  Spanish  drama ! 
Alas  for  us,  rather  than  for  Galdos,  for  he  was  not 
to  be  browbeaten  or  starved  into  dismay.  After  he 
had  won  his  spurs  as  a  novelist  and  come  off  victo- 
rious in  many  an  attempt,  Galdos  returned  to  the 
form  in  which  he  was  to  achieve  his  most  sensa- 
tional success  and  obtain  a  world-wide  hearing. 

Of  course,  Galdos  did  not  come  back  to  the  form 
of  drama  quite  as  he  came  to  it  before.  He  was 
doubtless  less  teachable.  His  mature  spirit  chafed 
under  any  necessity  of  technical  discipline.  He 
had  evolved  hard  and  fast  notions  in  aesthetics,  and 
his  chances  of  attaining  to  the  indubitable  master- 
piece were  greatly  lessened.    He  professed  to  ad- 
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mire  Ibsen  in  the  ''Doll's  House"  and  ** Ghosts," 
but  not  to  understand  him  at  all  in  the  *'Lady  from 
the  Sea,"  in  the  ''Masterbuilder"  or  in  "Little 
Eyolf."  That  is  to  say,  when  Ibsen  was  most  con- 
ventional and  theatrically  intelligible,  Galdos  under- 
stood him,  but  he  was  now  too  stubborn  and  hard- 
ened in  his  own  habits  of  thought  and  imagination 
to  sit  humbly  at  his  masters'  feet  and  learn  the 
mysteries  of  symbolism.  He  would  himself  require 
for  the  expression  of  his  thought  the  aid  of  the 
symbol,  as  probably  every  thinking  dramatist  has 
in  every  age.  But  that  subtle  fusion  of  inner  mean- 
ing with  extraneous  word  and  act,  to  which  Ibsen 
attained  by  the  most  painstaking  and  imaginative 
exploitations  of  borderland  psychology,  he  was  not 
to  learn  from  the  master.  He  might  in  virtue  of 
his  poetic  feeling  surpass  therefore  such  a  disciple 
as  Sudermann,  but  he  was  not  to  forge  ahead 
through  the  mastery  of  Ibsen's  technic  to  new  re- 
gions of  artistic  expression,  like  Hauptmann  or 
D'Annunzio.  To  us  at  least,  viewing  the  work  of 
Galdos  with  the  uttermost  sympathy,  there  remains 
the  sincere  regret  that  by  the  neglect  of  that  first 
play  of  his,  his  apprenticeship  was  so  long  delayed. 
For  to  make  a  virtue  of  necessity  is  courageous; 
but  to  found  an  aesthetic  theory  on  our  private 
misfortune,  however  pardonable  it  may  be  as  a 
piece  of  self -consolation,  is  scarcely  likely  to  insure 
the  validity  of  our  thought.  We  at  all  events  must 
dissent  from  the  inferences  which  Galdos  drew  from 
his  own  unfortunate  experience,  and  for  which  he 
so  stoutly  contended,  that,  namely:  the  chasm  di- 
viding the  modem  prose  epic  or  novel  from  the 
drama  is  a  myth  of  critical  fabrication.  Balzac 
failed  to  achieve  ordinary  distinction  in  his  plays. 
No  play  of  Daudet  or  of  Zola  equalled  in  power  the 
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novel  from  which  it  was  drawn,  or  with  which  in 
view  it  was  actually  conceived.  Examples  of  this 
kind  might  be  indefinitely  multiplied,  but  Graldos' 
own  conspicuous  failure  in  transferring  to  the 
boards  the  conception  and  atmosphere  of  his  most 
famous  and  masterly  character  study,  **Dona  Per- 
fecta,'^  should  go  very  far  to  confute  him.  Indeed 
there  are  friendly  critics  of  our  misguided  theorist 
who  derive  the  faults  of  our  author  as  dramatist 
frankly  from  his  too  long  training  as  novelist;  al- 
though some  of  them  will  admit  on  the  other  hand 
that  his  style  reached  on  the  whole  in  his  plays  a 
higher  level  of  nervous  concision  and  perfect  ade- 
quacy to  the  thought  and  feeling  conveyed,  than  in 
his  novels,  a  thing  one  would  presume  to  be  the 
natural  result  of  the  cruel  demands  made  by  Drama. 
As  matters  stand,  the  very  genius  of  Galdos,  not 
unlike  Hardy's,  for  sketching  in  his  minor  figures 
so  vigorously  as  to  make  them  live  and  move  for 
us,  of  one  blood  with  us,  greatly  militates  against 
his  success  in  drama.  Their  petty  concerns,  real- 
istically noted,  and  their  particular  peculiarities, 
attract  our  attention  far  in  excess  of  their  legiti- 
mate right  by  virtue  of  their  role  in  the  story.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  major  characters  of  Galdos  are 
too  often  conceived  in  more  or  less  romantic  and 
hyperbolic  attitudes;  they  seem  too  theoretic  and 
schematic,  too  closely  and  indispensably  related, 
with  points  needing  to  be  scored  in  the  argument, 
and  fail  so  to  center  effectually  our  vital  sympathy 
in  their  persons  and  acts.  To  be  sure,  Galdos' 
mastery  of  dialogue  disguises  psychological  im- 
probabilities. We  are  not  granted  leisure  to  reflect 
on  deficient  cogency  when  diverted  and  fascinated 
by  inspired  colloquy :  such  light  thrust  and  parry  of 
wit  and  passion,  such  verve,  such  entrain.     Yet 
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confessedly  all  this  is  disguise,  atmosphere,  incan- 
tation; not  the  characteristic  spell  of  an  essential 
dramatic  genius  which  carries  the  audience  by  its 
integral  power  and  restraint  to  the  inevitable  and 
convincing  conclusion. 

Ernest  Martinenche,  in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mon- 
des  ('06),  ventures  upon  a  classification  of  Galdos' 
dramas  into  three  distinct  groups : 

1.  ^'Eeality"  ('92),  ''Mad  for  the  Sake  of  Her 
Family"  ('93),  ''The  Duchess  of  St.  Quentin,'- 
"The  Condemned"  ('94). 

2.  "Will"  ('95),  "Dona  Perfecta"  ('96),  "The 
Wild  Beast"  ('96),  "Electra"  ('01),  "Soul  and 
Life"  ('02). 

3.  ' '  Mariucha  "  ( '03 ) ,  "  The  Grandfather  "  ( '04) , 
"Barbara"  ('05),  "Love  and  Science"  ('05). 

In  the  first  of  these  groups  Galdos,  it  is  claimed 
by  his  critic,  for  all  his  sincerity  and  earnestness, 
fails  to  grip  his  spectators  as  the  master  dramatist 
always  does;  perhaps  because  of  a  lack  of  veri- 
similitude in  character,  in  plot,  and  in  theatrical 
procedure;  perhaps  because  we  are  disturbed  more 
or  less  at  crucial  moments  by  a  sense  of  strain, 
emotional  exaggeration  or  clever  contrivance. 

In  the  plays  of  the  second  group  Galdos  drew 
closer  to  what  he  had  himself  observed  and  experi- 
enced. He  therefore  powerfully  thrilled  his  audi- 
ence, but  was  unfortunate  in  arousing  such  violent 
party  spirit  as  to  narrow,  and  in  some  instances 
pervert,  his  intentions,  and  cheat  him  in  repre- 
sentation of  the  broad  effects  which  he  had  consci- 
entiously provided  for  in  the  conception  and  exe- 
cution of  these  plays. 

In  the  third  group,  Galdos  endeavored  to  eschew 
the  too  direct  contact  with  current  controversies 
and  passionate  interests  of  the  hour ;  and  reverting 
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to  a  broader,  more  conventional  theatrical  treat- 
ment such  as  had  been  exemplified  by  his  first 
group,  he  endeavored  to  weld  into  one  consentient 
whole  the  two  extremes  of  the  audience ;  those,  that 
is  to  say,  who  want  pure  thought  illustrated  on  the 
boards;  and  those,  on  the  other  hand,  who  want 
mere  histrionic  virtuosity  excused  by  a  thread  of 
story.  To  a  considerable  extent  the  courageous  ef- 
forts of  Galdos  met  with  deserved  success.  It  is 
fortunate  that  such  a  masterpiece  as  '*The  Grand- 
father" ('05),  perhaps  the  noblest,  simplest  and 
most  poignant  of  his  plays,  so  truly  dramatic  as  to 
defy  transposition  into  the  epic  key,  has  been  Eng- 
lished and  so  made  accessible  to  our  students  of  the 
drama.  On  the  other  hand  we  need  badly  to  have 
"Soul  and  Life"  translated. 

Of  ''Electra"  we  will  confine  ourselves  to  saying 
that  its  success  was  far  too  sensational  to  allow  at 
first  of  its  proper  aesthetic  appreciation.  In  Paris, 
for  instance,  when  played  at  La  Porte  Saint  Martin 
it  became  an  anti-clerical  campaign  document;  and 
surely  nothing  in  the  text  permits  of  such  an  inter- 
pretation of  its  intent.  In  Madrid,  the  famous  ac- 
tress Maria  Guerrero  positively  refused  to  take  the 
title  role,  because  she  very  properly  maintained 
(though  surely  in  this  case  mal  a  propos)  that  art 
stands  far  too  high  to  subserve  the  ends  of  popular 
agitation  and  passion !  In  course  of  time,  when  the 
excitement  cooled  off,  the  purport  of  the  play  was 
better  understood.  With  due  artistic  impartiality, 
both  sides  of  a  present-day  spiritual  conflict  have 
been  presented.  The  chief  character  on  each  side  of 
the  controversy  is  worthy,  convinced,  and  in  his  way 
dramatically  attractive.  With  proper  impersona- 
tion, emphasizing  neither  side,  the  natural  result 
would  be  a  full  appreciation  of  the  living  problem, 
and  not  anger  against  any  party  or  man. 
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In  published  form,  **Electra"  attained  to  what  is 
for  Spain  a  sudden  and  fabulous  sale,  and  when 
played  everywhere  throughout  the  peninsula  and 
Latin  America  audiences  rose  to  greet  the  perform- 
ance, singing  the  Marseillaise  and  Eiego's  Hymn. 
At  our  distance  of  course,  walled  in  by  Anglo  Saxon 
frigidity,  all  this  is  most  astonishing.  It  is  not  more 
anti-Catholic  than  anti-Protestant.  What  is  more, 
it  is  deeply  instinct  with  the  religious  spirit,  so  it 
could  hardly  by  any  honest  perversity  be  consid- 
ered "infidel"  or  even  agnostic.  To  be  sure,  we  are 
not  in  America  threatened  with  such  surviving  me- 
dievalism as  actually  swamps  the  young  life  of 
Spain.  Indeed  the  very  thought  of  ''young  life" 
in  Spain  is  apt  to  strike  our  comic  sense  as  an  ex- 
quisite jest!  The  wiles  and  tyrannies  of  a  fanatic 
and  bigot  are  not  easily  comprehended  by  us.  We 
need  to  build  up  scaffolding  about  the  conception, 
and  approach  it  with  ladders.  And  yet  just  be- 
cause the  whole  matter  of  the  play  stands  farther 
from  us  than  from  Spaniards,  and  because  the  argu- 
ment leads  to  what  is  confessedly  for  Americans  an 
''iiberwunder  Standpunct"  we  are  all  the  better 
judges  of  the  extraordinary  dramatic  power  of 
Galdos,  who  makes  us  sympathetic,  in  spite  of  our- 
selves, not  only  with  his  heroine,  but  even  after  a 
fashion  with  that  most  unalluring  character,  the 
villain  of  the  play,  the  ecclesiastical  bigot,  Pantoja ! 

The  actual  apparition  of  Electra's  mother  on  the 
stage  may  be  faulted  as  superfluous  rather  than  as 
incredible.  We  cannot  but  think  a  different  ending 
would  have  to  be  devised  for  fullest  appreciation 
of  this  play  on  our  stage.  Galdos  has  already 
brought  out  all  needful  documentary  evidence  for 
the  complete  refutation  of  Pantoja's  pious  fraud; 
but  realizing  to  the  full  the  power  of  hypnotic  con- 
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trol,  and  of  the  traditional  unreason  of  the  feminine 
soul  when  too  deeply  moved,  the  dramatist  resorts 
to  specific  hallucination  in  order  to  overcome  the 
implanted  malign  suggestion:  that,  namely,  Electra 
and  Maximo  are  blood  kinsmen.  In  this  we  would 
not  venture  to  disagree  with  Galdos.  He  knows  his 
Electra  better  than  we,  but  on  the  other  hand  the 
apparition  might  seem  more  truly  subjective,  and 
could  speak  to  Electra  only,  and  not  to  us,  and  the 
discomfiture  of  Panto  ja  should  be  otherwise 
achieved.  For  with  our  skepticism  a  ghost  may 
perform  some  work  of  supererogation,  but  will 
hardly  be  allowed  to  act  as  prime  cause  in  any  im- 
portant series  of  events.  In  fact,  ghosts  have  been 
discredited.  We  are  disposed  to  allow  them  as 
mere  '^ spooks;"  and  it  is  somewhat  cruel  to  impose 
upon  us  the  ghost  of  a  '4ady  with  a  past"  just  when 
we  already  feel  the  -shuddering  approach  of  the  last 
curtain !. 

Let  us  close  with  the  translation  of  a  paragraph 
by  Graldos'  biographer,  Alas:— 

*'I  was  confronted  by  a  tall  dark  man,  whose  fea- 
tures are  by  no  means  ordinary.  Except  for  the 
absolute  calm  and  serious  honesty  of  his  counte- 
nance, one  might  take  him,  considering  his  military 
mustache  and  bearing,  for  a  worthy  commander  of 
the  Guardia  Oivil;  but  in  his  eyes  and  on  his  fore- 
head one  cannot  fail  to  read  things  quite  unchar- 
acteristic of  the  professional  soldier.  The  brow  of 
Galdos  seems  to  suggest  genius,  and  intense  pas- 
sions experienced  in  imagination,  but  held  under 
rigorous  restraint.  Into  a  certain  expression  that 
would  seem  to  argue  tenderness  and  reserve  there 
flits  an  occasional  hint  of  innocent  and  kindly  mis- 
chief. He  dresses  indifferently.  He  is  taciturn, 
preferring  to  listen  and  lead  the  conversation  by 
laconic  questions,  rather  than  to  talk." 
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Maximo  (35). 

Don  Salvador  Panto ja  (50),  a  religious  fanatic. 
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Pateos,  young  maid-servant. 

Jose,  old  man-servant. 
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a  woekman. 

The  Shade  of  Eleuteeia. 

The  action  takes  place  in  Madrid,  at  the  present 
time. 
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ELECTRA 

f 
A  Drama  in  Five  Acts 

By  Benito  Perez  Galdos 

FntsT  Act 

LuxuEious  Drawing  Eoom  in  the  palace  of  Don 
Urbano  Garcia  Yuste.  At  the  right,  passage-way  to 
garden.  At  the  rear,  doors  into  other  rooms  of  the 
house.  In  front,  to  the  right,  the  door  of  Electra's 
room. 

Jose  [In  the  rear.]  They  are  in  the  garden. 
I'll  go  and  tell  them. 

Maequis.  Wait,  I  want  to  look  at  this  drawing- 
room.  I  haven't  paid  my  respects  to  the  Garcia 
Yuste 's  since  they  moved  into  their  new  palace. 
.  .  .  What  luxury!  .  .  .  How  free  they  are 
with  their  wealth!  Providence  surely  gives  them 
full  measure  and  running  over  into  their  bosom! 
Yet  what  is  this  lavish  expenditure,  compared  with 
what  they  dedicate  to  charity?  How  generous  they 
are! 

Jose.    To  be  sure,  my  lord. 

Marquis.  And  always  unpretentious!  What's 
more,  they  have,  I  think,  a  very  interesting  addition 
to  the  family    .    .    . 

JosE.  Addition?  Ah!  Yes,  of  course !  You  refer 
to    ...     ? 

Marquis.  Listen,  Jose.  Will  you  do  what  I  tell 
you? 
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Jose.  My  lord  Marquis  knows  I  never  forget  how 
I  served  him  fourteen  years  .  .  .  Let  your  lord- 
ship command. 

Mabquis.  Very  well ;  I  came  here  to-day  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  meeting  this  young  lady  whom  your 
master  and  mistress  brought  home  a  short  while  ago 
from  boarding  school  in  France. 

Jose.    The  Senorita  Electra. 

Mabquis.  Can  you  tell  me  whether  they  are  satis- 
fied with  her?  Whether  the  girl  seems  affectionate, 
grateful ? 

JosE.  Oh,  yes;  they  are  fond  of  her,  although 
she  is — 

Marquis.    Out  with  it — 

Jose.    The  girl  is  wild  and  full  of  mischief. 

Maequis.    Yet  at  her  age — 

Jose.    She  is  full  of  life,  full  of  spirits,  my  lord. 

Mabquis.    They  say  she  is  very  pretty,  an  angel. 

Jose.  An  angel,  well,  if  there  are  angels  like 
devils !    She  drives  us  all  mad. 

Mabquis.    How  I  should  like  to  know  her! 

Jose.  Your  lordship  will  find  her  in  the  garden. 
She  spends  all  the  morning  at  her  roguish  pranks. 

Mabquis.  [Looking  at  the  garden.]  Beautiful 
grounds,  really  a  park !  The  ancient  demesne  of  the 
old  palace  of  the  Gravelinas. 

Jose.    Yes,  my  lord. 

Mabquis.  The  fine  apartment  house  yonder — 
doesn't  it  belong  to  your  master  also? 

Jose.  Yes,  opening  on  the  garden,  and  on  the 
other  street  also.  The  ground  floor  is  taken  up  by 
the  laboratory  of  our  master's  nephew,  young  Don 
Maximo,  the  highest  authority  of  Spain,  in  mathe- 
matics, and  in — in — 

Mabquis.    Yes;  the  man  they  call  "the  Marvel- 
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Ions  Magician."     I  met  him  in  London.     I  can't 
remember  when.    His  wife  then  was  still  alive. 

Jose.  The  poor  man  was  left  a  widower  a  year 
ago  last  February.    He  has  two  charming  children. 

Marquis.  I  recently  renewed  my  acquaintance 
with  Maximo,  and  although  for  certain  reasons  I 
do  not  frequent  the  house,  we  are  great  friends, 
very  good  friends,  indeed. 

Jose.    I  too,  am  attached  to  him.    He  is  so  good. 

Marquis.  Now,  tell  me,  don't  your  master  and 
mistress  regret  having  brought  this  little  rogue  into 
their  home? 

Jose.  [Afraid  that  someone  is  coming,]  I'll  tell 
your  lordship.  I  have  noticed  .  .  .  [He  sees 
Don  Urbano  coming  through  the  garden.]  The  Mas- 
ter is  coming. 

Marquis.    Withdraw    .    .    . 

Marquis.     [Embracing  him.]     My  dear  Urbane. 

Don  Urbano.    Marquis !    So  glad  to  see  you    .    . 

Marquis.    And  Evarista? 

Don  Urbano.  She  is  well,  and  trying  to  account 
for  the  absence  of  the  illustrious  Marquis  de  Ronda. 

Marquis.  Oh,  you  don't  know  what  a  winter 
we've  had! 

Don  Urbano.    And  Virginia? 

Marquis.  She  is  not  ill,  although,  poor  woman, 
she  is  always  wrestling  with  her  ailments.  Nothing 
but  her  stubborn  and  vigorous  spirit  keeps  her  alive. 

Don  Urbano.  Indeed?  Really?  [Pointing  to- 
ward the  garden.]  Shall  we  go  down  into  the  gar- 
den? 

Marquis.  Presently.  I'll  rest  a  moment  here. 
[He  seats  himself.]  Now,  tell  me,  dear  Urbano,  all 
about  this  charming  girl,  this  Electra,  whom  you 
have  taken  out  of  school. 

Don  Urbano.     She  was  not  in  school.     She  was 
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living  in  Hendaye  with  relatives  of  her  motlier.  I 
was  never  in  favor  of  bringing  her  to  live  with  us ; 
but  some  time  ago  Evarista  took  a  fancy  to  the  idea. 
Her  plan  is  to  study  the  child's  character,  and  see 
if  we  can  make  a  good  woman  of  her,  or  whether 
God  reserves  for  us  the  disappointment  of  finding 
that  she  has  inherited  her  mother's  evil  ways.  You 
know,  she  was  my  wife's  first  cousin,  and  I  need  not 
remind  you  of  Eleuteria's  scandalous  life  in  the 
early  eighties. 

Maequis.    Yes,  yes. 

Doit  Uebano.  The  family,  deeply  hurt  and 
ashamed,  broke  off  all  relations  with  her.  This  girl, 
whose  father  is  unknown,  lived  with  her  mother  till 
her  fifth  year.  Then  she  was  taken  to  the  Ursulines 
of  Bayonne.  There,  either  to  shorten,  or  to  improve 
the  name,  they  called  her  **Electra"  which  was  an 
entirely  new  departure. 

Maequis.  Pardon  me,  hardly  a  new  departure. 
The  intimates  of  the  unfortunate  mother,  Eleuteria 
Diaz,  called  her  also  *'Electra"  for  the  same  reason 
that  they  called  the  father,  who  was  a  very  valiant 
soldier,  although  most  unhappy  in  his  married  life, 
— Agamemnon. 

Don  Uebano.  I  didn't  know  .  .  .  I  never  had 
anything  to  do  with  those  people.  I  felt  a  repug- 
nance for  Eleuteria  from  the  mere  reports  of  her 
behavior. 

Maequis.  For  Heaven's  sake,  my  dear  Urbano, 
don't  be  too  harsh.  Eemember  that  Eleuteria, 
whom  we  shall  call  * '  Electra  the  First ' '  changed  her 
course.    That  must  have  been  about  the  year  '88. 

Don  Uebano.  Yes,  thereabouts.  .  .  .  Her  re- 
pentance gave  occasion  for  much  talk.  She  died  in 
'95,  in  San  Jose  de  la  Penitencia,  regenerate,  filled 
with  a  religious  horror  at  her  past. 
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Marquis.  {As  if  reproaching  him  for  his  sever- 
ity.]   God  forgave  her    .     .    . 

Don  Urbano.  Yes,  yes.  .  .  .  Pardon,  obliv- 
ion.   .    .    . 

Marquis.  And  now  you  are  trying  to  take  the 
measure  of  ''Electra  the  Second?"  To  see  whether 
she  will  grow  up  straight  or  crooked?  And  what 
conclusion  have  your  experiments  warranted? 

Don  Urbano.  So  far  the  results  are  doubtful  and 
self-contradictory.  There  are  moments  when  the 
child  reveals  to  us  high  qualities,  through  her  trans- 
parent innocence ;  at  other  times  she  seems  the  mad- 
dest creature  God  ever  made.  No  sooner  has  she 
charmed  you  by  her  angelic  frankness,  than  she 
frightens  you  by  her  impish  sarcasms,  that  seem  to 
derive  from  a  total  lack  of  conscience. 

Marquis.  Excess  of  imagination,  perhaps  lack  of 
balance.    Is  she  lively? 

Don  Urbano.  Lively  as  electricity  itself,  mysteri- 
ous, sudden,  dangerous.  She  destroys,  overthrows, 
illumines. 

Marquis.  [Arising.]  I  am  burning  with  curios- 
ity.   Let  us  go  and  see  her. 

CuESTA.  [Enters  showing  signs  of  fatigue,  pulls 
out  his  wallet  and  turns  toward  the  table.]  Ah, 
Marquis    .     .     .     May  I  speak  to  you  here? 

Marquis.  All  Hail,  great  Cuesta.  What  has  our 
indefatigable  agent  to  say? 

Cuesta.  [Seating  himself,  evidently  suffering 
from  heart  trouble.]  Indefatigable.  .  .  .  Oh! 
The  agent  is  weary  enough  by  this  time. 

Don  Urbano.  Well  sir,  what  can  you  tell  me  of 
the  rise  yesterday  in  debentures? 

Cuesta.  The  news  came  from  Paris  of  a  rise. 
Two  points. 

Don  Urbano.    Have  you  effected  our  settlement! 
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Maequis.    And  mine? 

CuESTA.  They  have  my  attention  .  .  .  {He 
takes  papers  out  of  his  wallet  and  writes  with  a 
pencil.]  You  will  shortly  have  the  exact  figures.  I 
made  the  best  terms  possible. 

Marquis.  To  be  sure.  Since  the  par  value  of  the 
new  issue  is  79.50  and  we  got  ours  at  a  very  low 
price    .    .    . 

Do2T  Ukbano.    To  be  sure    .    .    . 

CuESTA.  To  be  sure  .  .  .  the  result  is  very 
satisfactory. 

Maequis.  The  ease  with  which  we  acquire  wealth, 
dear  Urbano,  kindles  in  us  love  of  life  and  enthusi- 
asm for  human  beauty.    Let  us  go  into  the  garden. 

Don  Uebano.     [To  Cuesta.]    Are  you  coming? 

CuESTA.  I  need  ten  minutes  quiet  to  put  my  notes 
in  order. 

Dox  Urbano.  Then  we  will  leave  you  alone.  Is 
there  anything  you  wish? 

CuESTA.  [His  mind  intent  on  his  notes.']  No. 
.    .    .    Yes;   a  glass  of  water.    I'm  all  on  fire. 

Don  Uebano.  Immediately.  [He  goes  out  with 
the  Marquis  towards  the  garden.] 

Cuesta.  [Running  over  his  notes.]  Ah!  yes, 
here's  a  mistake.  The  Garcia  Yeste's  get  a  million, 
six  hundred  thousand  pesetas.  Marquis  de  Eonda 
gets  two  hundred  and  twenty-two  thousand.  Twelve 
thousand  and  odd  discounted,  the  item  of  nine  thou- 
sand francs.  .  .  .  [Patros  enters  with  glasses 
of  water,  lumps  of  sugar,  cognac.  She  waits  a  mo- 
ment for  Cuesta  to  finish  his  calculations.] 

Pateos.    Shall  I  leave  it  here,  Don  Leonardo? 

Cuesta.  Leave  it  and  wait  a  moment  ...  A 
million,  eight  hundred  .  .  .  plus  six  hundred 
and    ten    .    .    .    make    .    .    .    Now    it's    clear! 
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And  so,  Patros    .    .    .     [He  puts  his  hand  in  his 
pocket,  draws  out  money  which  he  gives  her.] 

Patros.    Many  thanks,  sir. 

CuESTA.    I  am  hoping  that  you  will  do  me  a  favor. 

Patros.    At  your  service,  Don  Leonardo. 

CuESTA.  Well  .  .  .  [Toying  with  a  lump  of 
sugar.]    You  see    .    .    . 

Patros.  "Will  you  take  a  little  cognac?  You  are 
so  heated — that  pure  water  may  hurt  you. 

Cuesta.  Just  a  little.  Well,  I  should  like  .  .  . 
please  don't  misunderstand  my  motives  ...  I 
should  like  a  private  interview  with  Senorita  Elec- 
tra,  just  a  few  words.  Knowing  me  as  you  do,  you 
will  understand  that  my  motives  are  entirely  hon- 
orable .  .  .  [He  collects  his  papers.]  Before 
anyone  comes,  can  you  tell  me  what  time,  what 
place  will  be  most  convenient? 

Patros.  A  few  words  with  the  Senorita?  [Re- 
flecting.] That  will  have  to  be  when  my  master 
and  mistress  are  engaged  with  their  lawyer.  I 
shall  be  on  the  watch. 

Cuesta.    Better  to-day  if  possible. 

Patros.    Will  yor  return  in  a  little  while? 

Cuesta.    Yes,  and  you  will  advise  me,  secretly? 

Patros.    Yes,  of  course,  yes.    Don't  be  anxious. 
[She  takes  the  tray  and  goes  out.] 
[Pantoja,  dressed  entirely  in  black,  enters  on  the 
stage  lost  in  thought.] 

Cuesta.  My  dear  Pantoja,  God  bless  you.  How 
are  you? 

Pantoja.  [Sighing.]  Alive,  and  therefore  in 
hopes.     .     .     . 

Cuesta.    Hopes  of  a  better  life? 

Pantoja.  Enduring  whatever  the  Lord  ordains 
in  this  world  to  make  us  worthy  of  the  next. 

Cuesta.    And  your  health? 
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Pantoja.  Both  well  and  ill.  HI,  because  pains 
and  aches  pursue  me;  well,  since  misery  is  a  kind 
of  pleasure.  I  get  my  satisfaction  in  endurance. 
[Uneasy,  and  as  if  obsessed  by  a  fixed  idea,  he 
looks  toward  the  garden.] 

CuESTA.    You  are  an  ascetic. 

Pantoja.  What  a  little  madcap!  Look  at  her 
running  about  with  the  porter's  children,  and  Max- 
imo's  and  those  of  the  neighbours!  When  she  is 
allowed  to  indulge  in  childish  pranks,  Electra  is  in 
her  glory. 

Cuesta.  Delightful  child !  May  it  please  God  to 
make  a  noble  woman  of  her. 

Pantoja.  That  gracious  child,  that  fickle,  trick- 
sy girl  will  more  easily  turn  into  an  angel  than  into 
a  woman. 

Cuesta.  I  don't  catch  your  meaning,  my  dear 
Pantoja. 

Pantoja.  Well,  I  at  least  do!  Look,  look  how 
they  play.  [Alarmed.]  Great  Heavens!  Whom 
do  I  see  there?    The  Marquis  de  Eonda? 

Cuesta.    It  is  he. 

Pantoja.  The  corrupt  corrupter.  A  Don  Juan 
of  the  last  generation,  who  can't  make  up  his  mind 
to  retire  lest  he  do  a  displeasure  to  the  Devil! 

Cuesta.  So  the  old  proverb  is  still  true ;  no  Par- 
adise without  its  serpent! 

Pantoja.  Oh,  no!  We  had  a  serpent  before  he 
came!  [Nervous  and  fretful,  he  walks  about  the 
stage.] 

Cuesta.  Have  you  heard  of  the  million  odd  I 
have  for  you,  to  change  the  subject? 

Pantoja.  [Taking  little  interest  in  the  matter, 
his  mind  intent  on  something  else  which  he  does  not 
disclose.]  Yes,  yes,  I  know  .  .  .  yes  .  .  . 
We  have  made  an  enormous  profit. 
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CuESTA.  Evarista  will  cany  through  her  great 
pious  foundations    .    .    . 

Panto JA.    [Mechanically. ]    Of  course. 

CuESTA.  And  you  will  dedicate  still  greater  sums 
to  the  convent  of  San  Jose  de  la  Penitencia. 

Pantoja.  Of  course.  We  had  a  serpent  before 
he  came.    What  were  you  saying,  my  dear  Cuesta? 

CuESTA.    That  you  will  dedicate  sums    .    .    . 

Pantoja.  I  beg  your  pardon  .  .  .  Is  it  true 
that  our  neighbor  across  the  way,  our  wonderful 
sage,  our  inventor,  who  almost  works  miracles,  ex- 
pects to  move  away? 

CuESTA.  Who?  Maximo?  I  think  so.  In  Bil- 
bao and  Barcelona  they  receive,  it  seems,  with  en- 
thusiasm his  wonderful  experiments  in  new  appli- 
cations of  electricity;  and  they  offer  him  all  the 
capital  he  needs  to  establish  his  new  enterprises  on 
a  firm  foundation. 

Panto  JA.  [Meditating.]  Oh!  I  should  furnish 
him  capital  within  my  means,  provided,  of  course 

[The  Marquis,  Don  TJrhano,  Evarista,  come  from 
the  garden.] 

EvAKisTA.  [Leaving  the  arm  of  the  Marquis.] 
Congratulations,  Cuesta.  Pantoja,  I  am  delighted 
to  see  you  to-day!  [Cuesta  and  Pantoja  how  and 
kiss  her  hand  respectfully.  The  lady  seats  herself 
at  the  right;  the  Marquis  standing  at  her  side. 
The  other  three  form  a  group  at  the  left,  talking 
business.] 

Maequis.  [Renewing  with  Evarista  an  inter- 
rupted conversation.]  In  this  way  you  will  go 
down,  not  only  in  History,  but  in  the  Lives  of  the 
Saints. 

Evarista.  No  praise,  Marquis,  for  what  is  ab- 
solutely devoid  of  merit.     We  have  no  children; 
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God  pours  out  upon  us  ever  greater  wealth.  Year 
by  year  we  fall  heir  to  new  inheritances.  Without 
putting  ourselves  to  any  trouble  to  scheme  and  de- 
vise, our  surplus  income,  ably  invested  by  our  good 
Cuesta,  brings  us  unexpected  new  capital.  We  buy 
an  estate  and  within  a  year  its  value  trebles;  we 
acquire  a  barren  tract  of  land,  and  it  contains  in- 
exhaustible deposits  of  coal,  iron,  lead.  What  can 
this  mean,  Marquis? 

Marquis.  Mean?  Why,  my  noble  friend,  when 
God  bestows  such  great  riches  on  one  who  neither 
desires  nor  values  wealth,  it  clearly  means  that  he 
would  have  them  set  apart  for  his  service. 

EvAEisTA.  Exactly.  And  because  I  understand 
Providence  to  mean  that,  I  comply  promptly  with 
the  divine  will.  What  Cuesta  brings  me  to-day  no 
more  than  passes  through  my  hands.  I  dedicate 
to  the  Sisterhood  seven  million  pesetas;  and  I 
shall  see  to  it  that  the  college  in  Madrid  is  as  mag- 
nificently appointed  and  equipped  as  befits  so  great 
an  institution.  We  shall  encourage  the  work  of  the 
colleges  at  Valencia  and  Cadiz. 

Panto JA.  [Joining  the  group  at  the  right.] 
Without  forgetting,  my  friend,  the  University — 
the  abode  of  higher  education,  which  must  become 
a  sanctuary  to  true  science! 

EvARisTA.  Don  Panto j  a  well  knows  that  I  do  con- 
tinually bear  it  in  mind. 

Don  Ukbano.  [Passing  also  to  the  right.]  We 
think  of  it  day  and  night. 

Maequis.     Admirable,  admirable.     [He  rises.] 

EvARisTA.  [To  Cuesta,  who  also  passes  to  the 
right.]  And  now,  Leonardo,  what  shall  we  do? 

Cuesta.  [Seating  himself  at  the  lady's  side,  he 
proposes  new  schemes.]  To-day  we'll  confine  our- 
selves to  investing  a  certain  sum  in  common  stock. 
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Panto JA.  [Standing  to  the  left  of  Ev arista.] 
Or  in  preferred. 

Marquis.  [Walking  about  the  stage  with  Don 
Urbano.]  You  will  permit  me,  dear  Urbano,  while 
warmly  extolling  the  merits  of  your  wife,  not  to 
overlook  my  own.  I  speak  for  my  wife  and  myself. 
Virginia  has  given  the  Sisters  of  Las  Esclavas  one 
good  third  of  our  fortune. 

Doit  Uebano.  Which  by  the  way  is  one  of  the 
greatest  in  all  Andalusia. 

Maequis.  Besides,  we  leave  everything  to  it  in 
our  will,  save  the  small  part  assigned  to  meet  cer- 
tain obligations,  and  poor  relations     .     .     . 

Don  Ukbano.  Excellent.  But,  according  to  re- 
ports, some  years  ago  you  did  not  favor  Virginia's 
indulgence  in  such  expensive  piety. 

Maequis.  True.  Yet  in  the  end  she  persuaded 
me.  I  am  hers,  in  body  and  soul.  She  has  con- 
verted me ;  she  has  regenerated  me. 

Don  Uebano.  As  my  Evarista  has  converted 
and  regenerated  me. 

Maequis.  To  keep  peace  in  the  family,  I  began 
by  temporizing,  then  I  yielded.  Now  temporizing 
and  now  yielding,  I  have  arrived  .  .  .  well, 
where  I  am.  It  doesn't  worry  or  vex  me,  oh,  no. 
I  live  now  in  a  kind  of  peaceful  beatitude,  cured  of 
my  old  habits.  I  have  really  become  convinced  at 
last  that  Virginia  will  not  only  save  her  own  soul, 
but  mine  too. 

Don  Uebano.  Exactly  my  case.  Evarista  will 
save  me. 

Maequis.  One  thing  is  certain,  no  initiative  is 
left  us  in  any  matter. 

Don  Uebano.    In  no  matter,  dear  Marquis. 

Maequis.  So  that  at  times  we  are  not  allowed 
even  to  breathe  of  our  own  accord. 
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Don  Uebano.  Not  allowed  even  to  breathe  of 
our  own  accord. 

Marquis.  But  we  live  in  peace;  no  strain,  no 
friction  I 

Don  Urbano.  We  serve  God  without  wear  or 
tear. 

Marquis.  Our  blessed  wives  precede  us  on  the 
road  to  a  glorious  eternity  and  never  worry  that 
they  will  leave  us  behind  them. 

Don  Urbano.    That  they  would  never  do! 

EvARisTA.    Urbano  1 

Don  Urbano.  [Answering  promptly.]  Your 
pleasure  ? 

EvARisTA.  Authorize  Cuesta  to  make  the  settle- 
ment and  delivery  to  the  Fathers. 

Don  Urbano.    Immediately.     [Cuesta  rises.] 

EvAEisTA.  Another  matter.  Go  down  at  once 
and  tell  Electra  she  has  had  now  three  hours  of 
play. 

Panto JA.  [Imperiously.]  Bid  her  come  up.  Far 
too  much  play  already. 

Don  Urbano.  I  am  going.  [He  sees  Electra 
coming.]    Here  she  is  now. 

[Enter  Electra;  behind  her,  Maximo.] 
'  Electra.  [Enters  running  and  laughing  pur- 
sued by  Maximo,  but  well  ahead  of  him  in  the  race. 
Her  laughter  betrays  childish  fear.]  Don't  let  him 
catch  me  ...  I  am  angry  with  you,  you  horrid 
wretch  I 

Maximo.  [Carrying  in  one  hand  various  articles, 
and  in  the  other  a  long  poplar  branch  which  he 
flourishes  as  a  whip.]     Rogue!    If  I  catch  you! 

Electra.  [Paying  no  attention  to  those  on  the 
stage,  flies  across  it  and  takes  refuge  with  Dona  Ev- 
arista,  kneeling  at  her  feet  and  throwing  her  arms 
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about  her  waist.]  I  am  safe.  Auntie,  do  tell  him 
to  go  away. 

Maximo.  Where  is  that  wild  girl?  [With  a  play- 
ful threat.]    Ah!  She  knows  where  to  fly  for  safety! 

EvAEisTA.  My  child,  when  will  you  show  some 
dignity?  Maximo,  you  are  as  much  of  a  romp  as 
she  is. 

Maximo.  [Showing  what  he  has  in  his  hand.] 
See  what  she  has  done?  Broken  these  two  test- 
tubes!  And  then,  look  at  these  papers  on  which  I 
had  made  a  calculation  costing  an  enormous  amount 
of  labor!  [He  shows  the  paper  holding  it  high.] 
This  one  she  made  into  a  paper  bird;  this  other 
one  she  gave  to  the  children  to  paint  donkeys  and 
elephants  on,  and  a  warship  firing  at  a  fortress! 

Pantoja.  Indeed?  She  meddles  with  the  lab- 
oratory ? 

Maximo.  Yes,  and  what's  more  destroys  the  dis- 
cipline of  my  children.     She  has  upset  everything. 

Pantoja.      [Severely.]      My    dear    young    lady 

EvARisTA.    Electra ! 

Maequis.  Blessed  childhood!  [Enraptured.] 
Electra,  my  delightful  tomboy,  blessed  be  your 
pranks!  Keep,  as  long  as  ever  you  can,  your  pre- 
cious joy  in  life. 

Electra.  I  didn't  break  the  test-tubes.  It  was 
Pepito.  I  did  take  away  those  papers  covered  with 
scrawls,  supposing  they  were  of  no  use. 

CuESTA.    Come,  come,  peace! 

Maximo.  Peace?  [To  Electra.]  Very  well,  so 
be  it  I  pardon  you  and  grant  you  your  life  this 
once.  For  olive  branch,  take  this.  [He  gives  her 
the  stick.     Electra  takes  it  and  hits  him  lightly.] 

Electba.    And  you  take  this  for  what  you  said 
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to  me.  [Hitting  him  more  sharply.]  And  this  for 
what  you  didn't  say! 

Maximo.    But  I  had  nothing  left  to  say! 

Pantoja.    Do  be  serious,  be  sensible! 

EvAKisTA.    What  did  he  say  to  you? 

Maximo.  Truths  which  ought  to  be  very  service- 
able to  her:  that  she  must  learn  for  herself  much 
that  she  doesn't  now  know;  open  her  eyes  wide  and 
study  human  life,  and  see  that  it's  not  all  joy,  that 
there  are  also  such  things  as  duties,  sorrows,  sac- 
rifices   .    .    . 

Electra.  Heavens,  how  frightful!  [All  sur- 
round her  in  the  center  of  the  stage,  except  Pan- 
to ja,  who  hurries  to  the  side  of  Evarista.] 

CuESTA.  Her  escapades  ought  not  to  be  encour- 
aged by  applause. 

Don  Urbano.  And  you  should  nerve  yourself  to 
some  severity. 

Maximo.  Nobody  can  outdo  me  in  severity. 
Isn't  it  true,  child,  that  I  am  very  severe  and  that 
you  thank  me  for  it?  Confess  that  you  thank  me 
for  it. 

Electra.  [Whipping  him  lightly.]  Most  sage 
accuser!  If  this  were  a  real  whip,  I'd  strike  you 
with  greater  satisfaction! 

Marquis.  [Smiling  and  amused.]  Adorable! 
Strike  me  too,  Electra. 

Electra.  [Striking  him  very  gently.]  You? 
Oh,  I  have  no  confidence  in  you  .  .  .  Just  a 
little  tap,  but  no  more  .  .  .  so  .  .  .  [Strik- 
ing the  rest.]  and  you  .  .  .  and  you  .  .  . 
just  a  little  more    .    .    .     ! 

Evarista.  Why  don't  you  play  the  piano?  These 
gentlemen  have  come  to  hear  you. 

Maximo.    When  she  doesn't  practice  a  note!    Her 
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want  of  application  to  the  arts  is  as  great  as  her 
taste  and  fancy  for  them. 

CuESTA.  Let  ns  see,  then,  her  water-colors  and 
her  sketches.  You'll  see  sometliing.  Marquis! 
[All  gather  around  the  table,  except  Evarista  and 
Panto j a  who  talk  apart.] 

Electra.  Oh,  yes,  one  thing  .  .  .  [Hunting 
for  her  portfolio  of  drawings  among  the  hooks  and 
magazines  on  the  table.]  that  I  am  a  great  artist! 

Maximo.  Sing  your  own  praises,  little  chatter- 
box. 

Electea.  [Untying  the  strings  of  the  port- 
folio.] You  crying  out  my  faults,  and  I  singing  my 
own  praise.  We  shall  see  who  is  best  at  his  part 
.  .  .  Behold!  [Displaying  her  drawings.]  Ad- 
mire! What  have  you  to  say  to  these  magnificent 
sketches?  What  landscapes!  Animals,  you  see, 
that  look  like  people ;  people  that  look  like  animals ! 
[All  are  astonished  at  the  drawings  that  pass  from 
hand  to  hamd.] 

Evarista.  [Who,  turning  her  attention  from  the 
group  in  the  center,  converses  confidentially  with 
Panto  j  a.]  You  are  right,  Don  Salvador.  You  al- 
ways are.  And  now  in  the  case  of  Electra,  your 
judgment  is  like  a  star  of  light,  so  brilliant,  that 
we  all  suffer  eclipse. 

Pantoja.  It  is  not  intelligence  in  me,  as  you 
think.  It  is  only  the  splendor  of  a  fierce  fire  burn- 
ing within  me:  my  Will.  Thanks  to  its  strength, 
which  I  owe  to  God,  I  have  managed  to  amend  my 
own  ways. 

EvAEisTA.  After  the  confidences  entrusted  to  me 
last  night,  I  clearly  see  your  right  to  interfere  in 
the  education  of  this  foolish  girl. 

Pantoja.  To  mark  out  her  paths  for  her,  to 
point  out  higher  goals. 
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EvAEiSTA.  A  right  which  implies  unavoidable 
obligations.    .    .    . 

Pantoja.  Oh.  What  a  joy  to  feel  that  you  ad- 
mit this,  my  dear  friend!  I  feared  lest  my  last 
night's  confidences — the  dismal  story  blackening 
the  best  years  of  my  life — ^might  make  me  forfeit 
your  esteem. 

EvAEisTA.  No,  my  friend.  As  a  man,  you  have 
been  subject  to  human  weaknesses.  But  the  sin- 
ner, now  regenerate,  has  chastened  his  life  with 
mortifications,  the  fruits  of  repentance;  and  has 
wholly  rectified  it  by  the  stern  practice  of  virtue. 

Pantoja.  Sorrow,  love  of  solitude,  contempt  of 
vanities — these  were  my  salvation.  Well  and  good ; 
but  I  should  not  have  made  full  satisfaction  for  my 
sin,  were  I  to  neglect  the  duty  of  directing  this  dear 
child,  of  removing  every  danger  from  her  path.  If 
we  are  careless,  she  might  easily  follow  in  the  foot- 
steps of  her  mother. 

Evabista.  In  my  opinion,  you  should  have  a  talk 
with  her. 

Panto JA.    Yes,  alone? 

EvAEisTA.  I  meant  alone.  Give  her  to  under- 
stand, with  due  delicacy,  what  right  you  have  to 
exercise  authority  over  her. 

Pantoja.  Yes,  yes,  my  most  cherished  desire! 
[They  continue  talking  in  whispers.] 

Electka.  [In  the  center  of  the  group,  in  mock 
quarrel  with  Maximo.]  Stop.  stop.  What  do  you 
know  about  it?  [Displaying  a  drawing.]  This 
miscreant  avers  that  my  bird  looks  like  a  thought- 
ful old  man,  and  that  the  woman  resembles  a  sick 
lobster ! 

Makquis.    Why  no!    .    .    .    It  is  very  good. 

Maximo.  When  she  takes  the  least  pains,  she 
shows  the  most  talent! 
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Cttesta.  Indeed,  this  little  landscape  with  the 
sea  in  the  distance,  and  these  tree  trunks    .    .    . 

EiiECTBA.  My  specialty!  Do  you  know  what  it 
is?  Old  tree  trunks,  walls  in  ruins!  I  draw  well 
what  I  know  nothing  about:  sorrow,  the  past, 
death.  The  joyful  present,  and  youth,  I  cannot 
render  so  well.  [With  pain  and  fear.]  I  am  a 
great  artist,  you  see,  in  whatever  is  utterly  unlike 
me — alien  to  my  life. 

Don  Uebano.    What  grace! 

CuESTA.    Delightful ! 

Maequis.  How  she  sparkles!  Enchanting! 
Merely  to  hear  her.    ...     I 

Maximo.  In  time  we  shall  have  serious  thought, 
sense  of  responsibility. 

Electka.  [Taking  off  Maximo.]  Serious 
thought!  Eesponsibility !  Note,  pray,  the  sage 
with  his  solemn  countenance.  I'll  exhibit  all  that 
when  I  please  .  .  .  and  more  than  you  per- 
haps.   .    .    . 

Maximo.    We  shall  see;   we  shall  see. 

Panto JA.  [Who  has  listened  to  what  those  in 
the  center  are  saying.]  I  cannot  help  remarking 
that  the  girl's  easy  familiarity  with  Don  Urbano's 
nephew  offends  me. 

EvAKisTA.  We  shall  see  to  that.  But  remember, 
Maximo  is  most  honourable  and  judicious. 

Pantoja.  Yes,  yes,  my  dear  friend,  but  in  the 
ways  of  self  will  the  strongest  slip  and  fall.  Sad 
experience  has  taught  me. 

Electra.  [In  the  center  of  the  stage.]  I'll  be 
serious  when  it  suits  me.  No  one  becomes  serious 
until  God  bids  him.  Nobody  cries  out  until  he  is 
hurt. 

Maequis.    True,  true. 
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CuESTA.  And  soon  enough,  you  will  leam  to  be 
practical. 

Electba.  Ay,  whenever  God  conies  to  me  and 
says:  *'My  child,  here  are  troubles  for  you,  du- 
ties, difficulties,  responsibilities.    ...     " 

Maximo.    Which  He  will  say,  and  right  soon. 

EvAEisTA.  Electra,  my  daughter,  don't  be  fool- 
ish. 

Electba.  Auntie,  it's  Maximo  who's  foolish. 
[Goes  to  the  side  of  her  aunt.] 

Don  Ubbano.    Maximo  is  right. 

CuESTA.  Assuredly.  [Cuesta  and  Don  Urhano 
pass  to  the  right  of  Evarista;  Maximo  and  the 
Marquis  alone  remain  at  the  left  of  the  stage.] 

Maximo.  May  I  have  the  benefit  now,  my  dear 
Marquis,  of  your  first  impression? 

Marquis.  The  dear  girl  has  charmed  me.  Now 
I  see  you  didn't  exaggerate. 

Maximo.  And  your  keen  eye  discovers  nothing 
beneath  these  frolicsome  fancies? 

Marquis.  Yes,  yes,  moral  beauty,  common- 
sense.  .  .  .  But  it  is  not  the  time  yet  for  such 
discoveries.     I  will  continue  my  investigations. 

Maximo.  Because,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  conse- 
crated, devoted  as  I  am  to  science,  from  my  earliest 
years,  I  know  little  of  the  world.  Human  charac- 
ter is  a  sealed  book  to  me. 

Marquis.    In  that  book,  at  least,  I  read  as  I  run. 

Maximo.    "Will  you  come  to  my  house? 

Marquis.  In  a  moment.  My  wife  might  scold 
if  she  hears  that  I  visit  the  workshop  of  electricity 
and  the  factory  of  light!  But  Virginia  won't  be 
very  harsh.  I  will  risk  it.  Then  I  will  return 
here  later,  and  on  the  pretext  of  admiring  the  girl 's 
talent  at  the  piano,  I'll  talk  with  her,  and  resume 
my  studies  of  her  character. 
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Maximo.     [Aloud.']     Are  you  coming,  Marquis? 

Don  Ukbano.    "Will  you  leave  us? 

Mabquis.  I  am  going  a  little  while  with  this 
friend  of  ours. 

EvAKisTA.  Marquis,  I  am  much  vexed  at  your 
long  absence;  so  vexed,  indeed,  that  you  cannot 
make  amends  unless  you  lunch  with  us.  It  is  a 
punishment,  Don  Juan;  it  is  your  penance. 

Maequis.  I  accept  the  invitation  in  atonement 
for  my  fault,  blessing  the  hand  that  chastises. 

EvAKisTA.    You,  Maximo,  will  come  also. 

Maximo.    If  I  am  at  leisure  then  I  will  come. 

Electra.  Don't  come.  For  goodness'  sake, 
don't  come.  [With  joy  she  ccm  hardly  conceal.'] 
Are  you  coming?  Say: — ^yes!  {Correcting  her- 
self.]    No,  no;  say: — no! 

Maximo.  Ah.  you  shall  not  get  rid  of  me  so  eas- 
ily. Some  day  you  will  grow  up,  little  rogue,  and 
have  sense. 

Electea.  And  you  '11  lose  yours,  you  foolish  wise 
old  man!  [She  follows  him  with  her  eyes  until  he 
leaves  the  room.  Maximo  and  the  Marquis  leave 
through  the  garden.    Jose  enters  from  the  rear.] 

Jose.  [Announcing  visitors.]  The  Sister  Su- 
perior of  the  convent  of  San  Jose  de  la  Penitencia. 

Pantoja.  Oh,  my  good  Sister  Barbara  de  la 
Cruz! 

EvARisTA.  Show  her  in.  [She  rises.]  No;  to  the 
drawing-room.     Come. 

Panto JA.  What  a  happy  chance!  Now  I  shall 
not  need  to  go  to  the  convent. 

EvARisTA.  Daughter,  go  and  practice.  [Point- 
ing to  the  next  room.] 

Cuesta.  [Taking  his  leave.]  I  take  my  leave, 
for  the  present,  to  return  shortly. 

EvAEisTA.    Good-bye. 
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CuESTA.  [Aside,  near  Electra.]  Will  tliey  leave 
yon  alone? 

Panto  J  A.  [Hastening  to  Electra.]  Electra,  cul- 
tivate intelligently  the  sublime  art  of  music.  Dedi- 
cate all  your  talents  to  the  great  Bach,  that  you 
may  catch  the  religious  spirit  of  his  style.  [All 
go  out  except  Electra.] 

Electba.  [Humming  a  sacred  chant,  collects  her 
drawings  and  puts  them  in  order.]  Bach!  .  .  . 
so  that  I  may  catch  his  precious  spirit!     [Sings.] 

Cuesta.  [Enters  furtively  from  the  rear.] 
Alone ! 

Electea.  [Sings  a  few  bars  of  church  music, 
then  sees  Cuesta.]  Why?  I  thought  you  had  gone 
away,  Don  Leonardo? 

Cuesta,  [With  hesitation.]  Yes,  but  I  am  back 
again,  my  child.    I  have  something  to  tell  you. 

Electra.     [A  little  frightened.]     To  tell  me? 

Cuesta.  The  matter  is  delicate,  very  delicate. 
.  .  .  [With  signs  of  fatigue  and  some  difficulty 
in  breathing.]  Pardon  me.  .  .  .  My  heart! 
I  can't  stand.  [Electra  draws  up  a  chair.  He  seats 
himself.]  Yes,  so  delicate  is  the  matter,  that  I 
don't  know  how  to  begin. 

Electra.     Oh  goodness!    What  can  it  be? 

Cuesta.  [Taking  courage.]  Electra,  I  knew 
your  mother. 

Electra.    Oh!  my  mother  was  very  unfortunate. 

Cuesta.  What  do  you  understand  by — unfor- 
tunate? 

Electra.  Well  .  .  .  that  she  lived  among 
bad  people,  who  wouldn't  let  her  be  as  good  as  she 
wanted  to  be. 

Cuesta.  Ah!  You  have  given  utterance  un- 
awares to  a  great  truth.  .  .  .  Do  you  remem- 
ber your  mother?    Do  you  ever  think  of  her? 
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Electra.  To  me  my  mother  is  a  vague,  yet 
tender  memory;  an  image  that  never  forsakes  me. 
I  keep  it  alive  in  my  heart,  although  it  is  no  more 
now  than  a  precious  memory  on  which  my  eyes  in 
their  longing  to  see  her,  are  forever  dwelling. 
Poor,  poor  mother!  [She  lifts  her  handkerchief  to 
her  eyes.  Cuesta  sighs.]  Tell  me,  Don  Leonardo, 
when  you  knew  my  mother,  was  I  very  little? 

CuESTA.  You  were  a  darling  little  rogue.  We 
used  to  tickle  you,  to  watch  you  laugh ;  your  laugh- 
ter was  to  me  the  charm,  the  very  joy  of  nature. 

Electea.  You  see  why  I  have  turned  out  so 
thoughtless,  so  wild,  so  mischievous!  And  some- 
times you  used  to  catch  me  in  your  arms. 

Cuesta.    Many  and  many  a  time! 

Electea.  [Smiling  through  her  tears.]  Didn't 
I  pull  your  moustache? 

Cuesta.    So  hard  sometimes  that  you  hurt  me. 

Electea.    You  used  to  tap  me  on  the  hands. 

Cuesta.    Come !    Come ! 

Electea.    Do  you  know?    I  think  they  still  hurt. 

Cuesta.  [Eager  to  reach  his  subject.]  Come, 
let  us  get  to  the  point.  I  warn  you,  Electra,  what 
I  say  is  in  strict  confidence.    It's  between  us  two. 

Electea.  Oh!  You  almost  scare  me,  Don  Leon- 
ardo. 

Cuesta.  I  do  not  mean  to  frighten  you.  You 
see  in  me  a  friend,  your  best  friend;  and  behind 
what  I  am  now  doing,  the  best  motives  of  disinter- 
ested sentiment. 

Electea.  [Confused.]  Yes,  yes;  I  do  not  doubt 
.    .    .    still    .    .    . 

Cuesta.  Do  you  know  why  I  take  this  step?  Al- 
though I  am  not  very  old,  I  feel  that  I  am  not  long 
for  this  world.  I  have  been  a  widower  these  twenty 
years.    I  have  no  family  except  my  daughter  Pil- 
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lar,  who  has  now  married  and  left  me.  I  am  alone 
in  this  world,  with  one  foot  in  the  stirrup,  ready  to 
start  for  the  next.  And  this  loneliness!  .  .  . 
Ah  I  it  seems  as  if  it  would  drive  me  off  the  sooner. 
[Speaking  with  much  hesitation.]  But  before  leav- 
ing •  •  •  [Pause.]  Electra,  I  had  thought 
much  about  you  before  they  brought  you  to  Ma- 
drid, and  since  I  have  seen  you,  my  God!  I  have 
thought  and  felt  .  .  .  What  can  I  say?  A 
sweet  affection,  the  purest  affection,  while  I  have 
been  tortured  by  the  prickings  of  my  conscience. 

Electea.  [Astounded.]  Conscience!  What  a 
serious  thing  that  must  be.  Mine  is  like  that  of  a 
child  still  in  the  cradle. 

CuESTA.  [Sadly.]  Mine  is  old,  wrinkled  with 
memories.  It  recalls  and  keeps  ever  before  my 
eyes  the  grave  errors  of  my  life. 

Electea.  You?  .  .  .  grave  errors?  .  .  . 
you,  who  are  so  good! 

Cuesta.  Yes,  yes;  good,  good  .  .  .  and  a 
sinner.  At  any  rate,  let  us  stop  considering  the 
errors  and  attend  to  their  consequences.  I  don't 
want  you  to  live  in  poverty,  to  be  without  friends. 
It's  doubtful  whether  the  protection  of  Urbano 
and  Evarista  will  continue.  How  can  I  allow  you 
to  find  yourself  perhaps  to-morrow  poor  and  desti- 
tute? 

Electea.  [With  a  painful  struggle  between  her 
knowledge  and  her  innocence.]  I  don't  know 
whether  I  understand.  ...  I  don't  know 
whether  I  ought  to  understand. 

Cuesta.  The  most  delicate  thing  for  you  to  do 
is  to  understand,  without  telling  me  so ;  and  to  ac- 
cept my  protection  without  thanking  me  for  it.  My 
duty  and  your  right  go  hand  in  hand.  Thanks  to 
me,  Electra,  the  bonds  which  unite  us  with  those 
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-  J.' 
that  are  alive  and  with  those  also  that  are — dead, 

will  not  be  severed.''^^  And  if  I  insist  on  bringing  up 
this  question,  it's  because  .  .  .  because  some 
time  ago  the  fear  of  sudden  death  obsessed  me. 
My  father  and  my  brother  died  as  if  struck  by 
lightning.  I  have  here  {Pointing  to  his  heart.]  the 
cardiac  lesion,  which  carried  them  away.  It  is  a 
watch*  that  sadly  ticks  off  the  hours,  the  days  of  my 
life.  And  I  cannot  postpone  this.  Death  must  not 
overtake  me  leaving  your  precious  life  unprotected. 
I  cannot,  I  must  not  hope.  In  conclusion,  daugh- 
ter, let  me  inform  you  that  I  have  assured  you  a 
modest  competency. 

Electra.    a  modest  competency! 

CuESTA.    Enough  to  live  with  easy  independence. 

Electba.  [Confused.]  And  I.  .  .  .  How 
have  I  deserved  this?  I  beg  your  pardon,  but  I 
can't  bring  myself  to  believe    .    .    .    that    .    .    . 

CuESTA.  It  will  come  ...  to  seem  quite  nat- 
ural. 

Electba.  But  why  don*t  you  speak  of  this  mat- 
ter to  my  aunt  and  uncle? 

Cuesta.  [Preoccupied.]  Because  .  .  .  Oh, 
at  the  proper  time  I'll  tell  them.  Meanwhile,  you 
alone  ought  to  know  of  my  intentions. 

Electba.    But    .    .    . 

Cuesta.  [Rising  with  emotion.]  And  now,  Elec- 
tra, will  you  love  this  poor  sick  man  whose  days  are 
numbered  ? 

Electba.  Oh !  It  is  so  easy  for  me  to  love !  But 
you  must  not  talk  of  dying,  Don  Leonardo. 

Cuesta.  It  comforts  me  to  know  that  I  will  make 
you  weep. 

Electba.  Oh,  don't  make  mQ  ever  weep  after 
this.  •'L. 
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CuESTA.  [Hastening  his  departure  to  control  his 
emotion.]    Good-bye,  my  daughter. 

Electka.  Good-bye.  [Detaining  him.]  And  by 
what  name  should  I  call  you. 

CuESTA.  Friend  only,  no  more.  Good-bye. 
[Tearing  himself  away.  Goes  out  at  the  hack. 
Electra  follows  him  with  her  eyes  until  he  disap- 
pears.] 

Electea.  [In  thought.]  Good  Heaven!  "What 
must  I  think?  His  broken  phrases  are  more  elo- 
quent .  .  .  betray  more  .  .  .  Mother  of 
my  soul!  [The  Marquis,  who  enters  through  the 
garden,  advances  slowly.]    Oh,  Marquis! 

Maequis.    Are  you  frightened? 

Electea.  Not  at  all!  I  am  surprised,  no  more. 
If  you  come  to  hear  me  play,  you  have  wasted  your 
time.    To-day  I  won't  practice. 

Maequis.  I'm  glad  of  it.  So  that  we  can  talk 
.  .  .  although  barely  acquainted  with  you,  I  am 
filled  with  admiration  for  your  talents  and  charm; 
and  having  seen  one  side  of  your  character,  I  long 
to  see  the  others  also.  You'll  wonder,  perhaps,  at 
this  curiosity  of  mine  and  will  think  it  impertinent. 

Electea.  Oh!  no.  I  am  inquisitive  myself,  dear 
Marquis,  and  I  take  the  liberty  of  asking:  are  you 
a  friend  of  Maximo 's? 

Maequis.  I  like  him,  and  greatly  admire  him 
.    .    .    strange  isn't  it? 

Electea.    It  seems  very  natural  to  me. 

Maequis.  You  are  so  young,  and  perhaps  you 
cannot  take  into  account  the  causes  of  my  friend- 
ship with  the  "Marvellous  Magician."  I  wonder 
if  you  understand  me. 

Electea.    Make  it  all  clear  to  me. 

Maequis.  The  society  I  frequent,  my  own  fam- 
ily circle,  the  habits  of  my  household  effect  me  like 
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— physical  suffocation.  "Without  giving  myself 
any  clear  account  of  it,  by  more  instinct  of  self- 
preservation  I  rush  out  sometimes  for  fresh  air. 
My  thoughts  turn  towards  science,  nature  .  .  . 
and  that's  what  I  find  in  Maximo. 

Electra.  Yes,  yes,  fresh  air!  life?  .  .  . 
and  .  .  .  Well,  do  you  know.  Marquis,  I  be- 
lieve I  am  getting  to  understand  your  case? 

Maequis.  [Aside.'\  The  girl  is  no  dullard. 
[Aloud.]  Moreover  you  must  know  that  I  am 
deeply  interested  in  this  man. 

Electra.  You  are  fond  of  him?  You  admire 
him  for  his  great  qualities? 

Marquis.    And  I  pity  him  for  his  misfortune. 

Electra.     [Surprised.]     Maximo  unfortunate? 

Marquis.  What  greater  unhappiness  than  the  sol- 
itude in  which  he  lives?  Since  left  a  widower,  he 
has  buried  himself  in  abstruse  research — and  I  be- 
gin to  fear  for  his  health. 

Electra.  His  children  comfort  him;  they  keep 
him  company.  You  saw  them  to-day.  What  lovely 
little  beings  they  are!  The  eldest  who  is  just  five 
years  old,  is  a  marvel  of  intelligence.  The  young- 
est, two  years  old,  seems  to  me  the  daintiest  little 
creature  in  the  world.  I  adore  them;  I  sleep  with 
them,  and  how  I  would  like  to  be  their  nurse ! 

Marquis.  Poor  Maximo,  absorbed  in  his  studies, 
he  cannot  attend  to  them  as  he  ought. 

Electra.  Certainly  not;  that  is  what  I  keep 
saying. 

Marquis.  It  is  perfectly  clear :  Maximo  needs  a 
wife.  But  .  .  .  here  come  in  my  difficulties 
and  my  doubts.  In  spite  of  all  my  search  and  ob- 
servations I  simply  cannot  find  the  woman  worthy 
to  share  her  life  with  this  great  man. 

Electra.     You  can't  find  her  because  there  is 
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none;  there  certainly  is  none.  Why,  for  Maximo, 
you  should  have  to  find  a  wife  of  very  great  judg- 
ment. 

Maequis.     That  is  it:    great  judgment. 

Electka.  Just  the  opposite  of  me,  who  have  none 
at  all. 

Maequis.    I  shouldn't  say  that. 

Electra.  At  all  events,  when  you  hear  me  say 
foolish  things  to  him,  and  call  him  '^wretch,"  ''old 
man,"  **wise  fool,"  don't  think  that  I  am  in  earn- 
est.   It  is  all  for  fun,  Marquis. 

Maequis.  Oh,  of  course.  I  understood  you  per- 
fectly. 

Electea.  Impertinent  jests  perhaps,  because 
Maximo  is  very  solemn  .  .  .  and  ...  Do 
you  think,  my  dear  sir,  that  I  ought  really  be  so 
serious  ! 

Maequis.  Oh,  no!  Everyone  is  as  God  made 
him.  There  is  no  need  of  putting  any  restraint  on 
yourself,  my  dear  Senorita.  We  don't  have  to  be 
solemn  to  be  good. 

Electea.  You  may  be  surprised.  Marquis,  but 
I  who  am  so  ignorant  have  hit  upon  the  same  idea. 
[Panto j a  appears  in  the  rear.] 

Panto JA.  [Aside,  in  the  doorway.]  This  incor- 
rigible libertine  .  .  .  this  veteran  in  vice  dares 
to  fasten  his  poisonous  looks  upon  this  flower. 
[Advances  sloivly.] 

Maequis.  [Aside.]  Ah!  here  he  comes  to  thrust 
his  dense  personality  between  us,  and  we  cannot 
continue  our  talk. 

Electea.  The  Marquis  has  come  to  hear  me 
play;  but  I  am  very  lazy.  We're  putting  it  off  to 
another  day. 

Maequis.  You  know  that  the  great  Beethoven 
is  my  delight.    I  have  heard  how  well  Electra  inter- 
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prets  him,  and  I  hoped  to  hear  the  ''Sonata  Pathet- 
ique,"  the  "Clair  de  Lune"  .  .  .  but  we  have 
diverted  ourselves  instead  with  mere  talk  and  now 
there  is  no  time. 

Panto JA.  [Bitterly.]  Yes,  the  time  for  prac- 
tice is  past. 

Marquis.  [Recovering  his  manners.]  Another 
day  will  do.  My  friend,  Virginia  and  I  would  be 
greatly  pleased  if  you  honored  us  with  your  advice 
in  regard  to  the  convent  de  Las  Esclavas. 

Panto ja.  Yes,  yes.  This  afternoon  I'll  pay  my 
respects  to  Virginia  and  we  shall  talk  about  it. 

Maequis.  You'll  find  her  in  the  convent.  She 
will  be  there  all  the  afternoon.  And  as  I  am  in 
the  way  here    .     .     .     [Taking  his  leave.] 

Electea.  No,  my  dear  Marquis,  you  are  not  at 
all  in  the  way. 

Maequis.  I  am  going  with  the  music  ...  to 
Maximo 's  laboratory. 

Panto  JA.  Yes,  yes;  you'll  find  much  to  interest 
you  there. 

Maequis.    Au  revoir,  my  pious  friend! 

Pantoja.  God  bless  you.  [The  Marquis  goes 
out  through  the  garden.] 

Pantoja.  [Sharply.]  What  was  he  saying? 
What  did  that  corruptor  of  innocence  tell  you? 

Electea.    Nothing;   stories,  laughable  anecdotes. 

Pantoja.  Oh,  stories !  Be  on  your  guard  against 
amusing  anecdotes  and  pleasant  story  tellers,  who 
hide  a  poisonous  sting  among  jessamines.  I  ob- 
serve that  you're  nervous,  anxious,  as  if  you  had 
heard  a  snake  rustle  through  the  bushes. 

Electea.    Oh,  no. 

Pantoja.  The  unrest  that  undesirable  conversa- 
tions produce  can  be  soothed  by  my  beneficent  and 
wholesome  meditations. 
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Electra.  Yon 're  a  poet,  Senor  Pantoja,  and  I 
like  to  hear  you. 

Pantoja.  [Beckons  her  to  a  chair;  the  two  seat 
themselves.]  My  child,  I  am  going  to  give  you  an 
explanation  of  the  intense  affection  which  you  must 
have  noticed  in  me.    Have  you  observed  it? 

Electka.    Yes,  Senor. 

Pantoja.    To  explain  it  I  must  tell  you  a  secret. 

Electea.  [Much  alarmed.]  Oh!  goodness,  you 
make  me  tremble! 

Pantoja.  Be  calm,  my  child.  First  hear  what 
is  most  painful  for  me  to  confess.  Electra,  I  have 
been  very  wicked. 

Electra.  Why,  on  the  contrary,  one  would  think 
you  a  saint! 

Pantoja.  I  was  wicked,  I  say  on  one  occasion 
in  my  life.     [Sighing  deeply.]     Many  years  ago. 

Electra.  [Sharply.]  How  many?  Can  I  re- 
member the  time  when  you  were  bad,  Don  Salva- 
dor? 

Pantoja.  No.  When  I  degraded  myself,  when 
I  wallowed  in  the  mire  of  sin,  you  were  not  yet 
born. 

Electra.    Yet  I  was  bom?     .     .     . 

Pantoja.     [After  a  pause.]     Of  course.    .    .    . 

Electra.  I  was  bom  .  .  .  for  Heaven's 
sake,  Senor  Pantoja,  do  not  keep  me  in  suspense. 

Pantoja.  Your  distress  proves  that  we  should 
turn  our  eyes  away  from  the  past.  The  present 
ought  to  prove  highly  satisfactory  for  you. 

Electra.    And  why,  pray? 

Pantoja.  Because  in  me  you  have  a  refuge,  a 
lifelong  protection!  It  is  my  unspeakable  happi- 
ness to  care  for  a  being  so  noble  and  beautiful ;  to 
defend  you  from  all  harm,  to  guard  you,  to  pre- 
serve you,  to  direct  you,  so  that  you  may  evermore 
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be  preserved  pure  and  unspotted;  that  neither  the 
shadow  nor  the  breath  of  evil  may  touch  you.  You 
are  a  child  who  seems  an  angel.  But  I  am  not  con- 
tent to  have  you  only  seem  an  angel.  I  want  you 
to  be  an  angel! 

Electea.  [Coldly.]  An  angel,  one  that  should 
belong  to  you  in  particular!  .  .  .  And  in  this 
I  ought  to  see  an  act  of  extraordinary  and  admi- 
rable charity ! 

Panto JA.  Not  charity;  it  is  duty.  My  duty  of 
protecting  you  meets  your  right  to  protection. 

Electra.  This  self-confidence  of  yours,  this  au- 
thority of  yours    .    .    . 

Pantoja.  Spring  from  my  intense  affection,  as 
physical  force  derives  from  heat.  And  my  offer 
of  protection  is  prompted  by  my  conscience. 

Electra.  [Rises  with  great  agitation.  Leaving 
Pantoja,  she  exclaims  aside.]  Two,  Oh  Lord,  two 
protectors!  And  this  one  wants  to  oppress  me. 
What  dreadful  confusion!  [Aloud.]  Senor  Pan- 
toja, I  respect  you,  I  admire  your  virtues.  But 
your  right  to  exercise  authority  over  me,  I  do  not 
understand.  Pardon  my  boldness.  Obedience  and 
submission  I  owe  to  nobody  but  my  aunt. 

Pantoja.  Which  amounts  to  the  same  thing.  Ev- 
arista  does  me  the  honour  to  consult  me  in  all  her 
affairs.    In  obeying  her,  you  obey  me. 

Electra.  And  does  my  aunt  too  wish  that  I 
should  be  her  angel,  and  yours  also? 

Pantoja.  Everybody's  angel  and  God's  in  par- 
ticular. You  may  rest  assured,  you  have  fallen 
into  good  hands,  and  you  should  allow  yourself,  my 
daughter,  to  be  reared  up  in  virtue,  in  purity. 

Electra.  [Betraying  impatience.]  Very  good, 
sir,  let  them  make  me  pure!  Yet  in  what  way  am 
I  wicked. 
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Pantoja.  You  might  become  wicked.  And  in 
matters  of  disease,  prevention  is  better  than  cure. 

Electba.  Ah,  me !  {Raising  her  eyes  as  if  in  an 
ecstasy,  she  sighs  deeply.    A  pause.'] 

Pantoja.    Why  do  you  sigh  so? 

Electba.  My  heart  must  get  relief.  It  is 
weighed  down  horribly  by  the  consciences  of 
others  I 

[Evarista  enters  in  the  rear.] 

EvAEisTA.  Senor  Pantoja,  Mother  Barbara  de  la 
Cruz  is  waiting  your  last  injunctions  to  take  her 
leave. 

Pantoja.  Ah!  I  had  forgotten.  I'll  go  at  once. 
[Aside  to  Evarista.]  We  have  spoken.  Keep 
close  watch  on  her.  We  must  defeat  the  evil  influ- 
ences. [Before  Pantoja's  exit  by  the  rear,  the 
Marquis  and  Maximo  enter  on  the  right.] 

Mabquis.    I'm  a  little  late. 

Evarista.  Not  too  late.  Were  you  all  this  while 
in  Maximo 's  laboratory?  [Two  groups  on  the 
stage;  Electra  and  Maximo  at  the  left;  Evarista 
and  the  Marquis  at  the  right.] 

Mabquis.  Yes,  Senorita,  this  man  is  a  wonder. 
[He  continues  to  talk  of  what  he  has  seen  in  the 
laboratory.] 

Electba.  [Sighing.]  Yes,  Maximo,  I  must  con- 
sult you  in  a  serious  matter. 

Maximo.     [With  keen  interest.]     Tell  me  at  once. 

Electba.  [Looking  with  suspicion  at  the  other 
group.]    Not  now,  not  now. 

Maximo.    When? 

Electba.  I  don't  know.  ...  I  don't  know 
when  I  can  tell  you.  ...  It  isn't  a  thing  to  be 
told  in  a  few  words. 

Maximo.    Oh,  my  poor  child!    As  I  told  you,  are 
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the  serious  things  of  life,  the  sorrows  and  duties, 
now  making  their  appearance? 

Eleotra.    May  be. 

Maximo.  [Looking  at  her  earnestly  with  marked 
attention.]  I  see  on  your  face  a  cloud  of  sadness, 
of  fear    ...    an  unusual  thing  for  you. 

Electea.  They  want  to  circumvent  me,  to  en- 
slave me,  to  reduce  me  to  an  angelical  quintessence 
.    .    .    I  don't  understand  it  all. 

Maximo.  [With  great  earnestness.]  Don't  con- 
sent to  it.  For  Heaven's  sake,  Electra,  defend 
yourself. 

Electea.    What  course  do  you  suggest? 

Maximo.     [Positively.]     Independence! 

Electea.    Independence  ? 

Maximo.  Emancipation!  .  .  .  more  plainly, 
insubordination. 

Electea.  You  mean  to  say:  do  whatever  I  feel 
like  doing?  Play  as  much  as  I  please?  go  into  your 
house  as  into  a  conquered  country,  romp  with  your 
children  and  run  off  to  the  garden  or  wherever  my 
fancy  takes  me? 

Maximo.    All  that,  and  more. 

Electea.    But  think  what  you  are  saying ! 

Maximo.    I  know  what  I  am  saying. 

Electea.  But  you  have  advised  the  opposite  be- 
fore   .    .    .     ! 

Maximo.  [Gazing  earnestly  at  her.]  In  your 
face,  in  your  eyes,  I  can  see  that  your  life  has  un- 
dergone a  radical  change.    You  are  afraid,  Electra. 

Electea.    Yes.     [Timidly.] 

Maximo.  You  .  .  .  [Hesitating  for  the  right 
word,  he  is  about  to  say  '^love"  hut  does  not  dare] 
have  conceived  a  passionate  desire  for  something. 

Electea.     [Effusively.]     Yes.     [Pauses.]     And 
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you  recommend  that  in  spite  of  fear  and  opposi- 
tion I  rebel? 

Maximo.  Yes,  let  your  impulses  have  free  course. 
Let  all  there  is  in  you  get  scope  and  show  us  what 
you  really  are. 

Electra.  What  I  am!  Do  you  want  to  know 
that? 

Maximo.    Your  soul    ... 

Electra.    My  secret  self    .     .     . 

Maximo.  Your  soul.  ...  In  that  lies  every- 
thing. 

Electra.  [Noticing  that  Ev arista  is  watching 
her.]    Hush,  they  are  looking  at  us. 

[Enter  Don  Urhano  and  Pantoja  in  the  rear.] 

Don  Urbano.    Shall  we  go  in  to  luncheon? 

Pantoja.  [To  Evarista,  choking  with  rage  at 
seeing  Electra  with  Maximo.]  But,  my  daughter, 
are  you  going  to  leave  her  alone  with  Mephistoph- 
eles? 

Evarista.  There  is  no  cause  for  alarm,  friend 
Pantoja. 

Marquis.  [Laughing.]  Of  course,  if  this  Me- 
phistopheles  is  a  saint.  [Offers  his  arm  to  Eva- 
rista.] 

Pantoja.  [Imperiously/  taking  the  hand  of  Elec- 
tra, placing  it  in  his  arm.]  Come  with  me!  [Elec- 
tra walking  with  Pantoja,  turns  her  head  to  look 
at  Maximo.] 

Maximo.  [Looking  at  Electra  and  Pantoja.] 
With  you?  .  .  .  We  shall  see.  [Maximo  and 
Don  Urhano  go  out  last.] 


CUETAIN. 


SECOND  ACT. 

The  same  stage  setting  as  in  Act  I, 

[Evarista  and  Don  Urbano,  seated  together  at  a 

table,  transacting  business;    Balbina  serves  her 

mistress  a  cup  of  broth.] 

Do^  Ubbano.,  [Preparing  to  write.]  What  shall 
we  say  to  the  Father  Superior  of  the  Patrocinio 
College? 

EvAKisTA.  Why,  you  know.  That  we  approve  the 
plans  and  estimates  and  that  we  shall  proceed  to 
make  arrangements  with  the  contractor. 

Do^  Ukbano.  Don't  forget  that  this  scheme 
amounts  to  [Reading  a  paper]  three  hundred  and 
twenty-two  thousand  pesetas.     .    .    . 

EvAEisTA.  Very  well.  We  shall  still  have  enough 
left  to  keep  up  the  Helping  Hand.*  [To  Balbina, 
who  picks  up  the  cup.]  Don't  forget  what  I  told 
you. 

Balbina.  I  am  watching,  Senora.  I  don't  think 
that  there  is  any  harm  in  Senorita  Electra's  mis- 
chief. If  she  receives  letters  and  notes  from  so 
many  suitors,  it's  to  pass  the  time  away,  and  to  have 
matter  for  jests  and  laughter. 

Evarista.    But  how  do  they  reach  the  house? 

Balbina.  The  letters  of  those  fops?  I  don't 
know  yet,  but  I  am  watching  Patros,  who  seems  to 
me    .    .    . 

EvAEisTA.  Be  very  discreet  and  acquaint  me 
with  what  you  discover. 


*Ambulance  station  of  ■which  there  are  several  in  Madrid ;  Casa  de 
Socorro. 
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Balbina.  Never  fear,  Senora.  [Exit  BcUhina.] 
[Maximo  enters  from  the  rear,  in  haste,  with  pla/ns 
and  papers.] 

Maximo.    Am  I  interrupting  you? 

EvABiSTA.    Not  at  all,  my  son.    Come  in. 

Maximo.    Just  a  few  minutes,  aunt. 

Don  Urbano.  Do  you  come  from  the  Minister 
of  Public  Works? 

Maximo.  I  come  from  a  conference  with  the  com- 
mittee of  Bilbao.  To-day  is  a  trying  one  for  me  I 
Overwork,  a  thousand  business  matters,  and  to  crown 
all,  the  house  in  a  turmoil. 

EvAEisTA.  Why,  what's  wrong?  Balbina  told 
me  yesterday  you  had  dismissed  your  servants. 

Maximo.  They  worked  wretchedly,  they  were 
robbing  me.  I  am  alone  with  my  secretary  and  the 
nurse. 

EvAEisTA.    Come  here  for  your  meals. 

Maximo.  Leave  the  children  there?  And  if  I 
bring  them  with  me  they  would  disturb  you  and  up- 
set the  whole  house. 

Evaeista.  No,  no;  don't  bring  them  with  you. 
I  adore  the  little  creatures,  but  I  don't  want  them 
about  me.  They  toss  everything  in  disorder  and 
soil  everything.  I  am  driven  crazy  by  their  scur- 
rying around,  by  their  screams  of  laughter,  and 
their  quarrels.  Besides,  there's  the  fear  that  they 
will  get  scratched  by  the  cats  or  get  wet,  or  fall 
and  get  their  heads  cut. 

Maximo.  I  would  rather  you  would  send  us  a 
cook.    .    .    . 

Evaeista.  Enriqueta  will  go.  See  to  it,  Urbano; 
don't  forget. 

Maximo.     [About  to  leave.]    Very  well. 

Evaeista.  Stop  a  minute.  As  it  seems,  your 
affairs  are  making  progress.    You  know  what  I've 
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told  you  already;  if  the  ''Marvellous  Magician" 
needs  more  capital  to  exploit  his  inventions,  he  has 
only  to  say  the  word. 

Maximo.  Thanks,  aunt.  I  command  all  the  funds 
I  need. 

Doit  Uebano.  a  few  years  and  the  Magician  will 
be  richer  than  we. 

Maximo.    Quite  possible. 

Don  Urbano.  The  fruit  of  your  exceptional  in- 
telligence   .    .    . 

Maximo.  [Modestly.]  No;  of  my  perseverance 
rather,  of  my  patient  industry.     .     .     . 

EvARiSTA.  Don't  remind  us  of  it.  You  work  like 
a  beast  of  burden. 

Maximo.  Oh,  well,  first,  dear  aunt,  what  my  sense 
of  duty  demands;  then  a  little  extra  just  for  fun, 
sheer  recreation  and  scientific  enthusiasm! 

Do2T  Uebano.    Monomania,  frenzy! 

EvAEisTA.  [In  a  sermonizing  tone.]  Ah,  no!  It 
is  ambition,  cursed  ambition,  which  leads  so  many 
astray,  and  ends  in  compassing  their  ruin. 

Maximo.  Very  legitimate  ambition,  aunt.  Con- 
sider that. 

EvAEiSTA.  [Taking  the  words  out  of  Ms  mouth.] 
The  hunger  and  thirst  for  riches,  to  sate  with 
riches  the  craving  for  pleasure.  Pleasure,  pleas- 
ure, pleasure;  that's  what  you  want;  and  for  this 
you  spend  your  life  in  ceaseless  effort,  sacrificing  in 
the  struggle  health,  digestion,  brain  and  heart. 
You  don't  consider  the  shortness  of  life,  nor  the 
vanity  of  greed  for  temporal  things;  you  are  not 
quite  persuaded  yet  that  it  must  all  remain  behind 
you  here. 

Maximo.  [Graciously,  impatient  to  he  gone.] 
It  must  all  remain  here  indeed ;  unlike  myself,  who 
must  be  off  immediately. 
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Jose.     [Announcing.]     The  Marquis  de  Eonda. 

Maximo.  [Delaying  his  departure.]  Ah!  Well, 
I'll  not  go  without  paying  him  my  compliments! 

EvAEisTA.  [Picking  up  papers.]  No  more  work 
to-day,  let  us  hope. 

Don  Urbana.    I  can  fancy  what  he  comes  for. 

EvARisTA.  Show  him  in,  Jose,  show  him  in. 
[Exit  Jose.] 

Maximo.  He  comes  to  invite  you  to  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  new  convent  De  las  Esclavas,  founded 
by  Virginia.    He  told  me  about  it  last  night. 

EvARisTA.  Ah,  yes !  .  .  .  Does  it  come  off 
to-day? 

Marquis.  [Bowing  ceremoniously.]  My  most 
honoured  friend,  Don  Urbano.  [To  Maximo.]  And 
how  are  you!  I  didn't  expect  to  find  the  Magician 
here. 

Maximo.  The  Magician  salutes  you,  and  takes 
his  leave. 

Marquis.  A  moment,  my  friend.  [Detaining 
him.] 

Evarista.  Indeed,  we  shall  certainly  come.  Mar- 
quis. 

Marquis.    You  know  already? 

Don  Urbano.    And  the  time? 

Marquis.  Five  o'clock  sharp.  [To  Maximo.] 
I  don't  invite  you;  I  know  that  you  have  no  leisure 
for  social  life. 

Maximo.  Unfortunately  you  are  right.  To-day 
I  can  not  possibly  go. 

Marquis.  Not  even  when  we  give  an  entertain- 
ment that  combines  the  interests  of  religion  and  so- 
ciety? At  all  events,  you  can't  get  rid  of  me  to- 
night ! 

Evarista.  [Taunting  him  playfully.]  We've 
noticed  already — with  satisfaction  of  course — what 
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frequent  visits  the  Marquis  pays  to  the  workshop 
of  the  great  necromancer. 

Maximo.  The  Marquis  honours  me  with  his 
friendship,  and  with  the  interest  he  takes  in  my 
studies. 

Marquis.  A  mania  has  suddenly  possessed  me 
for  engines  and  electrical  phenomena.  Whims  of 
old  age. 

Don  Ukbano.  [To  Maximo.]  See,  you  will  find 
in  him  an  excellent  pupil. 

Evaeista.  I  wonder.  [Maliciously.]  Heaven 
knows  who'll  be  teacher,  and  who  pupil! 

Maequis.  As  to  the  teacher;  his  presence  allows 
me  to  speak  out  freely  all  the  evil  that  I  happen  to 
think  of  him! 

Evaeista.  Off  with  you;  begone,  Maximo,  so 
that  we  can  slander  you  freely! 

Maximo.  I'm  going.  Let  your  wicked  tongues 
wag  as  they  please.  [To  the  Marquis.]  Marquis, 
your  humble  servant.  [To  Evarista.]  Good-bye, 
dear  aunt. 

Evaeista.     God  be  with  you,  my  son. 

Maequis.  [To  Maximo,  who  is  leaving.]  Until 
to-night  ...  if  they  let  me.  [To  Evarista.] 
Extraordinary  man!  His  reputation  compels  es- 
teem. Now  that  I  know  him  and  can  myself  ap- 
preciate his  great  talents,  I  venture  to  affirm  that 
he  hasn't  his  equal  in  the  whole  world! 

Evaeista.    In  the  scientific  world. 

Maequis.  And  in  all  worlds,  Senora,  he  has  no 
match. 

Evaeista.    Well,  perhaps,  for  intellect. 

Maequis.  [With  enthusiasm.]  And  for  heart, 
too.    Whom  do  you  know  more  noble,  more  sincere? 

Evaeista.  [Not  desiring  to  involve  herself  in  a 
discussion  of  so  delicate  a  nature.]     True,  Marquis, 
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true.  [Changing  the  subject.]  And  so  .  .  . 
you  were  saying    ...    we  must  be  there  at  five. 

Maequis.  On  the  stroke.  I'll  count  on  you  and 
Electra. 

EvARisTA.  I  don't  know  whether  we  ought  to  take 
her. 

Makquis.  Oh!  I  bear  a  special  commission  to 
secure  the  presence  of  the  child  at  this  great  solem- 
nity. And  to  think  that  I  have  been  assuming  all 
the  airs  of  a  great  diplomat,  and  flattering  myself 
that  I  should  succeed !  Virginia  wants  to  make  her 
acquaintance. 

Don  Ukbano.    In  that  case    .    .    . 

Maequis.    You  promise  not  to  disappoint  me? 

EvAKisTA.  Well,  you  may  count  on  Electra 's 
presence. 

Maequis.  We'll  have  a  great  crowd — ^the  best 
people,  you  know,  socially  and  religiously.  [He 
rises  to  leave.] 

Don  Ubbano.    The  occasion  will  be  most  brilliant. 

Maequis.  Good-bye,  for  a  little  while.  I  must 
call  on  the  Otumba's.  I  will  let  myself  out  this 
way.  [Electra's  voice  is  heard  on  the  left  with  gay 
chatter  and  laughter.    The  Marquis  stops  to  listen.] 

Electea.  [Within.]  Ha,  ha  .  .  .  dear,  just 
another  kiss  .  .  .  silly  you,  silly  me!  but  now 
we  understand  each  other,  don't  we?  [She  appears 
at  the  left  with  a  large  beautiful  doll,  which  she 
hisses  and  rocks  in  her  arms.  She  stops  abashed 
and  mortified.] 

EvAEiSTA.    What  are  you  doing,  child? 

Maequis.    Don't  scold  her. 

Electea.  Mademoiselle  Lulu  and  I  were  having 
a  good  time  telling  each  other  all  sorts  of  things. 

Don  Uebano.  [To  the  Marquis.]  To-day  she  is 
in  a  mood  for  nonsense. 
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Elbctea.  [She  withdraws  whispering  to  the  doll. 
The  rest  watch  her.]  Lulu,  how  sweet  you  are! 
But  he  is  prettier.  How  happy  with  you  will  be  my 
love,  and  I  with  both  of  you! 

Marquis.    Is  she  still  so  playful,  so    .     .    . 

EvARisTA.  Since  yesterday  we  have  observed  a 
sadness  in  her  which  troubles  us. 

Maequis.     Sadness,  dreams.     .     .    . 

EvAEisTA.    And  to-day  you  see    .    .    , 

Maequis.  [Affectionate,  hastening  to  her.] 
Electra,  my  sweet  child    .    .    . 

Electea.  [Bringing  the  face  of  the  doll  near  that 
of  the  Marquis.]  Come,  Mademoiselle,  don't  be  un- 
sociable ;  bestow  on  this  kind  gentleman  just  one  lit- 
tle kiss.  [Before  the  Marquis  kisses  the  doll,  Elec- 
tra gives  him  a  slight  tap  with  the  doll's  head.] 

Maequis.  Oh,  how  naughty!  She  hits  me. 
[Caressing  the  chin  of  Electra.]  Lulu  will  not  be 
offended,  if  I  say  that  I  like  her  little  friend  better 
than  her? 

Evaeista.    We  two  have  but  one  mind! 

Don  Uebano.  And  what  do  you  talk  about  with 
your  doll? 

Electea.     Sometimes  I  tell  her  my  troubles. 

EvARisTA.    Your  troubles ! 

Electea.  Yes,  my  troubles.  And  when  you  see 
us  very  quiet  we  are  thinking  about  the  past. 

Maequis.  The  past  interests  her.  A  sign  that 
she  is  reflective. 

Evaeista.    But  what  do  you  mean  by  the  past? 

Electea.  The  time  when  I  was  bom.  [Gravely.] 
The  day  I  came  into  the  world  was  a  very  sad  one, 
wasn't  it?    Can  anyone  of  you  remember  it? 

Evaeista.  What  nonsense  you  are  talking, 
daughter!  Aren't  you  ashamed  to  have  the  Mar- 
quis see  how  childish  and  foolish  you  can  be? 
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Electra.  You  may  be  sure,  aunt,  fools  are  not 
foolish,  or  children  childish,  without  good  reason. 

Marquis.    Very  true. 

EvARisTA.  And  what  reason  can  there  be  for  this 
game  which  is  so  unbecoming  you  at  your  age? 

Electra.  [Looking  at  the  Marquis  who  is  smil- 
ing at  her  side.]     I  can't  tell  you  now. 

Marquis.    That's  a  hint  for  me  to  go. 

Evarista.    Child ! 

Marquis.  I  was  going  in  any  event.  I'm  sorry 
that  my  engagements  do  not  allow  me  to  enjoy  any 
longer  the  pleasantries  of  this  dear  child.  Fare- 
well, Electra,  I  am  coming  back  at  five  to  take  you 
with  me. 

Electra.    To  take  me? 

Doisr  Urbano.  Yes,  daughter,  we  are  going  to  the 
dedication  of  the  convent  de  Las  Esclavas. 

Electra.    And  am  I  to  go  with  you? 

Evarista.    You  may  go  now  and  get  ready. 

Electra.  [Frightened.]  There  will  be  a  great 
crowd.  Oh!  and  people  terrify  me.  I  like  to  be 
alone. 

Marquis.  You'll  be  quite  at  home  there!  But  I 
must  go! 

Evarista.    Au  revoir,  Marquis. 

Marquis.  [To  Electra.]  At  five,  my  girl;  and  we 
must  be  punctual.    [Exit  by  rear  with  Don  Urbano.] 

Evarista.  Explain  to  me  now,  pray,  why  you  are 
so  playful  and  restless. 

Electra.  You  see,  auntie:  a  doubt,— how  shall  I 
say?— problem    .    .    . 

Evarista.    You,  problems! 

Electra.  Exactly  ...  in  the  plural  .  .  . 
for  I  have  more  than  one. 

Evarista.    How  can  that  be! 
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Electra.  I  am  trying  to  have  them  solved  for 
me  with  just  one  or  two  words. 

EvARisTA.    And  by  whom? 

Electra.     [Sighing.']     By  one  not  in  this  world. 

Ev ARISTA.    Child  1 

Elzctra.  My  mother.  Don't  be  surprised.  My 
mother  can  speak  to  me,  and  counsel  me.  Don't  you 
believe  that  people  now  in  the  other  world  can  re- 
turn to  ours?  {Gesture  of  incredulity  from  Eva- 
rista.]  You  don't  believe  it?  I  do.  I  believe  be- 
cause I  have  seen    ...    I  have  seen  my  mother. 

EvARiSTA.  Holy  Virgin,  what  ails  this  poor  dear 
head  of  yours? 

Electra.    When  I  was  little,  about  so  tall    .    .    . 

EvARisTA.    Among  the  Ursulines  of  Bayonne? 

Electra.    Yes,  my  mother  appeared  to  me. 

EvARisTA.    In  dreams,  naturally. 

Electra.  No,  no;  while  I  was  as  much  awake  as 
I  am  now.     [She  leaves  the  doll  on  a  chair.] 

EvARisTA.    Be  careful,  Electra,  of  what  you  say. 

Electra.  When  I  was  very  sad,  very  lonesome 
or  sick,  when  anyone  wounded  me  by  making  me 
realize  my  desolate  condition  in  the  world,  my 
mother  used  to  come  and  comfort  me.  At  first  I 
saw  her  vaguely,  vanishing,  confused  with  distant 
objects,  with  things  close  at  hand.  She  grew  in 
clearness,  in  brightness,  came  towards  me,  trem- 
bling, like  this.  Then  she  ceased  to  tremble.  Aunt, 
she  was  so  still,  so  still,  so  sad.  She  was  my  mother ; 
I  could  not  doubt  it.  At  first  when  I  used  to  see  her, 
she  would  be  exquisitely  gowned  as  a  great  lady. 
There  came  a  day  when  she  appeared  in  a  nun's 
habit.  No  one  who  did  not  see  her  then  dressed  inj 
dark  serge,  her  face  in  a  white  hood— can  imagine' 
her  beauty  and  majesty. 
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EvARisTA.  My  poor  child,  you  are  talking  non- 
sense   .    .    . 

Electra.  Wli-en  she  drew  near,  she  stretched  out 
her  arms  to  embrace  me.  She  spoke  to  me  in  a 
voice  so  soft,  so  far  away,  so  hushed.  I  don't  know 
how  to  explain  it.  I  asked  her  questions  and  she  re- 
plied to  me  .  .  .  [Greater  incredulity  on  Eva- 
rista's  part.]     But  don't  you  believe  me? 

EvARisTA.    Go  on,  my  child,  go  on. 

Electra.  At  the  Ursulines  I  had  a  beautiful  doll 
I  called  Lulu;  and,  auntie,  it  was  so  mysterious; 
whenever  I  went  walking  in  the  garden  towards 
evening,  all  alone  with  my  doll  in  my  arms,— she  as 
sad  as  I— I  would  always  see,  against  the  sky,  the 
vision  of  my  mother  .  .  .  first  up  among  the 
branches,  like  a  figure  outlined  by  the  leaves ;  then 
her  form  grew  clearer  against  the  dark  trunks  of 
the  trees. 

EvARisTA.  And  then  when  you  were  a  little  older 
and  living  in  Hendaye,  also  ? 

Electra.  The  first  few  years  nothing  occurred. 
I  was  playing  then  with  living  dolls ;  the  children  of 
my  cousin,  Rosaura,  a  boy  and  a  girl,  who  never 
left  my  side ;  they  loved  me,  and  I  loved  them.  But 
one  night  in  the  solitude  of  my  chamber,  while  the 
children  were  asleep  in  their  beds  .  .  .  over 
there— my  bed  was  here  [She  points.']  Mother  ap- 
peared between  us,  coming  towards  me— 

EvARisTA.  Oh!  Stop,  for  Heaven's  sake.  You 
frighten  me.  But  these  visions,  child,  have  ceased 
since  you  have  grown  older? 

Electra.  When  I  was  no  longer  with  dolls  and 
children.  And  that's  why  I  want  to  be  a  little  girl 
again.  I  try  to  return  to  childhood  in  the  hope  that 
when  I  am  what  I  was  then,  my  mother  may  come 
back  to  me,  and  we  may  talk,  and  she  may  answer 
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the  questions  I  long  to  ask  her  and  then  she  may  ad- 
vise me. 

EvARiSTA.    And  what  are  you  in  such  doubt  about? 

Electea.  [Eer  eyes  cast  down.]  Oh,  some  things 
one  wishes  one  knew  about,  but  can't  make  sure 
of    .    .    . 

EvAEiSTA.  Good  gracious!  And  what  can  this 
serious  matter  be  in  which  you  need  counsel  and 
advice? 

Electra.  Ah!  a  .  .  .  [Hesitates;  she  is  al- 
most at  the  point  of  telling.] 

EvARisTA.    What?    Tell  me. 

Electra.  A  .  .  .  [With  girlish  timidity, 
stroking  the  doll  and  not  daring  to  tell  her  secret.] 
Something    .    .    . 

EvARisTA.  [Severely,  but  fondly.]  I  have  no  pa- 
tience with  such  childishness.  Electra,  you  simple- 
minded  little  girl,  you  are  indeed  a  prodigy  of  clever- 
ness and  charm,  except  when  you're  the  paragon  of 
silliness.  Demons  are  contending  with  the  angels  for 
your  soul.  My  daughter,  we  must  step  in  and  take 
our  own  part  in  the  struggle.  We  must  beat  back 
the  evil  spirits  even  though  in  their  fall  they  bruise 
our  heart.  [Kisses  her.]  But  serious  matters 
aside.  You  must  busy  yourself  with  something  that 
will  distract  and  cheer  you.  Don't  forget  that  at 
five    ...    Go  and  get  ready  now. 

Electra.    Yes,  aunt. 

EvARisTA.  You  have  plenty  of  time,  three-quar- 
ters of  an  hour. 

Electra.    I  will  not  be  late. 

EvARisTA.  And  don't  play  any  antics,  Electra. 
.  .  .  Take  care  .  .  .  !  [Exit  by  the  rear, 
dangling  the  doll  by  one  arm.] 

Electra.  [Looking  at  her  doll.]  My  poor  ill- 
used  Lulu  I    [Mimics  the  attitude  of  the  doll  as  if  it 
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were  a  live  being  in  pain.]  And  how  it  hurts,  ah  I 
[Seats  herself,  meditating.]  And  he's  waiting  for 
me  I  How  sad  was  the  separation!  He  wept  as  he 
stretched  out  his  arms,  and  I  promised  him  I  should 
return. 

Patbos.  [Appearing  cautiously  at  the  left.] 
Senorita,  Senorita! 

Electra.    Come  in. 

pATROS.    [Advancing  stealthily.]    Is  anyone  here ? 

Electea.    We  are  alone. 

Patros.  There's  no  time  like  the  present,  Seno- 
rita.   Now  or  never. 

Electra.    Do  you  come  from  over  there  1 

Patros.  It's  from  there  I  come  .  .  .  Many 
gentlemen  counting  up  figures,  millions  and  oh !  bil- 
lions !    There  is  nobody  within. 

Electra.  [  Hesitating.  ]  Shall  we  dare 
to    ...     I 

Patros.    Don't  be  afraid. 

Electra.  Holy  Virgin,  protect  me!  [Turning 
toward  the  door,  exit  to  the  garden.  She  stops 
frightened.]  Wait.  We'd  better  go  out  by  the 
other  way!  Won't  my  aunt  suddenly  appear  at  the 
dining-room  window  f 

Patros.  You  are  right.  We'd  better  go  this  way! 
[Points  to  the  left.] 

Electra.  Yes,  this  way.  Oh,  my  soul,  courage- 
fear!    [Exeunt  running  to  the  left.] 

[Don  Urbano  and  Jose  enter  from  the  rear,  just 
as  the  girls  leave.] 

Don  Urbano.    Who  goes  there? 

Jose.    It's  Patros,  sir. 

Don  Urbano.    And  so    .    .    .    tell  me. 

Jose.  There  are  now  five  whom  IVe  seen  making 
love  to  the  young  lady.  Heaven  only  knows  how 
many  more  there  are  that  I  haven't  seen. 
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Don  Urbano.  And  what  do  they  do?  Do  they 
prowl  around  the  house? 

Jose.  Two  in  the  morning,  two  in  the  afternoon, 
and  the  fifth,  the  little  fellow,  from  sunrise  to  sun- 
rise ! 

Don  Urbano.  Have  you  observed  any  communi- 
cation between  Electra's  room  and  the  street  by 
means  of  any  basket  or  telephone  wire  ? 

Jose.  I  have  noticed  nothing  of  that  sort.  But 
my  advice  would  be  to  have  the  young  lady  moved 
to  the  rooms  over  there.    [Points  to  the  left.] 

Don  Urbano.  Does  anyone  of  those  intriguers 
steal  secretly  into  the  garden? 

Jose.  Ha !  wouldn't  I  give  him  a  good  thwacking 
if  he  did! 

Don  Urbano.  Bravo!  continue  your  watch. 
[Cuesta  enters  from  the  rear,  with  letters  and 
papers.] 

Don  Urbano.    Leonardo,  ;thank  Heaven! 

Cuesta.  I  told  you  I  wouldn't  come  in  the  morn- 
ing. [To  Jose,  giving  him  a  letter.]  Have  this 
registered.  Quick.  Then  mail  my  letters.  [Exit 
Jose:] 

Don  Urbano.  [Taking  a  paper  that  Cuesta  gives 
Mm.]    What  is  this? 

Cuesta.  The  receipt  for  the  hundred  thousand  and 
odd  .  .  .  Now  sign  me  a  cheque  for  seventy- 
seven  thousand. 

Don  Urbano.    Yes,  for  the  offering  at  Eome. 

Cuesta.    And  Evarista? 

Don  Urbano.    Is  dressing. 

Cuesta.  I  know  already  that  you're  going  to  the 
dedication  of  Las  Esclavas,  and  that  you  will  take 
Electra  along, 

Don  Urbano.    Yes,  indeed,  for  we  can't  expect 
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any  good  thing  from  this  child.  Every  day  some 
fresh  extravagance,  some  new  irregularity. 

CuESTA.  [Emphatically.]  Which  do  not  argue 
that  anything  is  wrong. 

Don  Urbano.  Mere  symptoms,  mind  you,  but 
symptoms.  That  is  why  Evarista,  who  is  foresight 
itself,  has  thought  of  putting  her  through  a  disci- 
plinary course  in  the  convent  of  San  Jose  de  la 
Penitencia. 

CuESTA.  Permit  me,  my  dear  Don  Urbano,  to  dif- 
fer from  you.    You  did  not  consult  me,  to  be  sure. 

Don  Uebano.  Do  not  apologize  ...  As  a 
friend  of  the  family  you  may  give  us  your  opinion 
and  advice. 

CuESTA.  Consigning  to  the  cloistral  life  young 
girls  who  have  not  shown  a  taste  for  a  vocation  is 
a  most  dangerous  custom.  And  you  should  not  be 
surprised  if  somebody  opposes. 

Don  Ukbano.    Who  ? 

CuESTA.  Somebody,  I  say.  There  is  in  the  life  of 
this  girl  an  unknown  factor.  A  better  day  may 
come  ...  I  don't  assure  you  that  it  will  come 
.  .  .  a  better  day,  when,  if  you  shut  the  girl 
up  against  her  will,  you  will  hear  a  voice  crying, 
*'stop." 

Don  Urbano.  And  we  shall  reply,  **Grood,  Senor 
Unknown  Factor,  you  may  have  her  and  much  good 
may  she  do  you.  You  free  us  of  a  tiresome  and 
onerous  charge.'* 

CuESTA.  [Vonscioics  of  extreme  fatigue,  seats 
himself.']    That  is  to  say,  Urbano,  suppose    .    .    . 

Don  Ubbano.  Do  you  feel  unwell?  Do  you  want 
anything? 

CuESTA.  No.  This  wretched  heart  doesn't  work 
as  well  as  one  could  wish. 
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Don  Uebano.  Best,  man.  Why  don't  you  relax  a 
minute? 

CuESTA.  But  do  you  know  what  I  have  to  do? 
[Extracting  papers.']  Here  are  two  very  urgent  let- 
ters which  must  be  written  to-day. 

Don  Urbano.  Write  them  here.  [Choosing  a 
place  on  the  table,  and  pushing  aside  books  and 
papers.] 

CuESTA.    Yes,  I  will  get  to  work  here. 

Don  Uebano.  I  also  shall  be  very  busy.  I  have 
a  thousand  trifles. 

CuESTA.  Don 't  concern  yourself  about  me.  [  Writ- 
ing.] 

Don  Uebano.  Pardon  me,  Leonardo.  Evarista 
will  not  be  long  in  coming. 

CuESTA.  [Without  looking  up.]  Good-bye  for  the 
present.  [Do7i  Urbano  goes  out  by  the  rear.] 

[Electra  and  Patros  suddenly  appear  at  the  left 
door,  as  if  reconnoitering  the  ground.] 

Electra.  Careful,  Patros.  It  is  hard  to  get  past 
here. 

Patros.  [Recognizing  Cuesta  whose  back  they 
see  while  he  writes.]    Don  Leonardo! 

OuESTA.  [Hearing  the  voices,  turns.]  Ah,  Elec- 
tra! 

Electra.    Do  we  disturb  you,  Don  Leonardo? 

Cuesta.  No,  my  dear.  Do  me  the  favor  to  wait  a 
little,  while  I  finish  this  letter.  I  want  to  talk  with 
you. 

Electra.  I  will  be  here,  senor.  [Aside  to  Pa- 
tros.] What  a  bother!  [Aloud.]  We  only  came  to 
look  for  a  paper  and  pencil  for  Patros  to  make  a 
note  .  .  .  [Takes  a  pencil  and  paper  from  the 
table.  Aside  to  Patros,  speaking  of  Maximo' s  child.] 
For  Heaven's  sake,  take  good  care  of  him.  Oh,  how 
pretty  he  is  when  asleep !   Little  mouth,  dirty  hands, 
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and  little  nails  black  as  can  be  from  digging  in  the 
ground  I    I  could  just  eat  him  up  I 

Patros.  And  his  curly  hair,  and  little 
feet    .    .    .     ! 

Electra.  [With  an  outburst  of  feeling.]  Oh,  I'll 
go  mad  with  love  for  him !  Take  care  of  him,  Pa- 
tros ;  see  that    .    .    . 

Patros.    I'll  give  him  two  cakes  now. 

Electra.  No,  no;  that  will  injure  his  digestion. 
Bring  him  a  little  soup. 

Patros.    And  how  shall  I  carry  that? 

Electra.    True.  Ask  for  a  cup  of  milk  for  me. 

Patros.  Eight!  I'll  see  he  gets  it  when  he 
wakes  up. 

Electra.  Here's  the  paper  and  pencil  for  him  to 
scrawl  his  pictures  with.  That's  what  he  gets  most 
fun  out  of.  Then,  to-night,  we  will  find  some  oppor- 
tunity of  bringing  him  to  my  room  and  he  can  sleep 
with  me. 

CuESTA.    [Closing  the  letter.]    I've  finished  now. 

Electra.  Pardon  me  a  moment,  Don  Leonardo. 
[Aside  to  Patros.]  Don't  leave  him  a  minute.  Be 
careful.  If  Don  Leonardo  doesn't  entertain  me  tre- 
mendously I'll  manage  to  go  to  him  and  give  him  a 
kiss  before  dressing. 

CuESTA.    Patros. 

Patros.    Senor. 

CuESTA.    Have  my  letter  sent  to  the  mail. 

Patros.    Immediately.     [Exit.] 

CuESTA.  [Taking  her  hands.]  Come  to  me,  my 
Lady  Playful!  What  a  great  pleasure  it  is  to  see 
you. 

Electra.  Do  you  love  me  a  great  deal,  Don  Leon- 
ardo? If  you  only  knew  how  much  I  like  to  have 
people  love  me! 

CuESTA.     The  important  thing,  my  daughter,  is 
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that  we  should  enter  on  some  formal  relation,  so 
that  prudish  people  will  have  no  fault  to  find.  I 
have  heard  ...  I  think  there  must  be  some 
exaggeration  ...  I  have  heard  that  admirers 
swarm  about  you. 

Electba.  Oh,  yes!  indeed,  I  can  hardly  count 
them.    But  I  Iovq  only  one. 

CuESTA.    Only  one?    And  he? 

Electba.    Oh,  you  want  to  know  a  great  deal. 

CuESTA.    Do  I  know  him? 

Electka.   Well,  I  should  say  so ! 

OuESTA.  Has  he  yet  made  any  definite  declaration 
of  his  suit? 

Electea.  Oh,  no;  not  any  declaration.  He  hasn't 
said  anything  to  me.    But  still    .    .    . 

CuESTA.  The  dear  boy  is  timid.  And  do  you  call 
such  a  one— a  suitor? 

Electka.    I  don't  call  him  that. 

CuESTA.  And  do  you  love  him,  and  know  or  be- 
lieve that  he  returns  your  love? 

Electea.  That's  it  ...  I  believe  ...  I 
can't  be  sure  of  it. 

CuESTA.  And  can't  you  tell  me  .  .  .  me, 
who    .    .    .     ? 

Electea.    Oh,  no ! 

CuESTA.    For  Heaven's  sake,  confide  in  me. 

Electka.    I  can't  tell  you  now.    I  have  to  dress! 

CuESTA.    Very  well ;  we  '11  talk  later. 

Electea.  [With  anxious  looks  to  the  rear.]  Is 
my  aunt  coming? 

CuESTA.      Go     and     dress.     .     .     .     To-morrow 

Electea.  Yes,  to-morrow.  Good-bye.  [Runs  to- 
ward the  right.  Moved  by  a  sudden  impulse,  she 
turns.]  But  first  I  must  .  .  .  [Aside.]  I  can't 
resist  the  temptation.     I  want  to  kiss  him  again. 
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[She  goes  off  running  to  the  left.  Cuesta  follows 
her  with  his  gaze.    He  sighs.] 

Cuesta.  [Collecting  his  papers.]  How  happy  I 
should  be  if  I  could  openly  show  my  affection  for 
her. 

EvARiSTA.  [Enters,  dressed  to  go  out.]  Pardon 
the  delay,  Leonardo.  Urbano  has  already  told  me 
that  we  are  undertaking  another  financial  enterprise 
on  a  large  scale. 

Don  Urbano.  [Who  has  entered,  giving  Cuesta  a 
receipt.]    Here  it  is. 

EvARisTA.  I  shall  not  be  surprised  to  see  you  come 
in  with  another  freight  of  gold.  It  is  God's  will, 
and  God,  not  ourselves,  shall  receive  it.  [Electra 
appears  at  the  left.  On  seeing  her  aunt,  she  hesi- 
tates, but  finally  enters.  Evarista  sees  her  and 
stops  her.]  Oh,  for  shame!  Why  haven't  you 
dressed?    "Where  were  you? 

Electea.  In  the  ironing  room.  I  went  to  see  if 
Patros  would  iron  me  a  dress. 

Evarista.  And  you  stand  there  so  unconcerned? 
[Observing  that  a  letter  sticks  out  from  a  pocket  of 
Electra' s  apron.]  What  have  you  here?  [Catches 
her  sleeve.] 

Electra.    A  letter. 

OuESTA.    'Child's  play. 

Evarista.  You  can't  imagine,  dear  Cuesta,  what 
vexations  this  girl  causes  me  with  her  childish 
pranks  that  aren't  so  innocent,  after  all,  as  they 
seem.    [Gives  the  letter  to  her  husband.]    Eead  it. 

Cuesta.    Let's  see. 

Don  Urbano.  [Reads.]  *'My  Dear  Senorita,  I 
feel  that  for  me  in  thy  bewitching  counte- 
nance   ...     '* 

Evarista.  [Mockingly.]  How  exquisite!  [Elec- 
tra with  diffiiculty  restrains  %er  laughter.] 
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DoF  Urbano.  **In  thy  bewitching  countenance, 
the  Supreme  Artificer  of  the  Universe  has  written 
the  secret    .    .     .     [He  cannot  decipher  the  word.] 

Electea.     [Prompting  him.]     ''Of  the  Cosmos.'* 

Don  Uebano.  That's  it.  ''Of  the  Cosmos,  sym- 
bolizing in  thy  starry  glance,  in  thy  celestial  lips,  the 
mighty  agent    ..." 

EvARisTA.  [Tearing  away  the  letter.]  "What  dis- 
graceful rubbish! 

Don  Urbano.  [Finding  another  letter  in  the 
other  pocket.]  "Well,  here  we  have  another. 
[Snatches  it.] 

Cuesta.    Let's  see,  let's  see  that  one. 

EvARisTA.    Daughter,  you  are  a  regular  letter-box. 

Cuesta.  [Reading.]  "Merciless  Electra,  with 
what  words  shall  I  express  my  desperation,  my 
madness,  my  frenzy    ...     " 

EvARiSTA.  Enough  .  .  .  That's  no  longer  in- 
nocent. [Embarrassed,  searching  Electra's 
pockets.]    I  suspect  that  there  are  more. 

Cuesta.    Spare  her,  Evarista. 

Electka.    Auntie,  don't  be  offended. 

Evarista.  Don't  be  offended,  indeed?  I  will  put 
an  end  to  this,  once  and  for  all.    Go  and  dress. 

Don  Uebano.    It's  almost  time  now. 

Electra.    I'll  be  ready  in  an  instant. 

Evarista.  Go  at  once.  [Relieved  to  get  away, 
Electra  runs  to  her  room.] 

Evarista.  [With  sadness  and  dismay.]  Now  you 
see,  Leonardo. 

Cuesta.  The  calmness  with  which  she  saw  her  se- 
crets revealed  proves  that  there  is  little  or  no  wrong 
in  her! 

Evarista.    Ah!    I  don't  think  so,  no,  no. 

Panto JA.     [From  the  rear,  in  repressed  tones.] 
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Here  they  are  .  .  .  and  Cuesta  too,  so  that  one 
can't  talk  freely    .    .    . 

EvARisTA.  [Pleased  to  see  Mm.]  At  last  you  are 
here  .  .  .  [Two  groups  are  formed;  at  the  left, 
Cuesta  seated,  Don  Urhano  standing;  at  the  right, 
Panto j a  and  Evarista  seated.] 

Pantoja.  I  have  come  to  bring  you  tidings  of  the 
utmost  seriousness. 

EvAKiSTA.    [In  alarm.]    Oh,    God's  will  be  done. 

Paittoja.  [Repeating  the  phrase  significantly.] 
G-od's  will  be  done.  But  let  us  desire  what  God  de- 
crees and  apply  your  energies  to  overcoming  evil 
with  good,  cost  what  it  may. 

EvAKisTA.  Your  courage  fortifies  my  spirit. 
Good.    I  am  ready  to  hear  your  tidings. 

Pantoja.  To-day  in  the  house  of  the  Eequesens, 
they  have  spoken  of  the  child  in  the  most  shameless 
terms.  They  said  that,  pursued  by  a  crowd  of  ad- 
mirers, she  takes  pleasure  in  dispatching  and  re- 
ceiving notes  at  all  hours  of  the  day. 

EvAEisTA.  Unfortunately,  Salvador,  the  frivoli- 
ties of  the  girl  are  such  that  with  all  my  affection  for 
her  I  cannot  rally  to  her  defence. 

Pantoja.  [Pained.]  That  is  not  all.  Listen,  and 
see  how  human  viciousness  has  no  limits !  Last  night 
the  Marquis  de  Ronda,  at  a  party  in  his  house, 
praised  Eleotra  's  graces  to  Virginia,  his  saintly  wife, 
and  other  persons  of  the  strictest  honor  in  language 
that  was  indecorous  and  carnal. 

EvAEisTA.    Let  us  exercise  the  virtue  of  patience. 

Pantoja.  Patience?  Always  patience.  A  virtue 
of  little  value  when  not  kindled  by  resolution.  Let 
us  resolve,  my  dear  friend,  to  place  Electra  where 
she  will  not  behold  such  examples  of  levity  nor  ever 
hear  a  word  of  wicked  import. 
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EvABisTA.  Where  she  may  breathe  the  atmosphere 
of  austere  virtue. 

Pantoja.  Where  the  buzz  of  suitors,  poisonous 
and  shameless,  may  not  disturb  her.  At  the  critical 
age,  when  character  is  in  the  formative  stage,  we 
must  preserve  her  from  the  greatest  danger,  from 
the  incalculable  horrible  danger    .    .    . 

EvARiSTA.    What  danger? 

Pantoja.  Man!  I  say  Man!  There  is  nothing 
more  evil  than  man,  man  .  .  .  when  he  is  not 
holy.  I  know  it  in  myself;  I  have  been  my  own 
teacher.  My  disorder,  from  which,  by  the  grace  of 
God,  I  recovered,  and  then  my  painful  convalescence, 
taught  me  the  cure  of  souls.  You  must  let  me,  yes, 
you  must  let  me  ...  I  will  save  the 
child    ... 

[Don  Urhano  interrupts  him,  passing  to  the  group 
at  the  right.] 

Don  Urbano.  [With  keen  interest.]  Do  you 
know  what  Cuesta  tells  me.  Amid  the  crowd  of 
suitors  there  is  an  elect  one!  Electra  herself  has 
confessed  to  him. 

EvARisTA.  And  who  may  he  be?  [Goes  from  the 
right  to  the  left,  Pantoja  and  Urhano  remaining  at 
the  right.] 

Don  Uebano.  [To  Pantoja.]  This  may  change 
the  nature  of  our  problem. 

Pantoja.  [With  ill-humour.]  But  what  does  her 
preference  signify?  Is  it  real  love,  or  headstrong, 
feverish  fancy?  One  of  the  sort  that  is  the  most 
serious  symptom  of  the  madness  of  our  own  age? 
[Much  excited,  raising  his  voice.]  Because  we  must 
know,  Urbano,  we  must  absolutely  know! 

Don  Urbano.    We  shall  know. 

Pantoja.  [To  Cuesta.]  And  you,  my  dear 
Cuesta,  didn't  you  cross  examine  her? 
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EvABisTA.  [In  the  center,  to  Don  Urhanc]  Try- 
to  ascertain    .    .    . 

CuBSTA.  [Somewhat  vexed,  replying  to  Panto j a.] 
It  seems  to  me  that  you  display  an  excessive  and  un- 
desirable zeal. 

Panto JA.  [With  a  suavity  that  does  not  hide  his 
imperious  temper.]  My  zeal,  Leonardo,  is  no 
greater  than  it  should  be. 

CuESTA.  [A  little  wounded.]  I,  as  a  friend  of 
the  family,  thought    .    .    . 

Panto  JA.  [Walks  over  to  Don  Urbano  at  the 
right.]  Cuesta  minds  too  assiduously  what  is  none 
of  his  business. 

Cuesta.  [To  Ev arista,  without  caring  whether 
Panto ja  hears  him.]  Our  friend  Pantoja,  takes  too 
much  upon  himself — interfering  in  the  concerns  of 
other  people. 

EvAEisTA.  [To  Cuesta  without  knowing  what  ex- 
planation to  give  him.]  It  is  as  a  very  old  and  loyal 
friend  of  ours    .    .    . 

Cuesta.    And  such  am  I  also. 

Don  Uebano.  [Looking  toward  the  rear.]  Here 
comes  the  Marquis  de  Eonda. 

[Enter  the  Marquis.] 

Marquis.     What  good  fortune  do  I  find! 

Pantoja.     [Aside.]     What  ill  fortune  arrives! 

Marquis.  [After  saluting  Evarista.]  And  Elec- 
tra? 

EvABisTA.    She  will  shortly  come. 

Marquis.  [Saluting  all.]  We  have  not  too  much 
time  now. 

Don  Ukbano.  It's  time  to  go.  [Pantoja,  im- 
patient, waits  for  Electra  at  her  door.  Cuesta  talks 
with  Don  Urbano.] 

Pantoja.     [With  glee,   announcing   her.]     Here 
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she  comes!  [Electra  enters  on  the  right,  dressed 
with  elegant  simplicity  and  distinction.^ 

Makquis.  {^Pleased  and  eulogistic]  Oh,  how 
beautiful  I 

Electba.  [With  evident  satisfaction,  turning  so 
that  they  can  see  her  on  every  side.]  Gentlemen, 
what  have  you  to  say? 

CuESTA.    Divine ! 

Maequis.    Ideal ! 

EvARisTA.    Well  enough,  my  daughter    .    .    . 

Pantoja.  [Fretful  at  the  praise  bestowed  upon 
Electra.]  Shall  we  go?  [They  prepare  to  leave.] 
[Balbina  who  suddenly  hursts  in  upon  the  scene 
from  the  left,  choking  with  excitement.] 

Balbina.     Senora,   Senora!     [General  alarm.] 

All.    [Except  Electra.]    What  has  happened ? 

Balbina.    What  has  the  Senorita  done? 

Electea.  [Aside,  stamping  her  foot.]  I  am  dis- 
covered. 

Balbina.  Lord,  Lord !  What  wild  tricks  she  will 
be  up  to!  [Laughing.]  Who  would  believe  it?  In 
the  name  of  all  the  saints  I 

Evarista.     [Impatient.]     Out  with  it! 

Electea.  I'll  confess  if  they'll  allow  me  to.  I 
went  over    .     .     . 

Balbina.  She  went  over  to  the  house  of  Don 
Maximo  and  robbed  him,  for  it's  just  like  a  robbery. 
Oh,  how  funny! 

Don  Uebano.    Well,  and  she  took    .    .    . 

Balbina.  The  baby  boy.  [All  look  at  Electra, 
who  soon  recovers  from  her  alarm,  and  adopts  a 
serene  and  grave  attitude.] 

Evarista.    Why,  daughter! 

Pantoja.     Oh,  child,  dear  child ! 

Balbina.  He  was  in  the  house  asleep.  The  Seno- 
rita and  that  crazy  Patros  came  in  on  tip-toe,  car- 
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ried  him  off,  and  they  brought  him  over  to  our 
house. 

EvARisTA.    How  absurd ! 

Panto JA.  [Hiding  his  irritation.]  And  further- 
more, hardly  becoming. 

Electba.  [With  effusion.]  Auntie,  I  love  him 
so !  and  he  loves  me  so ! 

Maequis.     [Enthusiastically.]  What  a  girl! 

CuESTA.    One  who  deserves  to  be  forgiven! 

EvAEisTA.    Maximo  will  be  furious. 

Balbina.   Jose  ran  to  tell  him,  so  we'll  soon  know. 

Don  Uebano.    And  the  baby,  where  is  he? 

Balbina.  The  Seiiorita  hid  him  in  Patros's  room, 
intending  to  carry  him  off  for  the  night  to  her  own 
room  and  to  keep  him  there  with  her.  [Smiles  from 
all  the  gentlemen,  except  Pantoja,  who  frowns.] 
The  little  one  awoke  a  short  while  ago,  and  Patros 
gave  him  a  biscuit  to  amuse  him.  I  hear  him  cry. 
I  hurry  and  catch  sight  of  him.  Holy  Virgin,  I  try 
to  take  him  up,  but  he  won't  let  me.  I  have  to  pun- 
ish him    .    .    . 

Electba.  [Running  toward  the  left  instinctively.] 
Sweetheart ! 

Pantoja.     [Tries  to  stop  her.]     No. 

EvAEisTA.     [Grasps  her  by  one  arm.]     Stop. 

Balbina.  [At  the  left  door.]  From  this  distance 
you  can  hear  his  screams. 

Electba.    My  poor  little  darling! 

EvAEisTA.    Let  him  be  taken  home. 

Electba.  Nobody  shall  touch  him.  He  is  mine. 
[She  frees  herself  from  Evarista  and  Pantoja,  who 
try  to  hold  her,  and  quickly  runs  out  to  the  left.] 

Pantoja.  [Angry,  stopping  at  the  left.]  What 
undignified  conduct ! 

Jose.      [In    haste    from    the    garden.]     Senora 
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EvAKisTA.    What  does  Maximo  have  to  say? 

Jose.  He  knew  nothing  about  it.  He  is  with 
some  gentlemen.  When  I  told  him  he  burst  ont 
laughing.  Why,  he  was  so  cool!  He  said  that 
Senorita  would  take  excellent  care  of  the  child. 

Don  Uebano.    Such  coolness! 

EvARisTA.  [To  Jose.]  Go,  take  the  baby  home. 
So  that  foolish  child  may  learn. 

Maequis.    And  I  venture  to  suggest  that  she  be 
allowed  to  play  with  so  sweet  a  toy! 
[Electra  enters  at  the  left  with  the  child  in  her  arms. 
The  child  is  about  two  years  old. 

Electea.    Darling  of  my  soul ! 

EvAEisTA.  For  Heaven's  sake,  daughter,  leave 
him,  and  let's  go. 

Don  Uebano.  [Hurrying  them.]  We'll  arrive 
late.    .    . 

CuESTA.  [To  the  Marquis.]  It's  a  revelation 
of  the  maternal  instinct.    I  applaud  it. 

Marquis.    And  I  hold  it  divine. 

EvAEisTA.  [Wishing  to  take  the  child  from  her.} 
Come,  Electra. 

Electea.  [She  slips  lightly  away  from  those  who 
try  to  take  the  child  from  her.  The  hoy  clings  to 
Electra' s  neck.]  No,  I  can't  leave  him  now.  I 
can't. 

EvARiSTA.    Take  him,  Balbina. 

Electea.  No,  no.  [Runs  from  side  to  side,  for 
safety.] 

Don  Uebano.    Give  him  to  me. 

Electea.    No. 

Panto JA.     [Ha'aghtily  to  Jose.]     Take  him,  you! 

Electea.    No.    He  is  mine. 

Evaeista.    But,  child,  we  must  be  going. 

Electea.  You  may  go  then.  [Her  hat  annoys 
her,  touching  the  child's  brow,  when  she  kisses  him; . 
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she  tears  it  off,  and  throws  it  away.  She  continues 
walking  about  with  the  child,  eluding  those  who  try 
to  take  him  from  her.] 

EvAKisTA.   Enough  of  this,  are  you  coming  or  not  ? 

Electra.  [Without  paying  attention,  talking  to 
the  little  one,  who  throws  his  arms  about  her  neck 
and  kisses  her.]  Go  to  sleep,  sweetheart.  Don't 
be  afraid,  my  little  darling  boy.    I'll  not  let  you  go. 

EvARisTA.    But  are  we  going,  or  not? 

Electea.  I'm  not  going.  Are  you  hungry,  my 
little  love?  Are  you  thirsty?  See  how  the  poor 
dear  child  clings  to  me,  begging  me  not  to  leave  him. 
Selfish  folk !    Don 't  you  know  he  has  no  mother  ? 

Pantoja.  But  he  has  someone  to  take  care  of 
him. 

EvAEisTA.  [Haughtily  to  the  servants.]  Here! 
Enough  of  this !   Take  him  bome  at  once,  I  say. 

Electea.  [Resolutely,  without  allowing  the  child 
to  be  taken  away.]  Home!  Yes,  home!  [With 
resolute  step  and  without  looking  at  anyone,  she 
runs  towards  the  garden,  and  goes  out  .  .  .  All 
look  after  her  in  amazement  without  venturing  to 
follow  her.] 

Pantoja.    What  a  scene! 

EvAEisTA.    "What  lack  of  feeling! 

Maequis.  [Aside.]  Excess  of  feeling  rather. 
She  has  found  the  only  way. 
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THIED  ACT. 

Labora-TOey  of  Maximo.  The  rear  wall  consists 
in  part  of  a  partition,  its  lower  sections  of  wood,  the 
upper  of  glass,  separating  the  front  of  the  stage 
from  a  large  room  full  of  electrical  apparatus.  At 
the  side  of  this  partition,  a  door  into  the  street.  At 
the  right,  foreground,  a  narrow  passage  leads  to  the 
garden  of  Garcia  Yuste.  At  the  rear  a  door  opens 
into  Maximo' s  private  apartment  and  another  into 
the  kitchen.  Between  the  two  doors,  a  bookstand. 
At  the  left,  a  door  into  the  room  where  the  assist- 
ants are  working.  Next  to  this  door,  a  shelf  with 
instruments  and  other  apparatus.  In  the  rear,  along 
the  partition,  up  to  its  glass  sections,  are  shelves 
crowded  with  bottles,  jars  and  some  books.  In  the 
angle  at  the  right  a  small  sideboard.  At  the  left  of 
the  stage,  the  laboratory  table  on  which  lie  the  ob- 
jects mentioned  in  the  dialogue.  At  an  angle  with 
this,  a  stand  of  masonry  supporting  a  delicate 
balance.  In  the  center  a  small  dining  table,  four 
seats. 

[Maximo,  working  intently  at  a  mathematical 
problem;  Electra  stands,  putting  in  order  the  many 
things  on  the  table;  books,  capsules,  test-tubes,  etc. 
She  is  simply  dressed  and  wears  a  white  apron.] 

Maximo.  The  double  tale,  Electra,  you  told  me 
about  this  supposed  authority  of  the  two  old  gen- 
tlemen, is  a  matter  of  no  importance  ...  in  my 
opinion.  [Without  raising  his  eyes  from  the  pa- 
per.] 

Electra.  [Sighing.]  Heaven  grant  you  are 
right. 

71 
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Maximo.  It  amounts  merely  to  two  platonic  pater- 
nities that  have  no  legal  status  ...  so  far. 
The  worst  thing  about  it  all  is  .  .  .  the  guar- 
dianship Senor  Panto j a  wants  to  assume. 

Electra.  a  guardianship  that  would  oppress  me, 
that  wouldn't  allow  me  to  breathe.  Please  don't 
mention  it ! 

Maximo.    Really? 

Electra.  Please,  for  what  is  worse,  I  get  into 
that  strange  state  when  my  head  and  nerves  .  .  . 
I  have  already  told  you  of  certain  times  in  my  life 
when  I  yearned  intensely  to  see  my  poor  mother,  as 
I  saw  her  in  my  childhood.  As  the  tyranny,  you  see, 
of  Pantoja  increases,— this  longing  takes  possession 
of  my  soul ;  and  with  it,  I  feel  the  nervous  and  men- 
tal disturbance  that  foreshadows    .    .    . 

Maximo.  The  vision  of  your  mother?  My  girl, 
this  is  unworthy  of  a  strong  character.  Get  control 
of  your  imagination.  Come,  to  work!  Sloth's  the 
chief  source  of  mental  disorders. 

Electra.  [Much  encouraged.']  I  will  take  your 
advice.  [Takes  some  bottles  of  chemicals  and 
carries  them  to  one  of  the  stands.]  This  is  the 
proper  place.  Here  too,  I  need  not  give  any  thought 
to  my  aunt's  indignation  when  she  finds  out    .    .    . 

Maximo.  [Intent  upon  his  work.]  You  shall  have 
your  way!  As  though  your  prank  of  yesterday, 
when  you  stole  away  the  little  boy,  were  not  enough, 
you  stayed  longer  than  usual  when  you  brought  him 
back ;  and  to-day,  to  make  amends,  you  have  moved 
over  to  my  house,  and  so  here  you  are  as  gay  and 
cool  as  ever.  Thank  Heaven,  for  the  timely  absence 
of  our  aunt  and  uncle !  Invited  by  the  Requesens  to 
attend  the  distribution  of  prizes  and  the  lunch  at 
Santa  Clara,  they  know  nothing  of  the  flight  of  their 
enfant  terrible  from  their  house  to  mine ! 
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Electra..   You  advised  me  to  rebel ! 

Maximo.  Just  so.  I  have  been  the  instigator  of 
your  crime,  and  I  don't  repent. 

Electra.  My  conscience  tells  me  there  is  nothing 
wrong  in  this. 

Maximo.  Aren't  you  in  the  house  and  in  the  com- 
pany of  a  gentleman? 

Electea.  [Talking  at  her  work.]  Of  course. 
And  I  may  add,  as  you  are  overwhelmed  with  work, 
alone,  without  servants,— and  as  I  have  nothing 
else  to  do,— it  is  very  natural. 

Maximo.  That  you  should  come  to  take  care  of 
me  and  my  children?  If  that  isn't  logic,  well,  logic 
has  fled  from  the  earth ! 

Electra.  Poor  little  boys !  All  the  world  knows 
that  I  adore  them;  they  are  my  passion,  my  weak- 
ness .  .  .  [Maximo  absorbed  in  an  experiment 
does  not  attend  to  what  she  is  saying.]  And  it  even 
seems  to  me  .  .  .  [She  approaches  the  table 
carrying  some  books  which  were  out  of  their  place.] 

Maximo.  [Arouses  from  his  abstraction.]  What 
did  you  say? 

Electra.  That  their  mother  did  not  love  them 
more  than  I. 

Maximo.  [Satisfied  with  the  result  of  his  calcula- 
tion, reads  aloud  a  number.]  Zero,  three  hundred 
and  eighteen.  Kindly  bring  me  the  ''Table  of  Re- 
sistance"   .    .    .    that  red  book,  yonder. 

Electra.  [Running  to  the  stand  at  the  right.] 
This  one? 

Maximo.    The  shelf  above. 

Electra.  Yes,  yes  .  .  .  how  stupid!  [Tak- 
ing the  book,  she  brings  it  to  him.] 

Maximo.  It  is  wonderful  how  in  so  short  a  time 
you  know  my  books,  and  just  where  to  lay  your 
hands  on  them. 
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Electea.  Confess,  that  I  have  put  everything  in 
perfect  order. 

Maximo.  Thank  Heaven,  my  study  is  clean  and 
tidy. 

Electea.  [Much  pleased.']  Isn't  it  true,  Maximo, 
that  I  am  not  totally  useless  ? 

Maximo.  [Looking  at  her  attentively.]  There's 
nothing  in  the  whole  world  without  some  good  pur- 
pose. Who  will  dare  say  you  were  not  created  for 
great  things  ?    That  you  are  not    .    .    .     ? 

EiiECTRA.    [Anxiously.]    Well,  what? 

Maximo.  A  great  soul,  beautiful,  noble-minded,  if 
half -smothered  yet  in  the  sawdust  and  under  the 
periwig  of  a  doll. 

Electea.  [Very  much  pleased.]  Oh,  Heaven,  if 
I  were  that !  [Maximo  rises,  and  takes  up  some  bars 
of  metal  from  the  stand  and  examines  them.]  Don't 
tell  me,  for  I'll  go  wild  with  joy.    May  I  sing  now? 

Maximo.  Yes,  little  one,  yes.  [As  she  works, 
Electra  repeats  the  andante  of  a  sonata.]  Good 
music  is  like  the  spur  to  lazy  ideas  that  won't  trot 
and  gallop ;  it  is  like  a  hook  that  draws  up  the  ideas 
lurking  in  the  depths  of  the  imagination.  Sing,  my 
girl,  sing.    [Continues  intent  upon  his  experiments.] 

Electea,  [At  the  stand  in  the  rear.]  I'll  put 
order  here.  The  metalloids  to  this  side.  I  know 
them  well  by  the  color  of  their  labels.  What  fun! 
I  would  like  to  spend  the  whole  live-long  day  here. 

Maximo.    [Jovially.]    Eh,  comrade! 

Electea.  [Running  to  his  side.]  What  be  the 
commands  of  the  Marvellous  Magician? 

Maximo.  I  do  not  command  now;  I  beg.  [He 
picks  up  a  glass  jar  containing  metal  filing.]  Since 
Electra,  the  playful  kitten,  wants  to  work  at  my  side, 
let  her  do  me  the  favor  to  weigh  out  thirty  grammes 
of  this  metal. 
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Electra.    Gladly. 

Maximo.  You  learned  yesterday  how  to  weigh 
things  on  that  delicate  balance. 

Electra.  [Much  pleased.]  Yes,  of  course,  give  it 
to  me,  let  me  do  it.  [Ow  noticing  the  metal  in  the 
glass  jar,  she  admires  its  beauty.]  How  pretty! 
What  is  it? 

Maximo.  Aluminum.  It  is  like  you;  little  spe- 
cific gravity,  light. 

Electra.    Little  gravity?    Light? 

Maximo.  But  it  is  very  strong.  [Looking  her  in 
the  face.]    Are  you  strong? 

Electra.  In  some  things,  that  I  won't  mention, 
strong  even  to  hardness,  and  I  think  that  if  circum- 
stances required  I  could  be  strong  even  to  martyr- 
dom.    [She  continues  weighing.] 

Maximo.    In  what  things  can  you  be  hard? 

Electra.    They  are  no  concern  of  yours. 

Maximo.  [Attending  to  his  work.]  Good.  Weigh 
me  at  once  seventy  grammes  of  copper.  [Handing 
her  another  glass  jar.] 

Electra.  The  copper  .  .  .  that's  like  you? 
Oh,  no,  for  it  is  too  ugly. 

Maximo.    But  very  useful. 

Electra.  No,  no ;  you  shall  be  compared  only  with 
gold;  that  is  very  precious. 

Maximo.  Come,  come,  no  play.  You  distract  me, 
Electra ;  you  positively  demoralize  me ! 

Electra.  Let  me  amuse  myself  with  the  proper- 
ties of  this  pretty  metal  which  is  like  me.  I  am 
strong  ...  I  do  not  break  .  .  .  Say  that 
to  Evarista  and  Urbano,  who  in  their  sermon  to  me 
told  me  as  many  as  forty  times  to-day,  that  I  am 
fragile    .     .    .    Fragile  and  slight! 

Maximo.  They  don't  know  what  they  are  talking 
about. 
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Electra.  Of  course ;  what  do  they  know    .    .    .     ! 

Maximo.  Be  careful,  Electra ;  if  you  talk  so  much 
you  may  make  an  error  in  the  weight. 

Electea.  An  error?  How  absurd  I  I  have  more 
sense  than  you  think. 

Maximo.  Indeed  I  keep  on  finding  that  out. 
[Turns  to  one  of  the  shelves  in  search  of  a  crucible.] 
Well,  your  aunt  will  be  seriously  angry,  and  it  will 
take  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to  convince  her  of  your 
innocence. 

Electra.  God  sees  the  heart  and  He  knows  there 
is  nothing  wrong  in  this.  Why  shouldn't  they  allow 
me  to  be  here  all  day  long,  to  take  care  of  you,  help 
you? 

Maximo.  [Returning  with  the  crucible  he  wanted.] 
Because  you  are  a  young  lady ;  and  young  ladies  are 
not  supposed  to  remain  alone  in  a  house  of  a  man, 
however  upright  and  honorable  a  gentleman! 

Electra.  What  a  good  time  we  poor  young  ladies 
are  supposed  to  have !  [Having  finished  the  weigh- 
ing, she  hands  him  the  weighed  amounts  of  metal  in 
porcelain  saucers.]    Look:  here  they  are. 

Maximo.  [Takes  the  saucers.]  Well  done!  What 
skill  and  what  lightness  of  touch!  What  a  steady 
hand,  little  girl,  and  what  cool  attention  to  business, 
not  to  let  work  and  play  interfere.  You  have  self- 
command. 

Electra.  Say  rather  contentment.  Where  joy  is, 
all  goes  well. 

Maximo.  True,  absolutely  true.  [Empties  the  two 
ingredients  into  the  crucible.] 

Electra.    Is  that  a  crucible? 

Maximo.   Yes,  in  which  to  fuse  these  two  metals. 

Electra.  There  we  shall  be  fused,  you  and 
I  ...  we  shall  fight  with  one  another  in  the 
midst  of  the  fire,  and    .    .    .     [Hums  the  sonata.] 
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Maximo.    Do  call  Mariano,  please. 

Electra..  [Running  to  the  door  at  the  left.] 
Mariano ! 

Maximo.    I  want  Gil  also. 

Electra.  Gil!  Quick!  The  master  is  calling 
you.    [Hurrying  them.]    Come  along. 

[Enter  Mariano  and  Gil,  the  first  dressed  as  a  la- 
borer in  a  blouse,  the  second  in  an  ordinary  suit, 
sleeve-protectors  and  a  pen  over  his  ear.] 

Gil.  [Showing  a  calculation.]  Here's  the  result 
I  get. 

Maximo.  [Reads  the  number  rapidly.]  0,158,073? 
.  .  .  Wrong!  [Sure  of  what  he  says,  and  with 
some  harshness.]  It  is  not  possible  that  for  a  diame- 
ter in  a  cable  of  less  than  four  millimeters,  we 
should  obtain  a  greater  circuit!  The  real  distance 
ought  to  be  less  than  two  hundred  kilometers. 

Gil.  Well,  I  don't  know.  Senor,  I  ...  I 
.    .    .    I    .    .     .     [In  confusion.] 

Maximo.  It's  wrong.  I  see  your  mind  has  been 
distracted. 

Electea.    You  do  not  pay  strict  attention. 

Maximo.  While  engaged  in  these  calculations 
your  wits  have  been  a-wool-gathering. 

Electra.  [Scolding  him.]  And  you  talk  of  bull- 
fights, of  theaters,  of  a  thousand  frivolous  things. 
So  everything,  of  course,  goes  wrong. 

Gil.    I  will  try  it  again,  sir. 

Maximo.    Put  your  mind  on  it  this  time,  Gil. 

Electra.  And  above  all,  plenty  of  patience,  keep- 
ing all  your  wits  about  you,  or  we  shan't  get  at  any- 
thing. 

Gil.    I  am  going    .    .    . 

Electra.    Quick,  and  be  at  it.     [Gil  goes  out.] 

Maximo.  [To  Mariano,  handing  him  the  metals.] 
Here  you  are. 
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Mariano.    To  fuse    ... 

Maximo.    Have  you  prepared  the  furnace  I 

Mariano.    Yes,  sir. 

Maximo.  Get  it  ready,  and  when  it  is  about  to 
fuse,  advise  me.  "With  this  alloy  we  shall  make  a 
new  test  of  conductibility.  I  hope  to  reach  two  hun- 
dred kilometers  with  a  very  slight  loss. 

Mariano.    Shall  we  make  the  test  this  afternoon? 

Maximo.  [Intent  again  on  his  work.]  Yes,  I  shall 
never  give  up  this  problem.  It  is  a  fixed  idea  with 
me.    It  won 't  let  me  rest  until  I  have  proved  it. 

Electra.  I,  too,  have  a  fixed  idea,  and  I  live 
for  it. 

Maximo.  [To  Electra.]  On,  and  on!  [To  Mari- 
ano.]   Always  on,  and  on! 

Mariano.    Any  further  orders,  sir? 

Maximo.    Hurry  up  that  fusion! 

Electra.  Yes,  the  fusion,  Mariano  .  .  .  See 
that  the  two  metals  are  thoroughly  combined. 

Mariano.  The  two,  Senorita,  shall  be  made  one. 
[Mariano  goes  out  talcing  the  metals.] 

Electra.    Not  two,  but  one. 

Maximo.  [Preparing  for  another  experiment.] 
Now  my  dear  pupil    .     .    . 

Electra.  Excuse  me,  my  lord  Magician,  I  must 
see  if  the  children  are  awake. 

Maximo.     True,  how  long  since  they  ate? 

Electra.  Three  quarters  of  an  hour.  They 
ought  to  sleep  a  half  hour  longer.  Are  my  orders 
right? 

Maximo.    Yes,  my  child,  all  your  orders  are  right. 

Electra.    Take  care  of  what  you  are  saying! 

Maximo.    I  know  what  I  am  saying. 

Electra.     That  every  order  of  mine  is  right? 

Maximo.     Every  one  of  them. 

Electra.    Eemember  what  you  have  said.    I  go, 
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but  return  on  the  wings  of  the  wind.  [Light  of 
foot,  she  runs  out  singing,  bp  the  door  on  the  right 
into  the  domestic  apartment.  Just  as  she  goes  out, 
the  workman  enters  by  the  rea/r.] 

Maximo.    "What  is  it? 

Workman.  That  gentleman,  the  Marquis  de 
Eonda,  has  returned! 

Maximo.    And  why  didn  't  he  come  in  ? 

Workman.  He  asked  if  he  might  see  you.  I  told 
him  that  you  had  a  visitor.  And  he,  as  if  he  were 
quite  at  home,  said,  **0h,  yes,  I  know  .  .  .  Miss 
Electra.     I  won't  go  in  now.    And  he  went  away. 

Maximo.  [With  spirit.]  I  understand.  Why 
didn't  you  announce  him?    How  foolish! 

Workman.    He  said  he  would  return. 

Maximo.  Well,  if  he  returns,  even  should  the 
Senorita  Electra  still  be  here — and  all  the  better  if 
she  is — let  him  come  right  in! 

Workman.  Very  well,  Sir.  [Goes  out  by  the 
rear.] 

Electra.  [Returning  from  the  interior.]  They 
are  sleeping  like  two  little  angels.  I'll  leave  their 
little  tired  bodies  one  half  hour  longer  to  their  rest 
and  dreams. 

Maximo.  Daughter,  we  ought  to  look  out  for  our 
bodies,  big  or  little.    Shall  we  have  lunch? 

Electra.  As  soon  as  you  wish.  I'll  have  every- 
thing ready  at  once.  [Turns  to  the  sideboard  where 
she  has  the  dinner  service,  cutlery,  tablecloth,  nap- 
kins and  fruit  dish.] 

Maximo.  I  like  that.  Everything  always  ready 
at  once.    That's  the  way  to  have  things  done. 

Electra.  [Spreads  the  table  cloth.]  It  is  the 
way — and  I  try.  But  alas,  with  all  my  skill,  I  shall 
not  succeed. 

Maximo.    Let  me  help  you  set  the  table.     [Elec- 
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tra  gives  him  plates  and  cutlery,  the  wine,  the 
bread.]     Yes,  you  will  succeed. 

Electra.    Do  you  think  so? 

Maximo.  As  certain  as  that  .  .  .  that  I  am 
as  hungry  as  a  pack  of  wolves ! 

Electea.  I  am  glad.  To-day  you  will  have  to 
make  out  with  the  lunch  my  poor  hands  have  pre- 
pared for  you. 

Maximo.    Bring  it  on,  and  let  us  seel 

Electba.  Immediately.  [Runs  into  the  inte- 
rior.] 

Maximo.  Every  word,  every  gesture,  every  act 
of  this  precious  little  woman  in  the  abandonment  of 
her  joy,  is  the  natural  radiation  of  her  restless 
spirit — full  of  a  noble  ambition  to  utter  itself  in 
ardent  affection  and  superior  virtue.  [Ardently.] 
God  bless  her  for  bringing  happiness  and  light  into 
this  sad,  dismal  hole  of  science,  and  changing  with 
her  grace  this  desert  into  a  Paradise.  God  bless 
her,  who  comes  to  rescue  from  his  abstraction  this 
poor  Faust,  old  at  thirty-five,  and  to  tell  him  **man 
does  not  really  live  by  scientific  truth  alone."  [Gil 
interrupts  him,  having  entered  a  little  before;  he 
approaches  without  being  seen.] 

Gil.  [Showing  the  calculation  with  satisfaction.] 
Here  it  is,  I  believe  I  have  got  the  right  figure  this 
time. 

Maximo.  [Takes  the  paper  and  looks  at  it 
vaguely  without  fixing  his  attention  on  it.]  Ac- 
curacy? When  you  have  had  your  fill  of  it — doesn't 
the  soul  still  crave  the  ideal,  and  pursue  it,  recking 
not  whether  the  paths  lead  to  truth  or  error,  to  the 
real  or  the  false?  [Reads  mechanically.]  0,318,73 
.  .  .  [Then  looks  at  it  carefully.]  Gil,  there's 
some  excuse  for  our  mistakes  in  such  calculations. 
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Gil.  Yes,  sir.  One  is  easily  distracted  by 
thoughts  of    .    .    . 

Maximo.  Vague,  indefinite,  charming  things,  and 
then  mere  numbers  will  play  truant — ^vanish  into 
thin  air    .    .     . 

Gil.  And  there 's  no  catching  them.  My  thoughts 
wandered  and  I  mistook  the  potential  for  the  re- 
sistance. I  found  my  error.  Tell  me,  is  it  right 
now? 

Maximo.  [Reads.]  0,318,73.  [With  a  sudden 
hurst  of  joy.l  And  what  if  it  were  not,  Gil?  You 
have  refreshed  your  mind  with  delightful  ideas, 
with  beautiful,  poetic  images, — and  you  have  made 
a  mistake?  Well  what  of  it?  Our  mistress,  our 
tyrant  *' accuracy"  will  have  to  pardon  us. 

Gil.  Ah,  sir,  she  does  not  pardon.  She  is  very 
severe.  She  oppresses  us,  she  enslaves  us,  she 
does  not  allow  us  so  much  as  to  breathe. 

Maximo.  Not  to-day.  She  is  indulgent  to-day. 
Our  mistress,  usually  so  gloomy,  smiles  on  us  to- 
day complacently.    Do  you  see  these  figures? 

Gil.  [Speaking  from  memory,  much  pleased.] 
0,318,73. 

Maximo.  Well,  I  tell  you  that  the  greatest  poets 
of  the  world,  Homer  and  Virgil,  Dante,  Lope,  Cal- 
deron,  never  wrote  a  strophe  as  inspired  and  poetic 
as  are  these  poor  numbers  to  me !  To  be  sure  they 
lack  harmony,  poetic  charm.  They're  prose — not 
\'erse.  Go,  you  may  go  to  dinner.  Leave  me,  leave 
as  .  .  .  [Gently  pushes  him  out  of  the  room.] 
'I  do  not  know  myself ;  I  too  am  confused.  I  am  on 
Ifire  with  eagerness.  What's  become  of  my  usual 
iserenity?  It  is  she,  she  .  .  .  [From  a  suitable 
place  on  the  stage,  he  looks  toward  the  interior.] 
i^'onder  among  the  pots  and  pans  goes  Imagination, 
[dealism,  the  Divine  Woman.     [Turning  to  the  au- 
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dience.]  0  Electra,  what  gladness,  what  frolic! 
How  full  of  life  and  of  hope!  And  Science — ^how 
stark,  dry,  lonely,  dead! 

Electra.  [Bringing  in  a  steaming  dish.] 
Here 's  something  good. 

Maximo.  Let's  see.  What  have  you  there? 
Bice  with  giblets ! 

Electra.  You  may  praise  it  beforehand,  because 
it  really  is  very  good.  You  shall  see.  [Seats  her- 
self.] 

Maximo.  A  little  angel  has  broken  into  my  house 
to  play  cook! 

Electra.  Call  me  anything  you  like,  Maximo,  so 
you  don't  call  me  an  angel. 

Maximo.    An  angel  of  a  cook!     [Both  laugh.] 

Electra.  No  angel.  [Handing  him  a  plate.] 
Let  me  help  you. 

Maximo.    Too  much! 

Electra.  There  is  nothing  else.  I  thought  that 
in  supplying  this  bodily  need,  one  good  thing  is 
worth  a  lot  of  poor  ones.     [Beginning  to  eat.] 

Maximo.  Very  true.  Do  you  know  why  I  laugh? 
If'  Evarista  should  drop  in  now  and  see  us  two  eat- 
ing, alone    ...  i 

Electra.  And  if  she  knew  the  dinner  was  pre- 
pared by  me    .    .    .     ! 

Maximo.  Little  girl,  do  you  know,  this  rice  is 
very  good,  very  good  indeed    .    .    .     ? 

Electra.  A  Valencian  lady  in  Hendaye  was  my 
teacher.  She  gave  me  a  regular  course  in  "rices." 
I  know  how  to  prepare  at  least  seven  varieties,  each 
richer  and  more  delicious  than  the  rest. 

Maximo.  Come,  little  girl,  you  are  a  whole  world 
in  process  of  discovery. 

Electra.    And  the  Columbus? 
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Maximo.  There  is  no  Columbus.  I  say  that  you 
are  a  world  that  is  discovering  itself. 

Electba.  {Laughing.']  Well,  as  I  am  a  new 
world,  and  worth  discovering,  they  will  decide  to 
make  poor  me  a  nun,  to  preserve  me  from  dangers 
threatening  my  innocence ! 

Maximo.  [After  tasting  the  wine,  looks  at  the 
label.]     You  certainly  have  not  brought  a  bad  wine. 

Electea.  In  your  fine  cellar,  which  is  a  sort  of 
library  of  the  very  best  wines,  I  picked  out  the 
best  Bordeaux,  and  a  superior  Sherry. 

Maximo.    Very  good.     The  librarian  isn't  dull! 

Electea.  To  be  sure;  I  know  what  awaits  me; 
solitude  in  a  convent    .     .     . 

Maximo.    I  fear  so.     There's  no  escape. 

Electea.     [Alarmed.]     What  do  you  say? 

Maximo.  [Correcting  himself.]  I  mean  you  will 
escape.    I  will  save  you  myself. 

Electea.    You  have  promised  to  protect  me. 

Maximo.    Yes,  yes.    That  settles  it. 

Electea.    And  what  do  you  plan  to  do  1    Tell  me ! 

Maximo.    We  shall  see.     The  thing  is  serious. 

Electea.  You  talk  with  auntie  .  .  .  and 
then  what  next? 

Maximo.    Well,  yes,  I  talk  with  your  aunt. 

Electea.    And, what  will  you  say  to  her,  sir? 

Maximo.    I  will  talk  with  your  uncle. 

Electea.  [Impatient.]  Good!  Suppose  you 
have  done  your  talking  with  all  the  uncles  in  the 
wide  world    .     .     .    What  next? 

Maximo.  The  method  need  not  concern  you. 
Rest  assured  I  will  take  you  under  my  protection, 
and  when  I  have  once  secured  your  safety  and  hon- 
our, I  shall  proceed  to  the  examination  of  and  se- 
lection among  the  suitors.  I  want  to  talk  with  you 
now  on  this  subject. 
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Electba.    And  scold  me? 

Maximo.  No  ;  you  have  already  told  me  that  play- 
ing with  live  dolls,  call  them  suitors  if  you  will, 
bores  you. 

Electka.  a  cure  for  boredom — ^but  worse  than 
the  disease. 

Maximo.  Not  one  has  stirred  in  you  a  feeling 
other  than  amusement  at  his  expense  ? 

Electba.    Not  one. 

Maximo.  All  have  declared  their  love  for  you  in 
writing? 

Electba.  Some  ...  by  the  language  of  the 
eyes,  which  we  do  not  always  know  how  to  interpret. 
But  I  do  not  count  them. 

Maximo.  You're  wrong.  We  must  include  them 
all  in  our  catalogue ;  those  who  attract  with  the  pen, 
and  those  who  win  the  affections  with  amorous 
glances.  Here  we  confront  the  serious  matter 
which  requires  my  frank  advice.  Electra,  you  ought 
to  marry  and  that  soon. 

Electba.  [Lowering  her  eyes  abashed.]  Soon? 
For  Heaven's  sake,  what  hurry  is  there? 

JMaximo.  iBetter  to-day,  than  to-morrow.  You 
need  a  man  at  your  side,  a  husband.  You  have 
soul,  temperament,  instincts  and  virtues, — all  as- 
sets in  marriage.  So  far,  so  good.  In  the  crowd 
of  suitors  I  am  obliged  to  choose  one,  the  best ;  whose 
good  qualities  make  him  worthy  of  you.  My  great- 
est happiness  will  be,  should  my  choice  agree  with 
your  preference ;  because,  in  this  matter,  I  want  you 
to  understand  we  shall  totally  fail,  if  we  can't  man- 
age to  make  it  a  love-match. 

Electba.  [With  sponta/neous  enthusiasm.]  Oh, 
of  course! 

Maximo.  A  peaceful  life,  a  good  example  to  the 
world,  a  family,  a  happy  home    .    .    . 
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Electra.    What  bliss !    But  do  I  deserve  all  that! 

Maximo.  I  believe  you  do.  We  shall  soon  see. 
[They  finish  eating  the  rice.] 

Electra.    Will  you  have  some  more? 

Maximo.  No,  my  daughter,  I  thank  you.  I  have 
dined  abundantly. 

Electra.  [Putting  the  fruit  dish  on  the  taifle.] 
As  a  dessert  I  offer  you  nothing  but  fruit.  I  know 
how  much  you  like  it. 

Maximo.  [Picking  up  a  fine  apple.]  Yes,  be- 
cause that  is  Nature!  The  hand  of  man  has  done 
no  more  than  pick  it.    It  is  the  work  of  God. 

Electra.     Beautiful,   splendid,  without  artifice. 

Maximo.  God  creates  these  marvels  for  man  to 
gather  and  live  on.  But  not  all  have  the  good  for- 
tune to  pass  under  the  tree  of  life  .  .  .  [Pa/res 
an  apple.] 

Electra.  Oh,  yes,  they  do  pass.  But  some  go 
by  absent-mindedly,  their  eyes  glued  to  the  ground; 
and  so  they  don't  see  the  beautiful  fruit  that  cries 
** Pluck  me,  eat  me.'*  If  just  for  one  moment  they 
would  forget  their  tasks   and  lift  their  eyes  up 

Maximo.  [Contemplating  her.]  To  lift  one's 
eyes  up  ...  Oh  yes,  I'm  looking  now — and  I 
think  I  see. 

[Enter  Mariano,  at  the  left.] 

Mariano.     Senor. 

Maximo.    What  do  you  want? 

Mariano.    It  is  bright  red ! 

Electra.    Ah!    The  fusion! 

Maximo.  When  it  begins  to  grow  white,  advise 
me. 

Mariano.  [At  the  point  of  going.]  Very  well. 
Sir. 

Maximo.    Wait  a  minute.    Let  them  make  ready 
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the  Bunsen  battery  in  the  factory.    Before  we  gen- 
erate light  remember  I  want  the  big  dynamo  for  an 
experiment. 
Maeiano.    Very  well,  Sir.     [Out  hy  the  rear.] 
Electea.     [Sadly.]     Now  you'll  be  preoccupied 
with  the  fusion,  while    .     .    . 

Maximo.    Oh,    you— of    course— will    go    home 

Electea.  [Sighing.]  Oh!  I  can't  bear  to  think 
of  what  will  happen  when  I  enter  the  house. 

Maximo.    Mind  me,  wait  and  see ! 

Electea.  Wait!  Always  wait!  [They  finish  eat- 
ing. Elect r a  rises  and  clears  away  the  dishes.] 
Ah,  me,  if  you  don't  look  after  this  poor  orphan,  I 
think  she 's  going  to  be  very  uphappy.  .  .  .  It  is 
too  bad,  Senor,  but  Evarista  and  Pantoja  are  trying 
hard  to  make  an  * '  angel ' '  of  me  while  I  may  as  well 
confess,  I  don't  think  that  God  called  me  to  the  an- 
gelic state! 

Maximo.  [Who  has  risen  and  seems  disposed  to 
continue  his  labors.]  Never  fear.  Count  on  me.  I 
shall  soon  claim  you  as  your  protector — as  your 
guardian  and  teacher. 

Electea.  [Approaching  him  in  supplication.] 
But  don 't  put  it  off.  For  the  sake  of  your  children 's 
health,  Maximo,  don't  put  it  off  a  day.  Listen  to 
me.  Why  can't  you  have  me  as  one  of  your  chil- 
dren? Keep  me  with  them  just  as  if  I  were  one  of 
them? 

Maximo.  [Seriously,  and  with  affection.]  Do 
you  know,  that  is  an  excellent  idea?  I  must  think 
it  over.    Let  me  think  it  over. 

Woekmax.  [From  the  rear.]  The  Marquis  de 
Eonda. 

Electea.     [Frightened.]     Oh,  I  must  go! 

Maximo.     No,  my  daughter.     Not  if  it  is  our 
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friend,  our  best  friend  .  .  .  You  will  see 
.  .  .  [To  the  Workman.]  Show  him  in.  [The 
Workman  goes  out.] 

Electka.    Perhaps  he  will  think    .    .    . 

Maximo.  No.  He  will  think  nothing  he  shouldn't. 
Have  you  made  some  coffee? 

Electka.  I  was  just  about  to  go  and  strain  it 
...  a  very  rich  coffee  ...  I  know  how  to 
make  coffee  that's  a  dream. 

Maximo.    Bring  it  in.    "We'll  invite  the  Marquis. 

Electea.  Good,  good.  Since  you'll  have  it  so. 
I'll  go  for  the  coffee.  [She  goes  out  cheerfully, 
with  a  light  step.] 

Maximo.    Come  in,  Marquis. 

Maequis.  How  is  my  good  friend,  the  great  sci- 
entist. [Disconsolate,  looking  about  him  on  all 
sides.]     Where's  Electra? 

Maximo.    In  the  kitchen. 

Mabquis.    In  the  kitchen! 

Maximo.  She  will  be  back  in  a  moment.  We  have 
lunched,  and  now  we  are  having  our  coffee. 

Marquis.    Lunched!     [Glancing  at  the  table.] 

Maximo.  A  dish  of  rice,  fit  for  the  Gods,  and 
cooked  by  her. 

Marquis.  Bless  her!  [Reproachfully.]  But  my 
dear  fellow,  not  to  have  invited  me!  I  can  never 
forgive  you. 

Maximo.  But  suppose  it  were  done  on  the  spur 
of  the  moment?  And  then,  why  didn't  you  come  in 
sooner,  when  you  were  in  my  laboratory? 

Marquis.    True.    .    .    .    It  is  my  fault. 

Maximo.  At  least,  we  shall  have  coffee  together. 
Pardon,  my  dear  Marquis,  for  receiving  you  in 
these  poor  workman's  quarters. 

Marquis.    As  I  said  before;   I  can't  understand 
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why  a  rich  man  like  you,  with  such   sumptuous 
I'ooms  upstairs    ...  \ 

Maximo.  It's  simple  enough.  Science  and  the 
habit  of  study  condemn  me  to  this  den.  I  have  to 
keep  my  children  on  the  ground  floor  to  have  them 
near  me,  and  so  here  I  live  like  a  hermit.    .    .    . 

Marquis.    Forgetting  that  you  are  rich. 

Maximo.  Simple  living  is  my  wealth,  temperance 
my  luxury,  work  my  recreation;  and  so  long  as  I 
am  alone,  I  must  live  as  I  do. 

Maequis.    You  won't  be  alone  much  longer.    The 
time  has  come  for  a  decision.    In  a  word,  my  dear, 
friend,  I  come  to  warn  you.     [Electra  enters  with] 
the  coffee.]     Oh,  what  a  charming  goddess  of  the' 
hearth ! 

Electra.       [Walking     carefully,     carrying     the 
tray.]    For    Heaven's    sake.    Marquis,    don't    findi 
fault  with  me! 

Marquis.    I  find  fault  with  you? 

Electra.  And  don't  make  me  laugh,  or  you  will 
work  havoc.  Have  a  care!  {The  Marquis  takes  the 
tray  from,  her  hands.] 

Marquis.  Here  I  am  to  forestall  any  possible 
catastrophe.  [Puts  everything  on  the  table.]  \ 
have  no  cause  to  scold  you,  my  daughter.  In  any 
other  house  such  unconventional  doings  would 
alarm  me.  But  where  honourable  toil  dwells  withi 
true  chivalry,  there  freedom  cannot  shock  me. 

Maximo.  I  thank  you.  Marquis.  \He  serves  the 
coffee.] 

Marquis.  The  people  next  door,  however,  do  not 
share  my  views.  A  report  of  this  incident  has 
reached  Santa  Clara.  Confusion  and  alarm  of  the 
Garcia  Yustes!  The  whole  conclave  convened  in 
solemn  session! 

Electra.    Heaven  help  me. 
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Marquis.    My  daughter,  be  calm. 

Maximo.    Leave  us  a  moment  to  ourselves. 

Marquis.  For  my  part,  let  me  say,  that  what- 
ever be  the  consequences  of  this  little  frolic,  you 
can  count  on  my  uncompromising  friendship. 

Electra.  [Afectionately.]  Oh,  Marquis,  how 
kind  you  are ! 

Maximo.    Kind? 

Electra.  And  what  have  you  to  say  about  the 
coffee? 

Marquis.  It's  good  enough  for  Jupiter,  the  fa- 
ther of  the  gods.  Never  better  on  Olympus!  A 
blessing  on  the  hands  that  prepared  it.  Heaven 
grant  me  the  consolation  in  my  old  age  of  often 
sharing  the  dessert,  [Very  affectionately  touching 
the  hands  of  both.]  with  these  same  two  friends  to 
wait  on  me,  and  welcome  me. 

Electra.    Oh,  what  a  beautiful  wish! 

Marquis.  I  am  going  to  take  a  liberty,  my  dear 
Maximo,  as  a  token  of  regard  and  confidence.  Do 
not  take  it  amiss.    My  gray  hairs  authorize  me.    . 

Maximo.    I  guess  your  intention. 

Marquis.  From  now  on,  let  us  drop  formalities 
of  speech,  and  call  each  other  by  our  given  names. 

Maximo.    I  consider  it  an  honor. 

Electra.    And  may  not  I  too  have  the  honor? 

Marquis.  [To  Maximo.]  What  do  you  think? 
In  her  case? 

Maximo.  By  all  means  ...  on  my  responsi- 
bility. 

Electra.    [Approving.']    Good,  good. 

Marquis.  [Well  pleased.]  That  is  right,  my 
friends.  In  return  for  your  confidence,  I  disclose 
to  you  the  fact,  that  the  conclave  is  preparing  to 
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fulminate  against  you  resolutions — of  unheard-of 
severity. 

Electea.    For  Heaven's  sake,  why? 

Marquis.  The  family  of  Garcia  Yuste  in  the 
plenitude  of  their  piety  .  .  .  God  preserve 
them  .  .  .  have  begun  their  balloon-ascent 
into  the  Infinite ;  and  since  they  desire  to  rise,  very, 
very  high,  they  have  thrown  out  all  that  ballast, 
called  human  logic.     [Maximo  nods  assent. 1 

Electea.    I  don't  understand.     .     .     . 

Maequis.  Which  ballast,  that  leaden  thing  called 
earthly  logic,  human  logic,  we  gather  up  where  they 
have  dropped  it. 

Maximo.     [Laughing.]     Good!    Excellent! 

Electea.  [Applauding,  without  understanding 
it.]  Ballast,  lead  we  gather  up  .  .  .  human 
logic    .     .     .     excellent! 

Marquis.  Now  that  we  are  masters  of  this  force, 
sacred  logic,  we  must  prepare  to  destroy  the  plans 
of  the  enemy.  Our  first  conclusion: — [To  Electra.] 
you  return  to  your  home  .  .  .  Do  not  be  alarmed. 
You'll  not  go  alone. 

Electea.    Oh !    I  breathe  again. 

Maequis.  We  two  professors  of  terrestrial  logic 
will  accompany  you. 

Electea.  [Pleased.]  Good  Heaven,  what  fun! 
One  to  the  right,  the  other  to  the  left — under  es- 
cort of  a  couple  of  policemen! 

Maximo.  [To  the  Marquis.]  Don't  you  think  we 
ought  to  go  by  day,  so  that  everybody  may  see  how 
insolently  these  criminals  defy  the  broad  light  of 
the  sun? 

Maequis.  Not  so!  I  think  we  should  go  after 
dark,  to  show  the  world  our  righteousness  need  not 
fear  the  dark! 

Maximo.    Splendid  idea!    By  night! 
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Mariano.  {Suddenly  appearing  at  the  left  door.'\ 
Sir,  it  is  beginning  to  grow  white! 

Electea.  [With  childish  glee.]  The  fusion! 
[She  says  it  with  unconscious  gladness.] 

Maximo.  [To  Mariano.]  I  can't  come  now.  Let 
me  know  when  it  reaches  a  dazzling  whiteness. 
[Mariano  goes  out.] 

Maequis.  [Gravely,  taking  a  glass.]  Dear 
friends,  let  me  drink  to  the  happy  union,  the  per- 
fect marriage  of  those  blessed  metals ! 

Maximo.  [With  enthusiasm,  raising  his  glass.] 
I  drink  to  our  first  metallurgist,  the  noble  Marquis 
de  Ronda. 

Electea.  [With  emotion,  drinking.]  To  our 
great  and  dear  friend!  [Panto ja  appears  at  the 
right,  approaching  through  the  garden.  He  re- 
mains in  the  doorway  observing  the  scene  with  in- 
tense disgust.] 

Maequis.    The  enemy! 

Electea.  [Terrified.]  Don  Salvador!  Heaven 
help  me! 

Maximo.  Advance,  Senor  Pantoja.  [Pantoja 
slowly  comes  forward.]  To  what  do  I  owe  the  hon- 
or   ...     ? 

Pantoja.  Anticipating  my  good  friends,  Ur- 
bano  and  Evarista,  who  will  soon  have  returned 
home,  I  am  here,  prepared  to  fulfil  their  duty  and 
mine. 

Maximo.    Their  duty?    You? 

Maequis.  He  comes  to  surprise  us  in  his  char- 
acter of  spy. 

Maximo.  In  us,  no  doubt,  he  can  see  hardened 
criminals. 

Pantoja.  I  see  nothing.  I  want  nothing,  but 
Electra — for  whom  I  have  come ;  Electra,  who  ought 
not  to  be  here,  and  who  will  now  withdraw  with  me, 
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and  repent  and  bewail  her  error  with  me.  [Takes 
Electra's  hamd,  who  is  helpless  for  terror.]  Come 
away  with  me. 

Maximo.  Pardon  me.  [He  goes  up  to  Pantoja 
calmly,  yet  stern.']  With  all  the  respect  I  owe  to 
you,  Senor  Pantoja,  I  beg  yon  let  go  her  hand !  Be- 
fore touching  it,  you  should  have  asked  my  permis- 
sion, who  am  master  of  this  house,  and  responsible 
for  all  that  goes  on  in  it ;  for  what  you  see  .  .  . 
for  what  you  would  rather  not  see ! 

Pantoja.  [After  hesitating  a  moment,  releases 
the  hand  of  Electra.]  Well.  For  the  moment  I 
release  the  hand  of  the  poor  child  who  has  been 
misguided  or  cajoled  hither;  and  I  say  to  you  . 
.  .  with  whom  I  wish  to  be  very  brief: — ^'I  have 
come  for  Electra.  Give  me  what  is  not  yours  and 
what  shall  never  be  yours." 

Maximo.  Electra  is  free :  I  have  not  brought  her 
here  against  her  will,  and  against  her  mil  you  shall 
not  take  her  hence. 

Makquis.  Show  us,  please,  on  what  you  found 
your  authority. 

Pantoja.  I  need  not  show  you  grounds  for  my 
authority.  Why  need  I  be  at  the  pains  to  do  so,  if 
I  am  sure  that  she,  the  dear  blind  child  .  .  . 
ought  not  to  refuse  me  the  obedience  I  demand? 
Electra,  daughter  of  my  soul,  doesn't  one  word  of 
mine,  one  look,  suffice  to  draw  you  away  from  these 
men  I  to  draw  you  to  the  arms  of  one  who  has  cen- 
tered on  you  the  purest  affection?  who  lives  and 
means  to  live  only  for  you?  [Electra  is  silent,  mo- 
tionless, her  eyes  downcast.] 

Maximo.  No.  It  won't  suffice,  that  one  word  of 
yours ! 

Mabqths.  She  doesn't  seem  convinced,  my  dear 
Sir, 
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Maximo.  Let  me  ask  you  one  question.  Do  you, 
Electra,  my  dear  child,  answer  straightforwardly. 
Do  heart  and  conscience  single  out  from  among  all 
the  men  you  know — here  and  elsewhere — this  one 
man  and  worthy  gentleman  for  dutiful  obedience 
and  love? 

Maequis.  Speak  from  your  heart,  daughter,  and 
from  your  conscience. 

Maximo.  And  if  he  commands  you  to  go  with 
him,  and  we  bid  you  stay  here,  what  will  you  choose 
to  do,  of  your  own  free  choice? 

Electea.  [After  a  painful  struggle.]  I  shall  re- 
main here. 

Maequis.    You  see? 

Pantoja.  She  is  under  a  spell.  .  .  .  She  has 
lost  control  over  herself. 

Maximo.    Why  insist  further! 

Maequis.     Confess  yourself  beaten. 

Pantoja.  [With  cool  tenacity.]  I  do  not  con- 
sider myself  beaten.  Eeason  is  always  victorious 
in  the  end,  and  I  would  esteem  myself  unworthy  of 
the  charge  God  has  given  me  to  keep,  were  I  not 
willing  and  able  to  protect  her  from  her  own  errors 
and  extravagances.  No,  I  do  not  yield,  Maximo. 
The  metals  that  bum  in  your  furnaces  are  less  ob- 
durate than  I.  Your  powerful  machines  are  flimsy 
toys  by  the  side  of  mg  will.  Electra  is  mine.  It  is 
enough  that  I  say  so. 

Electea.     [Aside.]    I  am  afraid. 

Maximo.  If  you  want  to  make  sure  of  the 
strength  of  your  will,  test  it  against  mine. 

Pantoja.  I  need  not  test  it  by  yours  or  any  other 
living  man's — but  my  doing  my  duty. 

Maximo.    Duty,  too,  is  my  strength. 

Pantoja.  Yes,  a  duty,  of  earthly  origin — and 
with  a  carnal  end.    My  duty  derives  from  a  con- 
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science  as  immovable  as  the  axis  of  the  world,  and 
my  ends  and  aims  are  so  high — you  don't  see  them, 
and  what  is  more,  can  never  see  them. 

Maximo.  Soar  as  high  as  you  like,  I  will  mount 
higher  still  to  tell  you,  Sir,  that  I  do  not  fear  you, 
nor  does  Electra. 

Pantoja.    What  an  obstinate  fellow! 

Maximo.  A  sample  of  tough  metal  for  your  ben- 
efit! 

Makquis.  Electra  will  go  back  to  her  home  with 
us.    .    .    . 

Maximo.  In  my  company,  which  will  suffice  for 
her  aunt  and  uncle  to  overlook  her  piece  of  mis- 
chief. 

Pantoja.  They  will  not  forgive  or  receive  her 
the  sooner  because  they  see  her  enter  in  your  com- 
pany. They  cannot  change  their  sentiments,  their 
immovable  convictions.  [In  exalted  style.]  My 
mission  in  the  world  is  to  see  that  Electra  be  not 
lost,  and  lost  she  shall  not  be.  Such  is  the  Divine 
Will,  of  which  mine  is  but  the  reflection,  although 
it  may  seem  to  you  mere  caprice  and  tyranny,  be- 
cause  you  do  not  in  the  least  understand  the  great 
adventures  of  the  spirit,  poor,  purblind,  foolish  men 
that  you  are! 

Electea.  [In  consternation.]  Don  Salvador,  by 
the  Blessed  Virgin,  do  not  take  offense.  I  am  not 
wicked.  Maximo  is  good  .  .  .  You  know  it 
.  .  .  aunt  and  uncle  know  it  ...  I  should  not 
have  come  here  alone!  Maximo  and  the  Marquis 
will  take  me  home,  and  aunt  and  uncle  will  forgive. 
[To  Maximo  and  the  Marquis.]  Am  I  not  right? 
Won't  they  forgive?  [To  Pantoja.]  Why  do  you 
hate  Maximo,  who  has  done  you  no  harm?  He 
hasn't,  has  he?  What  reason  is  there  for  your  ill- 
will? 
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Maximo.  It  is  not  ill-will.  It  is  ill-concealed  and 
;  bitter  hatred. 

Panto JA.  Hatred?  No!  My  religion  prohibits 
t hatred.  Between  us,  to  be  sure,  on  account  of  your 
crazy  ideas,  there  exists  a  certain  incompatibility. 
Moreover,  your  father,  Lazaro  Yuste  and  I  .  .  . 
alas,  were  involved  in  a  quarrel  to  which  we  would 
better  not  allude.  But  I  do  not  hate  you,  Maximo. 
Bather  I  esteem  you.  [Changing  his  austere  and 
angry  tone  for  miother  more  suave  and  concilia- 
tory.'] I  drop  the  severity  with  which  I  spoke  to 
you  at  first,  and  controlling  my  emotions  .  .  . 
I  beg  that  you  allow  Electra  to  leave  your  house 
with  me. 

Maximo.  [Inflexibly.]  I  cannot  accede  to  your 
request. 

Panto JA.  [Still  restraining  himself.]  For  the 
second  time,  Maximo,  laying  aside  all  resentment, 
and  cherishing  nothing  but  kindly  feeling  for  you, 
I  entreat  you    .    .    .    permit  her  to  come! 

Maximo.    That  cannot  be. 

Panto  J  A.  [Swallowing  his  rage.]  Very  well, 
very  well.  You  have  denied  me  the  second  time. 
.  .  .  I  have  only  two  cheeks.  If  I  had  three  to 
turn  for  a  buffet  from  you — I  should  beg  you  the 
third  time.  [With  gravity  and  coolness,  without 
any  sign  of  yielding  or  pity.]  Adieu,  Electra 
.    .    .    Maximo,  Marquis,  adieu! 

Electra.  [In  a  low  voice  to  Maximo.]  For 
Heaven's  sake,  Maximo,  give  in  a  little. 

Maximo.     [With  determination.]     No! 

Electra.  Did  you  not  say,  you  and  the  Marquis 
would  accompany  me?  Let  us  all  go  together. 
[This  is  heard  by  Pantoja  as  he  goes  slowly  to- 
ward the  door  and  he  waits.] 

Maximo.      [With    still    greater    determination.] 
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He  must  go  first.  We  shall  go  when  it  suits  us,  and 
with  no  one  for  escort. 

Pantoja.  {^Coldly,  at  the  door.]  And  why  do 
you  insist  on  going?  To  make  the  situation  worse 
for  the  poor  girl. 

Maximo.    I  am  going  for  reasons  of  my  own. 

Pantoja.    May  I  know  them! 

Maximo.    It  is  quite  unnecessary  that  you  should. 

Pantoja.  I  have  not  attempted  to  make  you  re- 
veal your  intentions.  Why  should  I  since  I  know 
them?  [He  walks  several  steps  toward  the  center 
of  the  stage,  fixing  his  gaze  on  Maximo.']  I  do  not 
trust  the  expression  in  your  eyes.  I  pierce  to  the 
deepest  recesses  of  your  soul.  There  I  read  your 
thoughts.  I  only  asked  what  was  your  intention — 
which  I  knew  already — in  order  that  I  might  hear 
the  pretty  protestations  with  which  you  would 
cloak  them !  In  you,  the  truth  has  no  place  or  part, 
none  whatever.  {He  goes  out  slowly,  repeating  th", 
last  Words.] 

Electea.  [Terrified.]  He  is  gone.  Do  you  think 
he  will  return? 

Maximo.  He  is  less  a  man  than  a  mountain  eager 
to  fall  upon  us  and  crush  us. 

Marquis.  But  he  won't  fall!  He  is  a  harmless, 
imaginary  mountain ! 

Electea.  [In  consternation,  drawing  close  to 
Maximo  for  protection.]  Protect  me,  Maximo.  In- 
spire me  with  courage! 

Maximo.  Have  no  fear.  Come  to  me.  [He  takes 
her  hands.] 

Maequis.  It  is  dark  by  this  time.  We  ought  to 
go. 

Electea.  Let  us  go.  .  .  .  [Doubtful  and 
timid.]    But  do  you  mean  it?    Will  you  go  with  me? 
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Maximo.  We  shall  stand  together  in  this  matter 
.    .    .    as  in  the  rest  of  our  life? 

Electra.  You  and  I  together?  [The  darkness 
increases.] 

Mariano.  [At  the  left  door.]  It  has  reached  the 
dazzling  whiteness!    It  blazes. 

Marquis.  [To  Mariamo.]  The  fusion  is  accom- 
plished.   Put  out  the  furnace. 

Maximo.  [With  great  effusiveness,  hissing  her 
hand.]  Bright  soul,  great  heart,  together  for  all 
time.  ...  I  shall  tell  our  aunt  and  uncle  that 
I  claim  you,  make  you  mine!  You  are  to  be  my 
comrade,  the  little  mother  of  my  children! 

Electra.  [Overcome  as  though  sheer  joy  dis- 
ordered her  mind.]  You  mean  it?  I  am  to  live 
with  your  children,  be  your  eldest  child?  Your 
wife? 

Maximo.  [In  a  loud  voice.]  Yes,  I  mean  it! 
[The  room  in  the  rear  is  lit  up  and  the  whole  stage 
is  full  of  light.] 

Marquis.    Let  us  be  going.    It  is  night! 

Electra.  It  is  day !  Eternal  day  for  me !  [Max- 
imo passes  his  arms  about  her  waist  and  they  go 
out,  the  Marquis  following.] 


CURTAIN. 


FOURTH  ACT. 

Gaecia  Ytjste's  garden.  Right,  the  entrance  to  the 
palace  with  short  stairway.  Left,  corresponding  to 
the  entrance,  facade  of  grotesque  architecture,  dec- 
orated with  bas-reliefs;  along  its  base  runs  bench 
of  carved  stone.  The  terrace  between  building  and 
graveled  walks  of  garden  has  mosaic  pavement. 
Urns  and  vases  of  exotic  plants  at  intervals. 

In  the  middle  distance,  the  garden,  with  great 
trees,  and  plots  of  flowers.  From  the  center,  three 
curved  paths.  That  on  the  left  leads  to  the  street. 
Iron  seats.    Broad  day. 

[Electra  and  Patros  discovered  with  a  basket  of 
flowers  they  have  just  picked.] 

Electra.  [Pulling  a  letter  out  of  her  pocket.] 
Leave  me  the  flowers,  and  take  the  letter. 

Patros.  [Leaves  the  flowers.]  This  makes  three 
to-day. 

Electra.  [Picks  out  the  small  flowers,  and  makes 
of  them  three  bouquets.]  Time  isn't  vast  enough  to 
hold  the  infinity  of  things  Maximo  and  I  have  to  say 
to  each  other. 

Patros.  Blessed  be  God  that  gave  the  Senorita 
such  happiness  between  sundown  and  break  of  day! 

Electra.  Last  night  he  asked  for  my  hand.  Aunt 
and  Uncle  this  afternoon  are  to  set  the  date  of  our 
marriage. 

Patros.    And  meanwhile  letters  hurry  to  and  fro ! 

Electra.  In  this  time  of  feverish  anxiety,  Max- 
imo and  I  can't  do  without  talking  on  paper  at  least. 
My  letter  of  quarter  past  eight  was  full  of  serious 
matter  J  that  of  twenty-eight  minutes  past  nine,  re- 
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minded  him  to  give  Lolin  his  teaspoonful  of  syrup 
every  two  hours.  The  note  you're  now  taking  tells 
him  that  Aunt  is  gone  to  Mass  and  will  be  back  later 
than  usual!  Of  course,  you  know  they'll  have  to 
talk  things  over. 

Patros.  H'm,  yes  .  .  .  The  Senora  won't  be 
back  from  Mass  till  eleven    .    .    . 

Electka.  And  at  eleven  I  shall  go  with  Uncle. 
[Tying  the  three  small  bouquets.]  So,  here  they  are. 
There  is  one  for  each,  so  that  they  won't  be  jealous 
and  quarrel.  .  .  .  [Arranging  the  large  bou- 
quet.] Here's  the  bouquet  for  our  Lady  of  Sorrows. 
Do  go  and  be  back  quick  to  help  me,  but  wait  for  the 
answer.  Just  two  words  of  his  will  make  me  wild 
with  joy. 

Patros.    I  shall  fly.     [Runs  out  by  the  rear.] 

Electra.  [Selecting  the  prettiest  flowers  for  the 
honquet.]  To-day,  Holy  Virgin,  my  offering  will  be 
larger  than  usual.  It  ought  to  be  large  enough  to 
strip  my  uncle's  garden  of  every  flower.  To-day  I 
should  like  to  place  before  your  image  all  the  dear 
things  in  Nature  that  are  full  of  love:  roses,  stars, 
and  hearts.  Blessed  Virgin,  our  consolation  and  our 
hope,  do  not  forsake  me.  Orant  me  my  desire,  which 
those  eloquent  divine  eyes  of  thine  did  promise  me, 
when  in  tears  I  told  thee  first  of  my  anxieties,  and 
then  of  my  gratitude. 

Pateos.  [Hurrying  swiftly  from  the  rear.]  I 
bring  no  letter,  but  a  little  message  that's  worth 
more. 

Electea.    "What?  Is  he  coming? 

Patbos.  Yes,  and  at  once  .  .  .  when  some 
gentlemen  go  who  are  now  taking  their  leave.  .  . 
He  asks  you  to  wait  here,  and  you  will  talk  with  him 
a  moment.    He  has  to  go  to  a  committee  meeting.  ' 
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Electra.  [Glancing  toward  the  rear,]  Is  lie 
coming?     [Hears  steps.]     I  think    .    ,    . 

Electea  [Handing  her  the  bouquet.]  Take  it. 
It  is  for  the  Blessed  Virgin. 

Patros.    Yes,  yes. 

Electea.  [Detaining  her.]  But  don't  place  it 
before  the  Virgin  in  the  oratory.  Be  careful,  Pa- 
tros. Not  in  the  oratory,  but  before  my  very  own 
Virgin,  the  one  over  my  bed!  For  Heaven's  sake 
don't  make  a  mistake. 

Patros.  No,  of  course  not.  I  know.  [Runs  into 
the  house.] 

Maximo.  [At  a  distance,  holding  out  his  hands  to 
her.]     My  own  little  girl! 

Electea.  [With  the  same  gesture.]  My  lord  and 
master ! 

Maximo.  We  are  shy,  and  don't  quite  know  what 
to  say. 

Electea.    Very  shy!    You  must  begin. 

Maximo.  Well,  then,  to  relieve  my  embarrass- 
ment, tell  me  a  great  big  lie  .  .  .  for  instance, 
that  you  don't  love  me! 

Electea.    You  tell  me  first  a  great  truth. 

Maximo.    That  I  adore  you? 

Electra.  False!  Traitor!  Take  this  rose  that 
I  picked  for  you.  It  is  small  and  modest  .  .  . 
as  I  would  always  like  to  be  for  you  .  .  .  your 
very  own  little  girl !  [Puts  the  flower  in  his  button- 
hole.] 

Maximo.  [Looking  at  her  admiringly.]  What  a 
heart !    What  a  head ! 

Electra.  Say  more  of  the  heart,  and  less  of  the 
head. 

Maximo.  I  refuse  to  say  less  ...  of  any- 
thing that's  yours.  1 1 

Electra.    Do  you  know  ?    I  should  like  to  be  quite  ;,^ 
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imcOTitli  and  common;  quite  nntanght,  and  come  to 
you  in  utter  ignorance,  so  that  you  could  teach  me 
everything  from  the  first  rudiments.  I  want(  noth- 
ing that  isn't  yours,  or  from  you. 

Maximo.  You  have  plenty  of  beautiful  ideas  and 
noble  sentiments.  God  has  generously  endowed  you, 
heaping  on  you  precious  things;  and  now  he  puts 
you  into  my  hands,  so  that  I,  bungling  workman 
though  I  be,  may  shape  you,  perfect  you,  polish  you. 

Electea.  You  are  going  to  shine,  my  lord  and 
master.    I  tell  you  that  you  shall  shine ! 

Maximo.  I  am  going  to  have  a  good  wife— one  of 
judgment,  full  of  affection  .  .  .  she'll  make  me 
shine!     [Looks  at  his  watch.] 

Electra.  Don't  let  me  detain  you.  Let's  first 
think  of  our  duties.    Will  you  be  gone  long? 

Maximo.  I  hope  not  .  .  .  I'll  be  back  by  the 
time  Evarista  has  returned  from  Mass. 

Electba.  And  has  our  Marquis  come,  as  he 
promised? 

Maximo.  I  left  him  at  home  writing  a  letter  to 
his  attorney.  What  a  matchless  friend!  I  didn't 
tell  you?  Last  night,  when  we  returned  home,  I 
told  him  the  whole  story  of  your  would-be  protector, 
the  story  in  two  chapters.  He  is  indignant  .  .  . 
which  turns  out  to  our  advantage,  because  we  have 
won  him  completely  to  our  side,  and  he  will  rally  to 
our  defense  with  great  spirit  and  devotion. 

Electra.     [Surprised.]     Do  we  yet  need  defence? 

Maximo.  In  the  main  matter,  clearly,  no!  But 
who  will  warrant  us,  that  our  friend  and  rivals  won't 
vex  us  with  petty  difficulties  and  obstructive  tactics? 

Electra.  [More  calmly.]  We  should  laugh  at 
such  trifles ! 

Maximo.  Though  we  laugh  ...  we  should 
be  on  our  guard.    .    .    . 
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Marqihs.     [In  haste  from  the  rear.]     Still  here? 

Maximo.  Marquis,  into  your  hands  I  commend  my 
very  soul. 

Marquis.  [Scolding  him  affectionately.]  May 
you  be  as  slow  to  return  I 

Maximo.  I^m  going  at  once,  for  a  very  short 
absence. 

Electra.  [Watching  him  leave.]  Do  hurry,  and 
come  back  soon ! 

Marquis.  Good  for  our  scientific  lover!  And 
what  an  admirable  discovery  for  you !  Your  girlish 
love  needs  to  mate  a  widowed  love ;  your  exuberant 
imagination,  a  cool  reason.  At  this  man's  side,  my 
girl  will  become  a  great  woman. 

Elbctra.  I'll  grow  into  what  he  wants  me  to  be! 
[With  great  curiosity.]  Tell  me,  Marquis,  did  you 
know  Maximo 's  poor  wife?  Don't  be  surprised  at 
my  curiosity.  It  is  natural  I  should  wish  to  know 
the  past  life  of  the  man  I  love. 

Marquis.  I  didn't  know  her.  I  saw  her  in  Max- 
imo's  company,  once  .  .  .  perhaps  twice.  She 
was  a  Basque,  disagreeable,  lacking  in  refinement 
and  intelligence;  a  good  wife,  to  be  sure,  after  a 
fashion.  But  such  a  marriage  could  not  have  been 
the  ideal  of  happiness. 

Electra.   But  you  didn  't  know  Maximo 's  parents  ? 

Marquis.  I  never  knew  his  mother.  She  was 
French ;  a  very  estimable  woman.  My  wife  was  her 
friend.  I  knew  Lazaro  Yuste,  although  not  inti- 
mately, in  Spain  and  France  about  the  year  '68:  a 
very  brilliant  man,  lucky  in  mining  speculations,  and 
very  successful,  so  they  say,  with  the  ladies.  A  man, 
you  know,  with  a  history. 

Electra.  In  that  particular  he  wasn't  like  his 
son  who  is  steadiness  itself ! 

Marquis.    You  may  well  say  that.    A  brave  and 
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well-balanced  husband  has  fallen  to  your  lot:  a 
giant's  bram,  a  child's  heart!  To  crown  all,  he  has 
a  fair  fortune ;  besides  what  his  father  left  him,  the 
recent  inheritance  from  his  Frencn  uncles.  What 
more  could  you  wish?  Ask  for  more,  and  God  will 
say  to  you:  **My  child,  there  is  no  more  to  give 
you!" 

Electba.  [Sighing.]  Ah!  .  .  .  And  now  tell 
me,  my  dear  Marquis,  can  I  rest  at  ease  ? 

Maequis.    Absolutely. 

Electra.  And  I  have  nothing  to  fear  from  those 
two?  You  know  that  they  think  they  have  a  right 
to  exercise  authority    .    .    . 

Marquis.  Perhaps  they  may  make  trouble  for  us, 
but  we  shall  humble  their  pride. 

Electea.    Senor  Cuesta? 

Marquis.  He's  less  to  be  feared  than  the  others. 
I  talked  with  him  to-day,  and  I  hope  he  will  maintain 
our  cause  with  might  and  main. 

Electra.    And  Senor  Panto ja? 

Marquis.  He'll  grumble,  and  give  us  just  as  much 
trouble  as  we  let  him.  He'll  blow  the  biblical  trum- 
pet to  fill  us  with  fear.    But  don't  let  us  mind  him. 

Electra.    You  mean  it? 

Marquis.    He  can  do  nothing,  absolutely  nothing. 

Electba.  And  if  I  meet  him  anywhere,  I  need  not 
be  afraid?    .    .    . 

Marquis.  As  afraid  as  you  would  be  if  a  gadfly 
flew  about  you  with  his  monotonous  buzz. 

Electra.  Oh,  what  relief  to  my  poor  spirit! 
[With  affectionate  enthusiasm.]  Marquis  de  Eon- 
da,  may  God  bless  you ! 

Marquis.     [Much  affected.]     My  poor  child!    God 
will  be  with  you. 
[Bon  Urhano  comes  from  the  house  with  his  hat  on.] 

Don  Uebano.    God  save  you,  Marquis. 
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Mabquis.  May  I  have  a  word  with  you,  my  dear 
Urbano  ? 

Don  Urbano.  Can't  we  wait  till  after  Mass f  [To 
Electra.]  But,  little  girl,  so  placid  and  indifferent? 
The  bell  is  ringing. 

Electea.  Half  a  minute,  uncle.  [Runs  into  the 
house.] 

Marquis.  We  shall  set  the  date  of  the  marriage, 
and  your  legal  permission  will  be  drawn  up  in  good 
order. 

Don  Urbano.  You  would  better  arrange  such 
matters  with  Evarista. 

Marquis.  But,  my  friend,  the  time  has  come  for 
you  to  realize  that  certain  interferences  overthrow 
the  authority  vested  in  the  head  of  the  house. 

Don  Urbano.  Dear  Marquis,  ask  the  whole  plan- 
etary system  to  alter  their  orbits,  and  the  stars  to 
remove  from  one  quarter  of  the  heavens  to  another ; 
but  don't  ask  me  to  rise  up  against  my  wife's 
opinions ! 

Marquis.  Yes,  but  not  such  absolute  submission  I 
.  .  .  I  insist  that  I  must  settle  this  matter  per- 
sonally with  you,  and  not  with  Evarista. 

Don  Urbano.  Come  with  us  to  Mass  now  and  we 
will  talk  as  we  go. 

Marquis.    Well,  well,  I'll  join  you. 

Electra.  [Entering,  with  hat,  gloves,  prayer- 
hook.]     I'm  ready  now. 

Don  Urbano.  Let  us  go.  The  Marquis  accom- 
panies us. 

Evarista.  [From  the  rear  at  the  left,  followed  hy 
Pantoja.]     Make  haste ! 

Pantoja.    Indeed,  if  you  want  to  be  in  time. 

Evarista.    Will  you  return,  Marquis? 

Marquis.     Surely,  without  fail. 

Evarista.    Au  revoir,  then.     [Electra,  the  'Mar- 
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quis,  and  Don  Urbano  go  out  by  the  rear  at  the  left. 
Pantoja  strikes  an  attitude  of  great  weariness  and 
dismay,  throwing  himself  on  the  bench  in  the  fore- 
ground, at  the  left.] 

EvARisTA.    Shall  we  enter  the  house? 

Pantoja.  No  ;  let  me  breathe  a  while  in  the  open 
air.    I  was  choking  in  church.    The  heat,  the  crowd. 

EvAEisTA.  I'll  have  a  cold  drink  brought  you. 
Balbina ! 

Pantoja.    No,  I  thank  you. 

EvARisTA.    A  cup  of  lime  tea? 

Pantoja.  No,  thank  you.  [Balbina  enters  from 
the  house.  The  lady  hands  her  the  mantilla,  she 
has  just  taken  off  and  her  prayer-book,  and  dismisses 
her.] 

Evarista.  There  is  no  reason,  my  friend,  for 
such  absolute  depression. 

Pantoja.  It  isn't  my  pride,  as  they  say,  that  is 
hurt;  it  is  something  subtler,  far  deeper.  I  am  de- 
nied the  consolation,  the  glory  of  directing  this  child, 
and  of  leading  her  in  the  paths  of  righteousness. 
And  it  pains  me  more  than  you,  although  you  are  so 
devoted  to  my  ideas ;  you,  in  whom  I  so  long  thought 
I  saw  a  faithful  friend  and  a  fervent  ally,  but  who 
now  abandon  me  in  the  critical  hour ! 

Evaeista.  Your  pardon,  Don  Salvador,  I  do  not 
abandon  you.  We  were  agreed  to  keep,  ...  I 
won't  say  confine,  .  .  .  this  wild  creature  at  San 
Jose  de  la  Penitencia,  with  a  view  to  her  discipline 
and  if  possible  her  vocation.  Maximo 's  incredible 
caprice  supervened,  and  I  cannot,  I  say  I  cannot  by 
any  fair  means  refuse  my  consent.  That  would  be 
madness.  There  are  the  facts.  And  against  Max- 
imo, what  have  you  to  say?  As  a  man?  As  regards 
his  character? 
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Pantoja.  Nothing.  [Correcting  himself.]  Well, 
I  might  say  .  .  .  But  meanwhile  I  confine  myself 
to  declaring  that  Electra  is  not  prepared  for  mat- 
rimony, nor  able  yet  to  make  a  wise  choice.  I  do 
not  absolutely  oppose  marriage  for  her,  provided 
she  contract  it  with  a  man  whose  character  and 
whose  ideas  are  not  objectionable.  But  that  ques- 
tion will  come  up  for  decision  later.  The  immediate 
problem  is:  how  to  make  this  tender  creature  enter 
the  sacred  place  of  refuge  where  we  shall  be  able 
to  test  her,  to  probe  with  exquisite  tact  her  temper- 
ament, her  tastes,  her  pleasures,  and  according  to 
what  we  so  learn,  determine  her  career.  [Haughti- 
ly.]    What  have  you  to  say  to  that? 

EvAEisTA.  [Somewhat  overawed.]  That  so  far 
as  your  plan  goes,  it  is  beautiful,  I  admit;  but  I 
cannot  accord  you  my  co-operation. 

Pantoja.  [Arrogantly  walking  back  and  forth.] 
So  then,  my  dear  Dona  Evarista,  your  position 
amounts  to  this:  if  the  child  wants  to  wreck  her- 
self, wrecked  she  shall  be — ^lost;  if  she  prefers  to  be 
damned,  well,  damned  she  shall  be,  and  the  sooner 
the  better? 

EvABisTA.  [Catching  the  suggestion,  in  great 
trepidation.]  Electra  wrecked,  lost?  But  how  can 
we  prevent  it?  .  .  .  Is  it  in  my  power  to  save 
her? 

Pantoja.     [With  fervor.]     It  is. 

EvAMSTA.  Oh,  no !  ...  I  lack  the  courage  to 
interfere.  And  then  too,  with  what  right?  Impos- 
sible, Don  Salvador,  impossible! 

Pantoja.  [Feeling  more  sure  of  himself.]  You 
are  aware,  my  friend,  that  the  act  of  separating 
Electra  from  a  world  in  which  innumerable  evils 
surround  and  threaten  her  is  not  despotism:  it  is 
love,  the  purest  expression  of  paternal  affection, 
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whicli  sometimes  aflSicts  while  it  chastens.  Do  you 
doubt  that  the  great  purpose  of  my  life  to-day  is  that 
dear  child's  best  good? 

EvARisTA.    I  do  not  doubt  it,  I  cannot  doubt  it. 

Panto  JA.  [Grandiloquently.]  I  love  Electra 
with  so  intense  a  love  that  all  the  subtlest  human 
speech  won't  sujffice  to  declare  my  devotion.  Ever 
since  I  saw  her,  the  call  of  the  blood  grew  loud  within 
me,  crying  out  that  this  child  was  mine !  I  want  to 
have  her ;  and  I  ought  to  keep  her  under  my  sacred, 
paternal  care  and  government.  Oh,  to  make  her 
love  me  as  angels  love  ...  !  To  have  her  be  my 
reflection  in  behaviour,  my  image  in  ideas !  Oh,  to 
have  her  acknowledge  the  obligation  to  suffer  for 
those  who  gave  her  life;  and  to  sanctify  herself, 
that  she  may  aid  us, — who  were  wicked — to  obtain 
divine  pardon  ...  !  In  God's  name,  can't 
you  understand  this? 

EvAEisTA.  [Overwhelmed.]  I  do,  I  do.  And  I 
am  full  of  admiration  for  your  mighty  spirit. 

Pantoja.  All,  for  less  admiration,  and  more  help 
from  you! 

EvARisTA.  I  cannot  help  you!  [Seats  herself, 
weeping  and  dejected.] 

Pantoja.  Of  course,  Electra  cannot  arouse  in  you 
the  great  interest  which  she  inspires  in  me.  [Try- 
ing tones  of  gentle  persuasion.]  Should  her  renun- 
ciation of  worldly  pleasures  cause  the  girl  grief  for 
a  while,  yet  she  will  not  be  long  in  finding  peace  and 
a  blessed  calm  ...  I  shall  settle  ample  means 
on  her.  All  that  I  have  shall  be  hers,— for  the  glory 
of  her  convent.  Then  Electra  will  be  appointed 
Sister  Superior,  and  shall  govern  the  congregation 
under  my  authority.  [With  profound  emotion.] 
Good  God,  how  happy  will  not  she  be!    And  I  too 
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—how  bappy !  [He  remains  for  a  while  rapt  as  in 
ecstasy.'] 

EvARisTA.  Of  course,  I  understand,  that  by  refus- 
ing to  do  what  you  ask  of  me,  I  prevent  this  child 
from  attaining  the  most  beatific  state  conceivable 
here  below.  You  well  know  my  sentiments.  How 
gladly  would  I  not  exchange  my  life  of  wealth  and 
luxury  for  the  sacred  glory  of  directing  a  religious 
house  in  toil  and  humility!  ...  I  always  ad- 
mired you  for  your  protection  of  La  Penitencia.  I 
admired  you  more  when  I  knew  that  you  doubled 
your  subvention  after  my  poor  Eleuteria,  full  of  sor- 
row for  her  sin,  like  a  poor  Magdalene,  entered  the 
institution  in  quest  of  peace  and  pardon.  In  what 
you  did,  I  saw  the  fruit  of  the  purest  spirituality. 

Pantoja.  You  are  right ;  for  when  your  unhappy 
cousin  entered  that  house,  the  protection  I  extended 
it  was  not  only  more  practical,  but  more  spiritual. 
Eleuteria  after  her  conversion,  was  seen  by  no  one, 
not  even  by  myself.  Still,  I  went  daily  to  the  church, 
and  conversed  in  spirit  with  the  penitent,  consid- 
ering her  as  truly  regenerate  as  myself.  The  unfor- 
tunate woman  died  in  her  forty-fifth  year.  I  ob- 
tained permission  for  her  burial  within  the  walls; 
and  then  I  increased  my  protection  of  the  congre- 
gation, making  it  entirely  my  own,  because  within 
its  wall  reposed  the  remains  of  her  I  loved. 

EvABisTA.  And  now,  the  man  who  may  well  be 
called  its  founder,  visits  every  single  day,  without 
missing  one,  the  holy  house  itself,  tand  the  humble 
cemetery  where  lie  the  departed  Sisters.    .    .    . 

Pantoja.  [With  quick  interest.]  How  did  you 
come  to  know  of  this  ? 

EvAEisTA.  I  know  it.  You  walk  about  the  yard 
among  its  beds  of  flowers,  and  rest  in  the  shade  of 
cypresses  and  oleanders    .    .    . 
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Pantoja.    True.    But  how  did  you  know  it?    .   .    . 

EvAEisTA.  The  fomider  walks  there  and  roams 
about,  praying  for  himself,  and  for  the  poor  sinner ; 
interceding  for  her  repose  and  his  own. 

Pantoja.  Ay,  true ;  for  there  too  will  rest  my  re- 
mains. [With  great  passion.]  And  further,  I  pray 
that  as  my  spirit  never  departs  from  that  house,  so 
the  spirit  of  Electra  also  may  dwell  in  it— for  the 
necessary  time  at  least  to  prove  her.  I  will  not  force 
her  to  cloistral  seclusion;  but  if,  after  she  has  tried 
it,  she  should  take  a  liking  to  so  beautiful  a  career, 
and  desire  to  persevere  in  it,  I  shall  consider  that 
God  has  conferred  upon  me  the  most  ineffiable  of 
favors!  Oh,  what  a  lovely  end!  What  greatness, 
what  bliss ! 

Evaeista.  [With  deep  emotion.]  A  greatness, 
ay,  beyond  compare ! 

Pantoja.  Do  you  still  doubt  that  my  purposes  are 
noble,  and  that  no  wild  passion  actuates  me? 

Evaeista.    How  can  I  doubt  you? 

Pantoja.  Well  then,  if  my  plan  seems  fair  to  you, 
why  do  you  not  come  to  my  assistance? 

Evaeista.    Because  I  have  not  the  power. 

Panto  J  A.  Not  even  if  I  assure  that  the  girl's  se- 
clusion will  be  in  the  nature  only  of  a  test  of  her 
spirit? 

Evaeista.  Not  even  in  that  case.  No,  Don  Sal- 
vador, you  must  not  count  on  me.  [Struggling  with 
her  conscience.]  I  realize  the  loftiness,  the  beauty 
of  your  ideas.  I  sympathize  with  them.  I  am  con- 
scious of  echoes  and  reverberations  of  these  ideas  of 
yours  in  my  own  soul.  But  I  also  owe  something  to 
society;  and  in  social  and  family  life  what  you  ask 
of  me  is  impossible. 

Pantoja.  [Dissembling  his  anger.]  So  be  it. 
Patience.     [He  walks  about,  petulant  and  gloomy.] 
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EvABiSTA.  [After  a  pause.]  What  do  you  mean 
to  do?    You  renounce  your  determination? 

Panto JA.     [With  firmness.']     No,  Senora. 

EvAKiSTA.    How  can  I  help  you? 

Panto  JA.  I  do  not  know.  But  I  shan't  fail  to  hit 
upon  a  plan.  [Quickly  deciding.]  Evarista,  do  me 
the  favor,  pray,  to  write  to  the  Mother  Superior  of 
La  Penitencia. 

EvAEisTA.    And  what  shall  I  tell  her? 

Pantoja.  Have  her  come  immediately  with  two 
Sisters. 

EvAEisTA.    Why  don't  you  write  yourself? 

Pantoja.  Because  I  must  attend  to  something 
else. 

Evaeista.    And  the  letter  must  go? 

Pantoja.    At  once. 

Evaeista.    Grood.     [Turns  to  go  to  the  house.] 

Pantoja.    Mind  you,  without  a  minute's  delay. 

Evarista.  [Looking  into  the  garden.]  It  seems 
to  me  they  are  returning. 

Pantoja.    Be  quick,  about  it,  my  dear  friend. 

Evarista.  I'm  going.  May  God  inspire  us  all. 
[Enters  the  house.] 

Pantoja.    I  shall  be  with  you  shortly.     [Aside.] 
They  must  not  see  me.     [He  hides  hi^nself  behind 
the  stone  work  at  the  right,  near  the  steps.] 
[Electra,  Don  TJrhano  and  the  Marquis  return  from 

Mass,  and  Patros  comes  out  of  the  house.] 

Electra.  [Advancing,  stops  Patros  at  the  bottom 
of  the  stairs.]     Has  he  come? 

Patros.  No,  Senorita.  [A  distant  song  is  heard 
of  children  playing  ring-around-the-rosies.*] 

Electra.  I'm  dying  with  impatience.  [She  takes 
off  her  hat  and  gloves,  and  gives  them  with  her 


*Eqmvalent  suggested  for  "jugando  al  corro.'* 
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prayer-book  to  Patros.]  I  shall  wait,  and  play 
ring-around-the-rosies  with  the  children.  First  I 
must  pick  a  few  flowers.  [She  picks  flowers  in  the 
bed  at  the  left.] 

Pateos.    Within  doors,  Senor. 

DonUrbano.     [To  Patros.]    TheSenorais  .  .  .  ? 

Marquis.    Let  ns  join  her. 

Don  Urbano.  After  yon,  MJarqnis.  [They  enter 
the  house,  followed  by  Patros.] 

Electra.  [Admiring  the  flowers  she  has  picked.] 
How  fragrant!  And  this  clematis,  how  lovely! 
[Pantoja  comes  out  of  hiding;  she  is  frightened  at 
seeing  him.]     Oh! 

Pantoja.    My  daughter,  are  you  afraid  of  me? 

Electra.  I  am  afraid.  I  can't  help  it.  I 
oughtn't  to  be ;  no,  no.  I  beg  you  to  excuse  me,  Don 
Salvador.  I  am  going  to  play  ring-around-the- 
rosies. 

Pantoja.  Wait  an  instant.  You  are  going  there 
to  catch  the  children's  high  spirits? 

Electra.  No,  Senor,  I  am  going  to  infect  them 
with  mine,  because  I  have  more  than  enough  to 
spare  for  them!  [The  singing  of  the  children  dies 
away.] 

Pantoja.  I  know  already  the  cause  of  your  great 
joy. 

Electra.  If  you  know  it,  there's  nothing  more 
then  to  say.    Good-bye,  Don  Salvador. 

Pantoja.  [Detaining  her.]  Ungrateful  girl, 
grant  me  one  moment. 

Electra.    A  moment  only  ? 

Pantoja.    No  more. 

Electra.  Very  well.  [Seats  herself  on  the  stone 
bench.  Puts  flowers  by  her  side,  and  taking  some 
of  them  fastens  them  in  her  hair.] 

Pantoja.    I  do  not  understand  why  you  are  so 
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reserved  with  me,  when  you  know  that  I  am  so  mucH 
interested  in  you  and  in  your  happiness. 

Electra.  [Without  looking  at  him,  intent  on  put- 
ting the  -flowers  in  her  hair.]  If  my  happiness  in- 
terests you,  share  it  then !    I  am  very  happy. 

Panto JA.    Happy  to-day ;  and  what  of  to-morrow  ? 

Electra.  To-morrow  more  than  ever  .  .  . 
More  and  more,  forever  and  aye. 

Pantoja.  True,  abiding  and  immutable  joy  does 
not  exist— save  in  eternal  love;  a  devotion  above 
human  restlessness  and  misery. 

Electra.  [Her  hair  now  decked,  she  sticks 
flowers  in  her  dress  and  waist.]  Must  we  go  over 
the  same  old  story  of  how  I  ought  to  be  an  angel? 
I  am  very  earthly,  Don  Salvador.  God  made  me  a 
woman.  He  didn't  put  me  in  his  heaven,  but  on  our 
earth. 

Pantoja.  There  are  angels  on  earth  also :  angels 
who  in  the  midst  of  the  miaterial  turmoil  live  already 
the  life  of  pure  spirits. 

Electra.  [Displaying  her  collar  and  waist 
decked  with  little  flowers.  The  '' ring-around-the 
rosie'^  of  the  children  is  heard  more  clearly.]  How 
about  me?    Do  I  look  like  an  angel? 

Pantoja.  You  always  seem  one.  And  I  pray  that 
you  he  one  also. 

Electra.  I  deck  myself  like  this  to  amuse  the 
children.  If  you  could  see  how  they  laugh!  [With 
a  sudden  sad  thought.]  Do  you  know  what  I  look 
like  now?  A  dead  child!  Children  are  decked  like 
this  when  they  are  carried  to  the  grave. 

Pantoja.  To  symbolize  the  beautiful  thought  of 
Heaven,  whither  they  are  bound. 

Electra.  [Tearing  off  the  flowers.]  No,  I  won't 
look  like  a  dead  child.  I  might  fancy  you  were  car- 
rying me  to  my  grave. 
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Pantoja.  I  would  not  bury  you  now.  I  only 
wish  to  surround  you  with  light.  [The  children's 
song  grows  fainter,  and  ceases.] 

Electea.  Lights  are  also  put  about  dead  chil- 
dren. 

Pantoja.  I  do  not  want  your  death,  but  your 
life:  not  a  restless  and  common  life,  to  be  sure, 
but  a  sweet  one ;  free,  lofty,  loving,  full  of  an  eter- 
nal and  celestially  pure  love. 

Electea.  [Confused.]  And  why  do  you  want  all 
that  for  me? 

Pantoja.  Because  I  love  you  with  a  love  nobler 
than  all  human  loves.  I  shall  better  make  you  un- 
derstand the  depth  of  this  affection,  by  saying  that 
to  save  you  a  little  pain  I  would  gladly  endure  the 
most  terrible  agonies  you  can  imagine. 

Electea.  [Astonished,  without  quite  understand- 
ing.]   That  is  self-sacrifice! 

Pantoja.  Consider  how  much  I  suffer  this  min- 
ute because  I  cannot  save  you  a  little  grief,  a  trif- 
ling sorrow.     .     .     . 

Electea.    Me? 

Pantoja.    Yes,  you. 

Electea.    A  little  grief    .     .    .     ? 

Pantoja.  A  sorrow  that  afflicts  me  the  more  be- 
cause I  must  be  the  one  who  seems  to  cause  it. 

Electea.  [Rebelling,  arises.]  Griefs!  Sor- 
rows! No,  no,  I  won't  have  them.  Keep  them  your- 
self.   You  need  bring  me  nothing  but  joys! 

Pantoja.  [With  pity.]  I  wish  I  might;  but  it 
cannot  be. 

Electea.  Oh!  you  terrify  me.  [With  a  sudden 
thought  which  calms  her.]  Ah!  Now  I  under- 
stand! Poor  Don  Salvador!  You're  about  to  tell 
me  something  bad  about  Maximo;  bad  in  your 
opinion,  not  in  mine.    Do  not  trouble  yourself.    I 
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couldn't  believe  anything  evil  of  him.  [Speaking 
hurriedly,  and  not  giving  Pa/ntoja  a  chance  to  in- 
terrupt.} Maximo  is  the  best  man  in  the  world, 
the  very  best;  and  anybody  who  dares  say  a  word 
against  this  truth    ...    I  hate  him! 

Panto JA.  For  Heaven's  sake,  let  me  speak.  Do 
not  be  so  hasty.  My  daughter,  I  speak  evil  of  no- 
body, not  even  of  those  who  hate  me.  Maximo  is 
good,  industrious,  veiy  brilliant.  What  more  do 
you  wish? 

Electka.  [Delighted.]  You  are  right!  You  are 
right ! 

Pantoja.  I  will  even  say  more.  I  will  say  that 
you  may  love  him,  that  you  ought  to  love  him. 

Electra.      [With    great    satisfaction.]      Ah! 

Pantoja.  And  love  him  dearly.  .  .  .  [He 
pauses.]    He  is  not  to  blame,  no. 

Electra.  To  blame!  [Alarmed  again.]  Come, 
I  wager  you  are  going  to  tell  me  some  escapade  of 
his. 

Pantoja.    Not  of  his. 

Electra.  Whose  then?  [Remembering.]  Ah! 
To  be  sure,  I  remember,  Maximo 's  father  and  you 
were  bitter  enemies.  They  also  tell  me  that  the 
good  gentleman — though  the  soul  of  honour,  in 
business, — was  a  little  wild  .  .  .  you  know,  you 
understand  me.  .  .  .  But  this  doesn't  in  the 
least  affect  us! 

Pantoja.  Innocent  creature,  you  don't  know 
what  you  are  saying! 

Electra.    I  say  that    .    .    .    that  excellent — 

Pantoja.  Lazaro  Yuste,  yes.  .  .  .  When  I 
speak  his  name  I  cannot  but  associate  it  with  the 
memory  of  one  who  lives  no  more,  one  very  dear 
to  you.    ... 
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Electba.  [Understanding,  yet  wishing  not  to  un- 
derstand.]   To  me  I 

Pantoja.  One  who  lives  no  more,  but  very  dear 
to  you.     [He  pauses.    They  look  at  one  another.] 

Electea.  [With  terror,  in  a  scarcely  audible 
voice.]  My  mother!  [Panto ja  nods.]  My  moth- 
er! [Stupefied,  craving  and  yet  dreading  the  ex- 
planation.] 

Pantoja.  The  day  of  pardon  has  come.  Let  us 
forgive. 

Electea.  [Indignant.]  My  mother,  my  poor 
mother !  They  never  mention  her,  except  to  do  her 
dishonor.  [Furious.]  I  wish  I  had  them  in  my 
hands  to  crush  them,  to  tear  them  all  to  shreds — 
so! 

Pantoja.  Unhappy  me !  I  should  not,  ought  not 
to  have  spoken  to  you  about  this.  I  would  give  the 
rest  of  my  days  if  I  could  suppress  and  conceal  it. 
Now  you  know  it  was  impossible.  My  love  com- 
pelled me  to  speak! 

Electea.  [In  torment.]  And  I  must  hear. 
,    .    .     ? 

Pantoja.    I  have  said  that  Lazaro  Yuste  was    . 

Electea.  [Covering  her  ears.]  I  won't,  I  will 
not  hear  it. 

Pantoja.  Your  mother  was  then  your  present 
age,  eighteen.    .    .    . 

Electea.  [Angry,  rebellious.]  I  don't  believe 
it.    ...    I  believe  nothing. 

Pantoja.    She  was  a  charming  girl.    .    .    . 

Electea.  [Resisting  with  greater  energy.] 
Hush!  I  believe  nothing,  nothing !  I  don't  believe 
you. 

Pantoja.  [Grieved.]  Daughter  of  my  very  soul, 
turn  your  eyes  Godward! 
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Electea.  [Disturbed.]  I  am  dreaming.  .  .  . 
All  I  see  is  a  lie,  an  illusion.  [Looking  hither  and 
thither  with  frightened  eyes.]  Those  trees  are  a 
lie,  that  house  .  .  .  that  sky  .  .  .  You  are 
a  lie!  .  .  .  you  are  not  real!  ...  a  mon- 
ster in  a  nightmare.  .  .  .  [Striking  her  head.] 
Awake,  uphappy  girl,  awake! 

Panto JA.  [Attempting  to  calm  her.]  Electra, 
dear  child,  innocent,  sweet  soul ! 

Electra.  [With  a  scream,  as  from  the  depths 
of  her  being.]  Mother,  my  mother  .  .  .  !  the 
truth,  tell  me  the  truth.  .  .  .  [Beside  herself, 
she  runs  about  the  stage.]  Where  are  you,  0 
Mother?  ...  I  want  death,  or  the  truth!  0 
Mother,  come  to  me!  Mother,  mother!  [She  goes 
out  by  the  rear,  half-erased,  and  disappears  in  the 
grove  at  the  rear.  The  song  of  the  children  playing 
ring-around-the-rosie  is  heard  nearby.] 
[Don  Urbano  and  the  Marquis  come  from  the  house 

in  haste.    Behind  them,  Balbina  and  Patros.] 

Don  IjRBAisro.    What  has  happened? 

Marquis.    We  heard  Electra  scream. 

Balbina.  She  went  out  running  through  the  gar- 
den. 

Patros.  This  way.  [Both,  alarmed,  run  into  the 
garden.] 

Marquis.  [Looking  toward  the  grove.]  There 
she  goes.  .  .  .  She  is  still  running  .  .  . 
still  crying  .  .  .  Oh,  my  dear  child!  [Buns  to 
the  garden.] 

Don  Urbano.    What  does  this  mean? 

Pantoja.  I  will  explain  later.  .  .  .  Wait. 
Let's  arrange  now    .    .    . 

Don  Urbano.    What? 

Pantoja.     [Trying  to  collect  his  thoughts.]    Let 
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me  think.    .    ,    .    "We  ought  to  bring  her  into  the 
house.    ...    Go  and    .    .    . 

Don  Urbano.  [Looking  toward  the  garden.] 
Maximo  is  coming! 

Panto JA.     [Vexed.]     Most  inopportune! 

Don  Ukbano.  The  children  run  to  him.  Maximo 
turns  to  follow.  Electra  flees  from  him.  The  Mar- 
quis and  my  nephew  engage  in  excited  talk. 

Pantoja.  Go  and  .  .  .  see  that  Maximo 
doesn't  interfere.  .  .  .  [Eager  to  go  himself, 
but  not  daring  to.] 

Balbina.  [Returning  in  haste  from  the  garden.] 
Poor  child.  .  .  .  Crying  for  her  mother.  . 
.  .  She  is  seated  at  the  mouth  of  the  grotto,  sur- 
rounded by  the  children  .  .  .  and  nobody  can 
move  her  from  there. 

Pantoja.    And  Maximo    .    .    .     ? 

Balbina.  At  a  loss,  like  the  rest  of  us,  who  don't 
understand.  ...  I  am  going  to  inform  the  Se- 
nora. 

Pantoja.  No,  no.  Have  the  Mother  Superior 
and  the  Sisters  come? 

Balbina.    They  are  here. 

Pantoja.  Don't  say  anything  to  the  SeSora.  Go 
into  the  house  and  await  my  orders. 

Balbina.    Very  well,  Senor. 

Pantoja.  [Irresolutely,  almost  alarmed.]  For 
the  first  time  in  my  life  I  can  not  reach  a  decision. 
I  will  go.  [At  the  rear  of  the  garden.]  No.  .  .  . 
Shall  I  wait?  No.  .  .  .  [At  last  with  decision.] 
I  go!  [A  few  steps  further  Maximo  detains  him, 
coming  from  the  garden,  very  much  agitated  and 
angry.] 

Maximo.  [His  anger  in  tone  and  gesture  contin- 
ues throughout  the  scene.]  Stop!  The  Marquis 
informs  me  it's  from  here,  and  after  a  long  conver- 
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sation  with  you,  that  Electra  rushed  out  in  this  ter- 
rible frenzy. 

Panto JA.  [Disturbed.]  Here  .  .  .  true  . 
.    .    we  were  talking    .    .    .    and  the  girl    .    .    . 

Maximo.    Was  bitten  by  a  monster! 

Panto JA.  Perhaps  so.  But  I'm  not  the  monster. 
It's  a  terrible  monster  nourished  by  human  deeds, 
and  called  History.     [Trying  to  withdraw.]   Adieu. 

Maximo.  [Grasps  him  tightly  by  the  arm.]  Be 
still !  You  are  going  to  repeat  to  me  at  once  what 
this  monster  History  told  Electra,  to  put  her  in 
such  a  frightful  state  of  mind. 

Pantoja.  [Not  knowing  what  to  say.]  I  .  .  . 
first    ...    let  us   agree  before  we  begin  that 

Maximo.  I  want  no  preambles !  I  want  the  real, 
precise,  definite  truth.  You  have  shocked  Electra, 
you  have  shaken  her  reason.  With  what  words, 
with  what  thoughts  ?  I  must  know  at  once.  It  con- 
cerns the  woman  who  is  the  whole  world  to  me. 

Pantoja.  She  is  more  than  that  to  me:  she  is 
Heaven ! 

Maximo.  Let  me  know  instantly  the  plot  you 
have  woven  against  this  poor  orphan,  against  me, 
against  the  two  of  us,  whose  souls  have  fused  and 
become  one  single  soul!  Tell  me  what  poison  you 
have  poured  into  the  ear  of  her  I  can  and  ought 
to  call  my  wife.  [Pantoja  makes  obscure  signs.] 
What  do  you  say?  That  she  shall  not  be  my  wife? 
You  mock  me? 

Pantoja.    I  have  said  nothing. 

Maximo.  [Breaking  out  in  anger,  he  attacks  him 
with  great  violence.]  Well,  for  your  silence,  your 
mockery,  that  unctuous  mask  of  selfishness  that  has 
no  match  on  earth — for  that  virtue,  real  or  sham — 
I  know  not,  which  in  the  dark  and  unawares  flings 
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destruction  upon  us  .  .  .  \He  grasps  Pantoja 
by  the  throat  and  throws  him  on  the  hank.]  for  that 
perfidious,  venomous  suavity,  may  eternal  damna- 
tion take  you,  whether  you  be  high  or  low,  eagle  or 
snake ! 

Pantoja.  [Recovering  his  hi'eath.]  Brute! 
Shameless  fool! 

Maximo.  That  I  am,  indeed!  You  drive  us  all 
mad.  [Recovering  from  his  wrath.]  None  other 
has  had  the  diabolical  power  to  rob  me  of  my  self- 
control,  and  make  my  anger  burst  all  bounds  like 
this.  In  unthinking  fury  I  have  attacked  a  weak 
and  wretched  being,  incapable  of  self-defence! 

Pantoja.  [Sitting  up.]  Oh,  I  can  defend  my- 
self. [Regaining  his  composure,  he  speaks  senten- 
tiously.]  Your  strength  is  physical;  mine  is  spir- 
itual. [Maximo  looks  at  him  in  amazement  and  be- 
wilderment.] I  am  stronger  than  you,  infinitely 
stronger.    Do  you  doubt  it? 

Maximo.    You  stronger  than  If 

Pantoja.  Anger  chokes  you,  pride  blinds  you. 
Abused  and  mocked,  I  recover  my  poise.  You 
don't.  You  tremble,  Maximo;  you,  who  are  brute 
strength,  you  tremble! 

Maximo.  My  wrath  still  shakes  me.  Don't  you 
provoke  it! 

Pantoja.  [With  growing  self-control.]  I  nei- 
ther provoke  it,  nor  do  I  dread  it.  You  do  me  vio- 
lence, and  I  forgive  you. 

Maximo.  You  forgive  me?  Me!  You  are  try- 
ing to  make  a  murderer  of  me,  and  you  may  yet 
succeed. 

Pantoja.  [Serene  and  cool,  gravely  and  without 
boasting.]  Let  your  passion  mount;  cry  aloud;; 
strike  me!  Here  I  stand  unmoved.  No  human 
force  will  bend  me ;  no  human  power  turn  lile  aside 
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from  my  path.  Beat  me,  wound  me,  kill  me.  I  won't 
defend  myself.  Martyrdom  has  no  terrors  for  me. 
Your  brutal  rage  may  destroy  this  poor  body.  It 
is  worthless.  But  what  is  here  [Raising  his  eyes, 
his  hand  over  his  heart.]  who  shall  destroy  thatf 
My  God-given  spirit,  nothing  can  move.  And  if 
death  quenches  my  will,  the  thought,  the  cause  I 
champion  will  always  survive  and  triumph. 

Maximo.  I  do  not  recognize,  I  cannot  admit  great 
thoughts  in  a  man  who  is  himself  without  greatness ; 
who  has  no  pity,  no  tenderness,  no  compassion. 

Pantoja.  My  purposes  are  exalted,  and  I  move 
on  to  their  fulfilment  by  all  means  possible. 

Maximo.  [Terrified.]  By  all  possible  means? 
There  is  but  one  avenue  of  approach  to  God ;  through 
goodness.  [With  exaltation.]  Oh,  God!  Thou 
canst  not  permit  us  to  win  to  Thy  Kingdom  by  ways 
of  darkness;  nor  to  reach  thy  glory  by  trampling 
over  hearts  that  love  Thee !  Never,  O  God,  wilt  thou 
permit  this,  never!  Ere  we  shall  behold  such  per- 
version of  justice,  all  Nature  shall  suffer  wrack  and 
ruin,  and  the  universal  order  dissolve  in  chaos ! 

Pantoja.  Blasphemer,  your  words  are  an  offence 
to  God! 

Maximo.    You  offend  him  worse  by  your  deeds. 

Pantoja.  Enough.  I  ought  not  to  argue  with 
you.    I  have  nothing  more  to  say  to  you. 

Maximo.  Nothing  more?  When  you  have  said 
nothing!  [Grasps  him  vigorously  hy  the  arm.]  You 
shall  go  with  me  and  find  Electra,  and  you  shall  con- 
front her;  and  either  you  shall  clear  up  my  doubts 
and  relieve  me  of  this  terrible  anxiety,  or  I  swear, 
by  the  memory  of  my  mother,  you  shall  perish  and  I 
shall  perish.    We  all  shall  perish ! 

Pantoja.  [After  looking  him  over  narrowly.] 
Let  us  go.     [^5  they  move  away,  Evarista  comes 
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out;  behind  her,  the  Superior  with  two  Sisters  of  La 
Penitencia.] 

EvARisTA.  What  is  the  matter,  Maximo  f  I  have 
heard  your  voice  raised  in  anger. 

Maximo.  This  wretch!  Come  here,  come  here, 
Amit.  [The  Superior  and  Sisters  appear.  Maximo 
is  alarmed  at  seeing  them.]  Oh!  .  .  .  Those 
women !  .  .  .  [Patros  enters  from  the  garden  in 
haste.] 

Patros.  Senora,  the  yomig  lady  has  lost  her  rea- 
son. She  runs  whimpering  in  distress.  She  shuns 
us,  rushes  about,  calling  on  her  mother.  She  will 
neither  listen  to  us,  nor  notice  us  who  have  tried  to 
comfort  her. 

EvARisTA.  [Going  toward  the  garden.]  My  own 
dear  child ! 

Maximo.  [Gazing  at  the  garden.]  Here  she 
comes !  [Lets  Panto ja  go,  and  runs  into  the  garden.] 

Pateos.  Master  and  the  Marquis  have  got  her 
under  control,  and  are  bringing  her  to  the  house. 
[Electra  appears,  led  by  Don  Urbano  and  the  Mar- 
quis; Maximo  is  with  them.  When  she  sees  the  per- 
sons on  the  stage,  she  shrinks  back.  Gently  and 
affectionately  they  urge  her  forward.  Her  hair  and 
breast  are  decked  with  flowers.] 

EvAEisTA.    My  daughter,  what  madness  is  this  ? 

Maximo.  [Hastening  to  her  affectionately.]  Be- 
loved, listen  to  me.  My  love  shall  supply  for  you 
the  place  of  reason. 

Electra.  [Draws  away  from  Maximo,  express- 
ing shame  in  face  and  gesture.  Then  she  grows 
calmer.  Her  mental  disturbance  is  not  shown  by 
screams  or  hysterical  laughter,  but  by  her  tones  of 
resigned  sorrow  and  melancholy.]  Do  not  approach 
me.    I  am  not  yours,  no  and  never  can  be  I 
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Maximo.  Why  do  you  shun  me  I  Whither  will 
you  go  without  me    .    .    .     ? 

Pantoja.  [Who  has  passed  to  the  right  near 
Evarista.]     To  the  truth,  to  eternal  peace ! 

Electea.  In  quest  of  my  Mother.  Can  you  tell 
me  where  my  Mother  is  ?  I  saw  her  in  the  ring  of 
children  .  .  .  near  the  sensitive  plant  at  the 
entrance  to  the  grotto.  I  followed  her,  but  could  not 
overtake  her.  She  turned,  looked  at  me,  and  fled. 
[The  song  of  the  children  at  play  is  heard.] 

Makquis.  Don't  you  see  Maximo?  Your  future 
husband    .    .    . 

Maximo.  [With  lively  emotion.]  Nobody  shall 
oppose  us.  There  is  no  reason  or  force  in  nature, 
Electra,  my  life,  that  can  prevent  our  marriage. 

Electea.  [Imposing  silence.]  No  more  hus- 
bands or  wives !  My  soul  chokes  with  sorrow !  Only 
fathers  and  brothers,  scores  of  brothers  .  .  .  ! 
How  vast  the  world,  how  lonely,  how  desolate!  A 
few  black  clouds  float  over  it — my  former  illusions. 
They  are  not  mine  now — they  are  nobody's.  Deso- 
lation !  All  is  darkness  and  tears.  The  end  of  the 
world  is  at  hand,  the  end  of  the  world!  [With  a 
sudden  attack  of  panic  fear.]  Let  me  flee,  and  hide. 
I  don't  want  fathers,  I  don't  want  brothers.  I  want 
to  go  to  my  Mother.  Where  is  her  grave?  Yes,  to 
the  grave!  Both  of  us  together,  mother  and  I! 
And  I'll  tell  her  all  my  sorrows,  and  she  will  tell 
me  the  truth  at  last.  The  truth!  .  .  .  the 
truth! 

Pantoja.  [Aside  to  Ev arista.]  Now  is  our  op- 
portunity; let  us  seize  it. 

EvAEisTA.  My  daughter,  we  shall  conduct  you  to 
a  home  of  peace  and  rest. 

Maximo.     It  isn't  peace.     Rest  and  reason  are 
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with  us.  Electra  is  mine.  [Evarista  is  about  to 
draw  her  out  with  her.]     I  claim  her. 

Electea.  Farewell,  Maximo.  I  am  not  yours.  I 
belong  to  my  sorrow.  My  mother  calls  me  to  her 
side.  [Anxious,  displaying  a  rapt  attention.]  Hal 
I  hear  her  voice    ... 

Maximo.    Her  voice? 

Electra.  Hush!  She  calls  me,  she  calls  me. 
[hi  an  ecstacy  of  joy.] 

Evarista.     Daughter,  you  are  beside  yourself! 

Electra.  Do  you  hear!  I  am  coming,  mother 
mine!  [She  runs  toivard  the  Sisters.]  Let  us  go. 
[To  Maximo  who  is  about  to  follow  them.]  I  must 
go  alone.  She  only  calls  me,  not  you.  Only  me! 
Can't  you  hear  the  voice  that  calls  "Electra?"  I 
am  coming  to  you,  mother  dear.  [The  Sisters, 
Evarista  and  Panto j a  surround  her.] 

Maximo.  Iniquity!  To  win  her  from  me,  they 
have  gone  to  the  length  of  robbing  her  of  her  senses ! 
[He  tries  to  free  himself  from,  the  arms  of  the  Mar- 
quis and  Don  Urbano.] 

Marquis.  Don't  you,  too,  lose  your  senses !  [Re- 
straining him.] 

Don  Urbano.    Oontrol  yourself! 

Marquis.    Let  her  go  now.    We'll  get  her  back. 

Maximo.  Ah!  Back,  back  to  truth,  to  reason,  to 
science!  This  world  of  changes  and  chances,  lies 
and  deceits,  is  not  my  world! 
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FIFTH  ACT. 

Paelor  at  the  nunnery  of  San  Jose  de  la  Peni- 
iencia.  Side  doors;  at  the  rear,  a  window  that 
looks  into  the  court. 

Scene  I. 

EvABisTA.  {^Entering  with  the  nun.l  Don  Sal- 
vador   .    .    .     ? 

Sister  Dorothy.  He  arrived  a  short  time  ago; 
he  is  in  the  office  with  the  Mother  Superior  and  our 
Sister  Treasurer. 

EvARisTA.  XJrbano  will  find  him  there.  While 
they  are  talking,  tell  me,  Sister  Dorothy,  all  about 
the  girl,  her  acts,  words,  thoughts.  Your  decision 
has  been  most  fortunate;  to  be  with  her  con- 
stantly, and  to  make  yourself  her  friend,  her  con- 
fidante in  this  solitude. 

Sister  Dorothy.  Electra  honors  me  with  her 
affection,  and  I  do  something  in  return  to  calm  her 
afflicted  soul. 

EvARisTA.  {Pointing  to  her  forehead.']  And 
how  are  her    .    .    .     ? 

Sister  Dorothy.  Her  wits?  All  right,  Senora. 
Her  mind  is  as  clear  as  ever.  By  this  she  would 
be  none  the  worse  for  her  attack  if  she  did  not 
cherish  the  settled  hope  of  seeing  her  mother,  and 
of  talking  to  her;  if  she  didn't  expect  her  to  en- 
lighten her  ignorance  and  solve  her  doubts.  All 
the  spare  moments  she  can  steal  from  her  religious 
duties,  she  spends  abstracted,  roaming  in  the 
grounds— in  the  cemetery  and  in  the  adjoining 
garden.  There,  too,  as  within  doors,  she  is  rapt  in 
thoughts  of  her  mother. 
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EvAEisTA.  Tell  me  more.  She  remembers  Max- 
imo?   Does  she  think  of  him? 

Sister  Dorothy.  Yes,  Senora.  But  in  prayer 
and  meditation  alike  she  strives  to  think  of  him  and 
to  love  him  only  as  a  brother,  no  more,  and  now  at 
last,  she  hopes  to  succeed  in  controlling  mind  and 
heart. 

EvARiSTA.  Ah,  yes;  her  mind,  perhaps!  But 
will  her  heart  obey  her  will?  Everything  might 
perhaps  work  out  as  your  good  plan  would  have  it, 
if  yesterday's  misfortune  had  not  utterly  changed 
the  situation. 

Sister  Dorothy.    Misfortune! 

EvARisTA.  Our  good  friend,  the  broker,  Don 
Leonardo  Cuesta,  died. 

Sister  Dorothy.    I  did  not  know  that. 

EvARisTA.  The  poor  man!  A  few  days  ago  he 
was  taken  ill.  He  felt  his  end  near.  He  went  out 
early  on  Monday  and  dropped  unconscious  in  the 
street.  They  took  him  to  his  house,  where  he  passed 
away  at  three  o'clock  that  very  afternoon. 

Sister  Dorothy.    Poor  gentleman! 

EvARisTA.  Leonardo's  will  makes  Electra  heir- 
ess to  half  his  estate. 

Sister  Dorothy.    Ah! 

EvARisTA.  But  with  the  express  condition  that 
the  girl  shall  not  become  a  nun.  Do  you  know  if 
Don  Salvador  has  been  notified? 

Sister  Dorothy.  I  suppose  so,  for  he  knows  ev- 
erything, and  he  guesses  what  he  doesn't  know. 

EvARisTA.    True. 

Sister  Dorothy.  [Seeing  Don  Urbano  coming.] 
Don  Urbano. 

[Don  Urbano  enters.] 

Evarista.    Have  you  seen  him? 

Don  Urbano.    Yes,  I  left  him  at  work  in  the  of- 
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fice.    What  devicefulness,  what  mental  concentra- 
tion, what  a  brain  I 

EvAKisTA.  Has  he  been  apprised  of  the  terms  of 
poor  Cnesta's  last  will  and  testament? 

Don  Urbano.    He  has. 

EvAEisTA.  [To  Don  Urhano.]  Does  he  seem 
vexed  ? 

Don  Urbano.  If  he  is,  you  wouldn't  Imow  it. 
His  strength  of  will  is  such  that  when  most  affected, 
his  comitenance  doesn't  betray  his  emotions — such 
is  his  great  spirit! 

EvARisTA.  [Enthusiastically,  interrupting  him.] 
Indeed,  he  masters  every  human  weakness,  and  like 
an  eagle,  soars  higher  and  higher  above  every  storm 
of  earthly  passion. 

Don  Urbano.  When  I  asked  him  whether  he 
hopes  to  retain  control  of  Electra,  he  answered 
merely,  with  no  ostentation  but  a  simple  serenity: 
**I  put  my  trust  in  God." 

EvARisTA.  What  grandeur  of  character!  And 
is  he  aware  that  the  Marquis  and  Maximo  are  ap- 
pointed executors? 

Don  TJrbano.  Ay,  and  more.  At  noon,  he  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  them  announcing  their  official 
visit  this  very  afternoon,  accompanied  by  a  lawyer 
to  ask  the  girl  formally  whether  she  accepts  or  re- 
fuses the  inheritance. 

EvARisTA.  And  in  the  face  of  this  threat 
.    .    .     ? 

Don  Urbano.  Oh,  nothing.  He  is  calm  and  se- 
rene, and  repeats  the  terse  and  expressive  for- 
mula: ''I  put  my  trust  in  God.'* 

[Maa^imo  and  the  Marquis  enter  at  the  left.] 

Marqtjis.    Let  us  wait  here  for  him. 

Maximo.  [Seeing  Evarista.]  Ah,  who's  here? 
My  dear  Aunt!     [Saluting  her  affectionately.] 
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EvAKisTA.  [Answering  Maximo* s  greeting. '\ 
All !  Marquis  .  .  .  And  what  do  you  rely  on  in 
the  last  resort  for  victory  in  this  tug  of  war  ? 

Makquis.  I  can't  say.  We  are  fighting  against 
a  cunning  dragon. 

EvARisTA.    And  you,  Maximo,  what  is  your  plan? 

Maximo.  The  monster  is  subtle,  and  a  consum- 
mate master  of  tactics — in  such  warfare.  Never- 
theless, I  put  my  trust  in  God. 

EvAEisTA.    You  also? 

Maximo.  Of  course!  "Whoever  worships  the 
truth,  puts  his  trust  in  God.  We  contend  for  the 
truth.  Why  should  we  fear  that  God  will  abandon 
us?    He  cannot,  my  dear  Aunt! 

Don  Ukbano.  When  you  passed  through  the 
halls — did  you  see  Electra? 

Maximo.    No. 

Sister  Dorothy.  [Appearing  at  the  window.'] 
She  is  passing  this  very  moment.  She  comes  from 
the  cemetery. 

Maximo.  {Running  to  the  window  with  Bon  Ur- 
hano.]  Oh,  how  sad,  how  beautiful!  The  whiteness 
of  her  habit  makes  her  look  like  an  apparition. 
[Calling  her.]     Electra! 

Don  Urbano.    Hush. 

Maximo.  I  cannot  help  it.  [Looks  again.]  Ha, 
is  she  alive?  Is  it  really  she,  the  beautiful,  the  real 
Electra?  or  her  beatified  spirit?  She  turns  .  .  . 
She  lifts  her  eyes  to  Heaven  .  .  .  Were  I  to 
see  her  vanish  in  the  air  like  a  wraith,  it  would  not 
surprise  me.  She  drops  her  eyes  .  .  .  she 
pauses  .  .  .  What  can  she  be  thinking  of? 
[Continues  to  watch  Electra.] 

Marquis.  [Who  has  remained  at  the  front  of  the 
stage  with  Ev arista.]  Yes,  Senor;  as  false  as  false 
can  be  I 
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EvARisTA.    Be  careful  of  what  you  say. 

Maequis.  Either  our  honourable  Don  Salvador 
is  misinformed,  or  he  has  knowingly  inferred 
.  .  .  well,  the  very  opposite  of  the  truth,  moved 
by  reasons  and  purposes  beyond  our  common  intel- 
ligence to  grasp. 

EvAEisTA.  That  cannot  be,  Marquis.  So  right- 
eous a  man,  of  so  spotless  a  conscience,  and  with 
such  lofty  ideals — ^he  to  .  .  .  deny  the  truth — 
speak  a  lie? 

Maequis.  My  dear  lady,  who  will  certify  that  in 
the  depths  of  so  exalted  a  conscience — there  may 
not  lurk  .  .  .  another  moral  law,  whose  subtle- 
ties elude  our  vulgar  understanding?  As  in  Na- 
ture, we  see  countless  phenomena  whose  causes  are 
not  what  they  seem,  so  there  are  mysteries  in  the 
life  of  the  Spirit. 

EvAEisTA.  Ah,  no,  no,  it  cannot  be.  You  must 
be  mistaken.  There  are  cases,  of  course,  where  a 
lie  makes  plain  the  path  of  righteousness.  But  is 
this  such  a  case?    I  cannot  believe  it. 

Maequis.  That  you  may  get  a  complete  view  of 
the  matter,  listen  to  what  I  tell  you.  Virginia  as- 
sures me  that  Josefina  Perret,  without  any  room 
for  doubt  or  deception,  was  the  mother  of  that  man ; 
and  she  can  furnish  absolute  unquestionable  proofs 
.  .  .  Furthermore,  I  can  prove  that  Lazaro 
Yuste  was  not  in  Madrid  between  '63  and  ^66. 

EvAEiSTA.    My  head  swims  with  all  this,  Marquis. 

Maequis.  [Seeing  Panto j a  appear  at  the  right.] 
Here  he  comes. 

Maximo.  [Returning  to  the  front  of  stage.]  We 
confront  the  monster. 

Sister  Doeothy.  With  your  leave,  gentlemen,  I 
will  retire.  [She  goes  out  by  the  left.  Pantoja  re- 
mains a  moment  in  the  doorway.] 
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Panto JA.  [Advancing  slowly.']  Gentlemen,  par- 
don me  if  I  have  kept  you  waiting. 

Maximo.  Since  Senor  Pantoja  has  been  in- 
formed of  our  purpose  in  coming  to  La  Penitencia, 
we  need  not  state  it. 

Marquis.  [Graciously.']  We  shall  refrain  from 
repeating  it;  lest  we  should  unnecessarily  wound 
your  sensibilities,  as  you  would  then  have  to  give 
up  the  battle  for  lost. 

Pantoja.  [Serene,  without  ostentation.]  I  am 
never  beaten. 

Maximo.    That  is  saying  a  great  deal. 

Pantoja.  And  I  assure  you  Electra  has  learned 
to  despise  all  earthly  possessions,  and  will  reject  the 
inheritance. 

Maximo.     [Restraining  his  anger.]     Oh! 

EvARisTA.    You  see;  this  man  doesn't  surrender! 

Pantoja.    I  never  surrender    .     .    .    never ! 

Maximo.  So  I  see.  [Losing  control  of  himself.] 
I  shall  yet  have  to  kill  you. 

Pantoja.    I  am  prepared  to  die. 

Marquis.  "We  shall  not  have  to  resort  to  such  ex- 
itreme  measures. 

'    Pantoja.    Resort  to  what  you  will,  you  shall  al- 
ways find  me  planted  firmly  at  my  post. 

Marquis.    We  put  our  trust  in  the  law. 

Pantoja.    I  put  my  trust  in  God. 

Maximo.  The  Law  is  God  ...  or  ought  to 
be. 

Pantoja.  Oh!  gentlemen  of  the  Law,  I  assure 
you  that  Electra,  having  easily  adjusted  herself  to 
Ithis  life  of  purity,  has  fallen  in  love  with  prayer, 
iwith  the  sweet  peace  of  religion,  and  does  not  in  the 
least,  desire  to  leave  this  holy  house. 

Maximo.     [Impatiently.]     May  we  see  her? 

Pantoja.    Not  just  at  present. 
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Maximo.     [In  angry  protest.']     So? 
Panto JA.    Be  calm,  Sir. 
Maximo.    I  do  not  intend  to  be  calm  I 
EvAEisTA.    It  is  the  hour  of  prayer  for  the  choir. 
Don   Salvador  means   that   after   their   devotions 


Pantoja.  Exactly  .  .  .  And  to  convince  them 
that  I  fear  nothing,  they  may  bring  along  with  them 
besides  the  lawyer  and  whatever  government  offi- 
cials they  choose.  I  shall  order  the  doors  of  the 
house  thrown  open.  I  shall  allow  you  to  speak  as 
much  as  you  like  with  Electra,  and  if  she  wants  to 
go,  she  may  go    .    .    . 

Marquis.    Will  you  keep  your  word? 

Panto  JA.    Why  not,  since  I  put  my  trust  in  God?^,. 
{^Pantoja  and  Maximo  exchange  looks  in  silence.] 

Maximo.    I  also  put  my  trust  in  God. 

Pantoja.    Then,  in  that  case,  I  shall  await  yo 
here. 

Marquis.    We  shall  return  this  afternoon.     [Hi 
takes  Maximo  by  the  arm.] 

Pantoja.    And  we  shall  go  to  church.     [Don  Ur 
hano,  Evarista,  and  Pantoja  exeunt.] 
[Maximo  walks  restlessly  about  the  stage,  in  greats 
perturbation  of  mind.] 

Marquis.    What  do  you  say  to  that?  ^ 

Maximo.  That  this  man  with  his  eminent  ability 
for  fascinating  the  weak  and  tricking  the  strong  will 
yet  put  us  beside  ourselves.  I  have  no  bent  for  this 
kind  of  a  contest,  and  my  feelings  would  make  me 
resort  to  violence. 

Marquis.    What  would  you  do,  then? 

Maximo.  Carry  her  off  with  her  consent,  or  b; 
main  force.  If  I  lack  the  means  to  do  so,  I  will  seek 
them,  find  them,  buy  them;  bring  friends,  ac- 
complices,   a    regiment,    an    army    .    .    .     [WitJ^ 
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growing  energy  and  impetuosity.']  In  me  live  once 
again  the  days  of  romance  and  the  fierce  spirit  of 
the  feudal  age. 

Maequis.  And  he  who  thinks  and  speaks  so— is 
a  man  of  science? 

Maximo.  Extremes  meet.  [With  increasing  ex- 
citement.] This  man,  this  monster  .  .  .  must 
be  done  to  death! 

Maequis.  Let  us  not  go  so  far,  my  son.  Rather 
imitate  him ;  be  as  artful,  crafty,  persistent,  as  he. 

Maximo.  [Eagerly,  vehemently.]  No,  on  the  con- 
trary. Let  us  both  be  what  I  am ;  sincere,  frank,  dar- 
ing. Let  us  go  up  against  the  enemy  in  the  open. 
Let  us  overpower  him  if  we  can ;  if  not,  let  him  charge 
at  a  single  blow!    He  must  fall,  or  we. 

Maequis.  Ah,  no,  my  friend.  Have  a  care.  We 
must  respect  the  social  order  in  which  we  live. 

Maximo.  And  this  social  order  in  which  we  live 
will  involve  us  in  a  net  of  evasions  and  falsehoods ; 
and  in  this  net  we  shall  be  strangled  without  the  pos- 
sibility of  self  defense  .  .  .  caught,  like  fish  by 
the  gills  ...  in  the  meshes  of  a  myriad  capri- 
cious laws,  and  the  treachery  and  corruption  of  im- 
scrupulous  men. 

Maequis.  Calm  yourself.  Let  us  summon  our 
courage  for  our  encounter  this  afternoon.  Let  us 
foresee  the  obstacles,  that  we  may  fiaid  .a  way  to  meet 
them.  What  will  happen  when  we  tell  Electra  that 
you  and  she  were  not  born  of  the  same  mother  ? 

Maximo.  What  will  happen?  She  won't  believe 
us.  Her  wrong  belief  is  now  imbedded  in  her  soul 
too  deep  for  us  to  dislodge  it.  Do  you  realize  what 
continuous  suggestion  can  achieve,  how  the  atmos- 
phere of  this  house  can  stifle  the  thoughts  of  those 
who  breathe  it. 
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Marquis.    Then    let    us    use    effective    means 


Maximo.  [With  greater  vehemence.']  Yes,  effect- 
ive means ;  set  this  house  on  fire,  set  the  city  on  fire. 

Marquis.  Do  not  talk  nonsense.  In  case  the  girl 
doesn't  want  to  come  with  us,  we  shall  take  her  by 
main  force. 

Maximo.  [With  strong  feeling.]  We  shall  con- 
quer by  force,  or  perish  desperately.  I  shall  die, 
she  will  die,  we  shall  all  die. 

Marquis.  Die?  No!  "We  shall  merely  live  on 
broken  hearted.  That's  all!  So  let  us  prepare  for 
the  worst.  I  have  the  keys  to  effect  our  entrance  by 
New  Street.    Sister  Dorothy  sides  with  us.    Hush  I 

Maximo.    Ha!    Main  force!    Main  force! 

Mahquis.    No,  no ;  strategy ! 

Maximo.    Forward,  a  frontal  attack. 

Marquis.  A  flanking  movement  rather!  [Tak- 
ing him  by  the  arm.]  And  let  us  go  now,  for  our 
mere  presence  here  may  arouse  suspicion.  [Draws 
him  away.] 

Maximo.    Let's  be  gone. 

Marquis.    Trust  me. 

Maximo.    I  put  my  trust  in  God. 

Scene  II:  The  scene  changes  to  a  court-yard  in 
San  Jose  de  la  Penitencia.  At  the  right  a  wall 
of  the  church,  with  windows,  through  which  the 
light  is  shining.  At  the  left,  a  large  door  by 
which  one  passes  to  another  court-yard  which 
opens  on  the  street.  In  the  rear,  between  the 
church  and  the  building  on  the  left,  a  heavy  low 
arch,  beyond  which  in  the  background  lies  the 
cemetery  of  the  ^'Congregation.'^  A  dark  night, 
[Electra  and  Sister  Dorothu  discovered.] 
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Sister  Dorothy.  As  sure  as  it  iS  now  night,  two 
gentlemen  have  come  to  the  holy  house.  They 
would  carry  you  back  into  the  world.  Can  you  be- 
lieve it? 

Electra.  Two  gentlemen?  You  need  not  tell  me 
their  names.  My  heart  can  guess.  Maximo  and 
the  Marquis  de  Eonda!  If  they  really  mean  to 
carry  me  off,  they  greatly  distress  me.  Since  I 
came  to  this  holy  house  I  have  engaged,  as  you 
know,  in  the  wars  of  the  spirit.  I  am  trying  by  the 
grace  of  God,  to  change  into  a  sister's  love— a  very 
different  kind  of  affection  that  possessed  my 
soul.  It  is  as  though  the  sun's  warm  rays  had 
shone  into  my  heart,  and  I  must  turn  away  from 
them  to  the  cold  light  of  the  moon.  But  at  last,  in- 
cessant meditation,  the  anguish  of  my  heart,  and 
the  sweet  thoughts  God  has  sent  me,  are  giving  me 
strength  to  conquer  in  the  struggle. 

Sister  Dorothy.  My  sister,  if  you  are  confident 
of  that  new  love,  why  should  you  fear  to  meet  Max- 
imo? 

Electra.  Because  I  fear  the  moment  I  meet  him 
all  the  ground  I  have  gained  will  be  lost. 

Sister  Dorothy.  [Incredulous.]  Are  you  sure 
then  that  you  have  really  gained  any  ground? 

Electra.  Oh,  yes!  A  little  .  .  .  but  only  a 
little. 

Sister  Dorothy.  Still,  my  dear  sister,  meeting 
this  man  will  only  serve  as  a  test,  whether  you  can 

Electra.  [With  eagerness.]  Don't  say  that 
.  .  .  In  my  present  condition,  at  the  start  of  the 
fight  .  .•  .  my  conscience  would  not  be  at  peace 
one  instant.  Kind  Heaven!  I  am  tortured  either 
way:  I  can  not  love  him  as  a  brother,  and  I  must 
not  love  him  as  a  husband.     [In  a  panic]     What 
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agony!  Back  to  the  world?  No,  no  ...  I 
would  rather  stay  here,  in  this  dead  solitude.  Ah 
me,  in  this  laboratory  of  the  spirit,  where  I  am  try- 
ing to  melt  my  life,  as  it  were,  in  the  crucible — to 
mould  it  afresh. 

Sister  Doeothy.  You  deceive  yourself.  Your 
own  thoughts,  Electra,  will  not  leave  you  in  peace. 
Put  your  trust  in  God,  and  in  those  whom  God 
sends  to  you.  {Speaking  more  openly.']  My  sis- 
ter, do  not  fear  the  man  you  think  is  your  brother. 
Who  knows,  but  it  may  yet  be  proved  that  he  is 
not  your  brother? 

Electra.  {Very  much  excited.]  Hush!  Hush! 
When  my  heart  is  so  distraught,  any  word  that  sug- 
gests a  doubt  is  idle  and  cruel.  It  does  not  soothe 
me ;  but  goads  me  rather  on  to  madness.  My  God, 
give  me  the  truth, — or  death  I 

Sister  Dorothy.    Be  calm. 

Electra.  [More  and  more  excited.]  All  that 
tormented  me  when  I  came  here  revives.  Angels 
and  demons  crowd  into  my  thoughts.  Leave  me! 
Oh,  that  I  could  flee  from  myself!  {She  runs  about 
the  stage  with  great  agitation.  Sister  Dorothy  fol- 
lowing her,  a/nd  trying  to  quiet  her.] 

Sister  Dorothy.  Do  be  calm,  for  Heaven's  sake. 
Dear  sister,  your  troubles  are  near  their  end.  {She 
looks  with  anxiety  toward  the  door  on  the  left.] 

Electra.  {Imagining  that  she  hears  a  far  away 
voice.]    Listen!    My  mother  calls  me    .    .    . 

Sister  Dorothy.  Do  not  speak  wildly.  Other 
voices,  voices  of  the  living  may  be  calling  you. 

Electra.  No,  it  is  my  mother.  Hush!  [Listen- 
ing.    Panto j a  enters  from  the  right.] 

Pantoja.  My  daughter,  how  did  you  get  out  of 
the  church  without  my  seeing  you? 

Sister  Dorothy.    We  came  out  for  a  breath  of 
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fresh  air.  Eleetra  was  stifling.  [Aside.]  It  is  al- 
most time.    God  will  help  us. 

Panto JA.    My  daughter,  do  you  feel  ill? 

Electea.  [In  a  low  voice.]  My  mother  calls 
me! 

Panto  JA.  [Taking  her  hand  affectionately/.]  The 
voice  of  your  mother,  speaking  to  you  in  spirit,  will 
comfort  you ;  will  bind  you  with  bonds  of  piety  and 
love  to  this  holy  house.  [The  choir  of  novices  is 
heard  in  the  church.]  Hark,  my  daughter:  The 
voices  of  the  angels  calling  to  you  from  Heaven! 

Electea.  [Her  mind  wandering.]  It's  the  sing- 
ing of  the  children  playing  '' ring-around- the- 
rosy!"  and  among  their  young  voices— the  voice  of 
my  mother  calling  me  from  her  grave. 

Pantoja.  You  are  mistaken.  It  is  the  choir  of 
holy  angels! 

Electea.  They're  not  angels.  No,  no  .  .  . 
for  I  hear  my  name.  I  recognize  the  cries  of  the 
little  children.  They  move  me  to  the  quick.  It  is 
the  little  brothers  of  the  Son  of  Man  who  fills  our 
life  with  joy!  [The  choir  of  novices  is  still  heard, 
more  faintly.] 

Pantoja.  [Restless.]  Sister  Dorothy,  tell  the 
sister  on  duty  to  watch  the  doors  on  New  Street 
and  Eonda  Street.     [Points  to  the  right  and  left.] 

SisTEE  DoEOTHY.    At  oucc,  sir. 

Pantoja.  No,  no.  I'll  go  myself.  I  can  trust 
nobody.  I'll  have  all  the  court-yards,  all  the  pas- 
sage-ways and  all  the  comers  of  the  building 
watched.  [Alarmed,  thinking  he  hears  a  noise.] 
Hush!    Don't  you  hear  something? 

SisTEE  DoEOTHY.  What?  No,  sir.  It  must  be 
your  imagination. 
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Panto JA.  I  thought  I  caught  the  sound  of  voices 
.  .  .  and  of  knocking  at  some  door  in  the  distance. 
[Listens.] 

Sister  Dorothy.  In  what  direction?  [Looking 
to  the  right,  at  rear  of  stage,  behind  the  church.] 

pANTOJA.  The  infirmary!  Oh,  I  have  no  peace! 
I  must  see  for  myself.  Electra,  go  back  to  the 
church.  Sister,  take  her.  Wait  for  me  there. 
[Hurrying  them.]  Quick!  [Leads  them  to  the 
church  door.  He  goes  out  hastily  and  in  great  ex- 
citement at  the  rear  on  the  right.  Sister  Dorothy 
watches  him  disappear,  takes  Electra's  hand  and 
quickly  draws  her  back  to  the  center  of  the  stage. 
Electra,  as  if  without  volition,  allows  herself  to  he 
led.] 

Sister  Dorothy.     This  way.    Not  to  the  church. 

Electra.    Here !    Fresh  air !     The  breath  of  life ! 

Sister  Dorothy.  [Aside  anxiously.]  This  is  the 
hour  set  by  the  Marquis.  We  must  use  every  min- 
ute, every  second,  or  the  opportunity  will  be  lost. 
[Looking  to  the  left.]  I  am  going  to  show  them  the 
way  into  this  court-yard.  [Aloud.]  Sister,  wait 
here  for  me. 

Electra.  [Alarmed.]  Where  are  you  going? 
[Clutches  her  arm.] 

Sister  Dorothy.  [Forcibly  disengaging  herself.] 
For  your  sake,  I  am  keeping  watch,  to  restore  you 
to  health,  and  to  life.  Prepare  to  leave  this  house 
of  death  and  take  me  with  you. 

Electra.     [Trembling.]     Sister,  do  not  leave  me. 

Sister  Dorothy.  This  very  moment  decides  your 
fate.  You  shall  return  to  the  world.  You  shall  meet 
Maximo. 

Electra.    When? 

Sister  Dorothy.  At  once.  You  will  see  him  come 
in  that  way.     [Points   to   the   left.]     Hush    .    .    . 
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be  brave    .    .    .     !    Don't  hold  me    .    .    .    Don't 
stir  from  here.     [Runs  out  at  left.] 

Electka.  Blessed  Lord,  Holy  Virgin!  .  .  . 
Can  it  be  true?  .  .  .  There  I  shall  see  him? 
[She  thinks  she  sees  Maximo  in  the  dark.]  He  .  .  . 
There  he  is  .  .  .  Maximo!  [Speaking  as  if  in 
a  dream,  she  drams  hack  as  she  would  from  a  real 
being.]  Leave  me  ...  let  me  go  ...  I 
cannot  love  you  as  a  brother,  I  cannot  .  .  .  The 
crucible  is  in  the  fire,  and  in  it  I  wish  to  cast  my 
heart  anew.  Do  you  not  understand  why  I  cannot 
look  at  you?  .  .  .  Why  then  do  you  stare  at  me? 
.  .  .  Do  not  take  me  back  into  the  world  .  .  . 
I  seek  the  truth  here.  My  mother  calls  me.  [Des- 
perately.] Mother,  mother!  [Turns  her  face  to  the 
rear  of  the  stage.  As  Electra's  last  words  ring  out, 
the  figure  of  Eleuteria  appears,  very  beautiful  and 
in  the  garb  of  a  nun.  Her  back  to  the  audience,  her 
arms  outstretched.]  Oh !  [A  long  pause.  Electra 
gazes  at  the  vision.] 
[The  Shade  of  Eleuteria  faintly  shows  against  the 

dark  background.    Electra  moves  towards  her. 
They  face  each  other,  almost  within  reach.] 

Shade.  I  am  your  mother,  and  I  am  come  to  ease 
the  anguish  of  your  thwarted  love.  My  words  will 
bring  peace  again  to  your  heart.  No  tie  of  Nature 
binds  you  to  the  man  who  chose  you  for  his  wife. 
What  you  were  told,  was  an  invention,  suggested  by 
affection  for  you,  to  draw  you  to  our  company  and 
the  quiet  of  this  holy  house. 

Electea.     Oh,  mother,  what  blessed  comfort! 

Shade.  The  comfort  of  the  truth,  and  with  truth 
go  strength  and  hope.  My  daughter,  look  upon  this 
brief  immurement  as  ta  test  for  the  temper  of  your 
soul  and  do  not  blame  him  who  brought  it  upon  you. 
If  bridal  love  and  the  joys  of  home  invite  you,  sur- 
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render  to  their  sweet  allurements,  and  do  not  pursue 
here  a  sanctity  unto  which  you  might  not  attain. 
For  God  is  everywhere.    I  could  not  find  him  any- 
where but  here.    Go  you  and  seek  him  in  his  world, 
by  paths  better  than  those  I  trod,  and    .    .    .     [The 
voice  dies  dway  and  the  Vision  fades  out  as  Max- 
imo's  is  heard  calling.] 
Maximo.     [At  the  door  to  the  left.]    Electra! 
[Running  to  Maximo.]     Ah! 
[At  the  right.]     My  daughter,  where 


Electra. 

Pantoja. 
are  you? 

Maequis. 

Maximo. 

Pantoja. 

Maximo. 
life! 


She's  here,  with  us. 
She  is  ours. 

Will  you  desert  me! 
It's  not  desertion.    It  is  her  return  to 


CUETAIN. 


THE  DRAMATIC  SEASON  AND  THE  SPIRIT 
OF  THE  TIME. 

NE  who  has  kept  watch  of  the  the- 
atrical season  just  closed,  and  striven 
to  see  its  significance  and  estimate  the 
value  of  the  drama  produced,  finds  it 
somewhat  puzzling  to  find  a  dominant 
tendency.  Is  there  any  meaning  in  the 
seething  succession  of  plays,  good,  bad  and  between 
the  two,  which  America  has  been  able  to  witness 
from  autumn  to  spring,  in  the  great  cities?  Is 
there,  in  truth,  any  revelation  of  the  Zeitgeist  to  be 
detected  in  this  huddle  of  offerings;  and,  more  im- 
portant, does  the  stage  in  some  measure  reflect  the 
national  life,  taking  on  therefore  social  value  and 
having  an  educational  mission  to  the  people?  Does 
the  art  of  the  drama  show,  on  the  whole,  any  pro- 
gress in  this  country,  judged  by  the  season's  efforts? 
Such  like  questions  naturally  arise  in  the  mind  of 
anyone  who  has  a  sincere  interest  in  the  advance 
of  our  national  drama  and  the  welfare  of  the  play- 
house which  is  its  home. 

The  managers  are  a  unit  in  declaring  that  it  has 
been  a  most  disastrous  year  in  theatre  annals;  a 
statement,  which,  allowing  for  the  emotional  exag- 
geration of  grief,  is  just  in  indicating  that  the  fail- 
ures have  indeed  been  many.  But  quite  aside  from 
financial  success  or  failure  (the  critic  must  be  per- 
mitted a  haughty  indifference  to  the  money  test), 
can  one  who  demands  in  the  dramas  he  witnesses  a 
vital  interpretation  of  life  and  some  art  in  the  han- 
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dling  of  that  very  difficult  form,  a  play,  say  any 
word  of  cheer  concerning  the  current  exhibition? 

The  present  writer,  who  saw  a  dozen  or  more 
pieces  in  New  York,  Boston  and  Chicago,  chosen 
out  of  many  more  because  they  seemed  to  hold  out 
some  promise  of  civilized  entertainment,  has  been 
struck  by  the  variety  of  the  product,  and  is  by  no 
means  pessimistic  with  regard  to  his  personal  ex- 
perience. After  all  reservations  are  made,  a  sea- 
son which  included  ''The  Upstart,'^  ''The  Blue 
Bird,''  "Chantecler,"  "The  Eeturn  of  Peter 
Grimm,"  "The  Thunderbolt,"  "Anti-Matrimony," 
"The  Scarecrow,"  "The  Havoc,"  "The  Faun," 
"The  Concert,"  "The  Boss,"  "Pomander  Walk," 
"The  Piper,"  "It  Can't  Be  as  Bad  as  All  That," 
"The  Three  Daughters  of  M.  Dupont,"  and  "As  a 
Man  Thinks,"  can  not  fairly  be  called  altogether 
negligible,  in  fact,  the  list,  by  no  means  complete, 
is  rather  impressive. 

If  one  analyses  it  a  little,  one  is  struck  with  the 
cosmopolitan  nature  of  the  drama  purveyed.  Three 
of  the  playwrights  represented  are  British :  Pinero, 
Jones,  Parker;  five  of  them  are  well-known  Ameri- 
cans, Belasco,  Mackaye,  Sheldon,  Peabody  and 
Thomas;  three  by  Americans  unknown  or  new  to 
the  drama;  France  is  represented  by  Rostand,' 
Maeterlinck  and  Brieux,  Austria  by  Bahr.  Of  the 
sixteen  plays  named,  just  half,  as  it  happens,  are 
of  native  manufacture.  The  home-made  percent- 
age could  be  raised,  if  we  chose  to  include  such 
popular  drama  of  the  season  as  "The  Gamblers" 
and  "The  Deep  Purple."  As  to  kinds,  the  plays 
range  all  the  way  from  the  romantic  fantasy  of 
"The  Blue  Bird"  and  the  poetic  allegory  of  "Chan- 
tecler,"  to  the  diversified  satiric  prose  of  "The 
Concert,"  "The  Havoc,"  or  "The  F'aun." 
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But  to  return  to  the  mood  of  query:  Can  any- 
thing be  learned  from  the  list?  A  few  deductions 
can  perhaps  be  ventured,  along  with  the  frank  con- 
fession that  no  clearly  marked  movement  is  to  be 
discovered.  We  may,  however,  comfort  ourselves 
with  the  reflection  that  it  is  unlikely  any  definite 
movement  was  discernible  to  a  contemporary  in  the 
Elizabethan  period,  with  its  fifteen  hundred  or 
more  dramas,  of  which  a  scant  twenty-five  to  thirty 
have  in  any  true  sense  survived. 

For  one  thing,  the  dramas  most  discussed  and 
best  liked  have  been  prevailingly  true  to  life ;  have 
satirized  its  follies,  exposed  its  dangers,  warned 
against  its  pitfalls  or  glorified  its  higher  issues.  I 
think  it  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  even  in  farce 
and  melodrama— ''Baby  Mine,"  or  ''The  Deep  Pur- 
ple,'^ the  giggle  or  the  thrill  of  the  unthoughtful— 
more  verisimilitude  with  life,  a  clt)ser  touch  with 
human  psychology,  is  now  demanded  (albeit  uncon- 
sciously) by  our  audiences.  And  beyond  all  ques- 
tion, this  stands  for  gain.  Dramas  of  spiritual  im- 
port, like  "The  Scarecrow,"  receive  praise  because 
they,  quite  as  truly  as  plays  of  more  "practical" 
bent,  seize  on  some  striking  truth  of  the  human 
soul,  visualizing  psychology  in  terms  of  the  foot- 
lights. 

Then,  too,  the  public  seems  willing  to  take  ro- 
mance for  its  own  sake,  not  necessarily  buttressed 
up  by  the  conventional  appeals  of  suspense,  situa- 
tion and  climax,  the  grandstand  tricks  of  the  the- 
atre. The  success  of  such  a  thing  as  "Pomander 
Walk"  would  imply  this.  It  was  simply  a  quaint 
and  charming  bit  of  Georgian  life,  violating  the 
regular  rules,  but  winning  favor  in  the  teeth  of 
them.  When  I  saw  it  the  second  night  of  its  run,  I 
could  but  hope  against  belief  that  it  would  be  ac- 
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cepted ;  yet  the  fear  was  unfounded.  The  warm  re 
ception  given  a  child  play  like  ''Eebecca  of  Sunny- 
brook  Farm'*  and  a  morality  play  like  ''The  Pass- 
ing of  the  Third  Floor  Back,"  neither  of  them  dra- 
matic in  the  technical  sense,  would  seem  to  point  to 
the  same  instinct  in  playgoers  today. 

Another  thought  suggested  by  the  season:  plays 
of  American  motive,  such  as  ''The  Gamblers," 
"The  Scarecrow,"  "The  Boss,"  are  welcomed  by 
managers  glad  to  get  native  drama;  nevertheless, 
the  foreign  competition  is  still  very  strong,  and  in 
this  respect  the  conditions  as  yet  are  far  from  what 
we  might  desire. 

A  glance  at  the  New  Theatre's  bead-roll  of  plays 
strikingly  illustrates  the  statement.  "The  Piper" 
and  "The  Arrow  Maker"  are  the  only  dramas  for 
the  year's  list  which  fall  into  the  native  category. 
Despite  the  marked  approval  with  which  the  public 
has  received  dramas  of  American  initiative,— "The 
Lion  and  the  Mouse,"  "The  Gentleman  From  In- 
diana," and  their  kind,— it  is  evident  that  some 
one,— playwright,  manager  or  what  you  will,— is 
timid  to  meet  the  demand,  or  else  fails  through  in- 
capacity. Practical  reasons  on  the  managerial  side 
still  seem  to  favor  the  foreign-made  play:  at  least, 
so  the  current  statistics  would  appear  to  teach.  Nor 
does  the  cosmopolitan  nature  of  all  modern  art  ex- 
plain this ;  it  is  due,  in  part,  to  the  commercial 
ideals  largely  controlling  the  American  theatre. 
Perhaps  the  sad  experiences  of  the  present  season, 
with  foreign  failures  as  thick  as  leaves  on  Vallom- 
brosa,  will  make  for  a  saner  attitude  towards  na- 
tive work.  For  after  all,  to  get  a  sound,  accredited, 
worthy  drama  in  this  country,  we  must  emphasize 
that  which  comes  out  of  the  native  life;  the  proper 
orientation  of  an  American  play  is  from  the  United 
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States  as  a  centre.  Mr.  Jones'  wise  word  in  his 
Columbia  University  lecture  should  be  heeded  by- 
all  concerned,  managers  most  of  all: 

''I  think  it  impossible  to  doubt  that  with  the 
abundant  energy  and  youth  of  this  nation,  its  cease- 
less and  varied  activities,  its  thirst  for  knowledge, 
its  desire  to  excel  in  literature  and  art,— I  think  it 
impossible  to  doubt  that  you  will  inscribe  many 
great  and  worthy  names  on  the  roll  of  the  world's 
literature.  But  if  you  cannot  claim  to  have  a  roll 
of  distinctively  American  writers  today,  do  you  not 
admit  my  major  contention  that,  at  any  rate  for  the 
present  moment,  you  have  not  in  your  national  life 
those  underlying  conditions,  that  prepared  soil,  in 
which  alone  a  national  drama  can  grow?  I  do  not 
say  that  you  are  not  on  the  eve  of  developing  those 
conditions.  Perhaps  they  are  crumbling  and  de- 
caying in  England.  Perhaps  they  are  ripening  in 
America.  I  do  not  say  that  some  penetrative  leaven 
of  just  clear  thought  and  feeling  may  not  so  work 
in  the  American  theatre  today  as  wholly  to  change 
the  tastes  and  habits  of  your  play-going  public.  It 
is  largely  a  matter  of  habit." 

It  would,  in  truth,  seem  as  if  the  soil  were  ripe,  in 
the  sense  that  the  public  is  ready,  and  the  drama- 
tists eager  to  supply  the  seed ;  let  the  managers  on 
all  sides  prefer  the  native  product,  other  things  be- 
ing equal,  and  the  native  drama  will  grow  out  of 
the  ground  as  naturally  and  sweetly  as  do  the 
kindly  fruits  of  the  earth. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  our  stage  should  be  in- 
hospitable to  the  best  from  all  lands,  that  dramatic 
or  any  other  art  should  not  be  in  a  sense  independ- 
ent of  national  boundaries.  Nor  is  it  to  turn  the 
shoulder  upon  the  educational  advantages  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  dramatic  past,  with  its  standard 
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plays  always  welcome  on  the  boards  of  any  play- 
house which  aims  to  be  broad,  varied  and  stimulat- 
ing. But  it  is  to  assume  that  no  representative 
drama  can  be,  or  ever  has  been  established  and 
maintained,  which  does  not  in  the  main  deal  with 
contemporary  ideals  and  has  not  a  sort  of  ethnic  self- 
expression  as  its  natural,  yes,  its  inevitable  pur- 
pose. The  history  of  the  great  drama  of  Greece, 
Spain,  England  and  France  is  sufficient  illustration 
of  this  assertion. 

Another  lesson  the  current  season  seems  to  teach, 
is  the  growing  appetite  for  drama  that  is  imagina- 
tive, humanitarian,  and  not  afraid  of  the  psychic 
appeal ;  a  fact  culminatingly  shown  for  several  sea- 
sons past.  The  earlier  success  of  ''The  Servant  in 
the  House,"  the  later  successes  of  its  fellows,  ''The 
Passing  of  the  Third  Floor  Back"  and  "The  Dawn 
of  Tomorrow;"  the  favor  extended  to  "The  Eeturn 
of  Peter  Grimm,"  the  glad  receptivity  awarded 
plays  like  "The  Blue  Bird"  and  "The  Piper," 
where  imagination  intertwines  with  legend  to  spir- 
itual results, — all  this  has  its  plain  intimation  of  a 
salutary  and  most  hopeful  mood  among  play- 
goers,—to  call  it  no  more.  Obviously,  many  folk  in 
this  land  of  alleged  materialism  are  not  averse  to 
fairy  poetry  or  psychic  wonder.  When  the  practical 
manager  faced  the  climax  scene  of  "The  Witching 
Hour,"  at  a  first  reading,  he  was  sure  it  could 
not  hold  an  audience;  it  seemed  absurd  to  believe 
that  an  appeal  to  "suggestion,"  to  psychic  control, 
could  carry  in  the  crucial  moment  of  a  drama.  So 
the  play  was  refused :  to  become  the  greatest  finan- 
cial property  of  a  veteran  and  very  successful 
dramatist,  Augustus  Thomas.  He,  luckily,  was 
astute  enough  to  see  that  the  interest  in  psychic 
things,— telepathy,  and  the  like,— was  in  the  air  we 
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breathe  today ;  as  definitely  a  power  and  as  vital  to 
the  thought  of  men  even  as  stocks  and  bonds  and 
elections.  And  so,  having  the  courage  of  his  con- 
victions, he  wrought  out  of  that  faith  a  climax  of 
sweeping  strength.  It  is  not  too  much  to  believe 
that  from  this  time  and  more  and  more  in  the  fu- 
ture, the  higher  imaginative  appeal  as  well  as  the 
appeal  that  is  childlike  and  innocent  and  fair,— 
that  of  ''The  Blue  Bird"  and  ''The  Piper"  and 
"Rebecca  of  Sunnybrook  Farm,"— can  count  upon 
a  large  and  loyal  patronage. 

It  cannot  even  be  said  that  our  American  public 
is  hostile  to  plays  written  in  verse,  if  only  the  es- 
sence of  good  drama  be  at  the  same  time  furnished. 
Mr.  Faversham's  experience  with  "Herod"  last 
season  is  instructive;  the  Phillips  play  lost  money 
in  New  York,  but  the  loss  was  recouped  when  it 
went  on  its  tour.  Often  will  it  be  found  that  the 
general  verdict  is  necessary  as  a  corrective  of  that 
of  the  metropolis.  Nor  does  the  fact  that  Miss  Pea- 
body's  "The  Piper"  is  written  in  blank  verse  seem 
to  militate  against  the  evident  cordiality  of  its  re- 
ception. 

Indeed,  the  last  word  on  this  matter  of  poetic 
drama  has  not  been  said.  I  believe  the  truth  to  be, 
that  while  the  main  mood  of  our  day  in  stage  litera- 
ture, as  in  letters  in  general,  is  realistic  (to  use  the 
stale  but  convenient  term),  it  is  nevertheless  a  fact 
that,  if  a  really  poetic  motive  be  chosen  for  han- 
dling, with  the  accompanying  elevation  of  charac- 
ter, scene  and  speech,  blank  verse  as  the  accepted 
medium  for  the  higher  reaches  of  human  experience 
is  still  perfectly  suitable,  and  can  be  used  with  the 
result  of  an  added  beauty,  where  all  is  beautiful. 
Verse  in  the  hands  of  a  D'Annunzio,  a  Phillips, 
a  Yeats  or  a  Peabody,  is  felt  to  be  right  and  proper. 
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because  their  themes  and  the  life  view  of  the  artists 
demand  it.  Similarly,  certain  prose  dramas,  by 
Maeterlinck,  Synge  and  Moody,  are  in  the  broad 
sense  poetic  and  are  liked  neither  more  nor  less, 
than  if  they  were  cast  in  the  mould  of  a  definite 
meter.  No  statement  is  cheaper  or  more  shallow 
than  that  which  supinely  declares  that  blank  verse 
as  a  form  for  modern  work  is  unnatural.  A  suffi- 
cient answer  would  be  to  say  that  all  art  is  unnat- 
ural, for  that  matter,  if  by  the  word  you  mean  any 
departure  from  life  literally  set  down.  It  is  well 
to  remind  ourselves  of  Stevenson's  dictum,  that  art 
exists  only  because  of  its  diiference  from  life. 

It  may  also  be  asserted  with  satisfaction  that  our 
current  plays  are,  on  the  whole,  improving  in  the 
matter  of  technic.  There  is  no  question  that  the  art 
of  play-making— first  the  business,  then  the  art,  is 
the  natural  order  of  growth— is  fast  being  learned, 
and  that  the  average  drama  today  in  a  legitimate 
theatre  is  better  constructed,  less  absurd  in  its 
psychology,  more  likely  to  obey  the  laws  that  gov- 
ern clean  dramaturgy,  than  was  true  a  few  years 
ago.  A  proof  that  we  have  advanced  in  these  things 
is  given  by  the  amused  tolerance  wherewith  one 
witnesses  some  drama  of  repute  dating  from  ear- 
lier years,— if  only  a  decade.  It  now  appears  an- 
tiquated or  at  least  loose  in  the  joints.  Almost 
without  realizing  it,  we  have  come  to  expect  and  to 
get  a  defter  handicraft.  I  happened  to  witness 
this  winter  a  revival  of  Eobertson's  ''Caste,"  that 
sterling  comedy  of  a  generation  ago;  one  that  will 
always  hold  a  certain  place  in  English  dramatic  his- 
tory. A  polite  audience  all  but  tittered  openly  at 
its  glaring  lapses,  its  mechanical  articulation,  and 
its  departures  from  truth. 

And  in  beholding  that  brilliant  farce  of  Wilde's, 
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''The  Importance  of  Being  Earnest,"  although  it 
is  but  sixteen  years  since  it  was  written,  the  auditor 
felt  it  to  be  old-fashioned,  and  found  his  admira- 
tion of  its  ingenuity  of  idea  and  undoubted  intel- 
lectual values  curiously  mingled  with  an  amused 
sense  of  by-gone  tricks ;  it  had  a  rococo  air.  Today 
Wilde  would  be  the  first  to  change  its  method. 

Most  important  of  all,  to  return  to  my  key-note, 
is  it  not  a  fair  deduction  from  the  season's  work, 
whatever  its  faults  and  shortcomings,  its  foolish- 
ness and  filth,  that  slowly  but  surely,  our  drama  is 
gaining  in  reality?  I  mean  that  it  is  beginning  to 
see  and  to  illustrate  the  truth  that  the  business  of 
the  stage  is  to  show  us  life:  life  as  fact  and  deed, 
as  thought  and  dream.  It  is  becoming  more  and 
more  impatient  of  the  Charles  Lamb  notion  that  the 
drama  has  no  relation  to  the  habitable  world ;  that, 
as  the  inimitable  essayist  put  it  in  the  last  century 
when  speaking  of  the  Eestoration  Comedy,  "The 
whole  is  a  passing  pageant,  where  we  should  sit  as 
unconcerned  at  the  issues,  for  life  or  death,  as  at 
the  battle  of  the  frogs  and  mice.*' 

To  assume  that  position,  is  not  alone  to  refuse 
moral  significance  to  the  most  tremendous  of  the 
forms  of  art,  but  to  strip  it  of  reality  as  well:  and 
that  is  no  longer  possible.  The  merest  gallery 
yokel  knows  he  is  witnessing  at  least  a  piece  of  life, 
and  judges  it  accordingly.  We  have  set  that  much 
firm  ground  under  our  feet.  And  starting  with  this 
demand  for  reality,  we  must  now  go  on  to  demand 
also  a  fine  art;  life  made  beautiful,  significant,  illu- 
minative. To  this  end,  nothing  is  more  needed 
than  the  traning  of  an  intelligent  theatre  audience. 
The  hope  of  securing  a  rational  native  drama  rests 
here:— a  drama  to  point  to  with  justifiable  pride 
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when  we  would  impress  the  visitor  from  abroad 
with  our  civilization. 

The  colleges  and  schools  of  the  land  are  doing 
not  a  little  to  develop  such  an  audience  by  the  atten- 
tion they  are  now  giving  to  the  drama  as  a  study, 
and  as  work  in  their  dramatic  clubs.  Various  or- 
ganizations made  up  of  intelligent  well-wishers  and 
patrons  of  the  playhouse  are  beginning  to  exercise 
a  distinct  influence.  Dramatic  critics,  as  they  are 
increasingly  respected  in  their  immensely  valuable 
labors,  are  sure  to  have  an  important  part  in  this 
much-to-be-desired  end.  It  will  be  as  well  for  all 
who  are  interested  in  the  theatre  to  refrain  from 
laying  all  the  blame  upon  the  broad  backs  of  the 
commercial  managers;  and  looking  to  our  own  de- 
linquencies, to  realize  that  with  a  rightly  prepared, 
responsive  public  of  enlightened  theatre  goers,  all 
the  rest  will  come.  If  American  audiences  concede 
liberty  of  subject  to  the  playwright,  accept  the  stage 
as  an  arena  for  the  presentation  of  the  vital  ques- 
tions of  life,  and  insist,  moreover,  that  the  "job" 
shall  be  well  done— technically  sound,  because 
thereby  alone  will  the  truths  of  human  nature  be 
effectively  forced  over  the  footlights— the  drama's 
future  will  be  safe.  To  prepare  that  audience, 
everything  centres  in  that.  Even  an  endowed  the- 
atre is  only  a  means  to  that  end.  For  just  as  water 
seeks  a  level,  so  the  drama  of  a  people  instinctively 
strives  to  be  in  touch  with  that  people 's  ideal.  The 
dramatist  who  is  ahead  of  his  time,  as  the  saying  is, 
can  point  the  way :  but  the  people  must  take  it,  if  a 
national  literature  is  to  be  spoken  from  the  boards 
of  the  playhouse,  speaking  with  the  tongues  of  an- 
gels, yes,  but  also  with  the  tongues  of  men. 

ElCHARD  BUKTON. 


GOLDONI  AND  MOLIEEE. 

^N  THE  twenty-first  day  of  January, 
1793,  Louis  the  Sixteenth  of  France 
mounted  the  steps  of  the  guillotine  in 
the  Place  de  la  Eevolution,  his  last 
words  to  those  he  termed  *'his  unfor- 
tunate people"  being  cut  short  by 
drum  beats  and  cries  of  hate.  It  seems  remarkable 
that,  at  a  time  so  appalling,  the  representatives  of 
the  people  should  have  honoured  a  foreigner  who 
had  held  a  post  in  the  royal  household ;  yet  on  Feb- 
ruary 7th,  1793,  barely  a  fortnight  after  "Citizen 
Capet"  had  been  put  to  death,  Marie- Joseph  Che- 
nier,  a  poet  and  deputy,  whose  more  brilliant 
brother  was  soon  to  meet  a  similar  fate,  arose  in  the 
national  convention  and  pronounced  these  words, 
extraordinary  for  a  moment  when  France,  having 
murdered  her  king,  stood  at  bay  before  outraged 
Europe : 

"Kings  encourage  letters  through  pride,  rrom  a  spirit  of  grati- 
tude, justice  and  healthy  policy,  free  nations  should  uphold  them.  I 
shall  not  expand  this  truth  uselessly,  for  Frenchmen  and,  above  all, 
for  legislators;  but  acting  in  accordance  ■with  a  petition  sent  to  your 
committee  on  public  instruction,  I  am  here  to  arouse  the  national 
honor  in  the  cause  of  an  old  foreigner,  an  illustrious  author,  who, 
for  thirty  years,  has  called  France  his  home,  and  whose  talents  and 
uprightness  have  earned  the  esteem  of  Europe. 

"Goldoni,  this  wise  author  and  moralist,  whom  Voltaire  has  styled 
the  Molidre  of  Italy,  was  called  to  France  in  1762  by  the  former  gov- 
ernment. Since  1768,  he  has  enjoyed  an  annual  salary  of  4,000  livres; 
this  salary,  comprising  his  whole  fortune,  being  paid  him  during  that 
time  from  the  funds  of  the  civil  list.  Since  July  last  he  has  received 
nothing,  and  now  one  of  your  decrees  reduces  to  penury  this  octogena- 
rian, whose  worthy  writings  have  made  him  deserve  so  well  at  the 
hands  of  both  France  and  Italy.  At  the  age  of  eighty-six,  with  no 
other  resource  than  the  good  heart  of  a  nephew,  who  shares  with  him 
the  scanty  proceeds  of  his  unremitting  toil,  he  sinks  to  his  grave, 
oppressed  by  infirmities  and  miseries,  yet  blessing  heaven  that  he  dies 
a  Frenchman  and  a  Republican." 

149 
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Goldoni's  republicanism  is  a  matter  of  considera- 
ble doubt,  yet  Chenier's  glowing  words  inspired  the 
national  convention  to  the  passage  of  a  bill  decree- 
ing that  the  annual  stipend  of  4,000  livres,  accorded 
him  in  1768,  should  henceforth  be  paid  him  from  the 
national  treasury.  By  one  of  those  ironies  that 
often  make  historical  truth  stranger  than  fiction, 
Goldoni,  the  '^ octogenarian, "  whose  ''talents  and 
uprightness  had  earned  the  esteem  of  Europe,"  as 
well  as  of  that  volatile  assembly,  lay  in  his  coffin 
at  his  lodgings  in  the  rue  Pavee-Saint-Sauveur  at 
the  time  this  action  was  taken,  Chenier  being  un- 
aware, when  he  made  his  motion,  that  the  man  he 
lauded  had  died  in  want  on  the  previous  day. 

Goldoni's  death  is  not,  however,  a  matter  for 
present  comment,  but  rather  the  phrase  in  Che- 
nier's remarkable  address  in  which  he,  a  devoted 
disciple  of  the  sage  of  Ferney,  speaks  of  Goldoni  as 
''This  wise  author  and  moralist  whom  Voltaire  has 
styled  'the  Moliere  of  Italy.'  "  For  over  a  century 
the  imputation  of  these  words  has  clung  to  Goldoni, 
a  stone  to  drown  him,  for,  of  all  literary  handicaps, 
none  is  more  unsurmountable  than  to  be  likened  to 
a  dead  master  whom  the  world  reveres.  In  Gol- 
doni's case,  the  likening  is  justified  by  the  nature 
of  his  work  rather  than  by  the  manner  of  its  ac- 
complishment. He  wrote  comedies — five  times  as 
many,  indeed,  as  did  Moliere — but  he  wrote  them  in 
a  style  quite  his  own.  To  call  Goldoni  "the  Mo- 
liere of  Italy"  is  unjust  to  his  originality. 

Although  Chenier  imputes  the  framing  of  this 
epithet  to  Voltaire,  no  documentary  evidence  has 
yet  been  unearthed  to  prove  that  the  Apostle  of 
Eeason  ever  so  styled  Goldoni.  Indeed,  Voltaire, 
too  shrewd  a  critic  to  be  led  so  far  afield,  appreci- 
ated more  keenly  than  any  of  his  contemporaries 
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the  very  qualities  that  distinguish  the  genius  of 
Goldoni  from  that  of  Moliere. 

The  personal  relations  of  the  **  witty,  profligate, 
and  thin"  philosopher  and  the  Italian  master  of 
comedy  date  from  the  year  1760,  when  their  mutual 
friends,  Albergati  Capaeelli  and  Paradisi,  warmly 
recommended  Goldoni,  then  about  to  set  out  for 
France,  to  Voltaire.  This  remarkable  Frenchman 
already  admired  his  Italian  colleague's  work  so 
highly  that,  in  writing  to  Albergati  about  him,  he 
was  constrained  to  say  that,  when  he  read  his  com- 
edies, he  loved  his  personality,  Goldoni  being  truly 
"a  good  man,  a  good  character,  wholly  natural, 
wholly  truthful;"  while  in  another  letter  to  the 
same  correspondent,  after  nominating  Dame  Na- 
ture as  arbiter  in  the  dispute  between  Goldoni  and 
his  adversaries,  Voltaire  puts  this  epigram  into  her 
mouth : 

"To  every  author  faults  pertain, 
But  that  Goldoni  has  painted  me." 

At  a  later  date  the  Frenchman  avows  that  "Nature 
was  right  in  saying  that  Goldoni  had  painted  her, ' ' 
Voltaire  having  been  on  this  occasion  ''her  secre- 
tary;" at  the  same  time  he  avers  that  *'the  painter 
would  greatly  honor  the  little  secretary  if  he  would 
deign  to  put  his  name  somewhere."  ''He  can  num- 
ber me  among  his  most  ardent  partisans,"  Voltaire 
adds,'  "and  I  should  feel  much  honored  by  a  small 
place  in  his  catalogue."  Moreover,  in  writing  to 
Goldoni  before  he  met  him,  he  announces  himself 
as  his  "most  outspoken  partisan  and  sincere  ad- 
mirer, and  already  the  best  friend  that  he  has  in 
France,"  asserting  also  that  Goldoni  has  purified  the 
Italian  stage  and  "snatched  his  country  from  the 
hands  of  the  Harlequins,"  his  comedies  being 
"Italy  delivered  from  the  Goths."    "Painter  and 
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son  of  nature,**  he  calls  him  too;  while  on  a  pre- 
vious occasion  he  speaks  of  him  as  the  ''child  of 
nature,"  and  at  a  later  date  addresses  him  as  "lov- 
ing painter  of  nature."  Moreover,  he  had  already 
declared  to  Albergati  that  he  had  called  Goldoni 
and  should  ever  call  him  the  ''Painter  of  nature," 
while  he  addresses  the  dramatist  himself  as  "my 
dear  beloved  of  nature,"  thereby  showing  his  in- 
sight into  the  Italian's  genius;  a  fact  further  at- 
tested by  his  statement  to  Goldoni  himself  that  he 
Is  always  charmed  by  the  "ease  and  naturalness  of 
his  style." 

Voltaire  was  also  alive  to  Goldoni 's  faults, 
for  when  the  Italian  proposed  to  Write  another 
opera  bouffe,  he  said  that  "Those  things  are  not 
within  his  province."  But  he  appreciated  his 
moral  qualities  as  well  as  his  naturalism,  a  fact  evi- 
denced by  his  statement  that  Goldoni  *s  comedies 
"all  end  in  a  moral  that  recalls  both  the  subject 
and  the  plot  of  the  play  and  proves  that  this  sub- 
ject and  this  plot  are  made  to  make  men  wiser  and 
better."  Furthermore,  Voltaire  declared  that 
"The  Beneficent  Bear"  {Le  Bourru  Bienfaisant) 
"was  written  to  give  all  countries  models  of  good 
taste,  and  that  it  marked  an  epoch  in  French  lit- 
erature. '  * 

Indeed,  it  seems  unlikely  that  Voltaire  ever  called 
Goldoni  "the  Moliere  of  Italy"  in  the  emphatic  way 
in  which  Chenier  quotes  him,  the  poet-deputy's 
words  being  doubtless  spoken,  as  Signor  Guerzoni 
suggests,  "merely  to  touch  the  hearts  of  his  col- 
leagues in  the  national  convention,  which  are  never, 
as  we  know,  of  delicate  fibre."  As  this  author  goes 
on  to  say,  "What  is  excusable  in  Chenier  on  such  an 
occasion  is  no  longer  so  to  the  man  who  is  asked  to 
pronounce,  not  a  political  opinion,  but  a  literary 
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judgment,  those  words,  'Goldoni  is  the  Moliere  of 
Italy,'  being  so  contrary  to  all  fact,  biographical, 
historical,  literary,  and  dramatic,  that  they  do  not 
even  possess  the  comparative  value  of  metaphor.'* 
Voltaire  was  too  acute  in  his  judgment  of  Goldoni 
to  have  termed  him  the  Moliere  of  Italy  except  in  a 
tone  of  banter.  There  being  no  documentary  evi- 
dence to  confirm  Chenier's  statement  that  he  did  so 
call  him,  the  mistake  of  foisting  this  unwieldy 
epithet  upon  the  ''painter  of  nature"  should  with 
greater  verisimilitude  be  attributed  to  Goldoni 's 
own  countrymen,  who,  in  ridicule  at  least,  had  so 
likened  him  long  before  his  correspondence  with 
Voltaire  began.  Indeed,  as  early  as  1751,  Goldoni, 
Irritated  by  the  captious  critics  of  Turin,  who,  at 
each  of  his  productions,  said,  **This  is  good  but 
it  is  not  Moliere,"  protests  that  it  had  never  en- 
tered his  head  *'to  compare  himself  with  the  French 
author."    Continuing,  he  says: 

"I  knew  that  those  who  pronounced  this  vague  and  ridiculous 
judgment  merely  went  to  the  theatre  for  the  sake  of  making  the 
circuit  of  the  boxes  and  indulging  in  small  talk.  I  was  acquainted 
with  Moliere  and  respected  this  master  of  the  art  as  highly  as  the 
Piedmontese,  and  I  was  seized  instantly  with  a  desire  to  give  them  a 
convincing  proof  of  it.  I  immediately  composed  a  comedy  in  five  acts 
and  in  verse,  without  masks  or  change  of  scene  of  which  the  title  and 
principal  subject  were  Molifere  himself." 

It  would  seem  from  the  above  passage  that,  fully 
ten  years  before  Goldoni  entered  into  correspond- 
ence with  Voltaire,  his  fellow-countrymen  had  be- 
gun to  compare  him  with  Moliere,  and  that  he  re- 
sented the  comparison.  As  his  fame  grew  and  they 
became  proud  of  his  achievements,  he,  to  quote  M. 
Vapereau,  "received  from  his  compatriots  the  qual- 
ification of  'great'  and  also  of  the  'Italian  Mo- 
liere.' "  Of  this  Goldoni  gives  ample  testimony 
himself  when  relating  how  a  hostess,  "whose  exag- 
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geration  should  be  pardoned"  because  she  was 
*'well  bred  and  polite,"  introduced  him  to  a  young 
Parisian  blockhead  as  **M.  Goldoni,  the  Moliere  of 
Italy." 

That  he  revered  the  Frenchman  and  realized  his 
own  inferiority  to  him,  is  attested  more  than  once 
in  his  Memoirs.  In  declaring  character  studies  to 
be  the  source  of  good  comedy,  he  says:  '*It  is 
through  them  that  Moliere  began  his  career  and  at- 
tained to  a  degree  of  perfection  only  indicated  by 
the  ancients  and  still  unequalled  by  the  moderns." 
When  he  saw  Le  Misanthrope  performed  at  the 
Comedie  Frangaise,  he  remarked  that  ''Luckily  he 
knew  the  piece,"  it  being  ''the  one  among  Moliere 's 
works  that  he  most  esteemed."  "It  is  a  play  of 
unequalled  perfection,"  he  adds,  while  acclaiming 
Moliere  "the  first  comic  author  who  dared  to  rep- 
resent the  manners  and  foUies  of  his  own  age  and 
his  own  country."  Witnessing  that  performance 
of  Le  Misanthrope,  he  longed  for  the  joy  of  seeing 
one  of  his  own  comedies  performed  by  such  artists, 
"yet  the  best  of  my  plays,"  he  sighs,  "is  not  worth 
the  poorest  of  Moliere 's."  Again,  when  speaking 
of  those  who  so  awkwardly  compare  "the  Venetian 
author  with  the  French  author,"  he  adds  that  this 
is  to  compare  "the  pupil  with  the  Master." 

Goldoni  was  not  the  pupil  of  Moliere,  nor  was  the 
best  of  his  plays  inferior  to  the  poorest  of  the 
Frenchman's;  still  there  are  points  of  similarity 
between  the  two  which  should  not  be  overlooked  en- 
tirely. Both  learned  their  technic  in  the  same 
school — the  Improvised  Comedy  of  Italy.  By  dis- 
carding the  stereotyped  characters  and  farcical  in- 
trigues of  that  comedy  for  true  characterization 
and  human  situations,  each  created  a  national  com- 
edy of  manners.    Bearing  in  mind  the  nuance  that 
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distinguishes  naturalism  from  realism,  a  modem 
shade  of  meaning  that  makes  realism  the  broader 
art  because,  though  painting  life  as  the  artist  sees 
it,  it  is  suggestive,  as  well, — naturalism  being  but 
the  accurate  portrayal  of  that  which  actually  lies 
within  the  artist's  vision — it  may  be  said  that  Mo- 
liere  was  a  realist  and  Goldoni  a  naturalist,  the 
Frenchman  being  more  far-seeing,  though  no  more 
faithful  in  his  presentation  of  humanity  than  the 
Italian.  This  is  true  certainly  of  the  greatest  ef- 
forts of  both  poets.  Goldoni 's  Venetian  comedies 
are  true  pictures  of  the  life  of  the  people,  yet  no 
philosophy  underlies  their  faithful  humor.  On  the 
other  hand,  Moliere's  portrayals  of  French  society 
present  side  by  side  with  what  their  author  terms 
''ridiculous  likenesses,"  his  love  of  truth  and  im- 
placable enmity  of  imposture  and  formalism.  No- 
where does  Goldoni  poise  his  lance  and  ride  in  bat- 
tle array  against  the  vices  and  foibles  of  his  time. 
Lacking  the  courage  to  make  them  an  issue,  he  is 
content  to  point  his  finger,  and  therein  lies  his 
inferiority  to  Moliere. 

As  coincidents  it  may  be  noted  that  both  dram- 
atists attended  for  a  time  a  school  taught  by  Jesuits 
and  that  both  studied  law,  although  Goldoni  alone 
practised  at  the  bar.  Moreover,  each  of  these  mas- 
ters of  the  art  of  comedy,  when  harassed  by  the  crit- 
ics of  his  day,  defended  himself  by  a  dramatic  pole- 
mic, presented  upon  the  stage,  Moliere's  being 
styled  ''The  Criticism  of  the  School  for  Wives," 
{La  Critique  de  VEcole  des  femmes),  and  Goldoni 's 
"The  Comic  Theatre,"  {II  Teatro  Comico),  each 
being  a  dialogue  rather  than  a  play,  in  which  its 
author  sets  forth  his  theories  of  dramatic  art. 
Moreover,  in  a  skit  entitled  "The  Versailles  Im- 
promptu," {L'Impromptu  de  Versailles) ^  Moliere 
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presents  a  picture  of  life  behind  the  scenes,  pro- 
claiming therein  his  histrionic  creed,  while  in  ''The 
Comic  Theatre"  an  experienced  comedian  instructs 
a  novice  in  the  art  of  acting. 

Goldoni,  therefore,  in  a  single  play  emulates  two 
of  Moliere's,  if  indeed  the  disjointed  ''Comic 
Theatre"  may  be  termed  a  play;  for  while  Moliere 
in  "The  Criticism  of  the  School  for  Wives,"  pre- 
sents a  fairly  well  rounded  comedy,  Goldoni 's  po- 
lemic, Une  Poetique  mise  en  action,  as  he  styles  it, 
is  but  a  series  of  scenes,  lacking  in  connection  and 
presenting  no  real  conflict,  or  its  solution. 

Although  the  coincidences  in  the  lives  of  Moliere 
and  Goldoni  that  have  been  noted  establish  a  casual 
connection  between  them,  they  are  but  factitious 
occurrences.  It  is  in  their  treatment  of  similar 
subjects  that  the  closest  relationship  between  the 
two  dramatists  lies.  Here  Goldoni  trespasses  on 
Moliere's  preserves,  and  poacher  that  he  is,  pre- 
sents but  a  skulking  figure.  "The  Punctilious  La- 
dies," {Le  Femmine  Puntigliose)  alone  among  the 
dozen  or  more  of  his  comedies  whose  plots  or  prin- 
cipal characters  are  filched  from  Moliere,  being  in 
any  degree  equal  to  the  inspiration. 

Although  in  these  instances  Goldoni  is  manifestly 
a  plagarist,  he  is  no  such  master  of  the  art  as  the 
man  from  whom  he  plagiarises,  for  unlike  Moliere, 
his  polishing  never  enhances  the  value  of  the  gems 
he  has  purloined.  On  the  contrary,  in  his  endeavors 
to  destroy  all  evidence  that  they  are  stolen,  he  de- 
stroys much  of  their  brilliancy,  and  we  find  instead 
of  Moliere  at  his  best,  Goldoni  at  his  worst.  At 
home  in  the  campielli  of  his  native  Venice,  Gol- 
doni's  genius  loses  itself  quickly  in  foreign  parts, 
his  forte  lying  in  the  painting  of  his  countrymen  in 
their  true  colors,  his  folly  in  the  imitation  of  great 
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men  such  as  Moliere.  When  unhampered  by  labo- 
rious study  of  other  masters,  he  became  the  painter 
of  nature  Voltaire  divined  in  him,  for  in  his  com- 
edies of  the  Venetian  people,  there  is  luckily  no  im- 
itation of  Moliere  or  of  any  other  dramatist  of  the 
past.  Here  we  find  him  lisping  the  soft  speech  of 
Venice,  while  portraying  in  a  lifelike  way  the  men 
and  women  of  her  streets.  No  need  has  he  to  bor- 
row characters  or  plots,  the  people  of  Venice  and 
their  doings  supplying  him  with  material  galore. 
Being  so  fecund  and  original  it  is  a  pity  he  was 
ever  tempted  into  poaching  upon  another  man's 
preserves;  yet  having  wrought  clumsily  a  score  or 
more  of  Moliere 's  plots  and  characters  into  com- 
edies neither  French  nor  Italian,  he  courts  com- 
parison with  the  master,  and  becomes  to  those  who 
know  him  least,  the  Moliere  of  Italy.  Being  the 
most  natural  of  Italy's  mirthful  sons,  it  is  wrong  to 
compare  him  with  the  soul  of  Gallic  wit,  yet  having 
wilfully  trespassed  on  French  soil,  it  is  but  just 
that  he  should  be  arraigned.  To  show  the  inferior- 
ity of  the  plays  he  has  filched  to  their  originals 
seems,  therefore,  a  fitting  punishment. 

**I  was  bom  peaceful,"  he  says,  ''and  have  al- 
ways preserved  my  sang  froid,"  a  truceful  an- 
nouncement that  accounts  for  his  failure  to  answer 
his  enemies  in  ''The  Comic  Theatre"  with  the 
stinging  irony  Moliere  uses  in  "The  Criticism  of 
the  School  for  Wives,"  and  "The  Versailles  Im- 
promptu;" it  accounts,  too,  in  considerable  degree 
for  the  forgiving  and  peace  loving  character  pre- 
sented as  II  Moliere  in  the  comedy  of  that  name, 
this  creation  being  a  subjective  Groldoni,  quite  as 
much  as  an  objective  Moliere.  This  five  act  comedy 
in  verse,  presented  at  Turin  at  a  time  (1751)  when 
Goldoni  was  being  attacked  for  not  being  like  Mo- 
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Here,  tells  between  its  lines  the  story  of  its  author's 
literary  heart  burnings.  Though  ostensibly  char- 
acterizing the  greatest  of  French  dramatists,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  picture  presented  of  him,  in  the 
Sieur  de  Grimarest's  gossipy  biography,  this  play 
is  in  reality  Goldoni's  answer  to  his  critics,  the 
following  passage,  for  instance,  being  his  own  apol- 
ogy for  working  at  fever  heat  to  please  the  multi- 
tude, rather  than  the  plea  of  his  protagonist  who 
sometimes  spent  a  year  upon  a  single  play  until  its 
verse  was  indeed  "adorned  with  lofty  melody." 

'Gainst  captious  friends,  curt  silence  I  array. 
Uneven  is  my  style  I  trow;  yet  chance 
Is  not  the  cause.    To  artisans  I  speak; 
And  to  the  Nobleborn  as  well,  with  each 
His  tongue  employing.     In  such  variety 
Of  style,  one  scene  the  man  of  elegance 
Will  please,  mayhap;  another  overjoy 
The  populace.     If  glory  were  my  aim, 
And  not  to  win  the  multitude,  with  care 
Galore   and   ample   time,    I  might,   perhaps, 
Adorn  my  verse  with  lofty  melody. 

II  Moliere  tells  a  double  story,  the  opposition  to 
the  great  dramatist's  marriage  with  Armande  Be- 
jart  (here  called  Isabelle)  on  the  part  of  jealous 
Madeline  Bejart,  ending  in  a  victory  for  youth  and 
the  triumph  of  Moliere  over  his  enemies  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  first  public  performance  of  Le  Tar- 
tuffe,  two  events  in  no  way  contemporaneous  yet 
justified  in  being  made  so  by  poetic  license.  Mo- 
liere's  comrade,  Le  Baron,  appears  under  the  name 
of  Valere,  and  Chapelle,  the  dramatist's  life-long 
friend,  as  Leandre;  moreover,  Goldoni  courts  a 
comparison  with  Moliere  little  short  of  odious  by 
the  introduction  of  Pirlone,  a  character  with  the 
attributes,  but  not  the  acumen  of  Tartutfe,  a  whim- 
pering cringing  hypocrite,  who  but  serves  to  dem- 
onstrate how  ill  at  ease  the  Italian  is  when  upon  the 
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great  Frenchman's  own  ground.  II  Moliere  is  by- 
no  means  a  bad  play,  indeed  it  is  far  superior  to  the 
one  by  George  Sand  upon  the  same  subject;  yet 
courting  comparison  with  Moliere 's  most  virile 
masterpiece,  it  becomes  bad  by  comparison ;  Pirlone 
being  but  an  abject  Tartuffe,  clumsily  imitated,  and 
the  Be j  art  women,  one  a  termagant,  the  other  a 
simpering  coquette. 

There  is  such  affinity,  however,  between  men  of 
letters  that  Goldoni's  subjectiveness,  whether  con- 
scious or  unconscious,  places  on  Moliere 's  lips  many 
an  expression  befitting  his  character,  as  for  in- 
stance this  passage  in  which  the  rapture  of  literary 
success  is  expressed  at  the  moment  Le  Tartuffe  has 
triumphed  upon  the  stage. 

What  ecstaey  successful  authors  feel! 
Fatigues  endured!      Chill  perspiration  shed! 
(To  La  B^jart  who  would  interrupt) 
In  peace,  the  joy  that  fills  my  soul,  pray  let 
Me  drink,  alone,  content.     To  all  who  sought 
To  harass  me,  full  pardon  I  extend; 
^y  j<>y  is  therefore  sweeter,  more  serene. 
With  happy  augury  and  generous  wish 
Around  me  press  both  enemies  and  friends, 
Since  those  who  once  despised  Tartuffe  to  his 
Esteem  are  won  by  popular  applause; 
So  true  is  it  that  men  to  the  event  incline 
■   As  do  the  golden  wheat  sheaves  to  the  wind. 

Although  in  this  play  Goldoni  often  speaks  ex 
cathedra,  the  gloominess  and  irascibility  of  Mo- 
liere's  nature  are  well  indicated  together  with  his 
keenness  and  sureness  of  observation,  his  persever- 
ance, moral  earnestness,  and  unquenchable  enmity 
to  cant,  things  either  foreign  to  Goldoni  himself  or 
less  clearly  developed  in  him  than  in  the  Frenchman 
he  is  portraying;  therefore,  11  Moliere  in  spite  of 
the  Goldoni  in  him  is,  after  all,  a  creditable  charac- 
terization.   The  Italian  author  is  on  alien  soil  how- 
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ever,  hence  this  play  is  at  best  but  an  acceptable 
presentation  of  a  subject  foreign  to  his  genius. 

In  his  treatment  of  the  Don  Juan  legend  Goldoni 
again  courts  comparison  with  Moliere  and  is 
dwarfed  by  him,  his  libertine,  being  no  grand  Seig- 
neur representative  of  a  caste  and  an  age  such  as 
the  Frenchman  depicted,  but  rather  a  cowardly  se^ 
ducer  and  debauchee,  besotted  by  excess.  The 
vices  of  Moliere 's  Don  Juan  are  tempered  by  a 
courage  that  wins  reluctant  admiration;  the  pol- 
troonery of  Goldoni 's  seducer  in  the  face  of  death 
loses  for  him  the  last  vestige  of  our  pity.  Mo- 
liere's  Don  Juan  defiantly  following  to  his  final 
doom  the  animated  statue  of  the  man  he  has  both 
wronged  and  murdered  is  the  same  proud,  vicious 
nobleman  of  France,  who  a  generation  later  bravely 
mounted  the  steps  of  the  guillotine  with  a  sneer  for 
the  canaille  on  his  haughty  lip,  while  Goldoni 's  Don 
Giovanni  though  *' natural  and  not  super-natural," 
as  his  author  acclaims  him,  is  but  a  bestial  village 
rake  made  important  solely  by  the  multiplicity  of 
his  easy  conquests.  In  all  justice  it  should  be  said 
that  he  was  conceived  at  an  early  period  of  Gol- 
doni's  career,  "Don  Juan  Tenario,  or  the  De- 
bauche*'  {Don  Giova/nni  Tenario,  osia  il  dissoluto) 
the  five  act  comedy  in  verse  of  which  he  is  the  pro- 
tagonist, having  been  presented  to  the  public  of 
Venice  during  the  carnival  of  1736,  when  the  dram- 
atist was  but  twenty-nine  years  old,  and  had  not 
yet  developed  his  naturalistic  talent.  Although 
this  comedy  ostensibly  presents  Goldoni 's  version 
of  a  Spanish  legend  that  had  already  been  treated 
by  a  number  of  authors,  including  Cicognini  and 
Perrucci  in  Italy,  Moliere  in  France,  and  Shadwell 
in  England,  in  reality  it  was  written  for  the  pur- 
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pose  of  revenging  Goldoni  upon  an  actress  named 
Passalacqna,  who  had  played  fast  and  loose  with 
his  young  affections  by  deserting  him  for  an  actor 
named  Vittalba. 

In  a  scene  wherein  Elisa,  a  shepherdess,  is  sur- 
prised by  Carino,  her  faithful  swain,  in  the  com- 
pany of  Don  Giovanni,  Elisa  speaks  the  actual 
words  La  Passalacqua  used  to  exculpate  herself 
when  Goldoni  discovered  her  in  Vittalba 's  arms, 
the  name  Carino  bestowed  upon  the  injured  shep- 
herd, being  Carlino,  the  diminutive  of  Carlo,  the 
author's  own  Christian  name,  minus  a  single  letter. 
Here  Goldoni  appears  inferior  to  Moliere  in  gentle- 
manly instinct  as  well  as  in  talent.  Although  the 
Frenchman  is  believed  by  many  to  have  revealed 
the  sufferings  of  his  own  heart  in  several  instances, 
in  order  to  uphold  this  contention  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  read  assiduously  between  his  lines ;  whereas 
Goldoni  paraded  his  questionable  amour  openly,  an 
offense  against  good  taste,  pardonable  perhaps  on 
the  score  of  youth,  had  he  not  at  a  ripe  age  flaunted 
it  again  in  the  pages  of  his  memoirs. 

But  Goldoni 's  character  is  as  different  from 
Moliere 's  as  his  genius  is  foreign  to  the  French- 
man's. The  one  was  light-hearted  by  nature  and 
never  overborne  by  sorrow  or  misfortune,  the  other 
as  serious  and  morose  at  times  as  Alceste,  his  Mis- 
anthrope; Moliere 's  views  like  his  experiences  be- 
ing deeper  and  more  far  reaching  than  those  of  his 
transalpine  rival.  Yet  both  were  at  heart  optimists, 
else  they  could  not  have  expressed  themselves  best 
in  comedy.  There  is  a  serious  phase  in  Moliere 's 
work,  however,  expressive  of  the  tragedy  he  lived, 
—a  sadder  note  than  is  ever  sounded  by  genial  Gol- 
doni, whose  life,  save  in  its  last  moments,  was  a 
perpetual  comedy. 
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Nowhere  in  the  coincidental  work  of  these  two 
geniuses,  is  the  temperamental  differences  in  their 
natures  so  marked  as  in  their  presentment  of  avar- 
ice, a  subject  Moliere  treated  in  his  immortal  com- 
edy, **The  Miser"  (L'Avare),  and  Goldoni  on  five 
occasions.  In  not  a  single  instance,  however,  does 
the  Italian  clothe  avarice  with  attributes  at  once 
compassionate  and  contemptible,  his  misers  being 
but  stage  puppets,  set  up  to  be  laughed  at,  whereas 
Moliere 's  Harpagon,  in  spite  of  his  farcical  conduct 
is  a  believable  human  creature,  who,  though  de- 
based by  love  of  gold,  is  sympathetic  as  well  as 
odious.  In  the  scene  where  he  discovers  the  loss  of 
his  treasure,  he  is  no  longer  the  laughing  stock  of 
an  amusing  farce,  but  the  pitiful  victim  of  a  cor- 
roding vice,  made  tragic  by  truth  to  human  nature. 

Among  Goldoni 's  avaricious  characters  Harpa- 
gon's  nearest  emulation  is  found  in  Ottavio,  the 
miser  of  ''The  True  Friend"  {II  Vero  Amico). 
This  prose  comedy  gave  Diderot  the  subject  of  his 
Fils  Naturel ,  for  beside  following  Moliere  and 
Plautus  scrupulously  in  the  presentment  of  a  nig- 
gardly father  who  buries  his  treasure,  only  to  have 
it  fall  into  the  hands  of  his  offspring,  Goldoni  pre- 
sents in  this  play  the  sentimental  story  of  a  lachry- 
mose hero,  who  sacrifices  his  love  on  the  altar  of 
friendship.  Ottavio,  however,  the  father  of  the  girl, 
whom  the  hero  loves  but  dare  not  win  because  she 
is  affianced  to  his  friend,  is  but  Harpagon  in  an  ill 
fitting  garment.  Though  he  conceals  his  treasure  in 
a  well  instead  of  in  a  garden,  and  dies  conveniently 
of  grief  on  discovering  the  loss  of  it,— for  the  senti- 
mental purposes  of  his  author— he  is  but  a  gro- 
tesque puppet  in  no  wise  so  human  as  his  masterly 
prototype. 

In  speaking  of  "The  Miser"  (L'Avaro),  a  one 
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act  prose  comedy  in  which  he  again  treats  avarice, 
Goldoni  remarks  that  ''its  title  indicates  one  of 
those  characters  which  seem  to  have  been  worn 
threadbare  by  the  masters  of  the  art.'*  He  adds, 
however,  that  ''his  is  a  new  kind  of  miser,  who  is 
not  worth  the  others,"  a  criticism  likewise  applica- 
ble to  all  his  victims  of  "the  good  old  gentlemanly 
vice  of  avarice,"  to-wit:  Pantalone,  in  "The  Jeal- 
ous Miser,"  {L'Avaro  Geloso)  and  Chateaudor  in 
" The  Fastidious  Miser"  {L'Avaro  Fastidioso)  they 
being  characters,  a  discussion  of  whose  merits 
seems  idle  since  in  no  respect  are  they  "worth"  the 
misers  of  either  of  those  masters  of  the  art  of  com- 
edy,—Plautus  and  Moliere. 

Although  in  several  of  his  comedies  Moliere  held 
the  empiric  doctors  of  his  day  up  to  scorn  and  mock- 
ery, Goldoni  seeks  to  emulate  him  only  in  "The 
Feined  Invalid"  {La  Finta  Ammalata),  a  comedy 
frankly  imitated  from  "Love  as  a  Doctor" 
(L'  Amour  Medecin),  yet  lacking  in  the  trenchant 
satire  of  Moliere 's  original.  Indeed  Goldoni  takes 
the  French  master  to  task  for  having  caricatured 
medicine  too  severely.  The  fact  that  his  own  father 
had  been  a  medical  man  should  perhaps  excuse  him 
for  the  gingerly  manner  in  which  he  satires  the  fac- 
ulty ;  the  introduction  in  this  play  of  a  physican  ' '  at 
once  wise  and  gentlemanly,"  to  serve  as  an  honest 
counterfoil  for  a  charlatan,  and  an  obsequious  igno- 
ramus, being  made  in  order  to  uphold  the  tenets  of 
a  profession  in  the  efficacy  and  worthiness  of  which 
Goldoni,  unlike  his  great  predecessor,  manifestly 
believed.  His  play  thereby  becomes  a  tract  instead 
of  a  satire,  thus  losing  its  right  to  serious  dramatic 
consideration.  Together  with  the  comedies  dealing 
with  avarice,  it  may  be  dismissed  as  not  "worth" 
those  of  Moliere,  Goldoni 's  power  lying  in  good  hu- 
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mor  and  naturalistic  portraiture,  not  in  caustic  sa- 
tire, such  as  the  French  master  employed  against 
the  doctors  who  proved  themselves  so  incapable  in 
his  own  regard. 

Although  there  are  traces  of  Moliere's  influence 
in  other  of  Goldoni's  comedies,  so  slight  and  unim- 
portant are  they  that  to  draw  further  comparisons 
here  seems  futile,  since  to  do  so  would  merely  ne- 
cessitate calling  further  attention  to  the  inferiority 
of  Goldoni  to  Moliere,  whenever  he  trespasses  upon 
the  master's  soil. 

In  one  comedy,  Goldoni,  though  challenging  direct 
comparison  with  Moliere,  measures  up  to  the 
great  Frenchman's  height,  this  single  instance  be- 
ing ''The  Punctilious  Ladies"  {Le  Femmine  Pun- 
tigliose),  a  play  suggestive  of  Le  Bourgeois  Gentil- 
homme  in  that  it  treats  of  social  climbing. 

Le  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme  shares  with  Le  Me- 
decin  malgre  lui  the  distinction  of  being  the  most 
laughable  of  Moliere's  plays;  indeed,  so  humorous 
is  Monsieur  Jourdain  as  a  character  that  we  are 
likely  to  overlook  his  inconsistencies,  as  well  as  the 
loose- jointed  construction  of  the  play  in  which  he 
appears.  Social  climbing  being  a  feminine  rather 
than  a  masculine  foible.  Monsieur  Jourdain  is  made 
to  play  a  part  inconsistent  with  the  shrewdness 
whereby  he  has  amassed  his  fortune;  moreover,  no 
sane  man  would  be  imposed  upon  by  the  ridiculous 
Mamamouchi  ceremony,  therefore,-  although  Mon- 
sieur Jourdain  has  been  accepted  universally  as 
emblematical  of  social  climbing— he  is. an  emblem 
rather  than  a  naturally  drawn  character;  for, 
laughable  though  he  is  upon  the  stage,  in  real  life 
liis  family  would  petition  the  authorities  to  commit 
him  to  a  mad  house. 

In  treating  the  folly  of  social  climbing,  Goldoni 
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does  not  commit  the  primary  error  of  making  his 
protagonist  a  man.  There  are  male  snobs,  to  be 
sure,  just  as  there  are  female  misers,  yet  to  typify 
the  class  that  is  elbowing  its  way  into  society  wher- 
ever it  exists,  a  woman  rather  than  a  man  should 
be  chosen,  society  being  a  feminine  oligarchy  in 
which  the  voice  of  man  is  seldom  raised,  and  then 
futilely,  his  function  therein  being  to  pay  court  but 
not  to  legislate.  In  selecting  a  socially  ambitious 
woman  from  the  provinces  as  his  protagonist,  rather 
than  a  metropolitan  shopkeeper,  whose  very  calling 
should  have  taught  him  that  the  bridging  of  class 
distinctions  is  well  nigh  impossible,  Goldoni,  in  this 
instance,  shows  a  truer  insight  into  life  than  does 
Moliere.  Nor  is  he  led  away  from  true  comedy  into 
fantastic  farce.  On  the  contrary,  he  draws  a  pic- 
ture of  the  society  of  his  time,  *'The  Punctilious 
Ladies,**  or  to  give  it  a  more  modern  significance, 
*'The  Smart  "Women,"  being  a  comedy  of  manners, 
so  true  that  with  slight  alterations  it  might  pass 
current  as  a  picture  of  our  own  social  life. 

The  heroine,  Donna  Eosaura,  the  daughter  of  a 
rich  provincial  merchant,  comes  to  Palermo,  with 
her  doting  husband  and  her  ill-trained  servants,  re- 
solved to  cut  a  dash  in  metropolitan  society  and  be 
able  to  tell  her  friends  at  CastelP  a  Mare  that  in 
Palermo  she  was  received  in  the  best  society.  The 
means  by  which  many  a  modem  parvenue  elbows 
her  way  into  ''smart"  circles  are  so  cleverly  set 
forth  that  it  is  difficult  not  to  read  London  or  Paris 
for  the  eighteenth  century  Palermo  of  the  text,  so- 
cial promotion  being  apparently  as  flourishing  a 
trade  in  Goldoni 's  day  as  in  our  own.  Indeed,  Ro- 
saura  is  no  such  ridiculous  personification  as  Mon- 
sieur Jourdain,  but  a  flesh  and  blood  person  such 
as  we  have  all  met  elbowing  her  way  into  society. 
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Here  Goldoni  is  on  his  own  ground,  and  standing 
securely  there,  he  does  not  suffer  in  comparison 
with  Moliere  save  in  wit,  the  dialogue  of  *'The 
Punctilious  Ladies'^  being  less  scintillating  by  far 
than  that  of  Le  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme. 

Although  it  is  doubtful  if  a  Monsieur  Jourdain 
may  be  encountered  in  real 'life,  no  one  may  travel 
far  in  cosmopolitan  society  without  meeting  more 
than  one  Eosaura, — a  little  bourgeoise,  whose  head 
is  turned  by  the  glamour  of  rank.  Though  striving 
by  every  means  she  can  command  to  enter  its 
charmed  precincts  this  ambitious  climber  from 
CastelP  a  Mare  is  endowed  with  enough  common 
sense,  to  turn  her  horses'  heads  thither,  after  real- 
izing her  failure,  a  course  of  conduct  that  assures 
us  she  will  return  to  her  provincial  birthplace  a 
wiser  and  a  better  woman. 

In  fidelity  to  nature  lies  Groldoni's  genius,  all  the 
study  he  put  upon  the  construction  of  his  plays  be- 
ing designed,  as  he  avers,  in  order  *'not  to  spoil 
nature.''  **We  should  respect  the  great  masters 
who  have  beaten  down  for  us  the  road  of  science 
and  art,"  he  announces,  ''for  every  age  has  its 
dominant  genius."  In  making  use  of  Moliere 's 
plots  and  characters,  he  apparently  forgot  the  qual- 
ification he  added  to  this  wise  observation  to  the 
effect  that  ''every  clime  has  its  national  taste,"  for 
only  when  straying  from  the  warmth  of  Venice  into 
uncongenial  climes  does  he  become  insignificant. 

Being  a  lover  of  his  kind,  with  a  keen  observa- 
tion, this  master  of  naturalistic  comedy  painted  bits 
of  life  exactly  as  he  saw  them.  Too  short  of  sight 
to  penetrate  the  broad  atmosphere  enveloping  the 
life  he  painted,  he  failed  to  see  the  relation  of  that 
life  to  the  past,  or  the  future,  or  even  to  the  times 
in  which  he  lived ;  therefore,  though  a  great  natur- 
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alist,  he  was  not  that  higher  thing,  a  great  realist, 
such  as  Moliere  proved  himself  in  Le  Misanthrope, 
Tartujfe,  and  Le  Festin  de  Pierre.  As  true  pic- 
tures of  bits  of  humorous  life  ''The  Boors"  (Z  Rus- 
teghi)  and  ''The  Chioggian  Brawls"  {Le  Baruffe 
Chiozsotte)  are  masterpieces;  yet  although  we  may 
laugh  at  them  until  tears  fill  our  eyes,  while  ex- 
claiming how  true  they  are,  they  will  never  make 
us  ponder.  Goldoni  saw  clearly  and  sanely  every- 
thing about  him,  but  he  never  studied  the  origin  of 
the  things  he  saw,  or  deliberated  upon  their  rela- 
tion to  each  other  and  the  future.  In  other  words, 
though  a  true  artist,  he  was  not,  like  Moliere,  a  true 
philosopher  as  well. 

Understanding  Goldoni  as  thoroughly  as  he  un- 
derstands his  petty  age,  Philippe  Monnier  thus  por- 
trays both  the  charm  and  the  limitations  of  this 
commanding  figure  of  eighteenth  century  Venice: 

"No  one  ever  invented  more  situations,  imagined  more  events, 
wove  more  intrigues,  arranged  more  incidents,  seized  more  opportuni- 
ties for  fun,  marshalled  more  characters,  produced  more  persons,  im- 
parted more  gaiety,  and  scattered  or  poured  out  a  greater  profusion 
of  his  riches  with  more  recklessness  of  heart.  The  laughter  which 
arose  from  this  jumble,  was  frank  and  fresh,  pure  and  unrestrained, 
thoughtless  and  untinged  by  bitterness.  It  rose  in  the  air  like  the 
gay  outburst  of  a  joyful  heart.  With  the  directness  of  a  natural 
force  and  the  elemental  simplicity  of  a  creature  from  a  golden  age, 
he  calmed  and  simplified  existence.  Always  eager  and  obliging,  char- 
itable and  good  humoured,  he  was  as  undefiled  as  water  from  a 
spring,  as  transparent  as  a  crystal.  Conscious  of  his  limitations,  he 
was  content  with  the  talents  which  he  had,  and  employed  them  as  he 
could.  In  spite  of  scorn  and  derision  and  misunderstanding,  he 
triumphed  over  all  obstacles  with  his  smile,  avenged  all  offences  by 
forgiving  them,  and  continued  to  vouchsafe  to  all,  bad  and  sad  and 
wicked  alike,  a  salutary  example  of  good-humor.  Gran  Goldoni  the 
crowd  shouted  with  enthusiasm  on  Carnival  evenings  dead  and  gone. 
For  all  these  reasons  he  was  great." 

Here  Goldoni  is  not  patriotically  exalted,  as  many 
Italians  have  exalted  him,  nor  chauvinistically  be- 
littled, as  many  Frenchmen  have  belittled  him,  but 
justly  given  his  true  place  as  a  naturalist,  who 
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** calmed  and  simplified  existence^'  and  whose  hu- 
mor was  the  "gay  outburst  of  a  joyful  heart."  Nor 
is  he  deified  as  the  "Moliere  of  Italy,"— a  misno- 
mer beneath  the  crushing  weight  of  which  he  has 
all  but  perished.  On  the  contrary,  he  is  Italy's 
Gran  Goldoni— the  most  "salutary  example  of  good 
humor"  in  the  entire  realm  of  the  drama. 

H.  0.  Chatfield-Taylor. 


THE  DEAMA  IN  LONDON. 

AST  February  I  give  a  brief  account  of 
the  movement  that  had  been  going  on 
in  London  since  1891  connected  with 
the  more  intelligent  aspect  of  the  the- 
atre. When  I  returned  to  England 
last  Christmas  after  my  six  months' 
stay  in  America  I  found  matters  dramatic  in  the 
attitude  of  ''reculant  pour  mieux  sauter/'  Mr. 
Frohman  had  not  yet  resumed  his  energies  at  the 
Repertory  Theatre  and  reports  are  contradictory 
as  to  the  policy  he  intends  to  pursue  this  year. 
Mr.  Trench  at  the  Haymarket  Theatre  had  once 
more  re-captured  ''The  Blue-Bird,"  which,  ampli- 
fied with  another  elaborate  scene  of  Maeterlinck's 
perhaps  too  obvious  symbology,  gives  every  sign  of 
being  played  for  another  year,  thus  putting  the  en- 
terprise out  of  the  running  as  a  repertory  theatre 
in  any  sense  of  the  word.  The  Stage  Society  had 
not  yet  begun  its  season,  although  it  has  announced 
a  triple  bill  of  three  one-act  plays,  two  English  and 
one  translated  from  the  German.  But  the  scheme 
of  the  National  Theatre  is  well  under  way  and  two 
gentlemen  have  been  appointed  to  control  its  en- 
ergies, which  however  consist  for  the  present  in 
the  endeavour  to  raise  further  funds.  Much  as  the 
firm  establishment  of  the  national  scheme  will  serve 
to  heighten  the  standing  of  dramatic  art  in  Eng- 
land, a  still  more  important  event  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  encouragement  of  the  literary  and  in- 
telligent drama  is  the  founding  of  a  new  enter- 
prise which  is  to  be  a  real  repertory  theatre. 
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The  fact  that  Mr.  Frederick  Whelen,  the  well 
known  president  of  the  Stage  Society,  is  to  be  in 
control  is  in  itself  a  guarantee  that  not  only  the 
artistic  but  the  business  side  of  the  concern  will  be 
well  looked  after.  Mr.  Whelen  commands  the  con- 
fidence and  support  of  such  leaders  in  the  dramatic 
world  as  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw  and  Mr.  William 
Archer  and  is  reported  to  have  already  secured 
several  extremely  promising  plays  by  the  younger 
writers. 

There  are  many  difficult  problems  to  be  faced 
and  solved  in  the  establishment  of  a  new  theatrical 
enterprise  in  London,  not  one  of  the  least  being  the 
fiGQding  of  a  suitable  theatre  at  a  rent  that  should 
not  be  altogether  too  crushing.  A  modern  Maece- 
nas is  badly  wanted  in  the  theatrical  world,  one 
convinced  of  the  important  place  that  the  drama 
rightly  considered  should  hold  in  the  life  of  a  na- 
tion, would  see  to  it  that  the  strangle-hold  of  mod- 
em landlordism  should  not  choke  the  life  out  of 
any  attempt  to  educate  the  public  to  a  sense  of  its 
importance. 

I  wonder  if  I  should  be  considered  presumptuous 
if  I  ventured  to  express  my  opinion  that  the  ex- 
tremely clever,  able,  fairminded  and  independent 
body  of  men  that  constitute  the  bulk  of  the  London 
dramatic  critics  should  be  on  th,eir  guard  against 
too  set  an  attitude  of  mind  towards  the  newer,  pos- 
sibly the  experimental  forms  of  drama. 

Personally  I  feel  that  scant  justice  was  done  to 
such  plays  as  Mr,  Bernard  Shaw's  '* Misalli- 
ance'' and  Mr.  Granville  Barker's  ''The  Madras 
House,"  whilst  Mr.  Galsworthy's  ** Justice"  was 
freely  criticised  for  not  being  what  it  was  not  in- 
tended to  be  and  could  not  have  been  in  the  terms  of 
the  case. 
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The  problems  and  the  whimsical,  as  well  as  the 
serious  side  of  the  dramatic  critics'  life,  have  been 
very  brightly  stated  in  a  recently  published  volume 
by  E.  F.  S.,  the  initials  revealing  the  identity  of 
the  author  as  the  well  known  writer  on  the  drama 
in  the  Westminster  Gazette. 

Modern  journalistic  conditions  demand  that  crit- 
icisms should  be  written  in  an  absurdly  short  space 
of  time  and  the  result  is  that  the  hasty  opinion  of 
an  overworked  and  overdriven  man  can  and  often 
does  wreck  the  year's  creative  work  of  a  promising 
dramatist,  who  naturally  enough  knowing  the  con- 
ditions under  which  the  opinion  has  to  be  given 
resents  what  he  feels  to  be  a  hasty  and  ill-considered 
judgment.  I  venture  to  plead  that  in  the  case  of 
an  enterprise  run  genuinely  and  avowedly  as  an 
attempt  to  make  for  a  higher  standard  of  dramatic 
art  the  plays  produced  should  be  judged  by  a  differ- 
ent standard  than  that  applied  to  work  that  is  pro- 
duced simply  for  its  money-making  value. 

An  admirable  resume  of  how  the  repertory  idea 
stands  in  England  can  be  gathered  from  another 
new  book  called  ''The  Eepertory  Theatre,  a  record 
and  a  criticism,"  by  P.  P.  Howe.  It  should  be  read 
and  studied  by  every  one  who  is  taking  an  interest 
in  the  modern  conditions  of  the  Drama. 

I  find  that  great  interest  is  being  aroused  in  Lon- 
don by  what  the  Drama  League  of  Chicago  is  doing 
in  the  matter  of  organising  audiences  in  support  of 
the  higher  claim  of  the  theatre. 

At  a  debate  at  the  Lyceum  Club  in  January  on  the 
American  drama  I  had  a  capital  opportunity  to 
enlarge  on  the  intelligent  interest  that  is  being 
brought  to  bear  on  dramatic  matters  in  America. 
Having  been  co-opted  on  to  the  drama  committee 
of  the  MacDowell  Club  of  New  York  I  was  enabled 
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to  explain  how  their  organizations  were  already 
proceeding  on  the  lines  of  the  Drama  League  to 
report  upon  plays  to  the  members  of  the  Club  and 
so  were  doing  something  towards  the  important 
question  of  organizing  audiences. 

As  so  many  plays  that  are  produced  in  London 
subsequently  find  their  way  over  to  America  and 
many  American  plays  also  try  their  fortunes  over 
here,  I  suggested  to  the  Drama  Committee  of  the 
MacDowell  Club  that  it  would  be  an  excellent  thing 
if  their  system  of  reporting  on  plays  that  were 
** worth  while"  could  be  made  international  in  its 
scope  and  I  am  now  in  touch  with  the  drama  com- 
mittee regarding  the  possibilities  of  such  an  organ- 
ization in  London.  It  is  too  early  at  the  date  of 
writing  to  say  what  the  results  of  such  an  experi- 
ment are  likely  to  be,  but  judging  by  the  letters  I 
have  received  the  possibilities  inherent  in  the  sug- 
gestion have  aroused  the  liveliest  interest.  Just  at 
present  there  is  very  little  stirring  in  the  world  of 
drama  in  London.  Mr.  Pinero  has  scored  a  great 
success  in  his  lighter  vein  with  his  ironical  farce 
** Preserving  Mr.  Panmure"  and  Sir  Herbert  Tree's 
magnificent  production  of  *' Henry  VIII"  continues 
its  triumphant  record  as  the  greatest  box  office  suc- 
cess of  his  long  and  worthy  management  of  our 
leading  play-house. 

Germany,  where  the  drama  may  now  be  said  to 
be  in  a  condition  of  greater  artistic  activity  than 
in  any  other  country,  has  sent  us  Herr  Eeinhardt 
with  a  wordless  play,  ''Sumurun,"  founded  on  an 
''Arabian  Nights"  story  which  has  been  delighting 
the  artistically  minded  at  one  of  our  larger  variety 
theatres,  and  from  Vienna  Mr.  Granville  Barker 
has  brought  a  brilliant  series  of  episodes  from  the 
pen  of  Schnitzler  and  in  the  part  of  the  amorist 
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**Aiiatol"  has  added  unto  himself  fresh  laurels. 
Mr.  Barker's  avoidance  of  ruts  is  most  refreshing 
in  these  days  when  so  much  of  our  theatrical  work 
consists  in  following  an  accidentally  successful 
furrow. 

His  talented  wife,  Miss  Lillah  MaoCarthy,  in 
''The  "Witch,"  a  translation  from  the  Scandinavian 
by  John  Masefield,  has  shown  London  once  more 
that  in  her  we  possess  an  actress  capable  of  rising 
to  heights  of  great  dramatic  power. 

G.   C.  ASHTON  JONSON. 


THE  MACDOWELL  CLUB. 

N  THE  last  issue  of  The  Drama,  a 
brief  notice  was  given  of  the  organi- 
zation and  aims  of  ''The  Drama 
League  of  America'' — Chicago.  In 
this  issue  we  wish  to  give  for  consid- 
eration the  purposes  and  work  of  an 
older  organization — "The  MacDowell  Club" — New 
York. 

This  Club  lives  for  the  high  purpose  of  promot- 
ing an  interest  in  the  allied  arts — Music,  Painting, 
Sculpture,  Architecture,  Drama.  Each  of  these 
divisions  has  its  own  committee,  made  up,  more  or 
less,  of  specialists.  Drama,  however,  being  "the 
fullest  expression  of  the  associated  arts,"  its  Com- 
mittee was  composed  in  a  different  way.  In  its 
membership  there  is  a  Literary  Critic,  a  Painter, 
a  Sculptor,  a  Musician,  an  Editor,  and  several  peo- 
ple representative  of  a  discerning  audience;  in  ad- 
dition, there  are  the  regular,  professional  Drama- 
tic Critics. 

This  Committee  attends  all  the  new,  significant 
plays  on  either  the  first  or  second  night  of  the  pre- 
sentation. Immediately  after  the  play  the  Commit- 
tee meets  and  passes  judgment  on  it.  If  they  de- 
cide by  a  majority  vote  to  approve  the  production, 
they  at  once  make  a  critical  report  under  the  fol- 
lowing heads : 

Play —  Characterization —  Dialogue — 

Author —  Technique —  Production — 

Theatre — •  Plot —  Acting — 

General  Idea —  Situations —  Note — 
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This  report  is  at  once  printed  and  mailed,  so  that 
usually,  the  members  of  the  Club  receive  it  on  the 
day  following  the  first  presentation.  And  this  Com- 
mittee condemns  nothing,  its  criticism  is  construc- 
tive, for  if  the  play  under  consideration  is  not  ap- 
proved, they  make  no  report  on  it.  The  fact  that 
a  play  is  reported  on  by  this  Committee,  is  an  in- 
dication that,  in  the  main,  the  play  is  approved. 

Believing  that  through  the  box-office  the  audience 
can  get  ultimately  the  kind  of  plays  it  wants,  The 
MacDowell  Club  is  pledged  to  support  during  the 
first  two  or  three  weeks  of  its  production  any  play 
approved  by  its  Drama  Committee,  in  this  way  un- 
doubtedly assisting  in  giving  a  new  play  the  en- 
couragement that  will  cause  the  manager  to  keep 
it  on  the  boards,  the  feeling  of  the  Club  being  that 
good  plays  die  sometimes,  before  a  supporting  pub- 
lic can  come  to  save  them. 

In  the  one  year  of  the  existence  of  this  Commit- 
tee on  Drama,  the  results  have  been  sufficient  to 
convince  them  that  they  are  on  the  track  of  a  great 
constructive  idea — that  of  registering  an  organized 
demand  for  better  things  in  the  Theatre,  and  they 
are  convinced  that  if  this  is  done,  the  manager,  as 
a  purveyor  of  a  supply  to  meet  a  demand,  will  re- 
spond. Further,  The  MacDowell  Club  Dramatic 
Committee,  holding  the  theory  that  *'in  all  true  art 
a  moral  order  is  implicitly  supported  or  estab- 
lished," passes  judgment  strictly  on  the  art  of  a  play. 
Also,  reports  of  plays  produced  originally  in  New 
York  are  exchanged  for  reports  of  plays  produced 
originally  in  Chicago,  these  reports  coming  from 
The  Drama  League,  so  that  when  a  play  moves,  an 
audience  will  be  prepared  to  receive  it.  Many  Clubs 
throughout  the  country  have  already  come  forward 
with  requests  that  the  reports  on  plays  be  sent  to 
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them,  ''so  that  even  in  the  one-night  stands,  there 
will  be  audiences  ready  for  the  plays  which  have 
been  counted  worthy  of  support." 

It  only  remains  to  say  that  this  great  movement 
toward  organizing  a  demand  for  finer  things  in  the 
Theatre,  and  encouraging  in  the  end  the  develop- 
ment of  a  truly  National  Drama,  has  everywhere 
met  with  an  enthusiastic  response. 

Saeah  Baenwell  Elliott. 


WILLIAM  VAUGHN  MOODY:  A  STUDY. 

I.      THE   LYRIST   AND   LYEIC   DRAMATIST. 

ILLIAM  VAUGHN  MOODY'S  jour- 
nalistic eulogy  has  been  intoned  as  a 
De  Profundis  from  ocean  to  ocean, 
and  echoes  have  reached  the  gulf,  and 
doubtless  the  polar  pack-ice  affecting 
the  barometric  pressure  and  the  boreal 
dawn.  The  product  of  our  much  derided  Hoosier- 
dom  as  to  birth  and  early  education,  he  received 
that  academic  baptism  entitling  him  to  serious  poet- 
hood  in  New  England's  most  sacred  minster  of  the 
Muse,  (A.  B.  '93;  A.  M.  '94.)  From  Harvard  as  in- 
structor in  English,  ( '94-01),  it  was  natural  for  him 
to  migrate  Westward  to  the  metropolis  of  continen- 
wore  the  honors  of  an  assistant  professor  ('01- '07) 
tal  United  States.  There  he  performed  the  duties  and 
in  what  Chicago  loves  to  denominate  irreverently 
her  ** Midway  School."  Then  it  was  that  Moody's 
incipient  career  as  playwright  swirled  him  out  into 
the  full  current  of  life,  out  of  the  side-eddies — the 
sacrosanct  precincts  where  presideth  the  would- 
be  goddess  Erudition,  unadmitted  yet,  alas,  to  the 
choir  of  the  Muses  nine  or  the  naked  Graces  three ! 
Let  us  quote  in  justification  of  our  facetious  atti- 
tude toward  the  higher  institutions  of  learning, 
(being  just  foolish  lovers  of  poetry),  from  James 
Russell  Lowell :  ' '  The  higher  kinds  of  literature,  the 
only  kinds  that  live  on,  because  they  have  life  at  the 
start,  are  not  the  fabric  of  scholarship,  of  criticism, 
diligently  studying  and  as  diligently  copying  the 
best  models,  but  are  much  rather  bom  of  some 
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genetic  principles  in  the  character  of  the  people  and 
the  age  that  produces  them. ' ' 

Little  indeed  did  Lanier,  Hovey,  McDowell, 
Woodberry  and  Moody  have  to  gain  from  academic 
connections,  whatever  may  be  argued  on  the  other 
side  from  Longfellow  and  Lowell.  And  the  more's 
the  pity  for  our  higher  institutions  of  learning, 
granted  that  we  be  right.  They  were  founded  to 
teach,  to  extend  the  limits  of  knowledge,  but  no 
wise,  unluckily,  to  foster  the  creative  spirit  in  art 
and  letters.  The  technical  scholar  and  laboratory 
worker  may  investigate  and  collate  and  experiment 
at  leisure,  irrespective  of  pedagogical  brilliancy,  (or 
dullness  for  the  matter  of  that;)  but  the  Promethean 
fire  is  contraband  and  to  be  fanned  sub  rosa.  Ever- 
more, it  seems,  poetry  shall  continue  for  us  a  by- 
product of  the  professional  chair,  of  the  editorial 
chair,  or  of  the  lecturer's  ambulatory  platform! 
May  the  day  come  of  judicious  sinecures!  Nay,  is 
it  not  already  .  .  .  faintly  tinting  the  eastern 
sky? 

But  to  return  from  our  digression.  Soon,  alas 
too  soon,  after  the  emancipated  Moody  fronted  the 
world  alone,  he  was  taken  away  in  the  plenitude  of 
adult  power,  his  poetic  trilogy  unfinished,  (although 
we  hear  authoritatively  that  the  third  member  had 
progressed  far  on  towards  satisfactory  completion) 
and  his  sympathetic  fellowcitizens  uncertain 
whether  they  have  lost  in  him  a  mere  pathetic  pre- 
tender to  the  poet's  laurel,  or  a  veritable  scion  of 
the  lineage  divine. 

Miss  Hildegarde  Hawthorne  (*'New  York  Times 
Saturday  Review,"  October  29th,  1910)  boldly  as- 
serts: "It  is  in  his  plays  that  Mr.  Moody  found 
fullest  expression."  An  unsigned  article  on  the 
other  hand  ("Harper's  Weekly,"  November  12th) 
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concludes:  ''"What  we  have  chiefly  to  regret,  is  that 
there  is  but  one  volume  of  lyrics."  Earlier  in  its 
clever  course  we  read:  *'He  began  to  write  plays 
which  were  neither  better  nor  worse  than  other  ma- 
chine-made plays.  'The  Great  Divide'  was  popular 
but  worthless  from  a  literary  point  of  view.  'The 
Faith  Healer'  doubtless  inspired  by  Bjomson's  'Be- 
yond Human  Strength'  ( ?)  was  neither  popular  nor 
a  contribution  to  literature."  To  this  anonymous 
writer  we  may  retort  from  the  previously  quoted 
eulogy:  "But  in  literary  quality  ("The  Great  Di- 
vide") does  not  approach  "The  Fire  Bringer,"  still 
less  ' '  The  Faith  Healer ; ' '  thus  evidently  setting  the 
last  prose  play  far  above  the  last  published  dramatic 
poem,  (although  "neither  popular  nor  a  contribu- 
tion to  literature,"  mark  you)  and  which  last  pub- 
lished dramatic  poem  induced  our  advocatus  diaboli 
to  declare:  "It  was  the  cruellest  irony  that  led 
William  Vaughn  Moody  in  search  for  success  or 
fame  or  money  to  put  behind  him  his  gentle  gift  and 
try  to  make  plays." 

With  such  wide  divergence  of  view  among  those 
in  the  seats  of  the  mighty  (though  we  trust  not,  of 
the  scornful)  any  American  may  doubtless  take  a 
peep  for  himself  from  the  vantage  of  his  private 
ant-hill,  (or  aeroplane)  at  this  bewildering  land, 
still,  alas  for  so  many  educated  readers,  one  of 
Promise,  t  'other  side  the  Jordan  of  their  indifferent 
skepticism. 

The  present  paper  will  confine  itself  (by  conspir- 
acy as  will  appear)  to  the  dramatic  poems  of 
Moody,  and  attempt  to  prepare  the  way  for  an 
estimate  of  his  positive  achievement  in  the  genre. 
His  lyrical  poems  do  not  fall  within  our  scope,  ex- 
cept in  so  far  as  they  may  help  us  to  appreciate  and 
imderstand   his   type    of   imagination,   the   ethical 
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standpoint  of  his  temperament  and  culture,  for  the 
surer  and  saner  interpretation  of  his  more  ambi- 
tious and  difficult  prophecy. 

THE  LYETC  POEMS. 

Our  singer,  it  would  seem,  has  fallen  on  evil 
days.  Nothing  is  ready  to  hand  for  his  annointed 
spirit.  The  ancient  idols  are  fallen,  and  for  sale  as 
antiquarian  junk.  Hierarchies  terrestial  and  celes- 
tial are  discredited,  or  at  the  least  under  suspicion. 
Old  moralities  are  deprived  of  sanction,  taking 
refuge  in  suburban  Altenheims.  One  boon  alone  is 
his,  that  of  ** endless  quest"  (**Eoad  Hymn  for  the 
Start")  which,  for  a  being  limited  in  energy  and 
time,  must  ultimate  in  bitterest  disappointment.  No 
wonder  we  read  in  ''Jetsam"  of  the  foiled  lover  of 
beauty  reaching  his  suicidal  despair.  Nor  can  he  find 
in  whole-hearted  patriotic  enthusiasm  any  balm  for 
his  spirit.  His  nation  seems  embarked  on  imperial 
adventure,  disloyal  to  her  holy  call  (''Gloucester 
Moor,"  "An  Ode  in  Time  of  Hesitation,"  "On  a 
Soldier  Fallen  in  the  Philippines.")  But  worse, 
there  is  in  store  for  the  poet  a  more  intimate  and 
awful  disillusion.  What  if  love  were  but  a  fateful 
deception,  an  adolescent  dream  leading  unto  death! 
"The  Golden  Journey"  seems  perhaps  the  most 
original  and  thrilling  of  Moody's  poems.  The  God 
Eros  makes  a  lure  of  the  ideal  woman  to  bring  his 
desired  victim  unto  ritual  suicide,  a  sacrifice  at  the 
feet  of  his  godhead.  The  fair  lurer,  his  priestess,  is 
the  innocent  accomplice. 

"She  will  not  look  or  speak  or  stir, 
But  with   drowned  lips   and   cheeks   death  white 
Will  lie  amid  the  pool  of  light 
Until,  grown  faint  with  thirst  of  her. 
He  shall  bow  down  his  face  and  sink, 
Breathless  beneath  the  eddying  brink." 
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And  the  end  will  be— the  "stare"  of  the  ''God's 
sweet  cruel  eyes!"  Add  to  this  poem  a  lyric  for 
Ophelia,  although  not  so  entitled,  (''On  The 
River")  as  the  feminine  side  of  the  story,  and  we 
have  read  perhaps  the  most  poetical  indictment  of 
romantic  love  in  English.  Not  content  with  these 
two  pieces  Moody  makes  his  charge  more  explicit, 
at  least  more  applicable  to  later  years  ("The  Brace- 
let"). We  dispose  of  our  hearts  under  conditions 
over  which  we  have  no  control.  They  change, 
mock,  undo  us;  and  we  can  only  regret  with 
"ghostly  pain,"  but  get  no  healing  for  our  mutual 
wounds. 

The  smug  comfort,  furnished  by  popular  versions 
of  evolutionary  theory.  Moody  valiantly  sets  aside 
in  a  grim  composition.  The  individual  human  be- 
ing (not  a  particularly  excellent  specimen)  confronts 
the  race  ideal  in  the  rebuking  eyes  of  the  creatures 
which  were  set  aside  for  him.  "The  Menagerie" 
is  a  poem  to  set  by  the  side  of  Browning's  "Mr. 
Sludge,  the  Medium,"  for  a  certain  grotesque  real- 
ism, but  it  would  appear  a  far  more  disagreeable 
poem  as  assailing  not  one,  but  every  sort  of  a  man 
who  betrays  the  ideal.  Then  whither  turn  for 
cleansing  of  life?  Where  bubbles  the  fountaia  of 
eternal  youth  ? 

Mr.  Moody's  strongest  lyrical  appeal  to  the  ordi- 
nary reader  will  be  perhaps  his  two  poems,  "Sun- 
flower and  Poppy"  (that  is,  the  first  part  of  it, 
bearing  the  sub-title  "In  New  York"),  and  "The 
Brute."  To  accept  present  ugliness  for  future 
beauty ;  to  be  glad  of  the  privilege  to  herald  the  day 
(if  such  be  his  opportunity)  and,  therefore,  neces- 
sarily a  prisoner,  though  a  willing  prisoner,  of  our 
aesthetic  night?    Such  might  be  the  significance  of 
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the  first-mentioned  poem.  ''The  Brute,"  on  the 
other  hand,  is  an  all  but  hallucinatory  vision  of  ma- 
chinery privately  owned  unto  race  deterioration, 
and  some  day  to  be  socially  controlled  unto  humane 
ends,  saving  then  the  race  out  of  slum,  and  dive  and 
morgue.  This  at  least  is  a  prophetic  song  that 
should  go  far  to  rank  Moody  among  those  effective 
seers  who  make  their  vision  compelling  through 
verse. 

At  this  stage  of  our  argument  Mr.  Moody  sets 
before  us  in  a  most  delicate  spiritual  study  (''Until 
the  Troubling  of  the  Waters")  the  possible  revival 
of  dynamic  religion.  A  healer  comes,  claiming  and 
exercising  the  miraculous  gifts  of  apostolic  days. 
And  yet,  does  the  soul  desire  divorce  from  its  fate 
of  accustomed  anguish  and  weakness?  If  the  dot- 
ing mother  be  jealous  of  her  child's  healing  because 
her  child  would  not  then  be  her  same  child,  must 
not  any  virile  soul  much  more  resent  external 
assistance  which  he  has  not  bought  by  adequate 
effort,  so  as  to  make  the  divine  gift  no  human  gift, 
but  rather  a  bold  taking  of  his  own,  a  discovery  of 
self  in  the  depths?  And  if  such  earning  of  mirac- 
ulous help  may  not  come  to  pass,  then  must  not  the 
virile  soul  refrain,  forego,  remain  poor,  halt,  blind, 
sinful? 

For  the  strange  poem  ''Daguerotype,"  in  which 
Moody  meditates  at  large  on  the  theme  which  Ro- 
setti  dared  but  hint  who 

. .  thought  as  his  own  mother  kissed  his  eyes 
Of  what  her  kiss   was  when  his  father  wooed; 
("House  of   Life;    Inclusiveness ") 

for  this  poem  some  will  profess  no  partiality. 
It  is  a  piteous  resurrection  we  are  given  to  behold 
of  dear  flesh  in  youth,— too  dear  perhaps,— for  dis- 
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illusioned  filial  eyes  and  heart.    ''Oh  motlier,"  he 
pleads  at  last:— 

**Lay  not  on  me  these  intolerable 
Looks  of  rejoicing  love,  of  pride,  of  trust,     .     .     . 
Strong  eyes  and  brave 
Inexorable  to  save ! ' ' 

But  though  such  they  be,  is  theirs  the  quicken- 
ing power? 

Hearing  regretfully  of  the  poet's  death  I  re-read 
his  lyrics  as  a  whole,  and  penciled  on  a  fly-leaf 
a  fresh  impression  obtained  by  excluding  so  far  as 
possible  all  external  knowledge,  casting  subjective- 
ly his  horoscope,  attempting  a  divination  of  his 
genius:— ''A  poet  who  has  passed  through  evan- 
gelical, calvinistic  theology,  and  has  never  been 
truly  Hellenized.  To  him  love  is  an  illusion  of 
youth,  a  delusion  of  later  years.  The  best  things 
in  us  are  invisible,  unreachable  outflowerings,  un- 
heard overtones  ("Harmonics");  yet  is  there  an 
after  life  for  their  final  garnering?  Machinery  and 
so  called  industrial  civilization  destroy  the  poet's 
golden  dream.  At  home  our  imperialism  is  na- 
tional treason  to  our  original  consecration.  There 
is  however,  a  beyond,  glimpsed  afar,  of  brotherhood 
and  social  hallowing,— for  the  yet  unborn,  if  not  for 
him  and  us.  Let  us  then  proceed  and  peer  as  best 
we  may  for  consolation  athwart  the  generations 
into  the  gray  dawn. ' ' 

FORERUNNERS    OF    THE    DRAMATIC    POEMS. 

We  must  no  longer  put  off  the  evil  hour.  "What 
of  those  two  astonishing  tours-de-force:  ''The 
Masque  of  Judgment"  and  "The  Fire  Bringer?'* 
They  have  a  pre-natal  history  which  we  shall  at- 
tempt to  sketch. 
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Goethe  conceived  and  partly  executed  a  **  Pro- 
metheus" (1773)  of  which  the  final  chorus  to  Act 
I  puts  into  the  mouth  of  the  revolting  divine  man— 

Hast  du   nieht  Alles  selbat  voUendet  | 

Heilig  gliihend  Herzl 

What  man  thought  proceeded  from  external  de- 
ities, came  in  truth  from  an  imminent  godhead? 
This  was  a  bold  word,  transferring  our  quest  of 
the  divine  essence  from  cosmology  to  psychology. 

Shelley,  dear  Platonistic  enthusiast,  misled  by 
18th  Century  rationalism,  passed  nevertheless  from 
"Queen  Mab"  and  the  ''Revolt  of  Islam,"  from 
jubilant  atheism,  to  a  seeking  of  the  power  requisite 
unto  social  regeneration;  and  then  "Prometheus 
Unbound"  (1818-20)  uttered  forever  in  inspiring 
lyric  form  the  cries:— 

"Man,  oh,  not  men!    A  chain  of  linked  thought    .     .    . 
Hope,  till  Hope  creates 
Prom  its  own  wreck  the  thing  it  contemplates." 

In  the  mind,  purified  by  suffering,  the  union  witH 
beauty,  the  vision  of  truth,  the  realization  of  good- 
ness, shall  man  become  at  last  his  own  god?  From 
atheism  to  mysticism,  from  individualism  to  a 
transfigured  socialism! 

Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning  made  the  tremen- 
dous Aeschylean  poem  of  war  between  the  gods— 
Prometheus,  Man's  champion,  and  Zeus,  Man's  op- 
pressor,—a  part  forever  of  English  poetry  (1833). 
Excellent  translations  have  since  appeared  (espe- 
cially Plumptre's  and  Morsehead's)  based  upon  a 
correcter  text,  that  clarify  obscure  passages,  but 
nevertheless  Mrs.  Browning's  version  will  remain 
our  very  own  for  all  time. 

Now  the   pre-natal   tale   of  Moody's    dramatic      l 
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poems  shifts  to  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  via  G-er- 
many  and  England  once  more. 

''Faust,"  published  complete  in  1832,  irresistibly 
challenges  translation.  Faust  had  with  Goethe  su- 
perseded Prometheus.  The  mediaeval  Teutonic  per- 
sonage was  more  suited  than  the  Aeschylean  Titan 
to  his  genius  and  his  people,  as  vehicle  of  highest 
individual  and  social  thought,  destructive  and  re- 
constructive. Goethe's  '* Faust"  had  already  in 
earlier  form  delighted  Shelley  and  through  Shelley 
inspired  Byron's  ''Manfred"  and  "Cain,"  and 
from  Shelley  (1821)  we  got  morsels  of  exquisite 
translation.  John  Anster  (I.  1835;  II.  1864),  Anna 
Swanwick  ('49),  Theodore  Martin  (I. '65;  II. '70) 
Englished  the  entire  world-poem  in  verse,  with 
much  inevitable  failure  but  notwithstanding  many 
an  occasional  felicity.  The 'work  clearly  called  for 
an  easy,  even  virile,  affluent,  versifier,  with  almost 
the  Italian  improvisatore's  ingenuity  and  sponta- 
neity, who  should  be  at  the  same  time  a  conscien- 
tious scholar.  And  there  was  an  American  trav- 
eler, lecturer  and  facile  singer  (all  but  improvisa- 
tore),  who  responded  to  the  call,  and  out  of  deep 
love  of  the  masterpiece  set  himself  to  indefatigable 
study.  "I  design  nothing  less,"  wrote  he  to  a 
friend,  "than  to  produce  the  English  "Faust;"  it 
can  be  done,  I  know,  and  pray  Heaven  that  I  may 
be  the  chosen  man  to  do  it."  Hence  there  appeared 
(1871)  that  first  American  masterpiece  of  transla- 
tion: Bayard  Taylor's  "Faust;"  which  while  it 
never  attained  the  freedom  and  tunefulness  of 
Shelley's  fragments  surpassed  on  the  whole  every- 
thing before  or  since  done. 

Now,  "Faust"  itself  in  two  parts,  is  a  composite 
poem  consisting  of  numerous  independent  compo- 
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sitions  each  in  itself  more  or  less  complete.  Wliat 
is  there  not  to  be  seen  in  that  second  ' '  Divina  Com- 
edial"  A  masque,  a  dramatic  prelude,  a  poetic 
drama  interrupted  by  a  masque,  a  pageant,  a  classi- 
cal tableau  vivant  set  in  motion  to  song,  a  festal 
procession,  a  dramatic  idyl,  a  satirical  interlude; 
indeed  all  hitherto  known  forms  went  to  the  fash- 
ioning of  this  monster— or  miracle— as  critics  may 
choose  to  envisage  it.  Of  course,  only  a  genius  like 
Dante  or  Goethe  can  triumph  in  a  Eagnarock  of 
conventional  aesthetics,  and  woe  be  unto  the  man  of 
lesser  gift  who  flies  into  the  white  flame  and 
scorches  his  filmy  wings !  The  mere  proposal  of  so 
complex  a  formal  synthesis  would  alarm  the  most 
intrepid  critic.  The  successful  performance  would 
be  the  Waterloo  for  all  dogmas,  and  so  its  possi- 
bility must  be  stubbornly  denied.  Yet  the  reverent 
lover  of  poetry  admires,  rejoices,  and  gives  thanks, 
and  if  need  be  quotes  Ibsen  mutatis  mutandis:  the 
work  is  poetry  (dramatic  poetry?) ;  and  if  it  is  not 
yet,  then  it  will  become  poetry!  The  prevailing 
conception  of  poetry  will  have  to  adjust  itself  to  my 
work!  And  who  shall  dare  to  affirm  the  day  will 
not  soon  roll  up  in  the  east  (with  our  increasing 
theatrical  facilities,  and  we  hope  our  improving  his- 
trionic intelligence)  for  this  Kunstiverk  der  Zuhunft 
to  be  realized  in  festal  splendor?  With  a  Bay- 
reuth  in  the  past  (and  a  Hippodrome  in  the  pres- 
ent!) is  this  pious  wish  for  the  future  a  sure  sign 
of  dementia? 

BAYARD  Taylor's  poetic  dramas. 

It  is  natural  that  one  who  had  endeavored  so  suc- 
cessfully to  English  Goethe's  ''Faust,"  should  then 
gird  up  the  loins  of  his  talent  for  an  independent 
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underrtaking :  to  ereet  a  temple  unto  his  own  idea 
of  Man  and  God;  nothing  less  than  an  American 
*' universal  dram'a'^  divine  and  undi^dne!  There 
followed  soon,  after  a  Vorarheit  for  the  same,  a 
study  of  the  Eeligious  primum  mobile  in  contem- 
porary mysticism.  Experience,  illusory  and  real, 
produces  the  prophet;  the  prophet  is  obeyed,  as- 
sisted and  then  unscrupulously  exploited,  even  unto 
death,  by  the  ecclesiastic;  for  this  theme  Taylor 
had  the  immediate  story  of  Mormonism  to  furnish 
valuable  hints.  Better  yet,  he  had  his  own  Quaker 
instruction  and  rearing,  and  his  personal  religious 
experience  (See  note  Dramatic  Works,  1880, 
p.  328).  It  is  an  effort  at  poetic  drama  without 
doubt  structurally  defective,  naive  in  its  psychol- 
ogy and  incredibly  conventional  at  times  in  theat- 
rical procedure.  But  for  all  its  shortcomings  it  re- 
mains a  work  worthy  of  careful  study,  and  one 
surely  not  overlooked  by  Moody.  Thence,  rather 
than  from  Bjomsen,  would  we  derive  the  sugges- 
tion for  the  ''Faith  Healer;"  unless  indeed  a  sim- 
ilar psychological  necessity  and  a  similar  oppor- 
tunity (Christian  Science  offering  Moody  its  his- 
tory and  practice  as  Mormonism  lent  itself  to  the 
elder  poet)  could  together  produce  somewhat  sim- 
ilar results.  To  us  this  seems  by  far  the  most  likely 
account  of  the  matter,  although  we  would  not  for 
the  world  impugn  Mr.  Moody's  wide  acquaintance 
with  American  literature,  even  to  that  rare  accom- 
plishment :  a  first  hand  knowledge  of  the  ' '  Prophet ! ' ' 
But  before  the  ''Prophet,"  Taylor  had  begun  his 
Faust  in  the  "Masque  of  the  Gods"  (1872)  to  be 
followed  by  "Prince  Deukalion"  (75-77).  Its  ar- 
gument in  brief:  Elohim  among  the  gods  must 
pass  away,  and  even  Immanuel  bow  before  The 
Greater  God:— 
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*<If  we  look  up 
Beyond  the  shining  form  wherein  Thy  Love 
Made  holiest  revelation,  we  must  shade 
Our  eyes  beneath  the  broadening  wing  of  Doubt, 
To  save  us  from  Thy  splendor.     All  we  learn     .     .     . 
But  lifts  Thee  higher,  seats  Thee  more  august, 
Till  Thou  art  grown  so  vast  and  wonderful, 
We  dare  not  name  Thee,  scarce  dare  pray  to  Thee. 
Yet  what  Thou  art  Thyself  hast  taught  us:  Thou 
Didst  plant  the  ladders  which  we  seek  to  climb    .    .    . 
To  grasp  Thee.    Chide  us  not:  be  patient:  we 
Are  children  still,  we  were  mistaken  oft, 
Yet  we  believe  that  in  some  riper  time 
Thy  perfect  truth  shall  come." 

With  such  a  conclusion  of  heaven-questing  faith 
(doubt  but  the  veil  to  preserve  our  sight  from 
blinding  by  too  sudden  a  spiritual  splendor)  we  are 
fully  prepared  for  ''Prince  Deukalion,"  the  argu- 
ment of  which  runs  as  follows:  Deukalion  and 
Pyrrha  are  respectively  the  as  yet  unrealized  but 
not,  therefore,  the  less  essential  or  dynamic  ideals 
of  man  and  woman.  It  is  they,  instructed  by  Epi- 
metheus  (the  true  understanding  of  the  Past),  and 
illumined  by  Prometheus  (the  true  foresight  of  that 
Future  destined  to  man  if  he  will  but  rightly  look 
and  strive),  who  shall  cast  out  Medusa  (the  Me- 
diaeval Church)  and  free  the  Muses  (the  arts  and 
sciences),  from  her  surviving  sway;  set  Calohas, 
the  high  priest,  aside ;  and  with  the  aid  of  Agathon 
(the  re-bom  spirit  of  humanism,  casting  out  renun- 
ciations—be they  Buddha's  or  a  false  Christ's) 
proceed  to  affirm,  and  together  progress  towards, 
a  greater  manhood  and  godhood.  For  Pandora, 
the  beloved  Prometheus,  over-woman  to  the  over- 
man, instructs:— 

Till  woman  owns  her  equal  half  of  life 
And  following  some  supernal  instinct       * 
Finds  her  half  of  godhead     (p.  310^ 

they  cannot  strive,  howsoever  they  may  to 
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Make  once  more  Life  the  noble  thing  it  was 

"When  gods  were  human,  or  the  nobler  thing 

It  shall  be  when  The  God  becomes  divine,     (p.  276) 

From  the  evangels  of  all  races  (Jod 

Begins  to  be.     (p.  313) 

Men  grow, 

But  not  beyond  their  hearts, — possess,  enjoy, 

Yet,  being  dependent,  ever  must  believe; 

So  with  thy  knowledge  rises  HIM  believed. 

Shakes  off  as  rags  what  once  were  holy  names, 

Treads  underfoot  as  crackling  potsherds  all 

The  symbols  of  old  races,     (p.  308) 

Though  falling  as  ye  fall 

HE  rises  as  ye  rise!     (p.  283) 

The  simple  shepherd  and  shepherdess  of  the 
poem's  opening,  become  illmnined  towards  its  close. 
Eos  chants  things  unspeakable,  and  the  lyric  rush 
reaches,  as  nearly  as  Bayard  Taylor  can  make  it, 
Shelley's  triumphant  ** intense  inane." 

It  is  easy  to  set  aside  such  a  poem  (unread)  as  a 
tour-de-force.  It  is  more  difficult  to  consider  it  sym- 
pathetically, after  conscientious  scrutiny,  and  fail 
to  regret  that  it  does  not  perhaps  altogether  attain 
that  required  standard  of  power  and  transfiguring 
loveliness  which  would  secure  for  it  the  rank  of  an 
abiding  masterpiece.  It  is  replete  with  beautiful 
description,  and  pregnant  thought.  To  be  sure  it 
may  seem  romantically  silly  to  some  unco-wise  in  its 
plot,  when  it  works  up  through  adolescent  yearnings 
down  the  ages  to  the  climax  of  an  osculatory  hope 
deferred  to  the  very  verge  of  ecstatic  agony !  Still 
let  no  one  damn  the  poem  with  quoted  faint  praise 
from  Stedman,  or  the  more  supercilious  irreverence 
of  such  as  betray  scarce  a  symptom  of  its  flighty 
perusal!  It  may  not  be  an  ultimate  achievement; 
but  it  is  by  all  odds  the  most  audacious  undertaking 
in  verse  of  any  American  up  to  its  date,  and  far 
more  original,  masculine  and  tuneful  at  all  events 
than  the  "Christus"  of  Longfellow,  not  to  mention 
such  British  abominations  as  *'Festus!" 
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MOORE  AND  HOVEY. 

Next  after  **  Prince  Deukalion"  appeared  Charles 
Leonard  Moore's  ''Prometheus."  One  should  dis- 
tinguish between  dialogue  proceeding  from  imagined 
characters,  and  characters  allowed  to  suggest  them- 
selves as  best  they  can  through  a  glass  darkly,  to  ac- 
count for  dialogue-monologues  employed  with 
changing  speakers  that  novel  effects  of  description 
and  lyric  eloquence  may  be  the  more  naturally  in- 
troduced. It  is  on  a  far  lower  level  than  the  work 
of  Bayard  Taylor  in  the  respect  of  dramatic  objec- 
tivity. But  the  conception  of  the  story  is  singular 
and  interesting,  not  to  say  suggestive  for  a  consid- 
eration of  Moody's  ** Masque  of  Judgment."  When 
Mr.  Moore's  poem  opens,  Prometheus  is  being  vis- 
ited by  his  Titan  brethren,  who  are  for  their  pedi- 
gree wondrously  sentimental,  not  to  say  feminine. 
They  pour  forth  wistful  regrets  and  vain  consola- 
tions, and  are  blissfully  tortured  by  visions  of  the 
greater  glory  of  Zeus,  the  new  ruler  who  cruelly  im- 
posed ordered  procedure  on  cosmic  whim  and  fancy. 
Zeus,  moved  by  ''deep  remorse"  and  by  curiosity  as 
to  a  certain  vaunted  secret,  would  if  he  might  re- 
lease his  foe.  He  disarms  himself,  but  vanquishes 
the  rejoicing  Titans  through  their  childish  sensuous- 
ness.  Them  he  despises.  Only  Prometheus  deserves 
his  respect.  He  has  suffered  hell.  But  so  long  as 
there  is  a  hell  there  can  be  no  heaven,  and  Zeus  has 
suffered  heaven.  He  therefore  delivers  Prometheus, 
who  then  out  of  gratitude  reveals  his  secret,  to  wit : 
that  the  universe  depends  really  for  its  existence  on 
his  own  continued  suffering;  should  Prometheus 
cease  to  struggle,  all  would  cease.  Zeus  repudiates 
such  extravagant  subjective  idealism  of  the  emo- 
tional sort.    It  is  in  his  thought,  and  not  in  the  pas- 
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sion  of  Prometheus,  that  the  universe  has  its  nour- 
ishing roots.  Zeus  offers  Prometheus  his  throne, 
who  then  intones  a  long  elegy  on  the  world  he  loves. 
Too  late  would  Zeus  a  second  time  impale  his  foe, 
who  now  cries  out : 

Joy!  fierce  lightnings  leap  into  thy  eyes, 

And  thy  dilating  stature  terrible 

Glowing  with  fire  intense  threatens  the  world 

With  newer  tyrannies.     Laft  up  thy  bolts 

And  gather  here  together  all  thy  gods, 

Once  more  to  overwhelm  me,  for  my  heart 

Eushes  unto  my  lips  to  hail  the  strife. 

In  battle,  oh  in  battle,  let  it  come 

That  word  of  mine  that  is  to  end  the  world  1 

Zeus  already  writhes  in  pain,  and  passes  away. 
The  Titans  warble  melodiously  their  cradle  song 
and  requiem  in  one,  and  then  endeavor  to  rally  some 
sort  of  primordial  courage.  All  goes  out  into  noth- 
ingness with  the  prayer  of  Prometheus,  to  the  effect 
that,  if  again  a  world  of  order  should  appear,  "some 
soul,  fallen"  like  his  on  ''evil  days"  may  be  in- 
spired to — 

Put  half  joys  from  him,  and  all  wavering  hopes, 
And  with  undaunted  heart  again  decree 
Euin  and  wreck  that  is  the  end  of  all! 

It  is  a  long  step  in  dramatic  feeling  from  Moore 
to  Hovey.  The  years  '98  and  '99  respectively  saw 
the  appearance  of  two  masques  by  Hovey,  part  of 
an  extensive  now  well-known  scheme  of  a  poem  to 
be  done  in  nine  ' '  dramas. ' '  They  have  a  particular 
human  story  in  view  and  do  not  deal  directly  with 
our  subject.  But  they  illustrated  to  no  small  degree 
the  possibilities  of  the  versatile  form  which  Moody 
was  so  soon  to  use,  that  is  to  say :  the  philosophical 
drama,  the  drama  of  ideas  projected  as  mythical 
personages,  who  pass  in  a  beautiful  procession  be- 
fore our  eyes,  or  settle  in  sculpturesque  groups  of 
loveliness,  uttering  all  the  while  with  polyphonic 
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virtuosity    their   long-pondered,    mistily   yet    irri- 
descently  visualized  theme ! 

THE  FIRE  BEINGBR. 

For  ease,  of  exposition  we  will  defy  chronology, 
and  commence  with  a  swift  analysis  of  Moody's 
**Fire  Bringer."  ('04): 

Act  I: — Prometheus  has  fetched  fire,  during  an 
aeonian  absence  of  Zeus,  from  his  white  acropolis 
among  the  cloud-crags  of  the  sky.  The  bolt  of  the 
wrathful  god  on  his  return  overtakes  Prometheus, 
shattering  to  shards  the  precious  jar  he  bore,  and 
laming  his  right  arm  (pp.  23-26).  The  aged  Deuk- 
alion  fears  the  pride  of  his  benefactor; 

He  will  be  plotting  that  whereby  to  climb 

And  lift  us  high  above  the  peaks  of  God 

One  dizzy  instant,  ere  we  fall  indeed 

And  he  with  us  forever,     (p.  16) 

We  cannot  thank  thee,  though  thy  love  be  love. 

Great  is  thy  heart;  we  cannot  praise  thy  deed.     (p.  26) 

He  and  Pyrrha  endure  life  solely  for  the  sake  of 
their  son  Aeolus  (p.  10)  believing  that  abject  humil- 
ity can  alone  conciliate  Heaven's  wrath  (p.  29). 
The  stone  men  and  clod  women  pray  Prometheus 
for  real  life.  He  knows  of  a  future  glory  (p.  28)  to 
be  snatched  only  with  violence  (p.  29).  Pandora,  the 
beloved  of  Prometheus,  suggests  the  hollow  fennel 
as  the  carrier  of  divine  fire,  (p.  34)  so  as  to  briug 
** hearth-cheer"  to  the  world,  and  usher  in  the  '/new 
perfect  race"  (p.  9)  which  Pyrrha  ponders  as  the 
only  rational  explanation  of  the  deluge.  Prome- 
theus accepts  Pandora's  challenge  to  bring  life  out 
of  death  (p.  39). 

Act  II: — The  Storm  that  accompanied  the  deluge 
is  renewed  with  increased  fury  (p.  49). 
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Alas,  the  wind,  the  wind! 
e  trampling  and  the  bellowing  herds  of  rain 
lOOse  on  the  mountain  slopes!     Bow  down!  bow  downl 

A  propitiatory  human  sacrifice  to  Zeus  is  sug- 
gested by  the  despair  of  the  survivers.  Lykophon 
(shamed  by  his  slave's  superstitious  oblation  of  his 
only  son)  offers  his  daughter  Alcyone.  Deukalion 
is  asked  for  Aeolus.  After  a  stout  refusal,  the 
storm  bursts  in  greater  rage,  threatening  utter  ruin 
to  the  remnant.  Deukalion  yields  Aeolus,  his  only 
begotten,  and  faints  at  the  horror,  (p.  50)  The 
priest  is  distraught  (p.  52).  "Where  is  the  fire  for 
the  sacrifice!  Pyrrha  delays  the  act  of  immola- 
tion on  the  pretext  of  requiring  Deukalion 's  con- 
scious presence.  Mutterings  are  rife.  Will  Pro- 
metheus come?  Who  is  Prometheus?  A  god?  or  a 
half -man?  (p.  55)  Pandora,  at  least,  seems  to  be 
an  e^dl  gift  of  Prometheus,  showing  the  extreme 
malice  of  the  gods  by  her  revelation  of  the  worth  of 
life  at  the  very  moment  they  are  minded  to  rob  man 
utterly  of  it.  Ere  death  however,  they  will  praise 
Apollo  (p.  57) :— 

Onee  more,  once  more,  O  sisters  ere  we  die 

I  will  lift  up  my  cry 

To  Him  who  loved  us  though  He  puts  us  by. 

For  yonder  singer  with  the  golden  mouth 

Hath  fallen  upon  us  privily  as  falls 

The  still  spring  out  of  the  south 

On  the  shut  passes  and  locked  mountain  walls; 

And  suddenly  from  out  my  frozen  heart 

Dark  buds  of  sorrow  start, 

Freshets  of  thought  through  my  faint  being  roll, 

And  dim  remembrance  gropes  and  travails  in  my  soul. 

Pandora  draws  nigh  from  above.  Deukalion 
awakes  to  find  sorrow  has  made  him  blind.  Aeolus 
and  Alcyone,  the  victims  to  be,  mount  the  altar  and 
behold  with  ravishment  through  a  rift  in  the  welkin 
the  long  extinguished  stars,  (pp.  61-63) : — 
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The  dark 
Gathers  and  flees,  and  the  wide  roof  of  night 
Leans  in  as  it  would  break;  the  mountainous  gloom 
Unmoors,  and  streameth  on  us  like  a  sea. 
O  Earth  lift  up  thy  gates!     It  is  the  stars  1 
It  is  the  stars!     It  is  the  ancient  stars! 
It  is  the  young  and  everlasting  stars! 

The  heaven  is  cleared,  and  the  universe  at  one 
again  with  man's  earth  now  verily  reborn  from  the 
flood.  Pandora  sings  the  coming  of  the  Spirit  to 
the  bride.  A  man  sings:  will;  (p.  65)  a  woman: 
love;  a  Pyrrha:  the  new  world,  (pp.  66-69).  Then 
breaks  intolerable  light  upon  them  which  only 
Deukalion,  the  blind,  can  behold  and  live  (pp.  70-71). 
Is  it  a  universal  conflagration  following  the  deluge? 

Burning  is  laid  unto  the  roots  of  the  world; 
The  deep  spouts  conflagration  from  her  springs; 
And  fire  feeds  on  the  air  that  feeds  the  stars. 
Out  of  the  sea  has  burst, — from  rended  deeps 
Of  the  unthought-on  rearward  has  leapt  out — 
The  appearance  of  the  glory  of  the  sun, 
Filling  the  one  side  of  the  roaring  world 
With  creatures  and  with  branch-work  of  pale  fire; 
And  through  the  woods  of  fire  the  beasts  of  fire, 
The  birds  and  serpents  and  the  naked  souls 
riee,  that  their  fleeting  startles  the  slow  dead. 

Pandora  sings  the  unity  in  trinity  of  Dionysos, 
Eros,  and  Apollo :  the  heightened  sense  of  life,  love, 
and  inspired  intelligence.  Prometheus  gives  his 
once-more  captured  fire  to  the  erstwhile  victims, 
Aeolus  and  Alcyone,  that  they  may  kindle  a  truer 
sacrifice,  (p.  76)  And  Pandora  sings  of  the  real 
imion,  super-carnal  henceforward,  of  human  bride- 
groom and  bride-to-be. 

Act  III: — Deukalion  has  perished  presumably  of 
too  great  joy.  Thanatos,  Death,  (p.  81)  and  Eros, 
Love,  are  kindred  gods.  Pyrrha  is  left  with  Aeolus 
to  watch  the  dead  until  the  dawn.  The  young  men 
in  chorus  sing,  as  they  recede  down  the  steep,  of 
Dionysos,  the  god  of  consciously  heightened  life,  and 
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ecstacy.  (p.  84)  A  cloud  appears  I  (p.  85)  Is  it  the 
shadow  of  the  eagle  of  celestial  wrath!  (p.  89) 
Pandora's  cry  of  anguish  is  heard,  (pp.  88-90)  As 
Pyrrha  paid  the  price  of  Deukalion's  life  for  the 
world's  redemption,  must  Pandora  likewise  lose 
Prometheus?  Pandora  kneels  with  Pyrra  in  com- 
mon anguish,  when  Prometheus  appears  to  comfort 
them  (pp.  91-96) : — He  (Prometheus)  is  himself 
identical  with  Zeus  (p.  92).  Each  spirit  must  fetch 
the  divine  fire  for  himself  (pp.  92-93) : — 

The  sun  whose  rising  and  whose  going  down 

Are  joy  and  grief  and  wonder  in  the  heart; 

The  moon  whose  tides  are  passion,  thought,  and  will; 

The  signs  and  portents  of  the  spirit  year, — 

Por  these,  if  you  would  keep  them,  you  must  strive 

Morning  and  night  against  the  jealous  gods 

With  anger,  and  with  laughter,  and  with  love; 

And  no  man  hath  them  till  he  brings  them  down 

With  love,  and  rage,  and  laughter  from  the  heavens, — ■ 

Himself  the  heavens,  himself  the  scornful  gods, 

The  sun,  the  sun-thief,  and  the  flaming  reed 

That  kindles  new  the  beauty  of  the  world. 

Each  must  rob  the  divine  fire  from  himself,  his 
own  foe.  For  their  human  sakes  is  the  world  signifi- 
cant and  lovely,     (pp.  93-94) : — 

For  your  sakes  it  was  spoken  of  the  soul 

That  it  shall  be  a  sea  whereon  the  moon 

Has  might,  and  the  four  winds  shall  walk  upon  it, — 

Also  it  has  great  rivers  in  the  midst. 

Unchartered  islands  that  no  sailor  sees, 

And  fathomless  abysses  where  it  breeds 

Mysterious  life;  yea,  each  its  tiniest  drop 

Flung  from  the  fisher's  oar-blade  in  the  sun 

Has  rivers,  tempests,  and  eternal  tides, 

Untouched-at  isles,  horizons  never  hailed, 

And  fathomless  abysses  where  it  breeds 

Incredible  life,  without  astonishment. 

God  calls  them  alone  blessed  who  have  dared 
Him,  and  He  will  cry  to  them  some  day  for  help, 
(pp.  95-97) : 
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Yea,  He  who  is  the  Life  of  all  this  life, 
Death  of  this  death  and  Eiser  from  this  death, 
Calleth  us  blessed  in  his  heart  of  hearts; 
And  once  again,  in  the  dim  end  of  things, 
When  the  sun  sickens,  and  the  heaven  of  heavens 
names  as  a  frosty  leaf  unto  the  fall. 
In  swoon  and  anguish  shall  his  stormed  heart 
Cry  unto  us :     His  cry  is  ringing  there 
In  the  sun's  core!     I  heard  it  when  I  stood 
Where  all  things  past  and  present  and  to  come 
Bay  out  in  fiery  patterns,  fading,  unchanging, 
Forevermore  unf  aded  and  unchanged. 

But  the  eagle  is  imminent.  Pandora  would  share 
the  fate  of  her  beloved  in  the  mortal  encounter.  He 
bids  her  tarry  till  the  end,  and  blesses  the  stone-men 
and  the  clod-women.  Then  begins  the  fight  of 
Prometheus  with  the  eagle,  (p.  100) : — 

Look  hither,  look  at  last,  for  it  is  time. 

Up  through  the  crud  and  substance  of  the  cloud, 

Prometheus  wrestles  with  the  bird  of  God! 

Pandora  sings  of  the  soul's  identity  with  God,  a 
unique  lyric  in  seven  stanzas  beginning  "I  stood 
within  the  heart  of  God,"  (pp.  103-104)  and  the 
young  men,  hymning  Apollo  as  spiritual  vision, 
bring  the  poem  to  a  close : — 

O  thou  alone  art  he 
Who  settest  the  prisoned  spirit  free. 
And  sometimes  leadest  the  rapt  soul  on 
Where  never  mortal  thought  has  gone; 
Till  by  the  ultimate  stream 
Of  vision  and  of  dream 
She  stands 

With  startled  eyes  and  outstretched  hands, 
Looking  where  other  suns  rise  over  other  lands. 
And  rends  the  lonely  skies  v?ith  her  prophetic  scream. 

Throughout,  the  poet 's  descriptive  work  is  always 
interesting  and  often  eloquent  and  greatly  imagina- 
tive. There  is,  however,  in  this  dramatic  poem  little 
passion  of  the  human  sort,  and  no  theatrical  action. 
Taking  into  consideration  the  noble  level  of  the 
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whole,  one  is  surprised  at  the  absence  of  transfigur- 
ing magic.  Moody  seems  always  aware  of  his  ma- 
terial, of  his  medium,  of  his  method.  He  has  less 
timidity  than  his  forerunners  in  the  field,  but  still 
he  listens  for  the  rhythm  of  his  music  that  he  may 
not  miss  the  step.  Never  does  a  fine  frenzy  quite 
possess  him  as  Shelley,  and  fling  him  on  from  felicity 
to  felicity  so  that  the  reader  shall  likewise  become 
possessed  and  whirled  aloft  willy-nilly  in  the 
prophet's  chariot  of  fire!  The  po6m,  nevertheless, 
grows  greatly  in  the  reader's  esteem  upon  a  second 
or  third  reading.  If  it  has  not  the  easy  fluency,  the 
on-rush  and  spontaneity,  the  sense  of  intelligible 
contacts  with  common  reality  which  Taylor's  verse 
never  lacks  for  long ;  on  the  other  hand  the  diction 
of  Moody  and  the  phrasing,  the  metaphoric  sur- 
prises, are  often  exquisite  and  thrillingly  audacious, 
although  not  wholly  shaken  free  from  that  reminis- 
cent glory  which  is  alas,  quite  recognizably  their 
ante-natal  home. 

The  final  conclusion,  philosophically,  of  the  poem 
rather  hinted  than  spoken  broadly,  of  the  essential 
identity  between  Prometheus  and  Zeus  reminds 
the  reader  of  a  like  proposition  set  forth  in  the 
close  of  Iwan  Gilkin's  beautiful  dramatic  poem 
Promethee  (Paris,  Librairie  Fishbacher,  1899). 

This  essential  identity  is,  however,  revealed  in 
the  Belgian's  poem  as  a  euthanasia  of  Prometheus, 
the  dying  immortal,  and  it  has  therefore  both  poet- 
ically and  philosophically  a  different  complexion. 

Now  it  is  important  to  understand  this  conclu- 
sion, purely  metaphysical  as  it  may  seem  to  sonie 
readers  since  it  becomes  in  turn  the  major  premise 
of  the  transcendental  reasoning  in  the  **  Masque  of 
Judgment"  ('00).  Prometheus  is,  really  and  sub- 
consciously, Zeus.    Zeus,  therefore,  aware  of  this 
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profound  identity,  refrains  himself,  and  refuses  to 
challenge  rebellion  to  the  last  internecine  conflict. 
Yet  he  allots  the  rebel  such  wholesome  punishment 
as  is  due,  that  he  may  thereby  elicit  in  him  the 
virtue  of  fortitude,  and  allot  him  martyrdom  as  su- 
preme boon,  thereby  raising  him  to  a  divers  divine 
equality  with  himself.  In  the  resistance  of  Prome- 
theus, Zeus  tastes  a  treble  bliss  of  being,  corres- 
ponding to  a  threefold  consciousness— as  Zeus;  as 
Prometheus ;  and  as  the  over-Zeus,  the  atonement  of 
the  hostile  twain.  He  as  Zeus  limits  and  punishes 
Prometheus;  as  Prometheus,  he  defies  Zeus;  and 
as  Over-God,  he  rejoices  in  both  and  in  his  own  free 
transcendant  self.  Prometheus  in  his  function  as 
Saviour  of  man  comes  to  know  vaguely  of  this 
deeper  identity;  ceases  therefore  from  hate,  and 
endures  what  is  allotted  him  as  the  due  of  his  glo- 
rious usurpation. 

THE  MASQUE  OF  JUDGMENT. 

Now,  admitting  for  argument's  sake  the  truth  of 
this  prophetic  rhapsody,  this  apocalyptic  vision,  let 
us  then  go  on  to  suppose  that  Zeus  should  some 
time  lapse  from  his  conscious  Over-Godhead,  and 
so  forget  that  he  is  both  Zeus  and  Prometheus ;  un- 
der the  new  name  of  Jehovah  let  him  persecute 
Prometheus  as  foe  to  fiend,  until  he  degrade  him 
into  the  ''Worm  that  dieth  not."  Then  he  would 
himself  have  become  evil  and  therefore  since  Evil 
is  essentially  suicidal,  give  that  Worm  the  power 
to  destroy  him.  Thus  we  should  arrive  logically 
at  the  death  of  God  (at  least  the  apparent  God,  if 
not  the  Over-God),  which  constitutes  the  apocalyp- 
tic vision  set  forth  poetically  in  the  ''Masque  of 
Judgment."  Since  Flaubert's  "Temptation  of  St. 
Anthony"  (1877),  at  length  this  year  published  in 
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the  English  of  Lafcadio  Heame's  version,  or  Hugo's 
Epico-lyric  La  Fin  de  Satan  ('57)  and  Dieu  ('55), 
nothing  so  vertiginous,  of  such  tremendously  wide 
horizon  has  to  our  knowledge  appeared. 

An  analysis  also  of  this  ''Masque  of  Judgment" 
('00),  however  inadequate,  must  here  be  attempted 
for  the  convenience  of  our  reader. 

Prelude:— Raphael  loves  the  earth  and  man,  and 
is  rebuked  for  this  partiality  by  Uriel,  the  arch- 
angel of  the  sun.  They  consider  and  deplore  to- 
gether some  mysterious  divine  distress  issuing  in 
creation  and  the  evoluton  of  man  (p.  10).  Man,  of 
course,  involved  woman.  A  girl's  love  song  seems 
to  intimate  the  reason  for  man's  self-sufficient  with- 
drawal from  God.  Bacchants  destroy  an  inspired 
lad  who  sings  of  other  possible  lives  and  other  ador- 
able gods  (pp.  13-20).  The  Pale  Horse  predicts 
God's  deliverance  by  the  destruction  of  his  foes; 
that  is,   of  all  who  yield  not  their  wills  to  him 

(p.  19). 

Act  I:— Raphael  sees  the  broken  dragon  and 
eagle.  Uriel  and  he  partly  fathom  the  meaning  of 
this  mysterious  heavenly  war.  The  eagle  and  the 
lion,  on  and  under  the  Tree  of  Knowledge,  sleep  and 
rehearse  their  futile  war  upon  the  Worm.  The 
Tree  declares  that  Man  is  the  real  foe,  and  reveals 
God's  plan  of  postponing  judgment  by  the  incarna- 
tion. 

Act  II:— Awful  storms  in  heaven  are  caused  by 
God's  absence  from  the  central  throne,  absorbed 
in  his  own  self  dying  upon  the  cross  as  man,  to  win 
back  man  unto  himself  as  God. 

Act  III:— Raphael's  pity  of  man.  The  vindica- 
tion of  God  in  making  and  marrying  man.  The 
crucifixion  is  perceived  in  the  heavens  of  dawn,  to 
involve  the  universe,  and  not  alone  man's  earth. 
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Michael  rejoices  in  Puritan  judgment,  and  justifies 
it  by  the  joy  of  the  courageous  judged  (p.  81)  :— 

Yonder  where  the  fight 
Flung  its  main  sea  of  blood  and  broken  souls 
Into  the  nether  dark,  I  saw  a  youth 
Cling  for  a  moment  to  a  jutting  rock 
And  gaze  back  at  the  angel  shapes  that  rode 
The  neck  of  the  avalanche  j  between  the  wings 
'  Of  the  Pale  Horse  and  the  Eed,  his  vision  pierced 

(Between  the  ranks  of  speetred  charioteers, 
Supernal  arms  and  banners  prone  for  speed) 
Up  to  the  central  menace  of  the  Hand 
That  launched  that  bulk  of  ruin;  and  I  saw 
A  light  of  mighty  pleasure  fill  his  eyes 
At  all  that  harness  and  despatch  of  war 
Streaming  aslope.    He  laughed  defiance  back 
Ere  down  cascades  of  blood  and  fire  was  flung 
His  body  indistinguishably  damned. 
How  should  this  puny  valor  rise  in  glee 
To  greet  the  power  that  crushed  it,  and  thy  heart, 
Angelically  dowered,  stand  listless  by? 

Eaphael  objects  to  pantheism  as  destroying  man's 
sense  of  independent  initiative.  Better  perish  than 
not  be  one's  self!  Uriel  sets  forth  his  own  doc- 
trine of  pantheism,  preserving  personal  identity, 
so  that  to  slay  one's  antagonist  would  mean  sui- 
cide (p.  91).  Judgment  surely  is  an  insufficient 
Mnale  for  creation:— 

.     .     .    as  far  as  Uriel  sees. 
Salvation  lies  annulled  in  yonder  Vale, 
And  prone  are  God's  true  helpers,     (p.  88) 
This  chiefly  I  would  say:  the  restless  joy 
Which  called  God  from  His  sleep  and  bade  His  hand 
Depict  much  life  and  language  on  the  dark, 
Had  other  aims  and  meanings  than  are  writ 
In  yonder  Valley  for  an  epilogue. 
Man's  violence  was  earnest  of  his  strength, 
His  sin  a  heady  over-flow,  dynamic 
Unto  all  lovely  uses,  to  be  curbed, 
And  sweetened,  never  broken  with  a  rod!     (p.  89-90) 

For  struggle  and  consciousness  are  better  than 
Nirvana;— 
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Passion  is  power, 
And  kindly  tempered,  saves.    All  things  declare 
Struggle  hath  deeper  peace  than  sleep  can  bring:     .    .    . 
The  Shining  Wrestler,  tired  of  strife,  hath  slain 
The  dark  Antagonist  whose  enmity 
Gave  him  rejoicing  sinews;  but  of  Him 
His  foe  was  flesh  of  flesh  and  bone  of  bone; 
With  suicidal  hand  He  smote  him  down: 
Soon  we  shall  feel  His  lethal  pangs  begin. 

Act  IV:— Michael  tries  to  save  Raphael  from  the 
certain  doom  which  will  overtake  him,  if  he  aban- 
dons himself  to  sympathy  with  man.  The  damned 
are  allowed  a  respite  of  consciousness,  a  recovery 
from  death,  the  better  to  realize  their  damnation. 
By  the  damned  is  sung  the  earth's  beauty,  in  re- 
volt against  a  pessimistic  deity  (p.  99) ;  the  inde- 
pendence of  man ;  the  war-spirit  of  man  in  response 
to  a  war  god.  Passion  is  sung,  and  natural  lust; 
mysticism,  aU  things  but  various  moods  of  one  god ; 
and,  lastly,  the  joy  and  pride  of  artistic  creation 
against  a  hypocritical  humility  before  the  Creator. 
When  the  damned  have  thus  superbly  celebrated 
the  glories  of  earth  and  man,  Azaziel  trumps  the 
second  death.  Michael  saves  Raphael  in  spite  of 
himself  upon  a  high  peak  above  the  Valley  of  De- 
cision which  is  now  whelmed  utterly  by  the  Worm. 

Act  V:— Raphael  recovers  from  his  swoon  only  to 
see  the  Worm  assail  the  battlements  of  Heaven.  He 
would  perish  with  the  danmed,  but  Michael  retains 
him.  At  the  sound  of  the  last  trump  of  celestial 
rally  he  flies  toward  the  central  throne,  Raphael 
following,  meets  the  fleeing  wind-blown  lamps  of 
praise.  The  last  stand  is  to  be  made.  But  Uriel 
explains  that  Grod  is  doomed  already:— 

Uriel.  To  save  him  from   Himself  not  cherubim, 

Nor  seraphim  avail.    Who  loves  not  life 
Eeceiveth  not  life's  gifts  at  any  hand. 
Raphael.       And  Life  he  loved  not,  though  it  sprang  from  Himf 
Uriel.  He  loved  it  not  entirely,  good  and  ill.     (p.  124) 
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Raphael.      Would  He  had  spared, 

That  dark  Antagonist  whose  enmity 

Gave  Mm  rejoicing  sinews.     .     .     .(p.  125  cf.  p.  91) 

1st  Lamp.     Brother,  what  lies  beyond  this  trouble?    Death? 

Uriel.  All  live  in  Him.   With  Him  shall  all  things  die. 

2nd  Lamp.     And  the  snake  reign,  coiled  on  the  holy  hill? 

Uriel.  Sorrow  dies  with  the  heart  it  feeds  upon.     .     .     .(p. 

126) 

Eaphael.      The  moon  smoulders;  and  naked  from  their  seats 

The  stars  arise  with  lifted  hands,  and  wait.     (p.  127) 

IMPLICATIOlSrS   AND   COISTCLUSION'. 

Now  it  is  clear  we  cannot  justly  estimate  the  sig- 
nificance of  this  apocalyptic  rhapsody  (to  make  use 
of  Dr.  Richard  Green  Moulton's  term  for  such  a 
prophetic  poem)  ere  we  have  read  the  as  yet  un- 
published and  we  fear  imperfect  third  member  of 
the  trilogy.  We  must  judge  it  provisionally,  how- 
ever, as  it  stands.  The  last  act,  if  it  be  a  logical 
sequence  to  the  premises  of  *'The  Fire  Bringer," 
leads  us  however  to  suspect  that  the  sublime  is 
here  very  nigh  neighbor  to  the  ridiculous.  To  us 
the  conclusion,  in  certain  moods  at  least,  would 
seem  to  over-vault  itself,  and  land  in  squat  absurd- 
ity. To  be  sure  we  knew  already  (speaking  it  of 
course  with  reverence),  that  G-od  could  go  mad;  but 
then  it  was  only  in  a  mad  woman's  hallucination  in 
Act.  II,  Scene  8  of  Krasinski's  '^Undivine  Comedy" 
(1835).  (Translation  by  Martha  Walker  Cook,  Lip- 
pincott  '75,  p.  195).  We  knew  also  that  the  same 
awful  thing  might  happen  quite  grotesquely  in  Aris- 
tophanic  farce,  with  the  aid  of  the  rollicking  genius 
of  Henrik  Ibsen.  See  the  fourth  act  of  Peer  Gynt 
('67).  But  a  god  dying,  a  supreme  god,  that  is  to 
say  unincamate,  superhuman ;  and  his  elegy  expect- 
antly composed  by  trembling  Archangels  and 
Lamps  .  .  .  how  shall  we  construe  this  as  a 
latter  day  revelation?    Of  course,  in  dealing  with 
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theological   imagiiiatioiis  one   should,   who   knows, 
put  a  quietus  on  the  sense  of  humor? 

Nevertheless  things  may  look  worse  than  they 
are.  When  we  attempt  to  speak  of  things  tran- 
scendental, the  threads  of  speech  will  snarl, 
and  one  should  not  be  held  too  strictly  account- 
able. Perhaps  we  have  here  only  a  belated  on- 
slaught on  defunct  Calvanistic  theology?  Or  per- 
haps Moody  intended  to  intimate  that  Monism  may 
be  stated,  but  cannot  be  thought  out  in  terms  of  the 
will?  That  Dualists  we  must  forever  remain! 
The  Christian,  evangelical,  monotheistic  God  knew 
not  himself,  nor  his  supreme  need  of  being  at  one 
with  himself  in  a  perpetual  strife?  Which,  trans- 
lated into  abstract  language,  might  be  merely  equiv- 
alent to  intimating  that  our  popular  god-conception 
is  obsolete!  For  goodness  consists  not  in  being 
good,  but  in  the  choice  rather  of  good;  so  that  good- 
ness must  needs  perish  with  the  possibility  of 
choice?  Virtue  is  dynamic,  resident  in  the  will,  and 
not  static,  inherent  inorganic  necessity?  Besides, 
by  way  of  apology  for  Moody,  is  suffering  such  to 
Grod?  Is  rest  and  peace  an  ideal  only  of  us  human 
beings,  because  with  limited  energy  we  readily 
tire?  Are  we  not,  when  we  speak  of  a  god  at  per- 
fect peace,  applying  our  *' values"  (which  depend 
on  our  restricted  state  and  particular  relations  to 
one  another  and  the  universe),  to  the  deity  regard- 
less of  his  infinity?  Under  divine  conditions  may 
not  our  ** values"  endure  reversal,  introversion! 
Yet  undoubtedly,  that  way  lies  moral  confusion! 
If  God's  psychology  is  to  be  drawn  from  man's 
(and  must  it  not  always  be  in  a  dramatic  poem?),  the 
''Masque  of  Judgment"  has  an  ending  which  might 
be  taken  to  argue  something  assuredly  not  overpni- 
dent  in  the  moral  sphere !    Man  also  needs  his  own 
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evil  self  for  the  maintenance  of  the  good  in  him  and 
lest  he  extirpate  wholly  his  necessary  Satan-self  let 
his  God-self  proceed  with  due  moderation  in  the 
moral  struggle.  Let  him  not  use  weapons  of  ag- 
gression that  have  developed  ahead  of  defensive 
armour,  lest  inadvertent  success  in  a  war  against 
sin  should  result  in  human  extinction?  Again,  the 
comic  sense  should  save  us  from  so  awful  a  heresy ! 
Imagine  it!  existence  imperiled  from  the  perverse 
lack  of  sin! 

These  last  few  paragraphs,  however,  may  inti- 
mate that,  in  our  view  at  least,  an  apocalyptic  poem 
ought  to  launch  its  readers  upon  more  optimistic 
seas.  Yet  who  knows  but  a  triumphant  conclusion 
is  in  store  for  us,  with  the  promised  publication  of 
Moody's  last  poem?  Will  its  reasoning  run  some- 
what like  this?  The  Over-God  startled  awake  from 
his  nightmare  of  death,  the  dead  and  the  damned 
are  restored  to  his  side,  that  they  may  receive  the 
culminating  experience  beholding  in  their  own 
blessed  resurrection  from  the  second  death  Jehovah 
and  the  Worm  perish  together  forever? 

But  let  the  metaphysical  conclusion  in  store  for 
us  take  care  of  itself.  We  bide  our  time.  Mean- 
while who  shall  deny  the  right  of  Moody  or  any 
other  poet  to  take  such  cosmic  and  transcendental 
themes,  if  they  can  be  made  to  open  vast  horizons 
and  glorious  vistas  for  the  imagination,  and  above 
all  cast  the  spell  of  poetry  upon  us?  The  Drama 
stages  human  life  in  the  struggle  of  typical  individ- 
uals under  definite  conditions.  It  can  do  much.  But 
surely  we  need  also  to  have  spiritual  race-ideals, 
eschatological  dreams,  concreted  for  the  mind  in 
shining  figures  and  shadows  awful,  larger  than  life, 
and  magnificent  for  the  contemplation  of  the  mind's 
eye.    And  must  such  a  **■  dramatic  poem"  be  neces- 
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sarily  considered  a  bastard  form,  because  forsooth 
not  intended  for  representation  upon  our  stage  as  it 
is?  The  epic  form  certainly  failed  even  a  Hugo 
for  such  subjects.  Flaubert  furthermore,  the  novel- 
ist, fell  into  dialogue,  or  rather  threw  upon  a  vast 
screen,  a  spectacular  phantasmagory,  beyond  the 
powers  of  the  Hippodrome  pressed  into  the  ser- 
vice of  Apollo!  And  the  witness  of  Flaubert, 
the  fastidious  artist,  to  the  inadequacy  of  epic  form, 
prose  or  verse,  for  the  treatment  of  such  themes, 
should  weigh  with  the  considerate  critic.  To  our 
mind  at  all  events,  the  dramatic  poem,  in  order  to 
be  legitimate  (not  bastard!),  needs  only  so  to  be 
written  as  to  project  and  body  itself  forth  for  the 
imagination  on  some  conceivable  stage.  Wagner  for 
instance  did  not  bind  himself  to  what  the  theater 
could  do  in  his  own  day,  and  so  he  caused  to  appear 
for  our  edification  a  new  scenic  world.  *'Dass  ich 
bei  diesem  Unternehmen  nichts  mehr  mit  unserem 
heutigen  Theater  zu  thun  habe."  (Eine  Mitheilung 
an  Meine  Freunde).  "That  I  have  in  this  under- 
taking of  mine  parted  company  forever  with  our 
theater  of  today. ' '  So,  for  the  theater  of  tomorrow, 
ay  and  of  yesterday  (capable  of  revival  as  all  but 
proved  several  times)  the  dramatic  poet  may  legiti- 
mately create ;  but  let  him  be  sure  it  is  for  a  theater, 
some  stage,  that  his  poem  is  so  conceived  and 
wrought  that  it  would  indeed  gain  by  competent 
recitation,  enaction  with  or  without  pantomine, 
tableaux  vivants,  dance,  procession,  light  effects  and 
all  imaginable  resources  of  an  ideal  dramatic  art. 
Now  actually,  we  fear  that  ''The  Masque  of  Judg- 
ment 's ' '  staple  is  soliloquy  and  otiose  dialogue ;  that 
is,  a  sequence  of  monologues  directed  haphazard 
at  one  another  rather  than  at  their  speakers. 
Description  of  the  outer  world  alternates  with  de- 
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scription  of  the  inner  world.  Epic  moments  lyric- 
ally interpreted  are  interrupted  by  metaphysical 
discussion  in  choice  diction  and  rhythm.  But  then 
**The  Masque  of  Judgment"  seems  far  less  to  us  a 
triumph  of  the  dramatic  poem,  of  the  apocalyptic 
rhapsody  re-created  for  our  mental  stage,  than  the 
**Fire  Bringer;"  or  even,  to  be  quite  candid,  than 
''Prince  Deukalion."  Yet  this  argues  progress  for 
Moody  when  we  remember  the  order  of  composition, 
and  only  raises  our  expectation  higher  to  greet  the 
appearance  of  the  later-written  concluding  member 
of  the  trilogy,  not  merely  for  its  poetical  meta- 
physic  moral  and  religious  suggestions,  but  for  a 
triumph,  who  knows,  in  spiritual  drama  on  some 
sacred  stage  of  a  day  that  is  not  yet. 

Nash  0.  Baee. 

ii.    the  playwkight. 

* '  The  Great  Divide ' '  possesses  elements  which  pro- 
cured it  immediate  popularity ; ' '  The  Faith  Healer, ' ' 
so  far  as  it  has  yet  been  tried  upon  the  stage,  has 
proved  a  failure.  But  neither  the  one  reception  nor 
the  other  is  a  true  measure  of  the  value  of  these  re- 
spective dramas.  It  was  the  more  obvious  features 
of  ' '  The  Great  Divide ' '  that  were  brought  out  in  the 
stage  presentation  and,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  mainly 
attracted  the  vast  audiences.  The  latter  were  inter« 
ested  in  its  melodramatic  and  sentimental  aspects, 
and  missed  the  spiritual  motive  which  environed 
both.  "The  Faith  Healer"  lacks  the  garnish  of  in- 
cidental attractiveness,  and  still  goes  begging  for 
an  adequate  interpretation  of  its  spiritual  motive,  in 
the  absence  of  which  it  is  premature  to  pronounce 
it  unsuitable  to  stage  purposes.  The  truth  is  that 
both  plays  are  ahead  of  their  times.  They  demand  a 
faculty  of  intellectual  interpretation  which  is  prac- 
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tically  non-existent  among  our  players,  and  of  intel- 
lectual appreciation  which  is  very  sparsely  repre- 
sented in  our  audiences.  Meanwhile,  both  dramas 
will  remain  among  the  most  treasured  companions 
of  the  library. 

Both  are  realistic  dramas  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
term,  realism,  as  distinguished  from  naturalism. 
For  while  the  naturalistic  artist  is  satisfied  to  ob- 
serve and  record  the  facts  of  actual  life,  the  true 
realist  correlates  the  facts  to  the  large  issues  of  life, 
and  views  them  in  relation  to  the  wide  horizon  of 
intellectual  or  spiritual  significance.  It  is  this 
larger  vital  significance  that  many  a  person,  fas- 
cinated by  the  actualities  of  ''The  Great  Divide,'* 
has  missed.  It  was  missed  in  the  acting;  and  can 
scarcely  be  appreciated  to  the  full  without  reading 
and  re-reading  of  the  play.  Then  it  is  discovered 
that  the  idea  involves  a  clarion  appeal,  so  novel  and 
stimulating  that  one  may  be  disposed  to  regard  it 
as  the  biggest  and  noblest  voice  of  the  New  Democ- 
racy yet  uttered. 

For,  back  of  the  locality  of  this  drama  is  a  uni- 
versal significance.  It  is  not  merely  the  conflict  of 
the  old  East  and  the  new  West  as  represented  in 
our  own  country;  it  is  also  and  much  more  the 
world-wide  dawning  of  a  new  thought  that  shall 
supersede  the  old.  The  wrappages  of  Puritan  tradi- 
tion and  environment  which  encumber  Kuth  Jordan, 
are  but  symbols  of  the  grave-clothes  of  intellectual 
and  spiritual  dead  prejudices,  out  of  which  a  new 
conception  of  Democracy  is  struggling  to  rise  and 
live. 

Truly  one  obstacle  to  a  proper  appreciation  of 
Moody  as  a  seer  and  prophet,  (not  of  lamentation 
but  of  hope  and  constructive  ideals)  is  the  smug 
notion  that  the  United  States  is  the  great  exponent 
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of  the  Democratic  ideal.  It  offers  the  greatest  op- 
portunities of  realising  the  ideal  of  a  new  Democ- 
racy, but  at  the  same  time  a  signal  example  of  slow- 
ness in  utilising  them.  As  a  nation,  we  are  still  in- 
tellectually, spiritually  and  artistically  in  bondage 
to  the  shackles  that  we  originally  brought  over  or 
are  still  importing  from  Europe.  Indeed,  in  these 
respects,  there  are  parts  of  Europe  ahead  of  us  in 
progress.  They  are  facing  the  logic  of  Democracy, 
and  shaping  thereto  their  ideals  and  conduct,  while 
we  still,  to  a  very  large  extent,  are  trying  to  solve 
Democracy  by  inherited  or  borrowed  principles  of 
Aristocracy. 

Moody  realised  this.  New  England  bred,  he 
reached  his  maturity  in  the  Middle  West.  It  was 
the  poignancy  of  the  conflict  in  his  own  mind  and 
soul  between  his  bringing  up  and  his  acquired  con- 
sciousness that  formed  the  basis  of  **The  Great  Di- 
vide." But  the  subjectivity  of  the  motive  expanded 
into  an  objective  vision,  which  passed  beyond  the 
local  and  temporal  to  the  universal  and  eternal.  It 
was  a  vision  of  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth,  of 
conduct  founded  not  on  dogmas,  denunciations  of  sin 
and  dread  of  retribution  in  a  future  life,  but  on  the 
joy  and  strength  of  living  in  this  life,  so  that  this 
earth  in  the  progress  of  time  may  become  a  heaven, 
and  our  conception  of  heaven  may  be  realized  out 
of  the  present  facts  of  life. 

The  overwhelming  fact  of  Euth  Jordan's  life, 
as  it  is  unfolded  in  the  play,  is  that  she  has  been 
foully  trapped  into  a  marriage  with  a  man  who 
thus  outraged  her  instincts  and  traditions  of  wom- 
anhood. According  to  all  the  traditions  of  her  race 
she  should  have  died  sooner  than  submit.  But  the 
call  of  life  was  loud  in  her  blood.  She  chose  the 
horror  of  living.    Then  the  traditions  of  her  race 
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urged  her  to  persist  in  regarding  her  life  as  a 
horror,  even  although  she  was  not  blind  to  the  fact 
that  the  man  who  had  wronged  her  was  daily  re- 
deeming himself  by  straight  conduct  and  devotion 
to  herself.  He  had  come  under  the  spell  of  her 
spiritual  ascendency  and  had  grown  to  be  a  new  man. 
gradually,  however,  he  compelled  her  to  love  him. 
**How  was  that?'^  he  asks.  "Oh!  I  don^t  wonder 
you  ask,"  she  replies.  ''Another  woman  would 
have  gone  straight  to  her  goal.  You  might  have 
found  such  an  one,  but  instead  you  found  me,  a 
woman  in  whose  ears  rang  night  and  day  the  cry  of 
an  angry  heaven  to  us  both:  'Cleanse  yourselves!' 
[And  I  went  about  it  in  the  only  way  I  knew  [point- 
ing  to  the  portraits  of  New  England  divines  on  the 
walls  of  her  childhood  home  at  Milford  Corners, 
Mass.],  the  only  way  my  fathers  knew— by  wretch- 
edness, by  self-torture,  by  trying  blindly  to  pierce 
your  careless  heart  with  pain.  And  all  the  while 
you — oh,  as  I  lay  there  and  listened  to  you,  I  real- 
ized it  for  the  first  time,— you  had  risen,  in  one 
hour,  to  a  wholly  new  existence,  which  flooded  the 
present  and  the  future  with  brightness,  yes,  and 
reached  back  into  the  past,  and  made  of  it— made  of 
all  of  it— something  to  cherish." 

And  then  follows  the  new  message:  that  even  in 
sin  the  virtue  of  life  may  have  its  roots.  ' '  You  have 
taken  the  good  of  our  life  and  grown  strong.  I 
have  taken  the  evil  and  grown  weak,  weak  unto 
death.    Teach  me  to  live  as  you  do!" 

This  may  have  been  the  teaching  of  the  great  So- 
cialist-democrat, Christ;  but  it  has  been  over- 
whelmed by  time,  and  it  comes  to-day  as  a  new  word ; 
that  out  of  sin  may  grow  salvation.  Meanwhile 
this  is  only  part  of  the  philosophy  of  the  play.  Its 
further  message  is  that  our  salvation  as  individuals, 
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as  well  as  the  collective  salvation  of  society,  must 
grow  out  of  the  actual  facts  of  human  nature,  its 
weaknesses  and  its  potentialities ;  and  not  out  of  an 
ideal,  conceived  as  separate  from  and  superior  to 
our  physical,  mental  and  spiritual  selves.  It  is  out 
of  the  possibilites  and  limitations  of  our  actual  hu- 
manity that  we  can  alone  approximate  to  ideals  of 
the  divine. 

A  similar  idea  of  humanity,  as  at  once  the  basis 
of  the  ideal  and  the  touchstone  of  conduct  and  aspi- 
ration, is  involved  in  ''The  Faith  Healer."  Mi- 
chaelis,  the  visionary,  with  a  faith  in  himself  and  in 
the  Divine,  which  inspires  faith  in  others  with  re- 
sults such  as  are  called  miracles,  is  a  latter-day 
Messiah  in  more  than  a  strictly  religious  sense.  He 
represents  also  the  spiritual  creator — call  him  art- 
ist or  what  you  will— whose  mission  in  life  is  the 
ideal :  to  uphold  the  realites  of  spirit  alongside  ma- 
terial actualities,  to  correlate  one  with  the  other,  to 
lead  humanity  to  a  consciousness  of  its  higher  self. 
[But  Michaelis  meets  Ehoda,  who  personifies  the 
color  and  warmth  of  life.  In  the  heat  of  her  phys- 
ical allurement  Michaelis'  spirituality  evaporates; 
his  power  goes  from  him.  By  degrees,  however,  he 
discovers  the  soul  within  the  flesh  of  Ehoda.  She 
has  sinned  and  suffered  and  been  weak,  but  has 
grown  strong.  The  spirituality  in  him  has  lifted 
her  up  again  onto  a  foundation  of  hope  and  happi- 
ness. Michaelis  accepts  the  lesson.  He  has  tried 
to  live  too  purely  the  life  of  the  spirit;  thereby 
losing  touch  with  the  common  facts  of  humanity, 
«o  that,  confronted  with  the  warmth  and  color  of 
life,  he  became  confused  and  also  lost  his  grip  upon 
the  spiritual.  It  is  only  when  he  recognizes 
the  cause  of  his  failure  and  takes  advantage  of  the 
streng-th  of  humanity  in  the  person  of  Rhoda  that 
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his  spiritual  power  returns  to  him.    And  in  greater 
measure  than  before. 

Thus  in  these  two  plays,  Moody  sets  forth  his 
philosophy  of  life,  both  in  its  social  and  spiritual 
aspects.  He  has  searched  Democracy  not  for  what 
it  is,  but  for  what  it  may  and  will  be :  a  larger  op- 
portunity of  physical,  mental  and  spiritual  devel- 
opment. He  bases  it  in  philosophy,  not  on  a  the- 
ory of  impossible  perfection  which  contradicts  the 
experiences  of  life,  but  on  the  imperfections  of  our 
actual  existence.  He  is  an  idealist,  not  of  the  old 
kind  but  of  the  modern ;  that  is  to  say,  a  realist  in 
the  true  sense.  For  he  accepts  human  nature  as  he 
finds  it,  and  out  of  its  very  self  would  evolve  the 
ideal.  We  were  taught  in  our  youth  that  ''they 
were  dangerous  guides,  the  feelings;"  but  he  would 
grasp  the  danger,  and  extract  from  it  the  possibil- 
ities of  good.  In  a  word,  he  would  correlate  the 
flesh  and  blood  of  life  with  its  intellectual  and  spir- 
itual aspirations,  and  maintain  that  so  far  from 
their  being  antagonistic,  they  are  mutual  reinforce- 
ments of  the  large  and  liberal  conceptions  of  life 
which  may  be  expected  from  the  new  conception  of 
Democracy. 

Charles  H.  Caffin. 


THE  FORMULA  OF  THE  AMERICAN  DRAMA. 

'HAT  is  the  formula  of  the  American 
drama  of  the  future  to  be?  I  am 
asked  to  answer  this  question  in  the 
light  of  my  experience  as  manager  of  a 
''night  stand"  theatre  for  the  past 
twenty-five  years. 
I  have  just  finished  reviewing  my  records  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  and  were  I  to  give  utterance 
to  my  first  impression  it  would  be,  ''There  is  no 
formula."  The  most  surprising  result  of  such  a 
review  is  the  apparent  lack  of  continuity  or  con- 
stancy in  the  form  and  content  of  the  popular 
drama.  The  fashions  seem  as  fickle  and  change- 
able as  in  women's  apparel,  and  as  much  the  result 
of  imitation  and  suggestion.  Type  after  type  has 
had  its  day  and  passed  out,  leaving  scarcely  a  per- 
ceptible influence  on  its  successor,  though  no  doubt, 
underneath  the  surface  some  continuous  line  of  evo- 
lution may  be  traced.  One  of  the  most  common 
forms  of  entertainment  in  the  latter  decades  of  the 
past  century  was  the  star  character  comedian, 
usually  a  singing  and  dialect  comedian.  His  ve- 
hicle could  only  by  courtesy  be  called  a  drama, 
being  only  a  vaudeville  sketch  expanded  into  three 
acts,  giving  opportunity  to  display  the  star's  humor 
and  songs.  Yet  they  had  a  tremendous  vogue  in 
their  day.  Irish,  German,  and  Swedish  dialects 
seem  to  have  been  the  most  attractive,  and  women 
as  well  as  men  stars  affected  them.  What  has  be- 
come of  the  "Fritz"  Emmetts,  the  W.  J.  Scanlans, 
the  Gus  Heeges,  the  Patti  Rosas,  the  Lottas,  and 
the    Maggie    Mitchells    of    those    earlier    days? 
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Chauncy  Olcott  seems  to  be  the  sole  survivor  of  a 
type  that  at  one  time  gave  the  night  stands  perhaps 
fifty  per  cent,  of  their  attractions. 

What  has  become  of  the  Hoytian  farces  and  their 
imitators— the  *'Eag  Babies,"  the  ''Tin  Soldiers," 
the  ''Two  Johns?"  Or  the  Irish  farces— the  Mur- 
ray and  Murphys,  the  Barry  and  Fays,  the  Murry 
and  Macks?  Gone  too  are  the  famous  spectacles 
-the  "Black  Crooks,"  the  "Devil's  Auctions,"  the 
"Superbas,"  "Fantasmas,"  and  their  kind.  Bur- 
ied are  the  "tank"  dramas,  with  their  lakes  of  real 
water,  and  the  "Limited  Mails"  and  "Tornados" 
with  their  sensational  scenic  effects;  and  passing 
are  the  rural  plays,  the  "County  Fairs,"  the  "Josh 
Whitcombs,"  the  "York  State  Folks,"  and  best  of 
them  all,  "Shore  Acres."  i'i»..  •-<•.  i 

We  note  with  more  regret  the  passing  of  the 
* '  legitimate. ' '  Twenty  years  ago  there  were  a  num- 
ber of  players  of  note  presenting  plays  of  literary 
worth  in  night  stands,  Louis  James,  T.  W.  Keene, 
Frederick  Warde,  Modjeska,  Mrs.  D.  P.  Bowers, 
Janauschek,  and  others.  Today  there  is  scarcely 
one,  for  Robert  Mantell  and  Sothem  and  Marlowe 
rarely  appear  outside  the  large  cities.  Comic  opera 
has  shared  the  fate  of  Shakespeare,  and  where  there 
were  a  dozen  traveling  opera  companies  presenting 
standard  works  there  is  hardly  one  today.  Has  all- 
devouring  musical  comedy  swallowed  them  all? 
Has  farce,  spectacle,  comic  opera  been  tumbled  into 
the  melting  pot  to  produce  the  brainless  hodge- 
podge we  now  know  as  musical  comedy?  And  what 
is  to  succeed  it  when  its  vogue  passes  ?  Will  atten- 
uation go  farther?  Will  the  stage  provide  a  still 
more  vacuous  amusement  for  the  "tired  business 
man,"  or  will  it  try  to  stimulate  some  of  the  less 
superficial  cells  iii  Ids  cortex? 
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The  formula  of  the  future  American  drama  de- 
pends somewhat  on  the  answer  to  the  foregoing 
questions.  We  need  to  forecast  the  psychological 
diathesis  of  the  future  American  citizen  before  we 
can  tell  the  kind  of  drama  he  will  demand.  Is  there 
anything  in  the  past  to  enable  us  to  make  this  fore- 
cast? On  the  surface  we  perceive  little  but  fitful 
change,  capricious,  almost  infantile  in  its  wayward- 
ness. And  yet  a  careful  observer  may  find  certain 
lines  of  tendency  that  give  hints  of  direction,  more 
or  less  definite.    I  venture  to  suggest  a  few. 

INTEREST  IN"   HUMAN   NATURE. 

First:  The  American  audience  is  tremendously 
interested  in  human  nature.  It  takes  great  delight 
in  delineations  of  character.  So  greedy  has  it  been 
of  character  portrayal  that  in  the  past  it  has  cared 
less  that  it  was  true  than  that  it  was  broad  and  strik- 
ingly marked.  It  is  not  hard  to  find  a  reason  for 
this.  We  are  a  nation  of  foreigners,  each  a  stran- 
ger to  the  other,  many  of  us  bringing  dialects,  man- 
ners, morals,  complexions,  costumes  from  opposite 
ends  of  the  earth.  The  stage  introduces  us  to  each 
other,  brings  German,  Swede,  Jew,  Italian,  Negro, 
Indian  and  Chinaman,  with  their  peculiarities  and 
oddities  before  us,  furnishing  a  range  of  character- 
ization never  before  known  in  the  history  of  the 
drama.  So  vital  is  this  curiosity  of  ours  that  the 
slenderest  possible  excuse  in  the  way  of  a  plot  would 
satisfy  us,  so  long  as  it  furnished  a  thread  on  which 
the  characters  could  be  strung.  How  long  will  this 
interest  satisfy  us?  When  all  have  been  fused  in 
the  crucible,  and  the  mould  has  turned  out  the  dis- 
tinctive American,  our  interest  in  strange  and  for- 
eign types  of  character  may  cease.  But  when  will 
that  be?      We  have  hardly  begun   to   assimilate 
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I  these  contrasting  types  as  yet,  and  when  we  have 
worn  away  the  external  marks  of  difference  will 
we  not  just  begin  to  appreciate  the  inward  ethnic 
differences,  and  find  our  interest  in  the  clash  of  the 
internal  racial  characteristics?  It  seems  to  me 
then  that  the  drawing  of  character,  so  much  accen- 
tuated by  the  conditions  of  our  American  life,  will 
long  continue  to  be  one  of  the  main  sources  of  in- 
terest, and  one  of  the  chief  factors  that  will  enter 
into  the  formula  of  the  American  drama. 

THE  INTEREST  IN"  TEUTH. 

Second :  There  is  a  tendency  for  interest  to  shift 
from  the  improbable  to  the  probable,  from  the 
falsely  romantic  to  the  vividly  actual.  In  the  Kin- 
dergarten days  of  the  theatre-goer  his  mind  is  like 
that  of  a  dreamer  or  a  hypnotic  subject;  the  pre- 
mise once  accepted  he  will  follow  it,  without  crit- 
icism or  analysis,  to  any  kind  of  a  conclusion,  how- 
ever absurd.  As  he  becomes  more  sophisticated 
the  hypnotic  glamour  passes,  and  the  intellect  as- 
serts itself  and  makes  demands.  He  must  have 
some  reasonableness  in  the  premises  as  well  as  in 
the  working  out  process.  He  wants  the  play  to  be 
true  to  some  real  interest  in  his  life.  Our  Ameri- 
can audiences  are  now  arriving  at  this  stage.  They 
have  just  passed  through  the  dime  novel  period  and 
want  reality  in  some  form.  So  we  have  the  effort 
in  these  latter  days  to  throw  a  theatric  glamour 
over  the  hard,  actual  fact  that  men  contact  in  their, 
daily  lives.  We  have  the  political  play,  the  eco- 
nomic play,  the  psychologic  play,  the  "Man  of  the 
Hour. " '  *  Strife, "  ' '  The  Lion  and  the  Mouse, "  '  *  The 
Fourth  Estate,''  "The  Witching  Hour,"  "The  Re- 
turn of  Peter  Grimm,"  and  the  rest— all  of  them 
rooted  in  some  vital  contemporaneous  interest.    It 
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may  be  objected  that  such  an  interest  is  likely  to  be 
transient  and  furnish  no  enduring  basis  for  the 
American  drama.  With  the  coming  of  Socialism 
all  conflicts  growing  out  of  property  rights,  or  out  of 
"the  clash  of  capital  and  labor  may  become  obsolete. 
"With  the  success  of  the  Society  for  Psychical  Ee- 
eearch  the  mysteries  of  the  hereafter  may  be  seen 
in  the  white  and  prosaic  light  of  day,  and  no  longer 
be  able  to  give  us  the  creeps  and  shivers  of  the  su- 
pernatural. But  must  the  material  of  the  drama 
be  static  ?  Is  not  the  world  in  the  making,  and  may 
not  the  drama  seize  any  stage  of  its  progress  and 
turn  it  to  its  own  uses?  At  any  rate  the  present 
movement  away  from  the  falsely  sentimental,  and 
toward  the  vitally  actual  is,  however  imperfect  its 
execution,  a  movement  toward  truth  and  the  de- 
velopment of  a  more  robust  interest  in  the  drama. 
Among  the  items  of  the  dramatic  formula  I  count 
this  growing  demand  for  truth  to  be  one  of  the  most 
essential. 

INTEREST  IN  SEX  RELATIONS. 

Third:  There  is  a  noticeable  change  observable 
in  the  treatment  of  sex  relations.  Whereas  for- 
merly most  plays  used  to  end  at  the  altar,  there  is 
now  an  increasing  number  which  make  the  wedding 
the  beginning  and  not  the  end  of  the  story.  This  is 
another  evidence  of  the  greater  truthfulness  and 
courage  of  the  modem  tendency.  The  infantile  no- 
tion that  there  is  nothing  to  be  said  about  sex  life 
after  the  age  of  twenty-one  belongs  to  the  artificial 
past.  With  it  will  pass  much  of  the  maudlin,  emo- 
tional tommy-rot,  which  used  to  characterize  the 
amatory  vehicles  of  false  sentiment.  I  heard  an  Eng- 
glish  manager  say  recently:  *'It  is  getting  to  be  al- 
most impossible  in  England  to  get  an  actor  to  say,  'I 
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love  you!'  on  the  stage."  It  is  not  that  there  is 
less  sex  attraction  in  the  world  than  before,  but 
that  men  are  sick  of  the  mawkish,  counterfeit  pre- 
sentment of  it.  There  is  a  strong  disposition  man- 
ifest at  present  to  lift  the  mask  from  sex  life  and 
to  look  at  it  in  its  naked  reality;  also  to  break  up 
the  age-long  conspiracy  of  silence  that  has  existed 
with  reference  to  it.  When  the  veil  is  lifted  and 
people  can  bear  to  look  at  themselves  without 
blushing,  new  sources  of  power  will  be  opened  up 
for  the  drama.  Problems  of  heredity,  of  eugenics, 
of  the  fundamental  sex  relations,  and  real  loves  of 
men  and  women  will  be  opened  anew  for  dramatic 
treatment,  not  less  delicate,  less  romantic,  less  in- 
tense than  of  old ;  but  more  gripping,  more  passion- 
ate, more  enthralling  by  as  much  as  they  will  be 
more  true  to  the  actual  experience  of  each  human 
being.  Sex  love  then  will  hold  its  own  as  the  lead- 
ing motive  in  the  drama  of  the  future,  but  it  will 
be  the  real  human  thing,  unashamed  of  its  origin, 
and  unabashed  in  the  presence  of  an  audience. 

INTEREST  IX   THE  HUMAN"  WTLL. 

Fourth :  There  is  one  marked  feature  in  all  plays 
for  American  consumption  that  cannot  fail  to  im- 
press the  observer.  It  is  the  all  but  unanimous  de- 
mand that  the  play  shall  end  happily.  I  do  not 
regard  this  as  denoting  weakness,  or  shrinking  from 
the  pain  of  truth,  as  do  some  writers.  I  look  on  it 
as  the  mark  of  the  New  Continent.  The  millions 
who  poured  themselves  from  the  Old  World  into  this 
''Melting  Pot"  found,  at  least,  one  common  and 
emancipating  experience.  They  found  themselves 
free  from  the  bonds  of  age-old  caste  and  custom, 
of  restrictions  and  pressures  which  bore  in  on  them 
from  all  sides  and  confined  each  to  his  little  groove. 
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Here  the  pressure  of  environment  is  lifted,  boundless 
horizons  open  to  him,  and  man  feels  himself  a  man ; 
he  is  free.  The  demand  for  the  happy  ending  is  this 
feeling  of  emancipation  transferred  to  the  drama. 
It  is  the  logical  sequence  of  the  idea  that  man  is 
bigger  than  circumstance,  that  he  is  the  master  and 
not  the  slave  of  environment.  In  this  the  modem 
man  is  the  opposite  of  the  Greek  of  the  classical  age, 
who  accepted  defeat  at  the  hands  of  the  gods  with 
sublime  heroism.  The  modem  hero  must  be  one  who 
conquers  fate,  who  defeats  circumstance,  whose  in- 
vincible spirit  must  subdue  all  the  evils  of  earth,  and 
win  heaven,  if  heaven  there  be,  by  the  might  of  his 
own  prowess.  The  great  American  drama  of  the 
future  will  be  one  which  will  portray  the  triumphant 
rise  of  this  spirit  from  its  lowest  origins  to  the  high- 
est pinnacles  of  attainment.  It  will  take  some  down- 
and-out  man,  surround  him  with  incredible  difficul- 
ties, make  him  fight  his  way  out,  striking  down 
every  foe  within  or  without,  developing  new  access 
of  power  from  every  conflict,  and  rising  a  hero  and 
a  super-man,  crowned  with  victory,  triumphant  over 
the  sins  of  his  ancestors  and  his  f  ellowman,  master 
of  his  heredity  and  his  environment.  I  believe 
therefore,  the  third  factor  in  the  formula  of  the 
American  drama  must  be  the  assertion  of  the  mas- 
tery of  man  over  his  environment. 

INTEEEST  IN  MOKAL  BEAUTY. 

Fifth:  It  may  be  objected  that  the  moral  pur- 
pose implied  in  my  fourth  factor  would  tend  to  make 
the  drama  didactic.  I  am  not  afraid  of  it.  My  ex- 
perience of  twenty-five  years  of  management  is  that 
no  element  in  the  drama  so  strongly  appeals  to  the 
American  audience  as  moral  beauty.  Nothing 
moves  it  so  deeply  as  the  disclosure  of  character  or 
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the  portrayal  of  noble  acts  on  the  stage.  Moralizing 
is  objected  to  usually  because  it  is  false,  because  it 
does  not  grow  naturally  out  of  the  character  and 
situation,  because  it  follows  convention  and  not 
truth,  and  so  becomes  platitudinous  and  inartistic. 
But  real  moral  beauty  which  can  be  projected  over 
the  foot  lights  with  enough  art  to  create  illusion  is 
and  will  remain  one  of  the  most  heart-gripping  ele- 
ments of  the  drama.  A  striking  example  is  the 
** Passing  of  the  Third  Floor  Back,"  whose  success 
seems  to  contradict  the  most  fundamental  canons  of 
dramatic  construction.  It  is  remarkable  for  the 
absence  of  conflict  and  struggle,  and  seems  to  rely 
almost  wholly  on  character  interest  and  moral  ap- 
peal. It  is  a  sermon  preached  by  twelve  people. 
And  yet  it  draws,  moves,  charms  and  elevates.  And 
why  not?  "Why  cannot  the  drama  preach,  if  it 
preach  truly?  How  can  it  otherwise  if  it  is  to 
ground  itself  in  the  deepest  interest  of  human  life? 
I  can  conceive  of  a  drama  that  will  purposely 
deal  with  the  profoundest  conceptions  of  ethics 
and  religion,  that  will  present  them  in  the  high- 
est literary  form,  and  that  will  express  them 
through  the  subtlest  and  noblest  dramatic  art. 
I  can  conceive  of  an  audience  organized  to  sup- 
port such  a  drama,  that  may  consciously  will 
to  attend  it  from  the  same  motive  that  now  moves 
men  to  attend  church.  Not  for  entertainment,  or  to 
amuse  the  *' tired  business  man;"  but  seriously,  with 
intention  of  moral  and  spiritual  inspiration  and  up- 
lift. Indeed,  why  should  not  such  a  dramatic  per- 
formance be  given  on  Sunday,  and  take  the  place 
of  a  regular  church  service!  Why  may  not  a  ser- 
mon be  preached  by  twelve  or  twenty  preachers  in- 
stead of  one,  and  the  bareness  of  the  modern  pulpit 
be  replaced  by  the  scenic  suggestion  of  the  stage! 
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It  would  only  be  a  return  of  the  prodigal  to  his 
birthplace,  the  restoring  to  the  office  of  religion  of  a 
function  from  which  it  has  been  too  long  divorced. 
And  may  not  a  company  be  maintained  to  present  a 
serious  and  artistic  play  once  a  week  which  shall 
preach  the  gospel  of  beauty  and  light  in  dramatic 
form?  Would  not  such  an  experiment  be  less  diffi- 
cult than  the  ''New  Theatre,"  or  even  the  proposed 
municipal  theatre?  Would  it  be  harder  to  support 
than  a  symphony  orchestra? 

But  it  may  be  asked,  what  kind  of  religion  or 
ethics  would  such  a  stage  preach?  Nothing  less 
than  loyalty  to  life  in  its  largest  and  most  real 
meaning.  Life  could  be  viewed  from  every  angle, 
realistic,  romantic,  or  ideal ;  and  presented  in  every 
form,  tragic,  comic,  symbolic,  in  blank  verse  or  com- 
mon prose.  But  its  one  text  would  be  life,  truth, 
beauty,  and  its  one  appeal  would  be  for  love  and 
loyalty  to  these.  A  selected  audience  and  an  en- 
dowed company  seriously  purposing  to  use  the 
drama  to  portray  moral  and  spiritual  beauty  would 
furnish  the  opportunity,  now  wanting,  to  present 
plays  of  poetic  and  literary  worth.  And  the  exist- 
ence of  such  a  stage  would  stimulate  the  production 
of  such  dramas,  and  develop  the  taste  to  enjoy  them. 

THE  INTEREST  IN  CONFLICT. 

Interest  in  character  portrayal;  in  sex  relations; 
in  truth,  actual  or  ideal;  in  the  overcoming  of  en- 
vironment by  will ;  and  in  moral  beauty,  are,  accord- 
ing to  this  view,  to  be  reckoned  with  in  determining 
the  factors  that  are  to  enter  into  the  formula  of  the 
American  drama.  But  this  still  omits  a  factor  that 
cannot  be  ignored  if  the  drama  we  are  contemplat- 
ing is  to  appeal  to  the  masses.  My  observation  is 
that  the  majority  of  those  who  attend  theatres  are 
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under  thirty  years  of  age.  It  may  be  taken  for 
granted  that  these  are  not  interested  in  the  deeper 
problems  of  life.  "What  they  like  is  conflict,  struggle, 
stress,  and  victory.  They  like  the  good  to  overcome 
the  bad ;  but  they  will  admire  strength,  craft,  success 
even  in  a  ''Raffles."  The  blood  of  youth  demands 
striving,  overcoming,  vanquishing;  and  while  East 
is  East  and  West  is  West  Nirvana  will  not  be  ac- 
cepted as  a  stage  ideal  by  Young  America.  The 
form  in  which  the  struggle  will  be  cast  will  vary 
with  time,  place,  and  the  Protean  flux  of  interest. 
During  a  period  of  political  and  social  reconstruc- 
tion it  may  occupy  itself  with  reforms ;  during  eco- 
nomic upheaval  it  may  deal  wth  capital  and  labor, 
with  trusts,  or  with  Socialism ;  in  a  period  of  relig- 
ious awakening  its  theme  may  be  sin  and  salvation. 
If,  however,  underneath  the  flux  of  human  interest 
there  can  be  found  a  constant  element,  a  funda- 
mental hunger  of  the  heart  which  will  not  change 
with  the  ages,  and  a  playwright  will  arise  that  can 
dramatize  it,  we  shall  have  the  permanent  contribu- 
tion of  America  to  the  drama.  The  formula  for 
such  a  drama  cannot  be  given  in  advance.  Formu- 
las of  art  are  made  after  the  event,  and  are  a  state- 
ment of  the  methods  by  which  artists  have  suc- 
ceeded in  the  past.  The  American  genius,  when  he 
arrives,  will  make  his  own  rules.  The  observations 
herein  are  the  conclusions  derived  from  a  quarter 
of  a  century  of  theatre  experience,  and  are  ad- 
vanced tentatively  as  a  discussion  of  factors  which 
may  enter  into  the  making  of  the  American  drama 
of  the  future. 

J.  E.  Williams. 
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THE  FORMULA  OP  THE  AMERICAN  DRAMA. 


kHE  Drama  of  every  people  when  it 
reaches  a  significant  moment  has  some- 
thing to  convey  about  mankind  which 
belongs  to  the  special  experience  of 
the  race  and  nation  that  seeks  ex- 
pression through  it.  To  be  sure  all 
kinds  of  entertainment  appear  from  time  to  time  at 
all  theatrical  centers,  a  certain  amount  of  cosmo- 
politanism through  importation  and  adaptation 
will  prevail  now  and  then;  but  our  contention  is 
that  in  spite  of  the  common  elements  of  drama 
everywhere  and  the  interchange  of  ideas,  and  the 
adoption  of  alien  conventions,  every  people  at  its 
moment  of  high  tension  manages  somehow  to  get 
uttered  for  itself  that  especial  vision  of  things  most 
congenial  to  its  spirit.  One  who  has  read  with  rea- 
sonable diligeiice  and  sympathy  the  drama  of  Hin- 
doostan,  Hellas,  Spain,  England,  France,  Germany, 
modern  Scandinavia  and  Eussia  cannot  help  being 
struck  with  the  fact  that  fundamental  dramatic  prob- 
lems do  and  should  obtain  a  different  solution  in 
these  different  dramatic  worlds,  at  least  in  those  spe- 
cial characteristic  masterpieces  from  which  any  stur 
dent  of  their  types  would  derive  his  mental  image,  his 
generalized  conception  of  their  substance  and  im^ 
port.  Too  often  we  define  dramatic  and  theatrical  in 
terms  of  a  single  tradition,  or  we  delude  ourselves  al- 
together by  rashly  substituting  conclusions  that  were 
derived  from  reasoning  based  in  turn  on  Aristotilean 
theory  (for  instance)  for  a  sympathetic  and  vitally 
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fresh  inspection  of  the  surviving  Greek  master- 
pieces. Today  we  laugh  at  the  French  critics  who 
imagined  Eacine  to  be  Greek.  We  can  now  see  how 
much  more  of  Seneca  there  was  than  of  Sophocles 
in  the  so-called  classic  formula  of  the  drama  then 
current.  But  errors  of  this  kind  are  not  confined 
to  the  days  of  Louis  XIV.  We  now  define  the  words 
'drama'  and  'dramatic'  very  probably  in  Gallic 
terms.  We  calmly  lay  aside  the  German  theatre, 
perhaps  on  the  whole  most  esthetically  significant 
in  modem  times,  as  not  really  dramatic.  As  for 
Hindoostan — we  give  her  dramatically  no  voice  at 
all,  and  the  Elizabethan  drama  is,  without  further 
ado,  defying  the  whirligig  of  time,  declared  defunct 
and  without  issue!  Perhaps  our  conception  of  the 
drama  is  naturally  derived  from  those  particular 
masterpieces  which  would  be  most  susceptible  of 
effective  presentation  in  our  own  time,  for  our  own 
audiences  in  their  actual  moral  and  mental  state. 
As  ''well  made  plays"  so-called  will  bear  sea  voy- 
age, and  hold  their  own  in  our  theatres,  although  for- 
eign, it  is  not  unnatural  that  we  should  suppose 
them  to  be  more  'dramatic'  than  plays  of  admittedly 
greater  beauty,  as  for  instance  "The  Sunken  Bell" 
or  "La  Samaritaine/'  which  for  various  reasons  are 
said  to  have  failed  with  us,  or  "La  Nave,"  which 
no  one  would  be  so  bold  as  to  produce  this  side  the 
Channel  or  the  Atlantic.  That  this  is  natural  we 
must  admit,  but  that  it  should  be  regarded  as  on 
that  account  reliable  thinking  we  cannot  admit. 
Whoever  has  attended  this  season's  performances 
in  New  York,  and  marked  the  enormous  capacity 
of  certain  entertainments  for  drawing  out  audiences 
of  an  unusually  high  order,  although  they  had  little 
to  recommend  them  in  the  way  of  so-called  tech- 
nique, and  made  no  base  appeal,  erotic  or  senti- 
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mental,  merely  endeavoring  to  present  aspects  of 
American  life  in  a  loose  fashion,  with  little  spec- 
tacular setting,  will  have  to  confess  with  headshakes 
their  very  grave  doubts  that  the  ''well  made  play" 
is  to  be  hereafter  the  norm  for  the  American  play- 
wright. Granted  that  the  playwright  must  write 
for  his  people,  and  that  his  people  like  such  a  thing 
as  *' Rebecca  of  Sunny  Brook  Farm,"  what  be- 
comes of  the  argument  so  commonly  advanced  for 
the  so-called  "well  made  play"  based  on  "ready 
appeal "  !  As  a  matter  of  fact  the ' '  well  made  play ' ' 
succeeds  readily,  but  rarely  draws  people  to  it 
again  and  again.  You  have  seen  the  intrigue  worked 
out  with  wonderful  theatrical  plausibility,  and  you 
are  content  to  approve.  That  spell,  however,  which 
compels  repeated  attendance,  is  more  likely  to  be 
worked  by  an  entertainment  the  theatrical  logic  of 
which  is  not  easily  remembered  because  doubtless 
not  of  the  strongest,  and  the  naif  charm  of  whose 
situations  and  personations  asks  for  a  repetition  of 
the  experience. 

Now  the  main  object  of  The  Drama  is  to  serve  as 
organ  and  free  forum  for  all  who  are  interested  in 
realizing  a  great  native  drama.  We  would  furnish 
assistance  to  all  who  are  eager  to  raise  the  public 
taste,  to  increase  its  seriousness  in  matters  artistic, 
to  furnish  it  with  opportunities  for  private  study. 
It  could  hardly  start  out  on  a  more  interesting 
quest  than  the  ascertainment  of  just  what  consti- 
tutes or  rather  will  constitute  the  American  Dra- 
matic formula.  If  Phedre  and  Les  Femmes  Sa- 
vantes  represent  the  formula  of  classic  France, 
"As  You  Like  It"  and  "Hamlet"  the  formula  of 
Elizabethan  England,  "Antigone"  and  "The 
Birds"  the  formula  of  Attica — what  shall  represent 
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the  formula  for  tlie  national  drama  of  the  United 
States? 

We  know  perfectly  well  that  there  is  always  an 
audience  for  a  good  thing,  if  sometimes  very  small ; 
and  that  there  is  always  an  audience  for  a  bad 
thing,  and  often  only  too  large.  But  we  believe,  and 
on  good  grounds,  that  there  is  always  a  large  audi- 
ence comprising  both  the  select  group  and  the 
crowd  for  a  great  thing.  One  may  declare  that 
such  a  great  thing  is  the  irrational  output  of  genius 
in  a  frantic  moment  of  inspiration,  or  a  mere  glori- 
ous accident.  Yet,  why  not  imderstand,  if  we  can, 
the  conditions  under  which  such  inspiration  was 
granted  to  the  genius,  or  the  broad  trade  routes 
of  event  which  lead  to  that  piece  of  luck?  These 
masterpieces  which  delight  the  elect  and  bind  with 
reverent  awe  the  unitiated  multitude, — these  'sov- 
ereign creations*  as  we  say,  of  genius,  inspiration, 
luck, — accomplish  this  miracle  of  bringing  together 
the  crass  crowd  and  the  elect  in  one  single  ecstasy 
by  virtue  of  laying  masterly  hold  on  some  vital 
matter,  or  viewing  some  matter  from  a  peculiarly 
characteristic  point  of  view  one  that  is  to  say  which 
belongs  to  all  the  people  of  the  time  in  equal  meas- 
ure. Clearly  if  we  could  ascertain  just  what  the 
American  soul  requires  to  kindle  and  burst  out  in 
flame  the  production  of  theatrical  successes  would 
no  longer  remain  a  matter  of  chance.  'There  is 
plenty  of  good  will,  and  plenty  of  talent,  and,  we  do 
not  hesitate  to  say  it,  much  technical  knowledge,  and 
not  a  little  creative  genius.  Could  we  then  ascertain 
just  that  meeting  point  of  all  lines,  just  that  com- 
mon bond  of  all  interests,  the  managerial  experi- 
mentation with  the  public  might  become  less  specu- 
lative, and  the  ventures  of  the  poets  less  often  disas- 
trous.    Volume  after  volume  of  closet  plays,  so 
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called;  production  after  production  of  pandering 
and  catering  trivialities;  and  still  no  sign  of  the 
meeting  somewhere  of  the  elect  and  the  vulgar! 
Even  today  after  the  passing  of  centuries  **  Ham- 
let" is  nearly  all  over  Europe,  not  merely  with  the 
Anglo  Saxon  world,  the  mystifying  delight  of  the 
deepest  thinker,  and  the  enthralling  sensation  of  the 
crudest  spectator.  Now  no  "Hamlet,"  it  is  clear, 
could  be  produced  in  the  United  States  today.  To 
do  our  ''Hamlet"  means  to  do  something  quite  un- 
like ''Hamlet."  And  the  question  arises;  like  unto 
what? 

If  we  have  made  our  problem  clear,  we  shall  have 
done  something.  But  we  shall  have  done  more  if 
we  elicit  answers  to  our  questions  from  producers, 
dramatists,  university  students  of  the  drama,  ac- 
tors, commercial  managers,  newspaper  critics  and 
steady  playgoers.  We  have  begun  to  send  out  a  se- 
ries of  questions  to  a  number  of  sincere  and  think- 
ing men  and  the  first  article  in  reply  to  our  ques- 
tions appears  in  the  present  issue.  Many  more  will 
follow,  we  hope,  of  equal  suggestiveness.  For  none 
of  these  answers  can  any  finality  be  claimed,  but  we 
hope  they  will  constitute  some  slight  contribution, 
and  elicit  discussion,  and  bring  to  the  editors  com- 
munications by  due  digestion  of  which  they  can 
extricate  by  degrees  the  answer  of  that  inchoate 
thing,  the  public.  We  venture  to  print  a  few  of  the 
suggestions  sent  to  those  who  are  to  open  the  dis- 
cussion. 

1.  Will  the  American  public  require  a  "happy 
ending?"  If  it  does,  that  would  not  imply  senti- 
mentality. The  Hindu  plays  went  through  the  hells 
but  always  closed  with  a  glimpse  of  Paradise,  and 
just  because  of  that  expected  glimpse,  the  hells 
might  be  deeper  and  more  lurid  than  in  any  other 
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drama.  A  liappy  ending  to  "Lear"  or  to  *' Romeo 
and  Juliet ' '  as  written  by  Shakespeare  is  of  couise 
impossible.  But  could  not  the  tragic  spirit  find  its 
full  expression  without  necessarily  ending  in  Ragna- 
rok? 

2.  Should  scenery  predominate?  There  is  much 
to  be  said  against  over-elaborate  and  unimaginative 
scenery.  But  the  success  of  spectacular  perform- 
ances in  our  country  need  not  argue  anything  fatal 
to  good  drama.  With  great  lines  and  great  acting, 
great  spectacles  may  be  married.  They  may  in- 
deed be  held  subject  to  the  spell  of  the  whole,  so  as 
to  produce  a  purely  subconscious  influence,  serv- 
ing as  accompaniment  to  the  melody  that  sings  it- 
self in  memory.  The  wonderful  productions  of  the 
Bohemian  Club  and  the  great  delight  which  the  mul- 
titudes take  in  the  Mardi  Gras  spectacles  may  per- 
haps indicate  the  necessity  of  reckoning  with  the 
**show"  if  we  are  to  have  a  really  great  American 
drama.  Can  we  go  back  to  the  bare  stage?  With 
the  ordinary  domestic  interior,  however  noble,  will 
the  play  move  the  American  audience  as  much  as 
a  play  of  equal  nobility  with  the  setting  which  sug- 
gests the  vastness  of  our  clear  skies,  the  plains  of 
the  West,  the  Rockies  and  the  Sierras,  and  the 
whole  stretch  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific? 

3.  Shall  we  have  an  individual  hero  or  heroine? 
or  will  they  be  superseded  by  a  social  group  ?  This 
is  a  peculiarly  interesting  question.  We  are  individ- 
ualists par  excellence.  But  the  individualistic  drama 
has  run  its  course ;  done  positively  by  classic  Spain 
and  England,  and  with  protestant  militancy  by  co- 
temporary  Norway  and  Sweden.  Besides  are  we  not 
individualistic  enough  to  resent  the  absolute  dom- 
inance of  any  individual  even  on  the  stage?  Wild 
hero  worshippers  for  an  hour,  do  we  not  smash  our 
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idols  with  great  glee  if  they  are  so  imprudent  as  toi 
survive  the  moment  of  our  feverish  excitement  t  J 
May  we  not  for  this  very  reason  be  compelled — with*^ 
better  knowledge  of  psychology  and  with  wider  in- 
terest in  sociology — to  do  away  not  only  with  the! 
star  play,  but  even  with  a  play  of  stars?    A  con-j 
stellation  is  but  a  group  of  suns,  and  perhaps  we' 
demand  for  our  fullest  democratic  satisfacUon  aj 
tract  of  the  milky  way !    That  such  a  thing  is  esthet- 
ically     possible     we     know     from     Hauptmann's 
*' Weavers,"  and  for  the  matter  of  that,  from  Tol- 
stoi's   "Powers  of  Darkness."     However  feebly, 
Galsworthy    follows    in    their    footsteps,    and    his 
** Strife"  was  not  unsuccessful  in  New  York.  |!; 

4.  Is  the  love  theme  an  essential  of  our  playt 
Must  the  erotic  appeal  be  always  made  irrespective 
of  the  dramatic  theme!  Of  course,  the  false  roman- 
tic sentiment  will  be  ultimately  swept  from  the 
stage.  We  do  not  for  one  minute  suppose  that  it 
can  survive  the  growth  of  knowledge,  and  the  spread 
of  common  sense.  But  granting  that  love  will  al- 
ways be  interesting,  is  it  the  dominant  interest  of 
American  life  ?  and  must  it  therefore  inevitably  enter 
every  popular  work  for  our  stage?  One  of  the 
greatest  plays  of  the  Hindoo  drama  does  not  even 
have  a  woman  in  its  cast.  Do  men  and  women  in 
America  never  have  interests  of  an  intense  kind 
confined  to  each  other,  or  which  bring  members  of 
the  opposite  sex  together  without  thought  of  their 
sex  difference?  Personally  we  believe  this  to  be  the 
case  most  of  the  time ;  but  will  the  theatre  permit  of 
our  upsetting  so  firmly  established  a  convention  as 
the  "inevitable  love  interest?" 

5.  Shall  our  play  hold  itself  aloof  from  current 
events  and  discussions,  political,  economical,  social? 
Has  it  any  concern  with  reform  movements,   or 
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should  it  merely  furnish  impartially  a  view  of  the 
facts  and  forces  involved  in  contemporary  discus- 
sions and  agitations?  In  other  words,  granted  the 
American  love  of  the  newspaper,  shall  the  drama  be 
journalistic,  editorial,  reportorial?  Or  may  it  con- 
sider the  passion  for  news  sufficiently  gratified  by 
the  daily  and  weekly  press,  and  turn  its  back  upon 
perplexing  local  color,  confusing  immediacy,  and 
factious  interest,  for  the  farther  view  to  significant 
horizons  ?  Shall  the  stage  be  subsidiary  to  the  press 
—a  sort  of  colored  supplement?  Or  shall  it  en- 
deavor rather  to  rest  the  audience  from  the  too  ab- 
sorbing journalistic  and  advertising  point  of  view? 
6.  Shall  the  American  play  indulge  in  the  definite 
preachment  of  moral  theories?  In  other  words, 
what  relation  shall  we  establish  between  the  pulpit 
and  the  theatre?  Is  it  because  people  have  ceased 
going  to  church  that  they  enjoy  the  *' Servant  in  the 
House,"  for  instance,  and  the  ''Third  Floor  Back?" 
Is  our  demand  for  the  pulpit  so  poorly  gratified, 
that  we  insist  upon  the  preacher  mounting  the 
boards  of  the  theatre,  and  hiding  first  behind  this, 
and  then  behind  that  person  on  the  stage,  or  diffus- 
ing himself  industriously  throughout  the  plot,  and 
unmasking  boldly  at  the  end  to  deliver  his  perora- 
tion? In  other  words,  will  the  puritan  element  in  us 
refuse  to  understand  what  is  the  inherent  ethical 
contribution  of  art  ?  Will  it  not  be  satisfied  to  have 
life  presented  with  the  frankness  of  a  laboratory 
experiment— under  favorable  conditions  to  be  sure, 
but  with  no  trick  to  prejudice  the  conclusion?  When 
a  dramatic  presentation  thrills  us  by  joy  or  sorrow, 
makes  us  realize  the  worth  of  living  to  fight  the  drag- 
ons or  taste  of  the  fountain  of  youth,  has  it  not — 
by  increasing  the  spiritual  pressure,  by  making  us 
more  susceptible  to  the  operation  of  our  own  ideals 
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upon  us— done  all  that  might  be  asked  of  it  morally, 
and  all  that  in  any  event  it  can  effectively  do  with- 
out esthetic  untruth?  Shakespeare  as  Shakespeare 
never  preached ;  Calderon  as  Calderon  did.  Calde- 
ron's  preachment  is  obsolete  and  unconvincing  to 
any  but  the  neo-catholic.  Shakespeare  on  the  other 
hand  preaches,  or  rather  we  preach  to  ourselves 
from  the  text  Shakespeare  furnishes,  and  often  in 
very  protest  against  Shakespeare's  unwillingness  to 
preach!    How  shall  we  decide  the  question? 

7.  Shall  we  move  in  the  direction  of  a  single 
large  play  or  will  our  nervousness,  our  demand  for 
intermissions,  prefer  a  series  of  plays  on  one  single 
theme  (for  continuity  of  interest)  or  for  variety  and 
mutual  refractions  on  contrasting  themes  ?  In  other 
words,  may  not  the  popularity  of  Vaudeville,  may 
not  the  hold  of  the  native  minstrel  show,  and  the  es- 
tablished method  of  the  circus  root  more  deeply  than 
we  suppose  in  an  essentially  American  characteris- 
tic? If  so,  can  the  great  dramatist  ignore  it?  Can 
he  coerce  the  multitude  together  with  the  elect  un- 
to the  steady  consideration  of  one  single  theme 
treated  from  one  single  point  of  view?  The  possi- 
bility, on  the  other  hand,  of  a  series  of  one  act  plays 
strung  together  on  a  single  idea  is  not  a  matter  of 
mere  theory  but  a  fact  of  experience.  Will  it  super- 
sede in  the  great  American  masterpiece  the  conven- 
tional single  play  in  from  three  to  five  acts? 

8.  Will  the  American  sense  of  candor  and  impa- 
tient directness  forbid  ironic  presentation  and  in- 
direct dramatic  discussion  of  ideas?  Must  we,  in 
other  terms,  always  deliver  the  frontal  attack  and 
never  engage  in  a  flanking  movement?  The  irrita- 
tion against  Ibsen  of  both  English  and  American 
minds  would  seem  to  root  in  something  deeper  than 
mere  puritan  antagonism.    Strange  also,  is  the  rela- 
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tive  acceptance  of  a  Bernard  Shaw.  Yet  may  it  not 
be  that  his  ironies  are  so  obvious,  his  indirections 
so  brutally  direct,  as  not  to  perplex  and  confuse? 
The  very  general  objection  to  prolonged  mental  sus- 
pense, to  a  delicate  weighing  of  problems  would 
seem  to  inhere  in  our  active  temperament.  Ours  is 
not,  as  a  rule,  the  psychology  of  meditation,  but  that 
of  action.  We  will  have  things  decided  one  way  or 
another,  right  or  wrong;  and  to  sneak  about  our 
own  rear,  and  inspect  our  own  profile  from  some  lit- 
tle vantage-ground  of  sunset  cloud  deeply  vexes 
rather  than  perplexes  the  majority  of  our  best 
minds.  The  slowness  in  Meredith's  growth  as  a 
reputation,  in  spite  of  his  vastly  rich  output,  would 
go  to  prove  the  same  thing.  By  general  consent 
Eobert  Browning  is  quite  as  ** obscure,''  but  is  pre- 
ferred before  him.  Now  Browning  is,  relatively 
speaking,  direct,  and  Meredith  indirect.  How  will 
the  matter,  driven  at  somewhat  confusedly  in  this 
paragraph,  affect  the  formula  of  the  American 
drama  ? 

9.  In  what  sense  should  the  American  drama  be 
American?  Will  sectional,  local,  provincial  color 
content  us?  Or  must  the  drama  have  the  conti- 
nental and  national  feeling?  Should  it,  with  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  in  mind,  span  two  continents, 
and  assimilate  the  Portuguese,  Spanish,  Indian  and 
Esquimo,  omnivorously  dla  Walt?  Or  should  our 
Americanism  consist  rather  in  fully  appreciating 
that  political  idealism  that  begat  us,  and  that  broad 
landed  inheritance  that  bore  us?  Should  it  be 
democratic— in  the  sense  of  anti-aristocratic?  op- 
posed to  special  privileges,  and  therefore,  anti-plu- 
tocratic as  well?  Or  should  it  rather  nurse  our 
pedigrees  of  the  future,  and  katow  to  new  fledged 
ancestors  in  the  first  flush  of  their  upward  flight? 
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Should  we  be  iAmerican  then  in  the  sense  of  our 
whole  history,  and  of  the  spiritual  synthesis  of  our 
full  extent?  Or  should  we  be  American  in  spots 
and  patches?  Hitherto  our  Americanism  in  fiction 
and  theatre  has  been  quite  clearly  of  one  variety. 
Must  it  necessarily  be  such  in  the  future? 

Now  this  last  is  surely  a  delicate  question.  The 
European  naturally  demands  of  us  a  product  he 
has  never  had  before,  while  we  quite  as  naturally 
demand  of  ourselves  a  product  that  shall  give  us  the 
air  of  being  genteel,  and  enter  us  respectably  in  the 
polite  family  of  nations.  We,  too,  have  had  the 
measles  and  the  whooping  cough  and  all  other  regu- 
lar infantile  diseases!  And  yet  perhaps  the  for- 
eigner has  the  right  to  his  irritating  perspective 
towards  us.  What  he  can  do  as  well  as  we,  by  the 
economy  of  G^od,  we  have  no  business  to  do  as  well ! 
We  should  be  doing  what  he  can't,  or  what  he  can, 
but  better.  If,  therefore,  the  foreign  critic  prefers 
Whitman  to  Bryant  and  Longfellow,  we  should  not 
be  dismayed;  nor  for  that  reason  necessarily  sup- 
pose that  he  objects  to  refinement  and  culture  in  us. 
But  neither  need  we,  on  the  other  hand,  suppose  that 
what  we  object  to  in  Whitman  is  what  he  prizes 
most.  This  raises  the  whole  question  of  American 
literature  and  art. 

10.  Shall  our  great  dramatic  masterpiece  be  a 
work  that  represents  our  life  at  high  or  at  low  pres- 
sure? That  is,  shall  we  mainly  seek  in  the  theatre 
repose  and  consolation  after  disappointments  and 
lavish  expenditure  of  energy,  or  shall  we  seek  there 
fresh  excitement  of  jaded  life,  and  new  incitement 
to  thought  and  action?  Here  again  we  touch  upon 
an  extremely  personal  matter.  Does  the  'high  pres- 
sure' man  ask  for  'high  pressure'  literature?  And 
vice  versa,  does  the  low  pressure  man  always  thrive 
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by  his  'low  pressure'  literature,  and  derive  thence 
his  greatest  joy?  Are  not  often  the  most  exhuber- 
antly  vital,  the  almost  destructively  active  spirits 
sentimental  in  matters  of  art,  and  disposed  rather 
to  prefer  'low  pressure'  work?  It  may  be  said  that 
with  us  no  great  creation  of  genius  is  likely  to  pre- 
sent the  'low  pressure'  point  of  view  and  craving, 
because  we  are  so  full  of  reserve  energy,  such  inex- 
haustible hustlers,  boomers  and  boosters!  Yet 
among  us,  nervous  prostration  is  a  rather  frequent 
incident,  and  not  prevailingly  among  the  lazy. 
How  will  the  difficult  problem,  raised  in  this  para- 
graph, affect  the  character  of  the  future  American 
drama  ? 

We  should  be  very  grateful  to  our  readers  for  a 
free  discussion  of  the  ten  foregoing  conundrums.  If 
we  have  tossed  the  apple  of  discord  in  their  midst, 
we  shall  be  mischievously  glad.  For  our  own  part, 
we  do  not  covet  the  role  of  Paris  and  judge  between 
Hera,  Athena  and  Aphrodite.  We  would  indeed 
advise  that  shepherd  prince  at  his  next  trial  not  to 
award  the  prize  to  Aphrodite.  Let  him  engage 
Odysseus  as  an  expert  in  corporation-law,  and  bring 
about  a  final  amalgamation  of  their  competitive  in- 
terests !  Somehow  or  other  the  masterpiece  of  the 
American  drama  will  appear  at  just  that  imaginary 
point  of  longitude  and  latitude,  whence,  might  we 
stand  there,  we  should  enjoy  the  completest  possible 
survey  of  American  life,  and  obtain  the  richest  and 
fullest  satisfaction  for  every  constituent  element  of 
our  being.  Where  is  that  point  of  longitude  and 
latitude?  To  discover  it,  consider  every  interest 
and  element  that  is  truly  American,  trace  its  line, 
and  find  where  all  the  lines,  duly  prolonged,  can  be 
made  most  nearly  to  meet,  and  we  have  discovered 
the  desired  point!    Then  all  that  should  be  neces- 
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sary  will  be  to  advertise  for  our  national  genius. 
What    American    with    a    reasonable    amount    of 
spread-eagle  spirit  in  his  bones,  will  deny  that  he  is 
* '  legion  ? ' '    Immediately  our  genius  will  arise  multi- ; 
tudinously,  and  we  shall  furnish  him  (that  is  to  say,! 
them),  with  all  things  needful;  that  is,  we  the  read- 
ers and  playgoers  of  America  wHl  form  at  once  our' 
"Poetical-Protective   Association"    and   grubstake 
our  duly  organized  "Pegasean  Ass."    If  our  last 
paragraph  indulges  in  a  wee  bit  of  Rabelaisean 
humor,  tell  it  not  in  Gath ;  for  at  bottom,  we  suspect 
there  is  more  sober  earnest  in  what  we  have  ven- 
tured to  say  than  any  would  care  to  admit. 


THEATRE  AND  DRAMA :  TWO  POINTS  OF  VIEW. 

Our  materialism  appears  probably  no  more  in 
one  sphere  of  our  activity  than  in  another,  and  per- 
haps nowhere  more  shockingly  than  in  our  very  re- 
actions to  idealistic  vagaries,  theological,  sociologi- 
cal and  economic.  Nevertheless,  materialism  makes 
its  contribution  to  life,  and  therefore  no  wise  critic 
would  wish  that  enrichment  away  for  the  paltry 
satisfaction  of  corrector  thinking  at  the  extreme 
left.     What,  however,  must  at  times  irritate  the 
most  impartial  and  generous  observer,  is  that  air  of 
scientific    superiority    and    finality    which    in    any; 
sphere  is  so  usually  assumed  by  the  materialistic  j 
point  of  view  when  confronting  any  other,  however-j 
warranted  and  vested  with  social  dignity.    In  the| 
nature  of  things  it  ought  to  humiliate  rather  than  to 
gratify  a  normal  man  to  find  us  so  commonly  allied 
to  the  effect  rather  than  to  the  cause;  but  the 
fanatic  desire  to   appear  scientific  will  carry  an 
otherwise    sensible   and   humane   writer   to   great 
lengths.    If  only  the  cart  can  be  successfully  put  be- 
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fore  the  horse,  and  the  form  loftily  enthroned  above 
the  informing  spirit ! 

It  is,  of  course,  quite  in  keeping  with  this  still 
fashionable  quest  for  causes  in  the  environment 
rather  than  in  the  creative  will,  in  mechanism  rather 
than  in  personality,  and  in  keeping  with  the 
sense  also  of  ill-disguised  gratification  when  the 
quest  is  rewarded  with  the  proper  humbling  of  the 
spirit  of  man,  that  the  theory  urged  by  Professor 
Brander  Matthews  and  Mr.  Clayton  Hamilton  (to 
the  effect  that  the  form  of  the  play  is  at  any  time 
dependent  on  the  prior  form  of  the  stage)  exercises 
such  a  bewildering  fascination  for  readers  of  their 
Brilliant  books. 

One  would  really  suppose,  to  hear  them  talk  about 
the  matter  in  their  engaging  fashion,  that  stages 
have  always  first  been  planned  for  alien  purposes, 
and  then  dramas  brought  into  being  for  no  other 
end  than  to  adorn  their  proportions  and  exploit 
their  reluctant  possibilities.  Now,  of  course,  there 
is  a  measure  of  truth  in  their  contention,  but  that 
truth  can  easily  be  overworked.  The  influence  of 
the  theater  (its  physical  form  that  is  to  say,  its  eco- 
nomic conditions  and  its  social  connections)  and  of 
the  drama  (the  effort  to  make  human  life  simultane- 
ously visible  and  audible  in  representative  person- 
ages and  incidents)  was  indubitably  reciprocal. 
Once  the  play  in  existence,  however,  the  quarters 
that  extended  to  it  their  rude  hospitality  underwent 
adaptation  to  its  convenience.  The  dymanic  impulse 
was  resident  in  the  drama,  and  the  theater  was  at 
best,  whatever  its  origin  and  nature,  passive,  resist- 
ing perhaps  with  a  stubborn  inertia  the  idealistic 
pressure  of  the  artists'  demands,  but  never  impos- 
ing itself  on  the  art  as  the  law  of  its  being.  Al- 
though one  would  be  willing  to  admit,  therefore,  that 
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in  the  first  instance  tlie  play  had  often  to  adapt  it- 
self to  the  conditions  governing  its  possible  presen- 
tation, when  a  tennis  court  or  an  inn-yard  or  a  tem- 
ple were  its  physical  setting,  yet  it  always  ended  by 
mastering  its  environment.  That  is  to  say,  to  re- 
peat what  we  have  said  above,  the  essential  forma- 
tive spirit  proceeded  from  the  genius  of  the  drama- 
tists and  the  temper  of  their  audiences,  the  physical 
stage  acting  as  a  limitation  and  as  a  restraint.  The 
break  is  an  honorable  device,  but  it  should  never  be 
confounded  with  the  propeller. 

These  lines  are  suggested  by  the  desire  to  reprint 
a  few  interesting  paragraphs,  which  have  recently 
appeared  in  the  Sewanee  Review  as  part  of  an  ex- 
tended article  on  three  books  discussed  in  the  first 
issue  of  The  Deama.  Professor  James  W. 
Tupper  writes  in  a  genial  and  persuasive  manner, 
and  we  are  convinced  that  what  he  has  said  demands 
a  wider  circulation  among  sDecial  students  of  the 
drama. 

Of  the  influence  of  the  theatre  upon  the  drama,  both  Professor 
Matthews  and  Mr.  Hamilton  make  a  great  deal, — rather  more  than 
the  facts  allow.  The  playhouses  oi  the  Greeks  differed  from  those  of 
the  Elizabethans,  and  both  from  thos3  of  MoliSre  and  Sheridan  and 
the  present-day  playwrights ;  so  do  the  plays,  but  the  difference  in  the 
plays  does  not  follow  necessarily  from  that  in  the  playhouses.  Xh& 
Greek  stage  was  in  the  open,  originally  a  natural  theatre  with  a  hilL:_ 
side  for  the  banks  of  seats  and  the  level  ground  at  the  base  for  the 
stage.  Now  this  immense  theatre,  says  Professor  Matthews,  would 
make  it  impossible  to  observe  any  play  of  feature  on  the  part  of  the 
actors,  and  '  *  we  are  not  surprised  that  the  Greek  actors  were  raised  on 
lofty  boots  and  wore  masks  that  towered  above  their  heads,  increasing 
their  apparent  stature. ' '  Hence  also  the  avoidance  of  acts  of  physical 
violence  to  performers  thus  accoutred,  and  the  necessity  of  the  familiar 
plot,  which  would  not  be  lost  in  the  varying  conditions  of  an  outdoor 
performance.  The  theme  thus  possessed  "a  bold  simplicity,  which 
demanded  a  massive  treatment. ' '  Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  heroic 
or  important  personages  wore  high  boots,  which  increased  the  height 
by  six  or  seven  inches,  but  the  less  important  wore  boots  considerably 
lower;  and  in  comedy,  the  traditional  foot-wear  was  the  sock,  which 
gave  no  additional  height  whatever.  And  as  the  theatre  was  the  same 
for  both  tragedy  and  comedy,  its  size  could  not  have  occasioned  th© 
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use  of  the  high  boot,  or  cothurnus.  The  mask  was  a  gradual  evolutioa 
from  the  stained  face  of  the  primitive  performers,  and  not  unlikely 
helped  to  promote  illusion.  It  is  quite  true  that  there  would  be  no 
opportunity  for  any  play  of  feature  on  the  part  of  the  actors,  since 
they  were  too  far  removed  from  the  audience,  even  from  those  on  the 
front  seats,  but  this  would  account  for  the  preservation  of  the  mask 
rather  than  for  its  original  adoption.  One  cannot  see,  too,  why  acts 
of  physical  violence  would  be  difficult  to  actors  in  boots,  even  seven 
inches  high.  Mediaeval  armor  would  furnish  greater  obstacles  to  the 
tourney.  Greek  art  called  for  perfect  repose  and  balance,  and  violence 
would  break  that  repose.  One  has  only  to  examine  the  architecture  and 
sculpture  to  see  a  similar  avoidance  of  all  suggestion  of  violence.  It 
is  not  till  late  that  we  have  the  Laocoon.  The  use  of  the  familiar  plot 
in  tragedy  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  evolution  of  the  latter  from 
the  religious  mysteries,  not  by  the  size  of  the  theatre,  which  made 
hearing  difficult,  since  in  comedy,  which  was  acted  in  the  same  theatre, 
the  plot  was  not  familiar,  and  it  was  necessary  to  hear  every  word, 
if  the  wit  of  the  comedy  was  to  be  caught.  One  of  the  requirements 
of  a  good  actor  was  that  he  should  have  a  clear,  resonant  voice  which 
would  carry  to  all  parts  of  the  theatre.  Again,  the  massiveness  of 
Greek  tragedy  is  not  due  to  the  size  of  the  stage;  it  is  but  a  part 
of  all  serious  Greek  art.  Being  associated  with  religion  in  its  origins 
and  its  subject,  it  is  not  strange  that  it  should  have  the  massiveness 
of  the  Greek  temple  and  of  heroic  Greek  statuary. 

In  the  Elizabethan  theatre  the  conditions  were  almost  reversed. 
On  the  platform  stage  of  the  inn-yard,  which  -developed  into  the  stage 
of  the  enclosed  theatre,  the  actors  were  near  to  the  audience,  some  of 
the  gallants  being  actually  on  the  stage.  This,  vyith  the  absence  of 
scenery,  led  to  the  introduction  of  set  speeches  describing  the  imagined 
scene,  and  to  the  development  of  what  Mr.  Hamilton  calls  the  Drama 
of  Rhetoric.  The  actor  became  an  orator  because  of  stage  conditions. 
But  the  Elizabethan  drama  is  no  more  rhetorical  than  Elizabethan 
poetry  outside  the  theatre,  and  some  of  its  most  impressive  passages 
are  simply  beyond  the  slightest  suggestion  of  rhetoric.  It  is  quite 
true,  however,  that  the  descriptions  of  the  scene  are  due  to  the 
absence  of  scenery.  This  absence  made  easily  possible  the  shifting  of 
the  scene  from  one  place  to  another;  but  that  the  Elizabethans  did 
shift  their  scene  and  that  the  Greeks  did  not,  can  hardly  be  due  to 
mere  theatric  conditions,  since  the  Greek  stage  was  also  without 
■scenery.  The  presence  of  the  chorus  on  the  Greek  stage  and  of  the 
gallants  on  the  Elizabethan  would  present  about  equal  difficulties  to 
an  imaginative  change  of  scene. 

With  Molifire  came  the  roofed  theatre  and  the  artificially  lighted 
stage.  The  latter  gave  rise  to  the  'apron,'  or  projected  front,  which 
contained  the  'focus'  of  the  footlights;  here  the  star  would  stand  to 
read  his  important  lines,  which  were  addressed  to  the  audience  rather 
than  to  the  other  personages  in  the  play.  Surely  here,  with  the  focus 
as  a  sort  of  rostrum,  we  should  expect  the  Drama  of  Ehetoric  to 
flourish,  but  instead  of  that  we  have  what  Mr.  Hamilton  calls  the 
Drama  of  Conversation,  stretching  in  England  from  Etheridge  to 
Sheridan.  This  is  the  drama  in  which  set  speeches  are  abolished  and 
a  play  of  wit  is  the  main  feature.  Surely,  here  again  the  character  of 
the  drama  has  not  been  set  by  the  mechanism  of  the  stage. 
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With  the  modern  use  of  electricity  and  the  even  distribution  of 
light  to  all  parts  of  the  stage,  the  scene  becomes  a  picture  in  a  frame ; 
the  need  of  the  focus  disappears  and  with  it  f^e  apron,  so  that  the 
actors  no  longer  address  the  house.  Hence,  says  Professor  Matthews, 
has  disappeared  the  soliloquy,  with  its  confidential  self-revelation. 
The  whole  tendency  is  towards  naturalism  and  away  from  bombast 
and  mere  rhetoric.  The  elaborate  scenery  of  the  modern  stage  makes 
imperative  as  few  changes  as  possible;  hence  our  plays  are  in  three 
or  four  acts  with  a  single  set  to  the  act.  But  here  also  it  seems  more 
like  a  parallel  advance  on  the  part  of  hoth  the  stage  and  the  play 
towards  realism.  The  set  speeches  addressed  to  the  house  and  the 
soliloquies  are  regarded  as  unreal  and  have  therefore  been  abolished, 
and  not  merely  bicause  the  stage  has  been  made  more  realistic. 

It  may  be  replied  to  the  above  contention  (and  in- 
deed it  has  been)  that  a  difference  is  being  insisted 
upon  where  no  real  distinction  obtains.  There  are 
undoubtedly  those,  who  if  they  can  recognize  that 
a  relation  does  exist  between  the  drama  and  the 
theatre,  are  quite  indifferent  as  to  which  of  the  two 
is  regarded  as  coercive  and  causal,  and  who  do  not 
care  whether  the  theatre  determined  the  play  or  the 
play  the  theatre. 

For  our  part,  there  seems  to  be  a  profound  dis- 
tinction and  a  difference  of  vital  import.  If 
the  theatre  is  causal,  and  its  actual  form  imperative 
law  in  drama,  then  creative  genius  is  debarred  from 
progress  until  the  stage  carpenter  arrives,  the  arch- 
itect or  man  of  affairs,  who  shall,  for  convenience 
of  his  own,  alter  said  theatre.  It  becomes  the  duty 
of  the  inspired  dramatist  to  await,  for  the  develop- 
ment of  new  artistic  ideas,  an  evolution  in  the  the- 
atre over  which  he  exercises  no  control  and  to  which 
he  can  make  no  contribution!  To  erect  this  view 
into  aesthetic  dogma  would  be  mischievous  in  the 
extreme. 

While  meditating  the  significance  of  these  quoted 
paragraphs,  a  most  significant  experiment  was  car- 
ried out  in  the  New  Theatre  and  fairness  required 
that  if  these  paragraphs  were  reprinted  to  elicit 
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discussion  among  our  readers,  some  account  of  this 
experiment  should  appear  as  a  sequel  to  the  fore- 
going. The  services  of  an  intelligent  hearer  re- 
commended by  Professor  Matthews  as  in  absolute 
sympathy  with  the  undertaking,  were  secured,  and 
from  him  the  following  short  article  was  obtained 
to  which  we  prefix  the  titles  of  the  illustrated  lec- 
tures themselves:— 

The  Beginnings,  a  Mystery  Play  and  a  Morality 
Play.    ''Noah's  Flood,"  ''Nice  Wanton." 

Shakespeare's  Time— Scenes  from  "The  Winter's 
Tale,"  on  the  Elizabethan  Stage. 

The  Old  Comedy  Period— Scenes  from  "The 
School  for  Scandal,"  with  Settings  of  the  Time. 

The  Contemporary  Form— Scenes  from  Pinero's 
"The  Thunderbolt." 

PROFESSOR  BRANDER  MATTHEWS  AT  THE  NEW  THEATER. 

I  imagine  that  perhaps  the  most  interesting  and,  in  its  way,  the 
most  remarkable  fact  in  the  series  of  lectures  and  performances  on 
"The  Development  of  the  English  Drama"  at  the  New  Theater 
towards  the  end  of  March  and  the  beginning  of  April  was  not  the 
lectures,  illuminating  as  they  were  (that  was  to  be  expected  when  one 
knew  that  Professor  Brander  Matthews  of  Columbia  University  was 
to  conduct  the  conferences),  nor  yet  the  performances,  thoroughly 
well  done  as  these  were  (the  New  Theater  company  has  set  a  high 
standard  for  itself).  What  was  truly  remarkable  was  rather  the  size 
and  representative  quality  (if  I  may  so  call  it)  of  the  audience  that 
gathered  to  hear  the  four  lectures  and  to  witness  the  four  perform- 
ances. It  was  an  audience  that  filled  every  nook  and  cranny  of  the 
vast  auditorium,  that  overflowed  into  the  aisles  and  corridors,  that 
stood  waiting  in  long  lines  patiently  and  in  vain  for  admission.  It 
was  an  audience  that  listened  with  the  utmost  appreciation  to  the 
careful  and  attractive  exposition  of  Dr.  Matthews,  responded  easily 
to  the  "lines"  of  the  players,  and  enjoyed  thoroughly  and  intelli- 
gently the  old-fashioned  and  quaint  settings  on  the  stage.  To  the 
observer  interested  in  the  precarious  fortunes  of  good  drama  in  New 
York  and  in  America  the  question  occurred:  Are  we  at  last  to  have 
a  great  audience  as  intent  on  the  better  class  of  plays  as  those  who 
are  absorbingly  interested  in  the  better  kind  of  music?  If  we  are  to 
judge  by  these  four  performances,  there  is  at  least  hope. 

The  various  sections  of  the  four  lectures  and  performances  were 
well  differentiated  and  carried  out.  Dr.  Matthews,  who  is,  in  the 
words  of  Henry  Arthur  Jones,  probably  the  best  equipped  dramatic 
(or  shall  I  not  rather   say,  theatrical)    critic  living,   provided  the 
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audience  in  an  able  way  with  the  facts  necessary  to  an  intelligent 
understanding  of  the  theatrical  setting  of  the  four  performances. 
Throughout  his  career  as  writer  and  teacher  Dr.  Matthews,  in  the 
much  needed  endeavor  to  relate  literature  to  life,  has  strenuously 
opposed  the  notions  of  those  academic  and  hyperesthetic  people  who 
contend  that  it  is  degrading  and  "unliterary"  to  write  plays  that  fit 
the  conditions  of  the  actual  contemporary  theater.  He  has  pointed 
out  again  and  again,  with  an  overwhelmingly  convincing  array  of 
data,  that  the  greatest  dramatists  in  all  times,  from  Sophocles  to 
Ibsen,  have  always  had  in  mind  as  they  composed  their  plays  some 
particular  stage,  that  of  their  own  day,  with  its  peculiar  conventions 
and  mechanical  limitations,  some  particular  group  of  actors,  for  each 
of  whom  they  definitely  wrote  an  individual  part,  and  some  particular 
audience,  whose  prejudices  and  idiosyncrasies  they  consciously  catered 
to.  To  the  "high-brows"  I  speak  of,  this  is  of  course  disagreeable 
doctrine  to  stomach,  but  to  all  such  the  performances  at  the  New 
Theater  must  have  been  absolutely  convincing.  In  each  case  the  per- 
formance of  a  dramatic  scene  in  the  setting  of  its  own  period,  in  the 
setting  for  which  the  author  wrote  it,  was  strikingly  effective.  There 
was  a  certain  quiet  veracity  and  power  in  each  case  that  no  other 
stage  setting  could  give. 

In  the  first  performance,  when  the  crude  Noah's  Ark  pageant  was 
puUed  in  by  the  quasi  Carpenters'  Guild  before  the  medieval  towns- 
people assembled  under  the  shadow  of  the  finely  drawn  castle  of  the 
background,  we  appreciated  with  that  audience  the  moving  speeches 
of  Dominus  and  Noah,  and  the  comic  brawling  of  the  latter  with  his 
perennially  veracious  spouse;  and  we  had  in  addition  a  much  truer 
understanding  than  a  mere  reading  of  the  old  Chester  play  could  give 
us  of  that  peculiar  quality  in  the  medieval  mind  which  found  no  incon- 
gruity in  associating  the  Deity  with  the  domestic  quarrels  of  an 
apparently  middle  English  couple,  that  naivete  of  mingled  reverence 
and  irreverence  to  be  found  in  so  many  plays  of  this  period.  No  less 
interesting  and  illuminative  was  the  performance  on  the  same  day  of 
the  "Nice  Wanton,"  a  sort  of  primitive  melodrama,  with  the  usual 
melodrama  Sunday-school  moral,  the  actors  in  this  case  being  ostensibly 
a  strolling  company.  Particularly  ingenious  devices  in  both  these 
performances  should  not  be  forgotten,  like  the  quaint  angel  who  openly 
in  the  sight  of  the  audience  produces  thunder  by  a  barrel  on  a  wagon 
and  rain  by  peas  in  a  pan,  and  who  comes  forward  later  with  a 
painted  rainbow,  or  like  the  somber  and  antic  prompters  standing  in 
both  scenes  right  beside  the  actors.  The  second  performance,  of  two 
scenes  from  the  "Winter's  Tale,"  was  so  well  done  and  held  the  audi- 
ence so  tensely  interested,  that  one  wished  for  the  production  of  all  of 
Shakespere  in  just  this  manner:  we  should  then  avoid  the  distracting 
details  of  the  gorgeous  properties  with  which  the  modern  stage  man- 
ager encumbers  the  plays  and  proves  to  his  own  satisfaction  that 
"Shakespere  spells  ruin."  Shakespere  without  scenery  and  with  only 
a  minimum  of  properties  and  costumes  is  entirely  satisfactory, — that  is 
the  verdict  after  this  rapidly  moving  performance.  Nor  is  Sheridan 
dered  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  boxes  on  the  stage  witnessing  the  scenes 
from  the  School  for  Scandal,  the  delightful  footmen  who  come  for- 
ward in  wig  and  plush  and  buckle-shoes  to  light  the  flaring  candles 
that  ring  the  projecting  "apron"  of  the   late  eighteenth  century 
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stage,  the  simple  "sets,"  which  in  contemporary  directions  are  re- 
ferred to  as  "a  library,"  "a  drawing-room,"  and  so  on,  never  as 
fhe  library,  the  drawing-room  of  a  particular  person  distinct  from  all 
others, — all  these  instructed  and  amused.  And  this  was  so,  not  be- 
cause they  were  unusual,  but  because  they  were  appropriate  and  right. 
The  last  performance,  which  included  as  a  fit  close  to  the  series  the 
powerful  final  scene  from  Pinero's  "Thunderbolt,"  exhibited  all  the 
triumphs  of  modern  stage-management — ^the  substitution  of  the  pic- 
ture-frame stage  for  the  platform  stage  of  Sheridan's  day,  with  its 
resultant  increase  in  realism,  the  intense  effects  of  electric  lighting, 
the  skill  and  ingenuity  of  stage  properties.  The  rapid  contrast  of 
stage  effects  in  these  four  performances  served  to  illustrate  thoroughly 
the  principle  laid  down  by  Dr.  Matthews  in  his  final  lecture  that  the 
stage  of  one  era  is  not  necessarily  better  than  the  stage  of  another 
era,  but  that  it  is  different,  and  the  dramatist  must  reckon  with  this 
difference,  and  not  write  plays  today,  for  example,  to  fit  Shakespere  'a 
theater. 

It  was  truly  remarked  on  the  morning  after  the  first  performance 
that  "in  the  two  years  of  its  existence  the  New  Theater  has  at- 
tempted nothing  of  more  definitely  useful  purpose  or  greater  general 
value  than  this  dramatic  series."  It  was  useful  I  think  in  various 
ways.  It  was  useful  to  the  student  of  dramatic  literature  and  of 
theatrical  conditions  as  they  were  and  as  they  are.  It  was  useful  to 
the  student  of  fine  literature,  presenting  as  it  did  great  works  in  the 
most  effective  manner.  It  was  useful  to  the  able  and  skilful  actors 
of  the  New  Theater  company,  since  it  gave  them  opportunity  for  a 
broadening  of  histrionic  sympathy  and  for  an  insight  into  historical 
connections.  But  it  was  most  useful,  to  revert  to  the  idea  with  which 
I  started,  in  that  it  pointed  out  the  road  to  future  endeavor.  We  are 
slowly  but  undoubtedly  acquiring  a  cultured  and  intelligent  American 
play-going  audience.  Max  J.  Herzberg. 

In  the  light  of  the  preceding  paragraphs  we  would 
add  a  few  remarks  of  our  own.  Such  an  exhibition 
of  bygone  forms  of  the  theatre  which  serve  to  bring 
out  all  the  poetic  and  theatrical  values  of  the  drama 
of  their  time  is  a  pedagogical  undertaking  of  the  most 
effective  kind.  The  danger,  however,  would  lie  in 
supposing  bygone  theatrical  forms  necessarily  dead. 
The  very  fact  that  these  bygone  forms  make  their 
appeal  would  indicate  that  there  is  something  in  us 
still  alive  that  fully  corresponds  to  them.  The  re- 
vival of  "Everyman"  by  Mr.  Ben  Greet 's  Company 
of  players  would  absolutely  prove  that  naif  old 
forms  make  their  appeal  to  something  naif  in  us. 
Has  not  that  submerged  something  in  us,  unfed  by 
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the  contemporary  theatre,  commercial  and  other-  j; 
wise,  a  right  to  its  esthetic  satisfactions?  It  re- 
mains, of  course,  a  question  whether  a  modem  dram- 
atist can  safely  undertake  to  write  in  an  obsolete 
form  for  an  obsolete  theatre.  He  will  very  prob- 
ably secure  all  the  faults  of  the  old  by  foregoing  the 
advantages  of  the  new.  But  is  it  not  quite  conceiv- 
able that  some  day  our  theatre  will  adjust  itself  to 
the  mood  of  the  work  to  be  presented,  that  it  will 
be  able  to  render  everywhere  (as  under  Professor 
Matthews*  guidance  was  done  in  the  New  Theatre) 
the  works  of  any  age  with  just  that  amount  of  ad- 
justment to  the  presumed  conditions  of  their  repre- 
sentation? In  that  event  the  old  theatres  would  no 
longer  be  obsolete.  We  should  have  a  variety  of 
theatres  cotemporaneously  existing,  and  the  drama- 
tist would  not  be  coerced  into  fashioning  any  and 
every  work  in  accordance  with  a  particular  exter- 
nal theatre  irrespective  of  his  temperament  and  the 
artistic  expression  of  the  dominant  mood  he  wishes 
to  make  contagious. 

After  all,  the  whole  question  we  would  bring  up 
for  serious  consideration  is  merely :  ' '  Shall  the  ac- 
tual theatrical  conventions  limit  and  restrain  ex- 
pression? or  shall  it  be  granted  that  the  creative 
spirit  has  the  right  to  control  the  material  condi- 
tions of  its  effective  expression?"  If  it  be  admitted 
that  Pegasus  has  first  rights,  even  though  for  a 
while  maybe  he  should  have  to  dispense  with  oats, 
then  the  poet  can  pioneer,  devise  new  art  forms,  and 
bravely  await  the  day  when  commercial  enterprise 
and  architectural  progress  will  work  out  the  prob- 
lems of  realizing  his  poetic  vision. 

Should  it  be  declared  that  such  a  position  is  quite 
unpractical,  foolishly  idealistic;  that  the  play- 
wright must  live,  etc.,  we  would  reply  that  perhaps, 
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if  conditions  are  hostile,  the  artist  who  would  live 
for  his  art  must  not  undertake  to  live  by  his  art. 
And  why  should  the  dramatist  differ  in  this  respect 
from  the  lyric  and  epic  poet,  the  painter  and  other 
brethren,  servants  of  the  Muse?  Is  the  true  play- 
wright alone  so  lacking  in  devotion  and  energy,  that 
he  cannot  work  at  a  trade  to  maintain  himself  in 
honest  poverty,  and  yet  have  hours  and  energy  to 
spare  for  his  enthusiasm?  And  besides,  with  publi- 
cation, the  playwright  will  get  an  audience  of  read- 
ers, and,  if  his  work  have  charm  and  power,  the 
readers  will  multiply  and  press  for  theatrical  pre- 
sentation of  his  work;  and  if  no  theatre  be  found 
adapted  for  the  performance  of  it,  then  one  will 
have  to  be  improvised  or  devised,  cost  what  it  may. 
The  courageous  fight  of  Richard  Wagner  surely  is 
possible  for  the  spoken  drama  quite  as  much  as  for 
the  music  drama.  "We  at  all  events  believe  too  pro- 
foundly in  the  self -preservative  instinct  of  mankind, 
to  fear  that  any  good  work  on  hazardous  lines,  de- 
nying and  defying  present  theatrical  conditions,  will 
be  allowed  to  perish  for  that  sole  reason.  A  body 
will  have  to  be  prepared  for  it,  and  in  matters  of 
great  art  to  the  true  artist  time  does  not  count,  still 
less  the  question  of  personal  success.  The  gods  are 
immortal  and  infinitely  resourceful,  and  if  they  shall 
see  the  play  some  time  somewhere,  why  should  the 
inspired  playwright  fear  to  do  his  work,  though  he 
know  full  well  he  shall  not  receive  the  plaudit  him- 
self, nor  behold  with  the  eyes  of  the  flesh  the  tri- 
umph of  his  idea? 

William  Noeman  Gutheie. 
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THE  DRAMA 

A  Quarterly  Review  of  Dramatic  Literature 

No.  3  August  1911 

BJORNSON  AS  A  DRAMATIST. 

)T  IS  more  than  half  a  century  since 
Bjornson  leaped  into  fame  with  the 
publication  of  ''Synnove  Solbakken," 
the  first  of  his  series  of  Norwegian 
peasant  tales.  This  book  was  almost 
immediately  discovered  and  translated 
into  English  by  Mary  Howitt,  although  the  author'^ 
name  was  not  printed  upon  the  title-page,  and  the 
more  pronounceable  "Trust  and  Trial"  was  given 
the  book  as  a  name.  It  was  not  long,  however,  be- 
fore "Synnove  Solbakken"  was  followed  by 
"Arne"  and  '*A  Happy  Boy"  and  **The  Fisher 
Maiden, ' '  and  when  these  tales  appeared  in  English 
translations  they  were  credited  to  the  author,  thus 
making  the  name  of  Bjornstjeme  Bjornson  fa- 
miliar to  our  public.  For  fifty  years  the  author's 
fame  steadily  widened,  until  at  the  time  of  his  death 
last  year  he  was  universally  recognized  as  one  of 
the  three  or  four  greatest  writers  in  the  world.  He 
had  become  the  spiritual  creator  of  modern  Nor- 
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way;  he  had  sung  its  songs;  he  had  glorified  its 
historical  past;  he  had  depicted  its  simple  peasant 
life,  and  he  had  dealt  searchingly  with  its  modem 
social  and  intellectual  problems.  But  of  his  three- 
fold literary  distinction  as  novelist,  dramatist,  and 
lyric  poet,  he  was  hardly  known  to  English  readers 
as  either  dramatist  or  poet;  the  idyllic  tales  and 
the  problem  novels  they  had  become  acquainted  with 
in  translations,  but  the  poems  and  plays  they  knew 
only  by  hearsay.  This  is  not  perhaps  altogether 
surprising  in  the  case  of  the  poems,  for  the  essence 
of  the  lyric  always  evaporates  in  translation,  but  it 
is  an  almost  unaccountable  fact  in  the  case  of  the 
plays,  when  we  consider  their  high  literary  value 
and  their  striking  dramatic  effectiveness.  Of  Bjorn- 
son's  twenty-one  works  in  dramatic  form  only  three 
or  four  are  as  yet  accessible  to  English  readers; 
three  or  four  others  have  made  furtive  appearances 
in  out-of-the-way  places,  the  remaining  two-thirds 
may  be  read  in  German  and  other  languages,  but 
not  thus  far  in  our  own. 

The  condition  becomes  all  the  more  extraordinary 
when  we  contrast  it  with  the  fortunes  of  Ibsen.  This 
writer  has  also  upwards  of  a  score  of  plays  to  his 
credit,  and  practically  all  are  obtainable  in  English 
versions.  Beginning  with  Catherine  Eay's  transla- 
tion of  "Emperor  and  Galilean'*  in  1876,  the  work 
was  steadily  carried  on  by  many  hands  until  it  cul- 
minated in  the  collected  edition  of  the  plays  re- 
cently completed  under  Mr.  William  Archer's  su- 
pervision. It  is  proverbial  that  "books  have  their 
fates"  no  less  than  human  beings,  but  it  is  worthy 
of  comment  that  such  diverse  fates  should  have  be- 
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fallen  the  dramatic  writings  of  these  two  men.  Time 
may  probably  be  trusted  to  remedy  this  relative 
wrong,  for  any  just  scale  of  appraisement  must  rec- 
ognize that,  all  things  considered,  the  two  bodies 
of  work  are  of  substantially  equal  weight  and  sig- 
nificance. They  are  different,  of  course.  Ibsen  has  a 
technical  skill  and  a  mordant  satirical  gift  that  are 
denied  to  Bjornson,  but  the  latter  has  a  genial  hu- 
manity and  a  poetical  gift  that  the  former  rarely 
exhibits  or  even  approaches.  Ibsen's  plays  are  the 
more  logical  and  diagrammatic;  Bjornson 's  plays 
are  the  more  full-blooded  and  spontaneous.  The 
former  keeps  emotion  in  strict  subordination  to  the 
reasoned  plan ;  the  latter  gives  it  freer  play,  and  is 
not  even  afraid  to  let  it  splash  about.  The  ex- 
planation of  Ibsen's  greater  present  vogue  with  us 
would  seem  to  be  that  when  we  first  felt  his  impact 
our  English  drama  had  sunk  to  such  low  estate  that 
it  needed  ideas  and  architectonics  more  than  any- 
thing else,  and  these  were  more  obviously  to  be  had 
from  ''A  Doll  Home"  and  ''Hedda  Gabler"  than 
from  **Mary  Stuart  in  Scotland"  and  ** Sigurd 
Slembe." 

It  is  impossible  to  write  about  Bjornson  without 
taking  Ibsen  into  account,  for,  despite  their  differ- 
ences, the  careers  of  the  two  men  run  parallel  to  a 
very  remarkable  degree.  Both  were  self-taught,  both 
were  plunged  at  an  early  age  into  the  practical  work 
of  theatrical  management,  and  both  displayed  a 
path-breaking  originality  which  was  speedily  justi- 
fied by  its  fruits.  Each  of  the  two  men,  before  set- 
tling down  to  the  dramatic  handling  of  the  problems 
of  modern  society,  went  through  a  period  of  free 
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experimentation,  essaying  in  turn  the  drama  of 
world-history,  the  reproduction  of  the  life  of  the 
saga-period,  and  the  satirical  treatment  of  the  do- 
mestic relations,  to  say  nothing  of  various  forms  of 
lyric  and  epic  verse.  Thus  we  have  Ibsen  *s  *'Cata- 
lina'*  and  ** Emperor  and  Galilean"  as  an  offset  to 
Bjornson*s  **Mary  Stuart  in  Scotland,"  Ibsen's 
*'The  Chieftains  of  Helgeland"  and  "The  Pretend- 
ers" as  an  offset  to  Bjornson's  **King  Sverre"  and 
*' Sigurd  Slembe,"  Ibsen's  ** Love's  Comedy"  as  an 
offset  to  Bjornson's  **The  Newly  Married  Couple," 
and  Ibsen's  "Terje  Vigen"  as  an  offset  to  Bjorn- 
son's **  Ami  jot  Gelline."  In  this  comparison  the 
honors  are  fairly  easy;  Ibsen  has  the  better  of  it 
with  "Emperor  and  Galilean"  and  "Love's  Com- 
edy," while  Bjornson  takes  the  palm  with  "Sigurd 
Slembe"  and  the  lyric  and  epic  verse.  If  the  bal- 
ance, as  far  the  period  before  1874  is  concerned,  in- 
clines in  Ibsen's  favor,  it  is  by  virtue  of  "Brand" 
and  "Peer  Gynt,"  the  two  satirical  poems  which  are 
unquestionably  his  most  enduring  works,  and  for 
which  the  activity  of  the  younger  poet  provides  no 
match. 

It  was  in  the  middle  seventies  that  both  poets, 
their  romantic  inclinations  chastened,  and  their  ac- 
quaintance with  actual  life  and  its  problems  ripened 
to  such  a  point  that  its  dramatic  expressions  became 
an  imperative  mandate,  turned  as  by  a  common  im- 
pulse to  the  modern  field,  and  began  the  production 
of  the  series  of  plays  by  which  they  are  chiefly  known 
to  the  stage  of  today.  Both  had  made  early  tenta- 
tive efforts  in  this  field,  and  both  were  henceforth 
to  make  its  cultivation  their  chief  aim.    The  younger 
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writer  was  the  pioneer  in  this  advance,  sending 
home  from  abroad  in  1874-5  the  two  plays,  **The 
Editor"  and  '*A  Bankruptcy."  The  older  writer, 
also  working  abroad,  in  1877  sent  home  *'The  Pil- 
lars of  Society."  During  the  score  or  more  of  years 
that  followed,  Ibsen  *s  modern  plays  came  to  num- 
ber an  even  dozen.  Bjornson,  whose  working  period 
was  extended  ten  years  beyond  Ibsen's,  wrote  four- 
teen plays  of  this  modern  type.  It  is  with  these 
fourteen  plays  that  the  present  article  is  mainly  con- 
cerned. While  it  is  true  that  they  have  not  exerted 
as  far-reaching  and  vivifying  an  influence  upon  dra- 
matic craftsmanship  as  have  the  twelve  of  Ibsen, 
it  is  also  true  that  they  constitute  one  of  the  most 
significant  bodies  of  dramatic  writing  that  the  past 
generation  has  produced,  and  no  student  of  the  later 
nineteenth  century  drama  can  afford  to  neglect  them. 
In  the  Scandinavian  countries  and  in  Germany  they 
are  practically  as  familiar  to  the  public  as  are  the 
plays  of  Ibsen ;  the  English-speaking  public  has  sim- 
ply not  discovered  them  as  yet,  a  condition  which 
is  neither  to  our  advantage  nor  our  credit. 

"A  Bankruptcy,"  which  was  the  first  of  Bjorn- 
son's  modem  plays  to  be  produced,  was  so  unlike 
anything  that  had  previously  come  from  his  pen  that 
it  was  difiScult  for  the  public  to  adjust  itself  to  his 
new  manner.  He  seemed  to  have  turned  his  back 
upon  the  old  romantic  idealism  and  to  have  lost 
the  poetical  naivete  that  had  given  such  charm  to 
his  earlier  work.  He  had  unexpectedly  taken  to 
writing  plays  like  a  Frenchman,  and  had  produced 
a  drama  of  manners  such  as  Augier  might  have 
written  had  the  latter  been  a  Norwegian.    The  read- 
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ing  public  (for  plays  have  always  been  read  as  well 
as  seen  in  the  Scandinavian  countries)  felt  that  it 
had  lost  a  poet  and  gained  instead  an  uninspired 
realist.  But  the  theatre-going  public  discovered  that 
a  new  dramatic  force  had  arisen,  and,  despite  the 
adverse  judgment  of  the  reviewers,  flocked  to  wit- 
ness the  performances  of  the  new  play.  **A  Bank- 
ruptcy'* soon  established  itself  as  a  success  upon 
the  boards  in  the  Scandinavian  theatres  and  made 
a  triumphant  progress  from  theatre  to  theatre  over 
the  continent.  It  remains  in  many  respects  the  most 
effective  acting  play  that  the  author  ever  wrote.  The 
play  has  for  its  theme  the  ethics  of  the  world  of 
business,  and  shows  how  the  pressure  of  commer- 
cial life  may  almost  irresistibly  force  a  man,  no 
matter  how  fundamentally  honest  his  instincts,  to 
engage  in  shady  transactions.  The  merchant  Tjaslde, 
having  fallen  into  financial  difficulties,  and  conscious 
that  the  welfare  of  many  others  depends  upon  his 
continued  solvency,  resorts  to  speculation  with  trust 
funds  in  the  hope  of  righting  his  affairs.  The  diffi- 
culties of  his  position  are  such  as  to  create  for  him 
a  good  deal  of  sympathy,  and  the  line  between  right 
and  wrong  conduct  is  by  no  means  sharply  defined. 
When  the  crash  comes,  Tjalde  finds  himself  morally, 
refuses  every  offered  compromise,  and  announces 
his  intention  to  devote  the  rest  of  his  life  to  the 
clearing  of  his  debts.  Henrik  Jaeger  remarks  that 
this  play  did  two  new  things  for  Norwegian  litera- 
ture. It  justified  the  literary  treatment  of  money 
affairs,  while  in  it  **the  home  made  its  first  appear- 
ance upon  the  stage,  the  home  with  its  joys  and  sor- 
rows, with  its  conflicts  and  its  tenderness." 
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A  more  personal  note  and  one  of  hotter  indigna- 
tion is  sounded  in  '*The  Editor,"  in  which  the  public 
quickly  recognized  a  well-known  figure  in  the  jour- 
nalistic world  of  Christiania.  The  author,  however, 
insisted  that  the  editor  of  his  play  was  a  type  rather 
than  a  portrait — the  type  that  **is  characterized  by 
acting  upon  a  basis  of  sheer  egotism,  passionate  and 
boundless,  and  by  terrorism  in  such  fashion  that  it 
frightens  honest  people  away  from  every  liberal 
movement  and  visits  upon  the  individual  an  un- 
scrupulous persecution."  Half  dan  and  Harold  Rein 
are  brothers,  and  political  leaders  in  the  radical 
camp.  The  former  has  been  hounded  almost  to  death 
by  the  abuse  of  the  conservative  press,  and  the  lat- 
ter expects  to  succeed  him  in  the  leadership  as  the 
result  of  a  coming  election.  Harold  is  engaged  to 
Gertrude  Evje,  the  daughter  of  a  wealthy  distiller, 
and  the  attack  upon  him  is  made  through  the  girl's 
father,  a  weak  man,  who  is  bullied  by  the  editor 
into  a  promise  to  break  with  the  rising  young  poli- 
tician. A  scurrilous  article,  already  in  type,  is  the 
weapon  by  means  of  which  this  pledge  is  exacted. 
But  the  article  gets  into  print  after  all,  through  the 
agency  of  one  of  Ev.ie*s  discharged  servants,  and  its 
consequences  are  twofold.  It  determines  the  out- 
raged distiller  to  stand  by  his  prospective  son-in- 
law,  and  it  causes  the  death  of  Halfdan  Rein  from  a 
hemorrhage  which  is  the  immediate  consequence  of 
its  perusal.  The  editor  is  so  shocked  by  this  tragic 
happening  that  he  sues  for  Evje's  forgiveness  and 
declares  that  he  will  abandon  his  profession.  This 
change  of  heart  is  not  altogether  credible,  but  other- 
wise the  figure  of  the  tmscrnpufous  journalist  is 
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delineated  with  merciless  truth  and  severity.  Both 
''The  Editor"  and  *'A  Bankruptcy"  are  plays  that 
should  make  a  strong  appeal  to  the  American  public, 
which  knows  at  first  hand,  and  upon  a  vastly  larger 
scale,  the  problems  with  which  they  are  concerned. 
Bjornson's  next  play,  **The  King,"  was  produced 
in  1877.  It  is  a  study  of  the  institution  of  monarchy 
in  its  influence  both  upon  the  society  which  main- 
tains it  and  upon  the  individual  whose  head  bears 
the  heavy  weight  of  the  crown.  The  King  of  this 
drama  is  a  strongly  sympathetic  figure,  a  man  of 
the  modern  world,  who  realizes  that  monarchy  is  in 
its  essence  no  more  than  a  sham,  a  picturesque  relic 
of  an  outworn  phase  of  social  development,  yet  who 
dreams  that  it  were  better  to  transform  the  institu- 
tion into  workable  shape  than  to  abolish  it  once  and 
for  all.  Let  the  King  become  the  first  citizen  of 
the  state,  hedged  about  with  no  divinity,  but  earn- 
ing the  loyalty  of  the  people  by  devotion  to  their 
interests  and  conforming  to  their  ways  of  life.  Let 
him  wed  a  daughter  of  the  people,  convert  the  palace 
into  a  home,  and  put  an  end  to  the  court  with  its 
ceremonial.  These  things  the  King  of  Bjornson's 
drama  attempts  to  do,  and  finds  his  efforts  thwarted 
on  every  hand.  Suspicion  and  stupidity  and  ingrati- 
tude are  the  reward  of  his  disinterested  efforts,  and 
he  battles  in  vain  to  beat  down  the  walls  of  tradi- 
tion and  convention  and  prejudice.  Finally  driven 
to  despair,  he  takes  his  own  life,  to  the  consterna- 
tion of  his  attendants.  This  powerful  work  is  both 
a  play  and  a  document.  As  the  former,  it  is  the 
most  important   of  his  later  problem  period,   as 
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"Sigurd  Slembe"  is  the  most  important  of  his  ro- 
mantic, earlier  years. 

In  ''The  New  System''  (1879),  the  cramping  con- 
ditions of  social  and  intellectual  life  in  the  small 
state  is  Bjornson's  theme — a  theme  upon  which  Ib- 
sen also  frequently  harped.  The  repressed  condition 
of  soul  that  results  from  such  an  environment  en- 
courages every  form  of  hypocrisy,  and  drives  men 
and  women  to  seek  artificial  and  ignoble  forms  of 
satisfaction.  Compromise  is  the  word,  and  the  action 
hinges  upon  a  "new  system"  of  railway  manage- 
ment, which  is  really  old-fashioned  and  wasteful. 
The  young  engineer  who  has  just  returned  from 
abroad,  and  who  aims  to  expose  the  imposture,  is 
urged  by  every  motive  of  worldly  comfort  to  aban- 
don the  attack  and  get  his  share  of  personal  advan- 
tage out  of  the  bad  system.  Every  device  of  cun-» 
ning  malice  is  employed  to  weaken  him,  but  he  finally 
succeeds  in  at  least  partly  opening  the  eyes  of  the 
public.  The  satire  of  this  piece  is  sharp  and  con- 
vincing, and  loud  were  the  outcries  of  wounded  spir- 
its upon  the  occasion  of  its  production. 

The  two  plays  "Leonarda"  and  "A  Glove,"  dated 
respectively  1879  and  1883,  takes  up  two  important 
phases  of  the  "woman  question."  The  former 
(which  speaks  for  itself  in  the  translation  appear- 
ing in  company  with  this  article)  has  for  its  theme 
the  way  in  which  society  treats  the  woman  whose 
past  is  clouded,  always  preferring  the  baser  to  the 
better  motive  as  the  explanation  of  whatever  mys- 
tery seems  to  attach  to  her  career.  The  woman  in 
this  case  gets  the  worst  of  it,  and  is  driven  to  a  cruel 
sacrifice  of  her  own  happiness  that  she  may  secure 
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the  happiness  of  those  who  are  most  dear  to  her. 
The  latter  of  the  two  plays  now  under  consideration 
is  perhaps  the  most  contentious  that  the  author  ever 
wrote.  It  stands  squarely  upon  the  thesis  that  a 
woman  has  exactly  the  same  right  to  demand  purity 
of  the  man  she  marries  as  the  man  has  to  demand 
it  of  his  wife.  The  author  repudiates  vehemently 
the  notion  that  the  sexes  can  have  different  stand- 
ards of  morality,  and  asserts  his  belief  that  the  un- 
chaste man  is  as  unfit  for  honorable  marriage  as  the 
imchaste  woman.  The  play  is  very  frank  in  its 
speech,  and  the  glove  which  (at  the  close  of  the  act- 
ing version)  is  thrown  by  the  heroine  at  the  feet 
of  her  discredited  and  disgraced  lover  is  symbolical 
of  Bjornson's  own  challenge  to  society  for  its  tacit 
acquiescence  in  a  degrading  and  indefensible  opinion. 
The  two  plays  that  bear  the  common  title  **  Beyond 
the  Strength"  are  twelve  years  apart  in  date  of 
production  (1883  and  1895)  and  have  little  similarity 
aside  from  the  idea  that  underlies  them  both — the 
idea  that  it  is  not  well  for  men  to  seek  the  unattain- 
able, for  in  so  doing  they  will  lose  their  grasp  upon 
what  is  actually  possible,  **the  thought  that  much  of 
the  best  human  energy  goes  to  waste  because  it  is 
devoted  to  the  pursuit  of  ideals  that  are  indeed  be- 
yond the  strength  of  man  to  realize."  I  am  here  quot- 
ing from  what  I  have  said  elsewhere,  and  continue 
the  quotation  as  follows:  **In  the  first  of  the  two 
plays  this  superhuman  ideal  is  religious,  it  is  that  of 
the  enthusiast  who  accepts  literally  the  teaching  that 
to  faith  all  things  are  possible;  in  the  second,  the 
ideal  is  social,  it  is  that  of  the  reformer  who  is  de- 
luded to  believe  that  one  resounding  deed  of  terror 
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and  self-immolation  for  the  cause  of  the  people  will 
suffice  to  overthrow  the  selfish  existing  order  and 
create  for  the  toiling  masses  a  new  heaven  upon 
earth.  *  *  *  Bjornson  has  written  nothing  more 
profoundly  moving  than  these  plays,  with  their  two- 
fold treatment  of  essentially  the  same  theme,  nor 
has  he  written  anything  which  offers  a  clearer  rever 
lation  of  his  own  rich  personality,  with  its  unfailing 
poetic  vision,  its  deep  tenderness,  and  its  boundless 
love  for  all  humankind.** 

Six  other  plays  were  produced  during  the  last 
quarter-century  of  Bjornson 's  life.  They  are  less 
important  than  the  earlier  ones,  although  by  no 
means  negligible,  and  my  present  space  does  not 
permit  of  their  detailed  characterization.  *' Geogra- 
phy and  Love"  is  a  comedy  of  the  man  with  a  hobby, 
so  absorbed  by  it  that  he  neglects  his  family.  ' '  Paul 
Lange  and  Tora  Parsberg"  goes  into  political  con- 
troversy, and  introduces  figures  from  real  life  that 
the  author  vainly  sought  to  disguise  under  fictitious 
names.  *'Laboremus'*  and  "At  Storhove"  are  two 
plays  concerned  with  the  malign  influence  that  an 
Bvil-minded  woman  may  have  over  the  lives  of  others. 
These,  as  well  as  **Daglannat,*'  are  domestic  dramas 
of  simple  structure,  and  all  have  for  an  implicit 
theme  the  consecration  of  the  home.  "When  the 
New  Wine  Blooms,'*  Bjornson *s  last  play,  astonish- 
ingly fresh  and  vital  in  spirit,  is  a  study  of  the  mod- 
ern young  woman,  of  the  estrangement  that  too  often 
creeps  into  married  life,  and  of  the  stirrings  that 
prompt  men  of  middle  age  to  seek  to  renew  the  joys 
of  youth. 

Of  Bjornson 's  dramatic  works,  numbering  twenty- 
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one  altogether,  only  a  few  have  been  translated  into 
English.  The  only  translations  I  have  ever  seen  are 
those  of  ''The  Newly  Married  Couple,"  "Mary  Stu- 
art in  Scotland,"  '*A  Glove,"  **Leonarda"  (now 
first  published),  the  first  part  of  ** Beyond  the 
Strength"  (called  "Pastor  Sang"),  "Laboremus" 
and  my  own  version  of  the  trilogy  of  "Sigurd 
Slembe."  It  is  possible  that  one  or  two  others  may 
have  been  put  forth  in  furtive  ways  and  obscure 
prints.  Of  stage  performances  in  this  country  (aside 
from  those  given  in  the  German  language)  I  know  of 
none  except  that  of  "Beyond  the  Strength"  ("Pas- 
tor Sang")  given  some  ten  years  ago  by  Mrs.  Pat- 
rick Campbell,  and  those  of  "The  Newly  Married 
Couple,"  "A  Glove"  and  the  second  part  of  "Sigurd 
Slembe,"  given  in  more  recent  years  by  Mr.  Donald 
Robertson.  The  most  casual  survey  of  Bjornson's 
total  dramatic  output  will  thus  indicate  the  existence 
of  a  mine  of  great  richness  which  cannot  much  longer 
remain  imworked.  Translations  are  the  first  requi- 
site and  their  supply  should  soon  follow  upon 
the  demand  created  during  the  past  two  or  three 
years  by  the  widespread  study  of  the  foreign  drama. 
Given  the  translations,  the  stage  productions  will 
not  be  long  in  following.  The  works  which  are,  in 
my  opinion,  positively  crying  to  be  produced  in  Eng- 
lish are  "A  Bankruptcy,"  "The  King"  and  the  sec- 
ond part  of  "Beyond  the  Strength."  In  the  case  of 
"Sigurd  Slembe"  I  have  always  believed  that  it 
offered  an  almost  unexampled  opportunity  for  a 
great  production  by  a  great  actor.  The  trilogy 
would  need  to  be  recast  into  a  single  play 
(probably    a    prologue    in    verse    and    five    prose 
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acts)  in  order  to  bring  it  within  the  limits  of  an 
evening's  performance.  Pending  the  realization  of 
this  dream,  there  is  the  possibility,  without  any  re- 
construction, of  producing  the  second  part  of 
''Sigurd  Slembe"  as  an  independent  play.  It  stands 
easily  alone,  and  those  who  were  fortunate  enough 
to  witness  its  performances  as  given  three  years 
ago  in  Chicago  by  the  Donald  Robertson  players, 
even  under  distressingly  inadequate  conditions,  will 
bear  enthusiastic  witness  to  its  poetic  beauty  and 
tragic  impressiveness. 

iWlLLIAM  MOETON  PaYNB. 


LEONARDA. 

A  Drama  in  Four  Acts,  by  Bjornstjerne  Bjornson. 

Translated  from  the  Norwegian  by 

Daniel  L.  Hanson. 

CAST  OF  characters: 
The  Bishop. 
Cornelia,  his  sister. 
Hagbart,  his  nephew. 
Great-Grandmother. 
Madame  Falk. 
Aagot,  her  niece. 
General  Rosen. 
Jtjstitiarius  Rost. 
Madame  Rost. 

Pedersen,  business  agent  of  Madame  Falk. 
Hans. 
A  Maid. 

Copyright,  1911,  by  The  Dramatic  Publishing  Company. 
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LEONARDA 

A  Drama  in  Four  Acts, 

By  Bjornstjerne  Bjornson 

FiEST  Act. 

[A  large  living  room;  open  doors  in  the  hack;  a 
table  to  the  left;  antique  furniture;  a  desk  to  the 
right  hy  which  stands  Madame  Falk.] 

Madame  Falk.  [In  uplooped  riding  habit.]  This 
is  a  total  loss! 

Pedersen.    But,  Madame — 

M.  F.  Every  brick  lost!  I  will  not  sell  fire- 
cracked  brick.  How  much  does  it  total?  Four  full 
kilns,  makes  twenty-four  thousand  bricks;  at  the 
market  price — five  hundred  and  seventy-six  crowns ! 
What  is  the  matter  with  you,  man?  Do  you  want 
me  to  discharge  you? 

P.    Madame,  this  is  the  first  time — 

M.  F.  It  is  no  such  thing — I  mean  that  while  it 
is  the  first  time  we  have  had  fire-cracked  brick,  you 
have  repeatedly  given  wrong  estimates;  based  on 
them  I  have  sent  out  misleading  prospectuses.  I 
ask  again,  what  is  the  matter  with  you? 

P.    Madame,  kind  madame! 

Hans  [In  the  doorway.]  The  horse  is  ready, 
madame,  and  the  general  is  coming  up  the  lane. 

M.  F.  Very  well.  [He  goes.]  Have  you  com- 
menced to  drink,  Pedersen? 

P.    No,  madame. 

M.  F.  I  hardly  thought  that  either.  What  is  it 
17 
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then!  You  are  so  changed  in  appearance.  Peder- 
sen — now  I  know  what  it  is !  I  saw  you  coming  down 
the  river  last  evening  from  the  log  cabin.  Are  you 
in  love? 

P.    [He  turns  away  from  her.'] 

M.  F.  So  that's  it.  And  you  are  not  happy? 
[She  goes  over  to  him  and  puts  her  hand  on  his 
shoulder.]    Has  she  given  you  her  promise? 

P.    Yes. 

M.  F.  But  she  is  not  an  honest  girl.  She  is  not 
true  to  you.  [She  leans  over  to  look  into  his  face.] 
And  still  you  love  her?  Then  you  are  a  weak  man, 
Pedersen.  It  is  impossible  to  love  one  who  has  de- 
ceived us.  [She  pulls  on  one  riding  glove.]  One 
can  suffer  agonies  because  of  such  deceit — but 
love —  I    No ! 

P.  [Still  with  averted  face.]  One  who  has  not 
had  the  experience  can  the  most  easily  talk  about  it. 

M.  F.  Had  the  experience?  —  That  you  do  not 
know.  —  Come  back  here  at  seven  o'clock  this  even- 
ing. 

P.    Yes,  madame. 

M.  F.  Then  I  will  talk  with  you.  We  will  take  a 
walk  together. 

P.    Thank  you,  madame. 

M.  F.  I  think  that  I  can  pull  you  through  this, 
Pedersen.  And  now  that  I  have  found  out  your 
trouble  don't  bother  any  more  about  the  brick  ques- 
tion or  what  I  said  to  you.  Forgive  me.  [Extends 
her  hand  to  him.] 

P.    Madame!     [He  seizes  her  hand.] 

General.  [In  the  doorway.]  Good  morning! 
[Pedersen  comes  from  the  background.]  Thunder 
and  lightning,  Pedersen !  You  look  like  melted  but- 
ter. [Pedersen  goes.  Gen.  then  addresses  M.  F.] 
Are  you  a  religious  confessor  so  early  in  the  mom- 
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ing— and  on  such  a  fine  day?  This  is  serious.— Have 
you  received  a  letter  yet  from  Aagot  ? 

M.  F.  [She  adjusts  her  hat]  No,  and  I  don't  see 
what  the  matter  can  be  with  the  girl.  Now  it  is  al- 
most fourteen  days — 

Gen.  She  is  having  a  gay  time.  I  can  remember 
when  I  used  to  have  gay  times — then  I  never  wrote 
letters. 

M.  F.  [Looks  at  him  searchingly.]  You  must 
have  had  a  gay  time  last  evening. 

Gen.  Can  you  still  see  it  on  me?  Too  bad.  I 
thought  that  the  bath  and  the  ride — 

M.  F.    This  must  positively  come  to  a  stop ! 

Gen.  But,  you  know  very  well,  madame,  that  if 
I  can't  come  here  then  I  go  to  the  club. 

M.  F.  Can't  you  visit  the  club  without — [She 
makes  a  gesture  of  disgust.] 

Gen.  The  deuce  only  knows  how  it  does  happen ! 
They  always  pour  me  one  glass  too  many. 

M.  F.    One?    You  had  better  say  three. 

Gen.  Most  cheerfully.  You  know  I  never  have 
been  good  in  mathematics. 

M.  F.    And  then  you  can  ride  alone. 

Gen.    But,  madame — 

M.  F.  To-day  of  all  days  I  will  not  ride  with  a 
man  who  was  drunk  yesterday.  [She  removes  her 
hat.]  Hans !  [Hans  is  heard  answering.]  Put  my 
horse  in  the  stable  again  for  a  while. 

Gen.  Madame,  you  are  not  punishing  me  alone, 
but  yourself  as  well.  One  ought  to  be  out  on  a  day 
like  this.  Besides  you  are  committing  a  crime 
against  nature,  which  is  denied  a  sight  of  you ! 

M.  F.    Is  it  possible  for  you  to  be  serious? 

Gen.  Yes,  decidedly.  On  the  day  that  I  see  you 
in  trouble  I  am  serious. 

M.  F.    Then  you  are  waiting  around  for  a  mis- 
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fortune  to  overtake  mef  You  will  have  to  wait  a 
long  while,  I  hope.    [Walks  to  the  desk.] 

Gen.  I,  too,  sincerely  hope  that,  as  I  then  shall 
have  a  longer  time  in  which  to  visit  you. 

M.  F.  Clear  up  to  the  hour  that  you  get  instruc- 
tions from  America. 

Gen.  Certainly,  *till  I  get  instructions  from  Sher- 
man. 

M.  F.    Then  you  have  not  received  any  yet? 

Gen.    No. 

M.  F.  This  is  beginning  to  look  suspicious.  How 
long  ago  is  it  since  I  persuaded  you  to  write! 

Gen.    Yes,  if  a  person  could  only  remember  that ! 

M.  F.  Something  occurs  to  me — you  surely 
wrote! 

Gen.  Most  surely  I  wrote ;  I  always  do  what  you 
command. 

M.  F.  You  are  laughing  under  your  mustache, 
and  that  means  that  you  have  some  joke  to — 

Gen.    How  can  you  believe — ? 

M.  F.  You  have  not  written !  Why  in  the  world 
did  I  not  think  of  that  before ! 

Gen.    I  have  written  repeatedly,  I  assure  you — 

M.  F.  But  not  to  Sherman?  You  have  not  re- 
ported for  duty. 

Gen.  Do  you  remember  the  Russian  cigarettes 
which  I  so  often  have  praised!  At  last  I  found 
some.  I  took  a  few  along  to  sample.  May  I  be  per- 
mitted to —    [He  offers  his  case  to  her.] 

M.  F.    Are  you  not  ashamed  of  yourself? 

Gen.    I  do  everything  that  you  command — 

M.  F.  For  more  than  two  months  you  have  de- 
ceived me  with  evasions,  with  a  farce-comedy!  A 
European  officer  who  distinguished  himself  in  the 
American  civil  war,  who  received  honorable  men- 
tion, promotion  and  permanent  rank,  wastes  his  time 
with  this  and  that  until  almost  a  year — 
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Gen.    Pardon  me,  eight  months. 

M.  F.    "VTell,  is  not  that  long  enongh? 

Gen.  Too  long,  but  you  know  best  of  all  why  I 
have  done  this — 

M.  F.  Have  I  asked  you  to  come  here  ?  You  think 
that  you  can  wear  me  out  I 

Gen.    Leonarda ! 

M.  F.    [She  looks  at  him.] 

Gen.  [He  hows  ceremoniously.]  Forgive  me, 
madame. 

M.  F.  At  this  desk  you  will  now  write  a  letter  re- 
porting yourself  for  duty. 

Gen.    As  you  command. 

M.  F.    I  will  mail  it  for  you. 

Gen.    Many  thanks. 

M.  F.  You  are  again  laughing  in  your  mustache; 
what  schemes  are  you  laying? 

Gen.  I?  Ig  it  here  that  I  am  to  write?  [Goes  to 
the  desk.] 

M.  F.  Yes.  [He  takes  the  pen.]  Ah !  now  I  un- 
derstand. When  you  get  home  you  will  write  an- 
other letter  cancelling  this  one. 

Gen.    Most  certainly. 

M.  F.  Ha,  Ha!  [She  sits  doum.]  You  are  too 
much  for  me.    I  give  you  up. 

Gen.  Many  thanks,  madame.  Will  you  try  one 
of  my  cigarettes  ? 

M.  F.    No! 

Gen.    And  you  will  not  ride? 

M.  F.    No. 

Gen.    May  I  call  this  evening? 

M.  F.    I  shall  be  engaged. 

Gen.  But  you  will  probably  ride  in  the  morning 
early. 

M.  F.    I  do  not  know. 

Gen.    Then  I  shall  give  myself  the  pleasure  of 
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calling  to  inquire.  I  wish  you  a  most  pleasant  day, 
madame. 

M.  F.  But  there  is  a  strange  gentleman  in  the 
door!    [She  arises.] 

Gen.  What?  [Turns  to  the  door.]  That  man  I 
Does  he  dare  to  come  here?  [Happens  to  look  out 
the  window.]  Whoa  I  Whoa!  Hans,  can't  you  see 
that  my  horse  is  unhitched!  [He  hurries  past  the 
caller,  who  hows  ceremoniously,  and  out  the  door.] 
Whoa!    Whoa! 

BIagbabt.    Madame!    [Then  stops.] 

M.  F.    May  I  ask— 

Hag.    Possibly  you  do  not  know  me? 

M.  F.    No. 

Hag.  I  am  theological  candidate  Hagbart  Tall- 
haug. 

M.  F.  And  you  dare  tell  me  that  name  and  still 
smile  ? 

BLag.    If  I  may  have  the  permission — 

M.  F.    How  dare  you  come  here? 

Hag.    If  I  may  have  the  permission — 

M.  F.  Not  a  word !  Or,  possibly  there  are  two  of 
the  same  name? 

Hag.    No. 

M.  F.  Then  you  are  he  who,  the  evening  that  I 
and  my  adopted  daughter  sought  admission  to  the 
Philharmonic,  stood  up  and  called  me  a  **  question- 
able character?"    Was  that  you? 

Hag.    Yes,  madame,  and  I  must — 

M.  F.  [Speaking  at  the  same  time,  hut  louder.] 
Then  out  you  go !  Hans !  [Hans  answers  through 
the  open  window.] 

Hag.    Madame,  may  I  first — 

M.  F.  Hans,  conduct  this  gentleman  off  my  prop- 
erty. 

Hans.    Yes,  sure. 
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Hag.    Jnst  wait  a  little,  Hans. 

Hans.    Shall  I?     [Hans  looks  at  madame.] 

Hag.    This  concerns  your  niece,  madame. 

M.  F.  Aagot !  Is  there  anything  the  matter  with 
Aagot?    I  have  received  no  letter ! 

Hag.    Wait  outside,  Hans. 

Hans.    Shall  I? 

M.  F.    Yes,  yes!    What  is  it? 

Hag.    Nothing  serious,  madame — 

M.  F.  But  how  is  it  possible  for  you  to  come  here 
in  behalf  of  Aagot  f 

Hag.  It  is  not  so  easy  to  avoid  one  another  at  a 
watering  place.  I  must  say,  however,  that  your  niece 
did  her  level  best.  She  exposed  me  to  all  sorts  of 
humiliation,  but  she  could  not  forbid  my  talking 
with  her  friends  or  my  being  where  she  was.  And 
from  that  the  affair  took  its  own  course — she  heard 
about  me — listened  to  me — and,  at  last,  talked  with 
me. 

M.  F.    With  you? 

Hag.  Yes,  madame,  it  is  of  no  use  to  deny  it ;  she 
really  talked  with  me,  repeatedly. 

M.  F.    But  what  is  the  occasion  of  your  visit  here? 

Hag.   If  you  will  permit  me — 

M.  F.  I  simply  want  to  know  the  nature  of  your 
errand.    State  it  briefly  and  nothing  more. 

Hag.    But  I  can't  tell  you  that  until  I  get — 

M.  F.  Regardless  of  whether  you  can  or  cannot, 
I  want  nothing  else.  I  do  not  want  it  to  be  possible 
for  you  to  go  about  telling  people  that  you  have 
held  conversations  with  me. 

Hag.  Well,  if  I  must — I  am  in  love  with  your 
ward,  madame — 

M.  F.  You?  With  Aagot?  You  deserve  that 
punishment. 

Hag.    Undoubtedly,  madame. 
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M.  F.    Ha,  ha,  ha  I    And  this  happened  to  you. 

Hans.    [In  the  door.]    Now  I  probably  can  go! 

M.  F.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  Yes,  go!  Well,  what  hap- 
pened then?  Have  you  told  Aagot  about  your 
love? 

Hag.   Yes,  madame. 

M.  F.  With  what  experience  did  you  meet?  You 
are  silent;  it  is  humiliating  to  tell  that? 

Hag.  I  am  glad,  madame,  that  you  have  recov- 
ered your  good  humor. 

M.  F.  Yes,  it  is  so  amusing.  No,  but  what  did 
Aagot  say?    She  is  not  generally  tongue-tied. 

Hag.  No,  she  is  not!  We  came  here,  to-day,  on 
the  same  steamer — 

M.  F.  On  the  same  steamer?  Aagot  and  you?  Is 
this  a  persecution  of  her  that  you  have  started? 

Hag.  Madame,  it  will  be  impossible  to  make  the 
matter  clear  to  you  if  you  will  not  let — 

M.  F.  I  will  hear  the  rest  from  my  niece,  who 
certainly  will  arrive  here  before  long. 

Hag.    Very  true — but — 

M.  F.  This  affair  cannot  be  continued  here.  If 
you  wish  to  persecute  my  ward  with  your  love  as 
you  have  persecuted  me  with  your  hate  you  have 
the  privilege.  But  here  you  cannot  come ;  my  house 
I  absolutely  close  against  you. 

Hag.    My  dear,  good  madame — 

M.  F.  I  positively  am  beginning  to  lose  my  pa- 
tience, or  rather,  I  have  lost  it  already.  What  do 
you  want  here? 

Hag.  Well,  there  is  no  help  for  it — Now  I  will  be 
perfectly  frank,  although  it  is  rather  abrupt — I  am 
here  to  ask  for  your  ward^s  hand. 

M.  F.  [Picks  up  her  gloves  again.]  If  I  were  a 
man  I  would  see  that  my  answer  would  be  far  from 
** questionable"  by  throwing  these  gloves  in  your 
face. 
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Hag.  But  as  you  are  a  woman  you  will  do  noth- 
ing of  the  sort. 

Hans.    [In  the  door.]    Aagot,  madame, — 

Aagot.    [Outside.]    Aunt!    [Aagot  enters.] 

M.  F.    Aagot! 

Aagot.  Aunt ! — Oh,  that  miserable  Hans !  I  made 
a  motion  for  him  to  be  quiet,  as  I  wanted  to  sur- 
prise you.    [She  embraces  her  aunt.] 

M.  F.    Child,  you  haven't  deceived  mef 

Aagot.    Deceived  you?    I? 

M.  F.  I  knew  it!  [Embraces  her  again.]  For- 
give me,  for  a  moment  I  had  an  awful  suspicion,  but 
it  was  gone  as  soon  as  I  saw  you.  Welcome,  wel- 
come !    How  charming  you  are.    .Welcome  again. 

Aagot.    But,  aunt — 

M.  F.    What  is  it  I 

Aagot.   Now  you  know  all  about  it. 

M.  F.  The  way  that  he  has  annoyed  you  with  his 
love?    [In  the  meantime  Hagbart  has  disappeared.] 

Aagot.  Hush!  No,  he's  gone.  Have  you  been 
severe  with  him? 

M.  F.    Not  as  much  as  he  deserved. 

Aagot.    Isn't  that  what  I  said  to  him? 

M.  F.    [Laughing.]    What  did  you  say  to  him? 

Aagot.  How  quick  tempered  you  are.  Were  you 
really  severe  with  him  ? 

M.  F.    Have  you  sympathy — for  him? 

Aagot.  Have  I — ?  But,  heavens!  has  he  not  told 
you — ? 

M.  F.    Told  me  what? 

Aagot.  That  he?  that  I?  that  we?  0,  aunt, 
don't  look  at  me  that  way !    And  you  don't  know  it ! 

M.  F.    No! 

Aagot.    May  God  comfort  and  help  me !    Aunt — ! 

M.  F.    But  you  surely  are  not — ? 

Aagot.    Yes,  aunt! 
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M.  F.  With  him  who — ?  Then  you  are  equally 
to  blame  with — !    Leave  me! 

Aagot.    Listen  to  me,  aunt,  dear  aunt,  listen! 

M.  F.    Go  and  join  him !    Away  with  you ! 

Aagot.  But  did  you  really  look  at  him,  aunt? 
Did  you  see  how  charming  he  is  ? 

M.  F.    Charming !    He  charming  ? 

Aagot.  But  heavens  I  If  he  didn't  appear  charm- 
ing you  must  have  gone  beyond  all  control. 

M.  F.  To  me  he  is  the  man  who,  amid  great  ap- 
plause, in  a  nearby  town,  publicly  called  me  question- 
able. To-day  he  presents  himself  as  the  fiance  of 
my  ward,  and  because  of  that  I  am  supposed  to  find 
him  charming?     Ungrateful  child! 

Aagot.    Aunt — 

M.  F.  For  eight  years  I  have  sacrificed  my  life 
here  in  one  of  the  corners  of  the  world,  undergoing 
all  conceivable  privations !  But  she  for  whom  I  have 
done  all  this  is  no  sooner  grown  to  years  of  respon- 
sibility than  she  throws  herself  into  the  arms  of  him 
who  has  brought  disgrace  upon  me.  I  should,  of 
course,  look  upon  this  as  a  most  natural  action? 
And  simply  find  him  charming?  — I,  too? — I  don't' 
care  to  look  at  you!    Go! 

Aagot.  [Weeping.]  Don't  you  suppose,  aunt, 
that  I  have  said  these  very  things  to  myself?  Yes, 
a  thousand  times.  Therefore  I  haven't  written  to 
you  about  it.  I  have  passed  through  the  deepest 
waters. 

M.  F.  Just  as  soon  as  you  discovered  anything 
of  the  kind  you  should  have  come  home  to  me  imme- 
diately! That  you  would  have  done  if  there  had 
been  the  least  bit  of  faithfulness  in  you. 

Aagot.    Aunt!     [On  her  knees.]    Aunt! 

M.  F.    Oh,  you  were  such  a  miserable  weakling! 

Aagot.    Aunt,  it  was  because  he  repented  what 
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he  had  done  toward  you  that  first  caused  the — 

M.  F.    He  repented  ?    He  came  here  smiling. 

Aagot.    That  was  from  fright,  aunt. 

M.  F.    Do  people  smile  of  fright? 

Aagot.  No  one  else,  but  he  does.  Why,  dear,  he 
began  the  same  way  with  me ;  he  smiled  so  foolishly, 
and  later  he  explained  that  it  was  from  fright. 

M.  F.  If  his  conscience  had  troubled  him,  as  you 
seem  to  think,  he  would  at  least  have  hurried  here 
with  some  sort  of  excuse  or  apology. 

Aagot.    Well,  didn't  he? 

M.  F.  No,  rather  did  he  stand  here  smiling  and 
beating  about  the  bush  in  every  respect — 

Aagot.  That  was  because  you  scared  the  wits  out 
of  him,  aunt ;  he  is  so  awkward,  you  see ;  of  course, 
dear,  he  is  a  theological  student. 

M.  F.    Oh,  is  he  that,  too? 

Aagot.  Yes,  you  know  that,  aunt.  He  is  the 
bishop's  nephew  and  a  theologian;  that  was  why  he 
talked  so  fanatically  that  time.  But  just  what  he 
said  that  night  awoke  him  to  a  realization  of  how 
foolish  he  had  been ;  for  he  really  has  a  good  heart. 
Aunt,  dear  aunt — 

M.  F.  Get  up.  It's  so  silly  for  you  to  lie  there. 
Who  taught  you  that? 

Aaqot.  [Rises.]  I  really  don't  know,  but  you 
frightened  me  so.    [Weeps.] 

M.  F.  Well,  I  couldn't  help  it,  for  it  was  you, 
child,  who  first  frightened  me. 

Aagot.  Yes,  but  matters  aren't  as  you  think, 
aunt ;  he  is  no  longer  against  us ;  he  has  talked  with 
me  as  to  what  he  said  about  you  in  the  strongest, 
most  self-condemning — ^yes,  this  is  the  truth,  aunt  I 
For  all  of  us  heard  him  say  it.  First  he  said  it  to 
others  so  that  I  could  hear  about  it,  later  I  heard 
him  myself,  and  finally  he  said  so  directly  to  me. 
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M.  F.    Bnt  why  didn't  you  write  all  this  to  mo? 

Aagot.  Because  you  are  not  like  other  people, 
aunt!  Had  I  only  mentioned  his  being  there  you 
would  have  immediately  called  me  home.  You  are 
not  like  other  people,  aunt. 

M.  F.  But  how  in  the  world  did  it  happen  that 
you  could — ? 

Aagot.  Dear  aunt,  you  know  that  the  one  who 
praises  you  is  immediately  my  friend,  you  know 
that.  And  that  he  should  praise  you,  he  who  had 
been  so  unjust  toward  you,  caused  me  the  greatest 
joy.    That  was  the  beginning — 

M.  F.    But  tell  me  all  about  it. 

Aagot.  No,  that  is  entirely  impossible,  aunt,  for 
that  would  take  many  days,  but  I  can  say  this,  aunt, 
that  I  didn't  have  the  least  idea  of  what  made  me 
so  nervous. 

M.  F.  But  when  you  did  understand  why  didn't 
you  flee  from  him  1 

Aagot.  That  was  just  exactly  what  I  did  do,  and 
that  was  just  the  reason  why  all  this  has  happened. 
You  frighten  me  so  that  I  scarcely  know  what  I  am 
saying. 

M.  F.  [Well,  compose  yourself  now ;  be  calm  and 
tell  me. 

Aagot.  Thank  you,  aunt ;  thank  you  because  you 
will  listen  to  me !   Heavens,  how  I  have —    [Weeps.] 

M.  F.    There,  there,  now  tell  me  all  about  it. 

Aagot.  Well,  I  was  in  a  fever  for  eight  days;  I 
thought  I  was  sick.  Others  asked  what  was  the  mat- 
ter with  me.  I  really  didn't  know.  There  are  a 
thousand  things  to  tell  from  that  time,  but  you 
wouldn't  understand  them. 

M.  F.    Oh,  yes. 

Aagot.  No,  impossible!  and  I  can't  either;  every- 
thing was  so  unpleasant  then,  and  now  everything 
is  so  sweet — 
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M.  F.  Well,  tell  about  that  later.  But  hojv'  did 
the  matter  clear  itself  for  you! 

Aagot.    He  spoke  to  me — very  frankly ! 

M.  F.    He  made  love  ? 

Aagot.  Certainly.  Oh,  now  I  feel  that  my  face  is 
getting  red  again  when  I  simply  think  about  it. 

M.  F.    You  acted  very  foolishly. 

Aagot.    Oh,  terribly  foolish  I 

M.  F.    What  did  you  do  then? 

Aagot.  Why  I  shrieked,  actually  shrieked,  and 
ran — ran  home,  packed  my  trunk  and  took  the 
steamer  immediately. 

M.  F.    Was  that  all? 

Aagot.  All!  Why  this  happened  before  every- 
body. 

M.  F.    But,  Aagot! 

Aagot.  Why,  you  see,  it  happened  so  dreadfully 
unexpectedly.  I  had  never  been  so  frightened  in  all 
my  life.  And  afterwards  came  the  mortification. 
During  the  entire  trip  home  on  the  steamer  I  did 
nothing  but  cry. 

M.  F.    But  he  came  on  the  same  ship. 

Aagot.  Just  think  of  it ;  he  had  ridden  overland 
across  the  peninsula  and  took  the  steamer  on  the 
other  side.  But  I  didn't  know  a  thing  about  it,  be- 
fore he  sat  down  opposite  me !  I  thought  I  should 
sink  through  the  deck.  Then  I  wanted  to  run  away 
again,  but,  aunt,  I  couldn't.  He  looked  so  wistfully 
at  me  and  took  both  of  my  hands.  Then  he  talked, 
but  what  he  said  I  don't  know.  Everything  went 
around  for  me.  But  those  eyes,  aunt!  But  you 
haven't  seen  them,  therefore  you  do  not  understand. 

M.  F.    No,  child. 

Aagot.  There  is  something  about  him  when  he 
sits  still  beside  you  that  rings  so  true.  And  when 
he  looks  upon  me  and  says — I  don't  mean  in  words 
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exactly,  yon  understand — ^but  he  says  it  all  the  same : 

**you  are  so  dear  to  me!" Then  I  tremble  all 

over,  aunt — Kiss  me,  aunt! — There!  Thank  God! 
Do  you  know  what  he  said  to-day? 

M.  F.    No. 

Aagot.  *'The  one  who  has  reared** — he  used  that 
word ;  it  sounded  so  dignified,  but  he  is  a  theologian, 
you  know — ''the  one  who  has  reared  such  a  girl'* 

that  is  I,  you  understand.   Well,  I  thought  about 

all  my  faults;  he  will  soon  enough  learn  to  know 
them  all — 

M.  F.  Well?  "The  one  who  has  reared  such  a 
girl  as  you — " 

Aagot.    — as  I,  "must  be  incomparable!" 

M.  F.  I  suppose  you  have  been  continuously 
pufiing  me  up  to  him? 

Aagot.  On  the  contrary!  It  was  when  he  first 
spoke  about  coming  to  see  you  before  I  arrived ;  he 
pledged  himself,  he  said,  "to  take  the  first  fortifica- 
tion." "For  heaven's  sake,"  said  I,  "you  don't 
know  her ;  she  '11  crush  you ! '  * 

M.  F.    But,  Aagot! 

Aagot.  Then  it  was  that  he  said :  "The  one  who 
has  reared  such  a,  etc.,  etc."  Now  I  see  that  you 
have  been  rude  to  him. 

M.  F.  Well,  I  had  had  several  aggravations  dur- 
ing the  forenoon — and  I  misunderstood — 

Aagot.  Hereafter  you  shall  have  no  aggrava- 
tions. For,  you  know,  people  are  so  good,  and  now 
you  can  mingle  with  them  again.  And  you  who  your- 
self are  so  good — 

M.  F.  No,  that  is  just  exactly  what  I  am  not — 
good. 

Aagot.  You?  You  are  simply  so  unreasonable, 
aunt !   Now  what  is  it  ? 

M.  F.    I  am  so  unhappy,  Aagot. 
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Aagot.   What  about,  aunt,  because  of  me! 

M.  F.  You  are  the  sunbeam  of  my  life;  you 
brighten  it ;  you  warm  it ;  you  thaw  it — and  just  be- 
cause of  that —  I 

Aagot.  Just  because  of  that !  Aunt,  I  do  not  un- 
derstand you. 

M.  F.  I  am  rude ;  I  am  hard ;  I  am  suspicious.  I 
am  reckless;  I  am  uncontrollable;  as  formerly — as 
always.  How  must  I  have  seemed  to  him  and  to  you ! 
Tell  me  that!    Am  I  not  rough,  horrible,  am  I  not? 

Aagot.  You  are  the  most  beautiful  person  in  all 
the  world!  You  are  simply  unyielding.  For  you 
have  such  strength,  such  courage;  you  are  so 
young — 

M.  F.  No,  no,  the  truth!  I  deserve  it!  Am  I 
not — ^what  shall  I  call  it?    You  tell  me,  right  out ! 

Aagot.    Delightful ! 

M.  F.  No,  no ;  I  have  never  realized  it  until  now, 
that  during  these  eight  years  I  have  been  isolated. 
All  books  telling  about  the  great  awakening  out  yon- 
der have  not  been  influential  enough.  The  first  con- 
tact with  people,  and  all  that  which  I  have  read  and 
thought  become  as  nothing.  This  new  dress  of 
yours;  this  fashionable  hat;  these  colors  and  the 
style  in  which  they  are  put  together ;  all  have  a  new 
beauty  about  them.  There  is  a  harmony  in  them 
unknown  to  me.  Your  presence  has  an  atmosphere 
of  freshness;  you  are  so  lithe;  so  alert  that  every- 
thing here,  in  contrast,  becomes  old,  heavy  and  unre- 
lated— ^but  I  most  of  all. 

Aagot.  No,  now  I  must  tell  you  what  he  said, 
since  you  will  not  believe  my  own  words. 

M.  F.    But  he  doesn't  even  know  me! 

Aagot.  Well,  it  wasn't  directly  about  you,  for  he 
said  that  he  never  had  so  longed  to  learn  to  know  a 
person  as  he  had  you.    By  associating  with  me  he 
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had  discovered  you.  He  used  that  expression,  and 
it  is,  of  course,  possible — 

M.  F.  Nothing  more.  I  can't  stand  it!  That  it 
should  be  he  whom  we — 

Aagot.  — hated  so !  Yes,  isn't  that  most  remark- 
able? 

M.  F.    The  first  time  that  you  fly  away — 

Aagot.    Yes,  isn't  that  just  it? 

M.  F.  You  come  home  with  your  lap  full  of  recon- 
ciliation and  love. 

Aagot.  And  to  whom  should  honor  be  given  for 
that,  aunt?  And  you  complain  that  you  have  been 
sitting  at  home  and  have  become  rough  and  horrible ; 
you  who  from  your  nest  have  been  able  to  send  out 
such  a  messenger  of  victory. 

M.  F.  No,  I  do  not  complain  when  I  can  see,  hear 
and  have  you !  For  such  a  prize  one  must  expect  to 
pay  something.  I  have  been  selfish  in  thinking  that 
it  was  too  much.  It  is  springtime  with  you,  but  for 
me — 

Aagot.  For  you?  Now,  what  is  the  matter 
again  ? 

M.  F.  But  now  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  my  career  is  closed. 

Aagot.  Your  career?  You,  who — ?  You  make 
me  so  sorrowful  by  saying  such  things. 

M.  F.  I  am  happy,  I  am  happy  because  of  it !  I 
assure  you,  but  you  know — 

Aagot.  Your  uncontrollable,  inscrutable  moods, 
yes! 

M.  F.    Go  now,  child,  and  bring  him  in. 

Aagot.  Heavens,  how  that  rings  with  joy !  Bring 
him  in!  [Goes,  then  stops.]  Thanks,  dear,  good, 
delightful  aunt ! 

M.  F.  [Throws  herself  into  a  chair  hy  the  table 
with  her  head  in  her  arms."] 
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Aagot.     [Is  heard  outside.]     Yes,  come  in  I 

Hag.     [At  a  distance.]     Is  it  true! 

Aagot.    Come,  only  come! 

M.  F.  [Rises,  dries  her  eyes,  and  goes,  smiling, 
toward  them.] 

Aagot.    Aunt,  here  he  is! 

Hag.    Madame — 

M.  F.    Forgive  me. 

Hag.  What?  No,  I  am  the  one  to  be  forgiven, 
madame !    I  didn't  get  a  chance  to  say  it  before,  I — 

Aagot.  We  can  talk  about  that  another  time. 
Let  aunt  now  look  at  you. 

M.  F.  You  will  never  be  disappointed  in  one  an- 
other, I  can  see  that. 

Aagot.    That  was  beautifully  said,  aunt. 

M.  F.  Yes,  love  one  another!  Bring  beauty, 
bright  colors  into  these  cold  halls. 

Aagot.    No,  but  aunt — ! 

M.  F.    Have  you  embraced  one  another! 

Aagot.     [Goes  a  distance  from  him.] 

M.  F.    Then  do  so.     [They  embrace  one  another.] 

Aagot.  [..Runs  from  him  to  her  aunt.]  But, 
heavens,  aimt!  you  are  crying? 

M.  F.  Don't  bother  about  me,  child!  Have  you 
spoken  to  your  guardian,  the  bishop? 

Hag.    Not  yet. 

M.  F.  You  haven't!  Then  I  am  afraid  that  the 
worst  is  yet  to  be  done. 

Hag.  Now  that  I  have  come  so  far  no  one  shall 
be  able  to  withstand  me! 

Aagot.    Did  you  hear  that,  aunt? 

CURTAIN  DEOPS. 


SECOND  ACT. 

[Apartment  in  the  bishop's  residence.  A  door  in 
the  back  fiat  opens  into  a  second  large  room; 
beside  that  door  another  to  the  right;  windows  to 
the  left.  By  the  window  nearest  in  the  fore- 
ground is  a  large  arm-chair.  Back  of  it  is  a  writ- 
ing table  with  a  chair.  A  sofa  is  to  the  right,  by 
the  door,  with  several  chairs  near  it  and  in  the 
background.] 

Bishop.    [On  sofa.]    You  say  that  you  have  done 

according  to  your  own  convictions,  dear  Hagbart. 

You  surely,  then,  can*t  object  to  my  doing  the  same? 

Hag.    I  simply  ask,  uncle,  that  you  will  first  see 

and  talk  with  her. 

Bishop.  But  when  I  don't  want  to?  It  certainly 
is  a  blow  that  you  should  choose  your  life  companion 
from  outside  of  our  circle,  although  she  has  become 
dearer  to  us  every  day.  For  her  we  will  do  every- 
thing, but  can  go  no  farther  than  that.  Will  you 
read  the  letter? 
Hag.    No. 

Bishop.    But  you  should  do  so.    It  isn't  a  dis- 
courteous letter. 

Hag.    I  know  your  pleasant  ways,  uncle.    But 
the  case — the  case  itself! 
Bishop.    Yes,  but  I  can't  change  that. 
Hag.    Could  you  not,  at  all  events,  delay  in  send- 
ing the  letter? 
Bishop.    It  has  gone. 
Hag.    It  has  gone ! 

Bishop.    Yes,  yesterday ;  there  is  nothing  more  to 
be  done. 
Hag.    Uncle,  you  are  uncharitable. 

U 
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Bishop.  How  can  you  say  that,  Hagbart?  I  con- 
sent to  your  giving  up  your  theological  course.  One 
only  knows  what  sorrow  that  has  caused  me.  [He 
rises.]  But  I  will  not  consent  that  you  should  bring 
into  association  with  me  a  woman  who  does  not  bear 
her  husband's  name.  Do  we  know  who  her  husband 
was?  She  was  both  married  and  divorced  abroad. 
Her  life  of  late  years  we  know  nothing  about ;  it  has 
possibly  not  been  free  from  fault.  Since  she  came 
here  she  has  not  once  attended  church.  She  lives  a 
most  eccentric  life,  and  of  late  has  permitted  the 
visits  of  a  man  of  bad  reputation. 

Hag.    General  Rosen? 

Bishop.  Yes,  General  Rosen.  He  is  practically 
a  drunkard  and,  undoubtedly,  of  immoral  life. 

Hag.  But  he  visits  everywhere;  he  even  visits 
here. 

Bishop.  The  general  has  distinguished  himself 
in  war,  he  also  has  many  delightful  social  qualities 
and  good  family  connections.    Such  is  life ! 

Hag.    But  Madame  Falk  is  turned  away! 

Bishop.    She  is  a  woman. 

Hag.  I  wonder  how  long  such  a  condition  will  be 
endured? 

Bishop.  See,  you  have  already  gone  in  that  direc- 
tion, too.  You  certainly  have  acquired  many  new 
ideas  of  late. 

Hag.  You  should  have  talked  with  Madame  Falk, 
you,  too — even  if  only  once. 

Bishop.  I  am  going  to  confide  in  you,  Hagbart! 
Justitiarius  Rost,  who  lives  out  that  way,  has  often 
Been  the  General  come  from  her  home  at  a  most 
tmseemly  hour.  That  sort  of  women  I  will  not 
tolerate. 

Hag.    But  that  sort  of  men? 

Bishop.    As  I  said  before,  that  is  another  matter. 
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Hag.  Yes,  yes.  Madame  Falk  has  sympathy  for 
the  general  and  therefore  interests  herself  in  him, 
and  that  is  all. 

Bishop.    Has  she  known  him  from  the  past,  thent 

Hag.    Undoubtedly. 

Bishop.    Then  she  probably  has  her  own  reasons. 

Hag.  Shall  I  tell  you  what  they  are?  She  has  a 
bigger  heart  than  the  rest  of  us ;  it  is  easier  for  her 
to  make  sacrifices. 

Bishop.    Then  you  know  that? 

Hag.  Yes,  she  has  a  more  liberal  spirit,  deeper 
insight,  intellectually  and  morally,  than  any  of  us. 

Bishop.  I  am  listening  to  you  with  the  greatest 
amazement ! 

Hag.  Yes,  but  don't  misunderstand  me;  she  has 
her  faults. 

Bishop.  Oh,  she  has,  has  she!  I  am  earnestly 
asking  you  to  do  something,  Hagbart.  Go  away  for 
a  while. 

Hag.    Go  away! 

Bishop.  To  your  uncle,  the  professor,  for  in- 
stance. Simply  for  a  week  or  two.  You  decidedly 
need  to  have  your  vision  clarified  in  various  matters. 
You  are  in  a  condition  of  nervous  excitement. 

Hag.    That  I  am,  but — 

Bishop.    Speak  out ! 

Hag.  I  have  been  so  longer  than  you  have  real- 
ized. I  have  been  so  ever  since  that  day  last  winter 
when  I  did  Madame  Falk  so  grievous  a  wrong. 

Bishop.    Hardly  a  wrong,  but — 

Hag.  Yes,  a  wrong — an  injustice.  That  fanatical 
outbreak  frightened  me.  I  became  afraid  of  my- 
self. I  will  not  weary  you  with  the  story  of  the 
struggle;  you  didn't  see  it;  I  wasn't  here.  But  at 
last  I  was  taken  sick  and  had  to  go  to  a  watering 
place,  and  there  I  saw  Aagot.    This  was  more  than 
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I  had  hoped  for.  That  was  good  health  itself.  It 
was  a  new  being.  It  was  the  voice  of  life  itself. 
You  cannot  understand  how  I  was  agitated.  There 
must  be  within  her  something  of  that  which  I  have 
missed  .  .  .  always  missed!  Through  that  in- 
nate naturalness  of  hers  she  touched  everything  with 
her  own  charming  sprightliness  and  vivacity,  and 
yet  was  unconscious  of  it  all.  How  has  she  become 
so,  I  thought.  How,  then,  must  that  one  be  who 
permitted  her  to  grow  up  so  free  and  healthy?  It 
was  in  order  to  conceal  my  own  deficiencies  that  I 
had  become  so  fanatical  toward  others.  It  is  humil- 
iating to  confess  this,  but  it  is  true.  I  have  always 
been  awkward  and  violent — but  what  was  it  that  I 
started  to  say? 

Bishop.  Then  you  naturally  visited  Madame 
Falk? 

Hag.  Yes,  but  donH  put  the  wrong  construction 
upon  it.  During  these  later  days  it  has  been  impos- 
sible for  me  to  stay  away  from  her. 

Bishop.    It  is  with  her  that  you  have  talked,  then? 

Hag.  Yes,  of  course ;  that  is,  with  her  and  Aagot. 
You  suggest  that  I  should  go  away.  I  cannot!  If 
I  could  spend  twice  as  much  time  with  her  it  would 
not  be  sufficient  for  my  needs.  Now  that  I  have 
found  the  path  that  leads  forward — I  couldn't  leave 
here. 

Bishop.  And  this  path  you  think  leads  forward  I 
Poor  boy  I 

Hag.  I  cannot  talk  with  you.  You  no  more  un- 
derstand me  than  when  you  hid  great-grandmother's 
library  in  the  attic. 

Bishop.  So  you  are  brining  that  subject  for- 
ward again.  As  you  have  had  your  freedom  in  the 
one  matter  so  you  shall  have  it  in  the  other.  I 
don't  intend  you  shall  say  that  I  have  coerced  you. 
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Hag.    You  are  good  to  me,  uncle. 

Bishop.  But  now  a  new  phase  of  the  subject  has 
come  up.    I  have  seen  it  before  today. 

Hag.    What  do  you  mean? 

Bishop.  In  this  conversation  you  haven  *t  men- 
tioned Aagot's  name  more  than  twice. 

Hag.    We  haven  *t  been  talking  about  Aagot. 

Bishop.    Don't  you  love  her  any  morel 

Hag.  Do  I  love  Aagot?  [He  laughs.]  Can  you 
ask  that?    You  mean  that —  . 

Bishop.    Yes,  I  mean  that — 

Hag.  [He  Icmghs  again.]  No,  that  is  a  misun- 
derstanding. 

Bishop.  I  repeat:  Go  away  for  a  week  or  two, 
Hagbart!  From  a  distance  look  at  yourself  and 
others. 

Hag.  That  is  impossible!  absolutely  impossible, 
imcle!  It  would  be  just  as  if  you  had  said  to  me, 
**Lie  down  and  go  to  sleep,  Hagbart,  for  a  week  or 
two;  it  will  do  you  good."  No,  now,  at  last,  all  of 
my  ambition  and  faculties  are  in  action;  at  times 
they  so  overpower  me  that  I  can  scarcely  control 
myself. 

Bishop.    That's  just  the  reason. 

Hag.  And  that  is  just  the  reason,  uncle,  why  I 
must  stay  and  go  through  my  experience.  I  must 
remain  here.  So,  good  morning,  uncle,  I  need  the 
exercise  of  a  walk. 

Bishop.    You  plan  to  see  Madame  Falkf 

Hag.  [He  laughs.]  Unfortunately  I  can't  go 
there  till  afternoon,  as  I  spent  all  of  yesterday  there. 
But  all  of  my  thoughts  have  been  set  in  motion  again 
by  this  conversation,  and  as  I  have  no  one  to  talk 
it  over  with  I  must  go  out  and  walk.  Thank  you, 
uncle,  you  are  very  patient  with  me. 

Bishop.    Don't  you  care  to  read  the  letter! 
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Hag.  That's  true,  the  letter!  Well,  that  puts  the 
whole  matter  into  a  condition  of  luicertainty  again. 
How  can  I  forget  it? 

Bishop.  Well,  you  see  how  undecided  and  foun- 
dationless  everything  is  with  you?  You  need  to 
gather  yourself  together  again.  Go  away  for  a 
time! 

Hag.    Impossible!    Goodby,  uncle! 

Bishop.    Here  is  great-grandmother. 

Hag.  Good  morning,  great-grandmother!  Have 
you  slept  well  ? 

G.  G.  Moth.  [Coming  from  the  hack.]  Splen- 
didly! 

CoKNELiA.  [Who  leads  her  forward.]  Yes,  she 
slept  almost  till  noon. 

Bishop.  I'm  glad  to  hear  that,  grandmother. 
[He  takes  her  by  the  arm.] 

G.  G.  Moth.  You  needn't  talk  so  loud.  Fine 
weather,  today.  I  hear  well.  [To  Haghart.]  You 
didn't  come  in  to  see  me  last  evening. 

Hag.    I  came  home  so  late,  great-grandmother. 

G.  G.  Moth.    You  needn't  talk  in  such  a  loud  tone. 

Cornelia.  She  always  wants  us  to  believe  that 
she  can  hear  well. 

G.  G.  Moth.  [During  this  she  has  been  conducted 
to  the  large  chair  by  the  window.]  This  is  a  good 
place  to  sit — 

Bishop.  And  it  gives  me  joy  every  day  that  you 
sit  there. 

G.  G.  Moth.  This  window  and  that  scene  out 
yonder. 

Coenelia.    Yes,  and  here  you  can  see  it  all. 

G.  G.  Moth.    How  all  you  folks  yell ! 

Bishop.  Now  you  will  permit  me  to  go  and 
change  my  clothing?     [He  goes  out  to  the  right.] 

Cobnelia.    Is  there  anything  that  you  wish? 
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G.  G.  Moth.  No,  thank  you.  [Cornelia  goes  out 
through  the  back.] 

Hag.  Dear,  good,  great-grandmother,  you  are  the 
only  one  here  who  understands  me. 

G.  G.  Moth.  [Tries  to  look  around.]  Are  we 
alone! 

Hag.    Yes. 

G.  G.  Moth.  Is  the  bishop  going  to  pay  his  re- 
spects to  Madame  Falk? 

Hag.  No,  unfortunately.  He  has  sent  her  a 
letter. 

G.  G.  Moth.    That  is  what  I  thought. 

Hag.  Is  it  not  terrible,  great-grandmother!  He 
will  not  even  see  and  talk  with  her  before  he  con- 
demns her. 

G.  G.  Moth.    They  are  such — these  people are 

we  alone? 

Hag.    Yes,  great-grandmother. 

G.  G.  Moth.  Be  only  patient,  Hagbart !  Recently 
you  held  the  same  views  yourself. 

Hag.    Yes,  great-grandmother. 

G  .G.  Moth.  I  have  seen  so  many  generations,  so 
many  customs.  In  my  days  we  were  tolerant  of 
others*  opinions. 

Hag.  I  take  such  joy  in  your  books,  great-grand- 
mother. 

G.  G.  Moth.    Is  that  so?    Are  we  alone? 

Hag.    Yes,  great-grandmother. 

G.  G.  Moth.  I  am  actually  in  love  with  your 
fiancee,  Hagbart.    She  is  as  girls  were  in  my  time. 

Hag.    Cheerful,  or  what? 

G.  G.  Moth.  Free-minded,  independent;  now  for 
a  time  they  have  been  just  the  opposite  in  nature. 
Are  we  alone? 

Hag.    Yes. 

G.  G.  Moth.  Then  get  married  and  I  will  live 
with  you  and  with  her.    Hush ! 
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Hag.    Eeally? 

G.  G.  Moth.  Hush!  [Looks  out]  There  we 
have  Justitiarius  and  his  wife — 

CoBNELiA.  [In  the  door  at  hack.]  Justitiarius 
and  his  wife  are  coming.    Tell  your  uncle ! 

Hag.    Yes. 

Q.  Gr.  Moth.  I  might  have  known  that.  They 
came  in  from  the  country  yesterday. 

Hag.    Good  bye,  then,  great-grandmother. 

G.  G.  Moth.    Good  bye,  my  boy. 

CoBNELiA.  [Opening  door  in  the  back.]  Be  so 
good  as  to  enter. 

Mme.  Rost.  Thank  you  ever  so  much.  Kindly 
excuse  our  coming  so  early.  We  came  in  from  the 
country  yesterday  and  my  husband  has  a  few 
moments  in  court  today. 

Rost.    Today  I  must  be  in  court. 

Bishop.     [From  the  right.]     ^Welcome! 

Both.    Thank  you. 

Mme.  Rost.  Kindly  overlook  our  coming  so  early, 
but  we  came  in  from  the  country  yesterday,  and  my 
husband  is  going  to  court. 

Rost.    I  must  go  to  court  in  a  moment. 

Bishop.    I  know  that. 

Mme.  Rost.  Why,  there  is  great-grandmother 
already  in  her  accustomed  place. 

Rost.    Good  morning,  good  madame ! 

Mme.  Rost.  Good  morning!  For  heaven's  sake, 
sit  still  I 

G.  G.  Moth.    Yes,  but  I  am  able  to — 

Rost.    Yes,  if  we  only  had  your  strength. 

Mme.  Rost.  My  husband  said,  last  evening,  to 
your  grand-daughter, 

G.  G.  Moth.  It  isn't  necessary  to  exert  yourself 
so,  I  can  hear  very  well.  [The  others  exchange 
amused  glances.} 
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RosT.  I  said,  last  evening,  to  your  grand-daugh- 
ter— we  happened  to  meet  for  a  moment  at  the 
prayer  meeting — 

G.  G.  Moth.    I  know  that. 

EosT.  That  I  never  had  seen  one  over  ninety 
years  of  age  so  well  possessed  of  all  her  faculties — 

Mme.  Rost.  — So  well  possessed  of  all  her  facul- 
ties, and  in  such  good  health  I  My  husband  is  both- 
ered with  asthma  these  days. 

RosT.    I  am  so  bothered  with  asthma  I 

Mme.  Rost.    And  my  cardialgia — that — 

G.  G.  Moth,  We  didn't  know  that  complaint  in 
my  time. 

Mme.  Rost.  Isn't  she  a  dear!  She  has  forgotten 
that  people  were  sick  in  her  time. 

Bishop.    We  have  fine  weather. 

Rost.  Most  delightful  weather!  I  can't  under- 
stand why  just  now  we  should  have —  No,  don't 
discommode  yourself,  your  reverence !    I  will — 

Mme.  Rost.  My  husband  has  caught  cold.  [They 
all  sit  down.] 

Cobnelia.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  draft  in  the 
chapel  last  evening. 

Rost.    But  we  sat  in  the  farther  corner. 

Mme.  Rost.  We  sat  in  the  farther  corner.  And 
that  hindered  us  from  paying  our  respects  to  your 
reverence. 

Bishop.    There  were  so  many  people. 

Rost.  ^ 

Mme.  Rost.      'rSo  many  people ! 

Cornelia.         J 

Mme.  Rost.  Your  reverence  has  found  an  excel- 
lent assistant. 

Rost.    Everybody  agrees  to  that. 

Bishop.  I  hope  that  he  is  practical.  We  are 
passing  through  evil  times  now. 
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All  Thbee.    Such  evil  times  I 

Mme.  Eost.  We  heard  yesterday — of  course,  I 
couldn't  ask  the  young  lady  about  it,  as  so  many 
people  came  up  to  speak  to  us — ^we  heard — that — 

RosT.  And  that  is  the  reason  why  we  came  here 
to-day,  as  we  always  go  direct. 

Mme.  Rost.  Direct!  That  is  my  husband's 
watchword. 

Bishop.  Presumably  about  Hagbart's  engage- 
ment? 

Both.    With  Miss  Falk? 

COENELLA..      It  is  trUC. 

Mme.  Rost.    Really? 

CoBNELiA.  My  brother  found  he  had  no  right  to 
oppose  the  affair. 

RosT.  Just  so.  But  it  must  be  a  rather  awkward 
affair  for  your  excellency. 

Bishop.    That  cannot  be  denied. 

Mme.  Rost.  How  theological  candidate  Tallhaug 
has  changed 1 

Rost.    He  who  recently — 

Bishop.  Young  people  nowadays,  madame,  in 
such  matters  must  not  be  condemned  too  quickly. 

RosT.    It  is  the  spirit  of  the  times ! 

Bishop.  But  I  really  must  say  that  the  young  girl 
does  not  displease  me. 

Cornelia.  My  brother  thinks  very  well  of  her, 
though  he  finds,  of  course,  a  great  deal  about  her 
that  is  unconventional  and  almost  rash. 

Mme.  Rost.    But  her  guardian. 

Rost.    Yes,  her  guardian ! 

Cornelia.    My  brother  has  decided  not  to  visit  her. 

Both.    Really ! 

Mme.  Rost.    How  glad  we  are  to  hear  that ! 

Rost.  That  is  just  exactly  what  we  wanted  to 
know!  Every  one  whom  we  met  yesterday  was 
worked  up  about  it. 
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Mme.  Eost.  Every  one!  We  were  actually  wor- 
ried. 

Cornelia.  My  brother  has  written  to  her  and 
explained  the  matter. 

KosT.    Naturally ! 

Mme.  Rost.    We  really  are  glad  to  hear  it ! 

G.  G.  Moth.    A  carriage  is  stopping  outside. 

Cornelia.  I  thought  that  I  heard  a  carriage* 
[Rises.] 

G.  G.  Moth.    A  lady  is  stepping  out  of  it. 

Mme.  Rost.  A  lady!  Heavens,  it  can't  possibly 
be —     [Rises.] 

Rost.    What  did  you  say!     [Rises.] 

Cornelia.    She  wears  a  veil. 

Mme.  Rost.  I  really  believe —  Come,  Rost,  you 
who  know — 

Rost.    It  is  she ;  I  know  the  coachman !   Hans ! 

Bishop.  [Who  has  risen.]  But  it  may  be  Miss 
Falk. 

Cornelia.  No,  it  is  not  Miss  Falk.  Now  she  is 
already  inside;  what  shall  we  do? 

Mme.  Rost.  She  certainly  hasn't  received  your 
excellency's  letter? 

Bishop.    Yes,  yesterday. 

Rost.    And  in  spite  of  that — 

Bishop.  Possibly  because  of  it.  Hml — Cornelia 
you  had  better  go  out,  and — 

Cornelia.    Under  no  consideration !    Never ! — 

Mme.  Rost.  [To  her  husband.]  Come,  my  dear, 
hasten,  so  that  we  may  go !  [Seeks  for  her  parasol.] 
My  parasol? 

Bishop.  [Low  voice.]  No,  stay  here  a  little, 
Rost. 

Rost.    Well,  well;  really,  I  don't  know. 

Mme.  Rost.    My  parasol,  I  can't  find  my  parasol! 

Rost.  Simply  because  you  are  going  around  with 
it  in  your  hand,  my  dear  I 
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Mme.  Eost.  And  that  I  really  am  I  See  how 
frightened  I  have  become. — Hurry,  come!  Can  we 
get  out  this  way? 

RosT.    Through  the  bishop's  sleeping  chamber! 

Mme.  Eost.  My ! —  But  when  you  are  with  me, 
Bost?  Otherwise  we  will  meet  her.  But  you  are 
standing  still!    You  surely  don't  want  to — 

Eost.    Let  us  wait  a  little. 

Mme.  Eost.  Wait?  So  that  you  can  get  a  chance 
to  talk  to  her?    No,  no,  these  men  are  all  alike ! 

Bishop.    Somebody  must —    Cornelia! 

Cornelia.  Not  for  the  entire  world!  I  will  not 
budge ! 

Gr.  G.  Moth.    Gracious! 

Bishop.    Yes,  grandmother. 

Mme.  Eost.  Now  the  old  one  is  meddling.  I 
thought  she  would. 

G.  G.  Moth.  Politeness  is  a  duty  incumbent  upon 
all  alike. 

Bishop.  You  are  right!  [Goes  toward  the  back- 
ground. At  the  same  time  there  is  a  knock  at  the 
door.]  Be  so  good!  [The  door  opens  and  Madame 
Falk  steps  in.] 

Mme.  Eost.    That  is  she! 

EosT.    Do  be  quiet! 

Mme.  Eost.    Possibly  you  would  rather — 

Madame  Falk.    Pardon  me;  is  this  the  bishop? 

Bishop.  Yes,  madame.  I  have  the  honor  of  see- 
ing— 

Mme.  Falk.    Madame  Falk. 

Bishop.  May  I  present  my  sister?  Justitiarius 
Eost,  Madame  Eost,  and  here —  [They  go  for- 
ward.] 

M.  F.  Madame,  great-grandmother  I  can  imag- 
ine. 

Bishop.  Yes.  Let  me  present  Madame  Falk  to 
you,  great-grandmother. 
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G.  G.  Moth.     [Rises.]     It  gives  me  pleasure  to 
see  you,  madame. 
Mme-Eost.     1     What  is  she  sayingT 

COENELIA.  J  "^      ° 

G.  G.  Moth.  As  the  oldest  of  the  family — the 
only  service  that  I  can  perform — I  bid  you  welcome. 

M.  F.     [Hesitates,  then  kisses  her  hand.] 

Mme.  Eost.    But,  good — 

Cornelia.    There  I 

Mme.  Rost.    Let  us  get  away  from  here. 

RosT.  [In  low  tone.]  Does  your  excellency 
wish — 

Bishop.  [Also  in  low  tone.]  Thank  you!  But 
I^m  in  for  it  now! 

Rost.    Yes.    Well,  good  morning ! 

Bishop.  Hearty  thanks  to  you  for  your  visit  and 
that  you  came  to  me  openly. 

Mme.  Rost.  That  is  our  way  of  doing,  your  ex- 
cellency.   Good  morning  I 

Cornelia.  [As  they  are  about  to  hid  her  fare- 
well.]    I'll  go  with  you. 

Rost.  [To  the  great-grandmother.]  Continued 
good  health,  madame ! 

Mme.  Rost.  Live  well,  madame!  No,  don't  ex- 
ert yourself  again.  You  recently  exhausted  your- 
self. 

G.  G.  Moth.    In  the  same  manner. 

Mme.  and     It      n 

J.Eosr.        I    In  a  like- 

Bishop.  She  thought  that  you  said  "Live  well," 
or  something  similar. 

Both.  Oh,  is  that  it !  [They  laugh,  then  go  out, 
with  great  solemnity  saluting  Madame  Falk.  They 
are  followed  by  Cornelia  and  the  bishop.  The  latter 
turns  at  the  door  and  comes  back.] 

Bishop.  Will  you  not  be  good  enough  to  find  a 
seat? 
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M.  F.  Your  excellency  sent  me  a  letter.  [She 
waits  in  vain  for  a  reply  from  the  hishop.]  In  it 
you  very  courteously  explain  that  it  would  be  impos- 
sible for  your  family  to  associate  with  me. 

Bishop.  I  thought,  madame,  that  you  would  not 
care  to  associate  with  us  any  more  now  than  in  the 
past. 

M.  F.  Then  you  really  meant  that  I  should  give 
my  property  to  the  young  people  and  exile  myself? 

Bishop.  That  interpretation  is  your  own,  ma- 
dame. 

M.  F.  Your  nephew  certainly  has  told  you  that 
the  property  is  not  large  enough  to  support  a  family 
here  and  myself  somewhere  else. 

Bishop.  Very  true,  but  can't  the  property  be 
sold? 

M.  F.  And  all  of  us  leave  here,  your  excellency 
means?  But  it  is  only  now  that  the  property  prom- 
ises to  become  valuable ;  now  the  railway  is  coming. 
And  it  has  been  long  in  the  family 

Bishop.    It  is  a  very  beautiful  spot. 

M.  F".    It  has  become  very  dear  to  us. 

Bishop.  It  is  unfortunate,  and  I  regret  that  the 
situation  is  such. 

M.  F.  Then  possibly  that  would  have  some  in- 
fluence on  your  decision. 

Bishop.  My  decision,  madame,  takes  no  cogniz- 
ance of  your  property. 

M.  F.  Have  I  been  any  annoyance  to  you  in  these 
late  years,  or  to  any  one  else  here? 

Bishop.  Madame,  you  know  very  well  that  you 
have  not. 

M.  F.  Or,  possibly,  I  have  so  reared  my  niece 
that  because  of  that — 

Bishop.    Your  niece  is  a  credit  to  you,  madame. 

M.  F.  Possibly,  then,  my  employees  have  com- 
plained about  me,  or  some  one  about  them? 
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Bishop.  Dear  madame,  no;  not  even  the  most 
critical  can  say  but  that  you  have  been  a  worthy 
example  in  that  respect. 

M.  F.    What  is  it  then? 

Bishop.    You  can  hardly  expect  that  to  a  lady — 

M.  F.    I  will  help  you ;  it  is  my  past. 

Bishop.    Well,  since  you  yourself  say  it — ^yes. 

M.  F.  Is  there  nothing  that  will  redeem  a  past — 
especially  as  you  know  nothing  about  if? 

Bishop.  I  have  never  seen  you  anxious  to  redeem 
it,  madame. 

M.  F.  You  mean  that  you  have  not  seen  me  en- 
rolled among  church  members. 

Bishop.    Yes,  madame. 

M.  F.  Do  you  want  me  to  seek  redemption 
through  falsehood? 

Bishop.    No  ;  but  that  is  the  only  straight  road. 

M.  F.  There  are  other  ways ;  I  have  chosen  those 
— of  work  and  duty  done. 

Bishop.  I  meant  the  only  safe  way,  madame, 
along  yours  there  is  no  protection  against  tempta- 
tion. 

M.  F.  So  it  is  some  particular  matter  that  you 
are  thinking  about?  Shall  I  help  you  once  more? 
General  Eosen. 

Bishop.    Exactly,  madame. 

M.  F.    I  ought  to  keep  him  at  a  distance? 

Bishop.    Yes. 

M.  F.  Bi:t  then  it  would  be  all  over  with  him, 
too,  and  there  are  many  good  points  about  General 
Rosen. 

Bishop.  I  neither  dare  nor  desire  to  mix  up  in 
matters  that  I  know  nothing  about,  but  only  one  of 
well  established  reputation  should  undertake  to  save 
such  a  man  as  General  Rosen. 

M.  F.    I  believe  that  you  are  right. 
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Bishop.  You  have  paid  too  high  a  price,  madame. 
And  then  you  are  not  sure  of  accomplishing  any- 
thing. 

M.  F.  No,  but  there  is  one  thing  that  you  have 
forgotten. 

Bishop.    And  what  is  that? 

M.  F.    Compassion. 

Bishop.  Yes,  yes.  When  you  take  that  view  of 
it  I  have  nothing  more  to  say. 

M.  F.    You  do  not  believe  it? 

Bishop.  I  should  very  much  wish  that  this  de- 
pended upon  what  I  believe.  But  it  doesn't  do  that, 
madame. 

M.  F.  But,  of  course,  you  will  concede  that  we 
must  do  good  even  if  we  endanger  our  reputation. 

Bishop.    No  doubt. 

M.  F.  I  want  to  use  that  argument  against  you, 
your  excellency!  It  is  possible  that  you  recently 
lost  some  of  the  community's  absolute  faith  in  you 
by  extending  greetings  to  me,  but  now  you  know 
from  my  own  lips  that  the  rumor  was  false  and  that 
because  of  that  you  should  support  me  in  what  I  am 
endeavoring  to  do.  For  several  years  I  have  lived 
only  for  others.  That  can  be  done  only  througK 
sacrifice,  your  excellency,  particularly  when  my  life 
is  not  yet  ended. 

Bishop.    You  are  youth  itself,  madame. 

M.  F.  Hardly  that — but  it  hasn't  been  brought 
about  without  struggle.  And  now  I  want  some  re- 
ward for  what  I  have  done.  Who  wouldn't  ask  for 
that?  I  would  live  together  with  those  for  whom  I 
have  sacrificed  myself ;  I  wish  to  see  their  happiness 
and  make  it  mine.  Don't  deprive  me  of  that,  your 
excellency,  for  it  all  depends  upon  you. 

Bishop.  I  do  not  quite  understand  why  it  shouM 
depend  upon  me. 

M.  F.    It  depends  upon  you;  for  my  ward  will 
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never  accept  your  nephew  if  the  price  that  she  hai 
to  pay  for  him  is  my  punishment. 

Bishop.    That  would  bring  me  great  relief,  mi 
dame. 

M.  F.    I  hurried  here  before  she  could  hear  any^ 
thing  about  it.    I  have  brought  the  letter  with  m« 
Take  it  back,  your  excellency!     [She  seeks  for  it] 

Bishop.    What  is  it,  madame  ? 

M.  F.  The  letter! — I  laid  it  on  the  desk  so  si 
to  be  able  to  find  it  when  I  was  dressed — and  in  m} 
haste  and  excitement  I  have  forgotten  it!  Now^ 
Aagot  is  figuring  up  her  accounts  at  the  same  desl 
Suppose  she  should  see  your  handwriting?  She 
would  immediately  suspect  something,  particularly 
as  we  have  been  expecting  you  every  day. 

Bishop.    Well,  then  there  is  nothing  to  be  done? 

M.  F.  Yes,  when  she  comes  here,  as  she  very 
quickly  will  do  when  she  understands  everything. 
Could  not  your  excellency  meet  her  and  say —  [She 
stops.] 

Bishop.    And  say — ? 

M.  F.  '  *  I  made  a  mistake ;  a  human  being  should 
be  judged  not  for  what  it  has  failed  to  accomplish, 
but  for  what  it  has  accomplished;  not  for  what  it 
believes,  but  for  its  yearning  after  the  good  and  the 
true.  That  I  will  teach  my  congregation  on  the  first 
Sunday  by  visiting  your  guardian."  [She  sees  the 
great-grandmother  sympathizes  with  her  and  takes 
her  by  the  hand.]  She  who  is  worthy  of  honor  also 
intercedes  for  me.  She  is  from  a  time  which  was 
more  tolerant  than  ours,  at  least  than  we  are  in  our 
little  corner.  The  wisdom  of  her  long  life  is  summed 
up  in  the  words,  be  charitable. 

Bishop.  There  is  one  kind  of  charity  that  is  for- 
bidden us,  that  which  blots  out  the  difference  be- 
tween good  and  evil.     That  sort  of  tolerance  was 
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prevalent  in  grandmother's  time,  but  we  should  not 
follow  it. 

M.  F.  [Leaves  the  great-grandmother.]  Even  if 
I  have  failed ;  even  if  I  appear  small  in  your  exalted 
vision  of  life;  remember  that  you  are  the  servant 
of  One  who  was  the  friend  of  sinners. 

Bishop.  That  I  also  will  be  when  you  come  seek- 
ing the  salvation  of  your  soul ;  then  I  will  do  every- 
thing. 

M.  F.  Help  me  to  redeem  my  past!  For  me 
that  is  everything.  For  you  it  isn't  much.  I  sim- 
ply ask  a  little  courtesy  and  no  humiliation !  I  will 
80  arrange  it  that  we  shall  very  seldom  see  one  an- 
other. Only  do  not  leave  me  on  the  outside,  as  that 
exposes  me  to  contempt.  Believe  me,  you  will  not 
be  put  to  shame,  and  the  gratitude  of  the  two  young 
people  will  repay  you  for  your  good  deed. 

Bishop.  It  pains  me  that  you  should  so  place 
yourself  before  me.  Your  attitude  indicates  that 
you  look  upon  me  as  being  merciless.  I  am  just  the 
opposite.  Upon  my  soul  lie  thousands  of  disturbed 
consciences.  Even  for  the  sake  of  my  dear  nephew 
I  cannot  abuse  the  confidence  they  have  placed  in  me 
or  weaken  our  common  faith.  It  is  already  a  great 
deal  for  me  to  do  in  these  days  of  great  spiritual 
unrest  that  I  throw  open  the  bishop's  house  to  your 
ward ;  I  cannot,  I  dare  not  also  open  it  to  a  woman 
whom  the  whole  congregation,  possibly  without  rea- 
son— yes,  madame,  I  will  not  hurt  your  feelings. 

M.  F.    Keally! 

Bishop.  Be  convinced  that  this  gives  me  great 
pain.  Personally  I  have  received  a  very  excellent 
impression  of  you. 

G.  G.  Moth.  [In  the  meantime  has  risen  and  be- 
gins to  go.] 

M.  F.  You  wish  to  go?  [The  bishop  hurries  and 
pulls  a  bell  cord.] 
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G.  G.  Moth.  Yes ;  I  am  too  old  for  battle. — And 
after  what  I  have  heard  I  certainly  have  no  right  to 
sit  here  any  longer.  [Cornelia  comes,  takes  her  by 
the  arm  and  goes  toward  the  back.] 

M.  F.  [Comes  forward.]  Now  I  can  say  to  your 
excellency  that  you  are  not  courageous.  Face  to 
face  you  know  what  you  ought  to  do,  but  you  dare 
not  do  it. 

Bishop.    You  are  a  woman  and  I  am  silent. 

M.  F.  Because  I  am  a  woman  you  have  to-day 
said  to  me  things  that  you  would  not  have  dared  to 
have  said  to — General  Rosen,  a  man  who,  in  spite 
of  his  past  and — ^his  present  life,  visits  in  the 
bishop's  house. 

Bishop.  In  the  future  he  will  be  denied  admit- 
tance. But  then  it  can't  be  denied  that  with  him 
there  is  a  difference. 

M.  F.  Certainly  there  is  a  difference,  but  I  didn't 
think  to  such  an  extent.  Nor  did  I  think  that  the 
respected  bishop  was  said  to  protect  the  strong 
rather  than  the  weak;  the  unrepentant  profligate 
rather  than  the  wrongly  accused. 

Bishop.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  use  to  con- 
tinue this  conversation  any  longer? 

Aagot.  [Opens  the  door  at  the  back  and  stands 
in  it,  weeping.]     Aunt ! 

M.  F.    Aagot !    Oh  heavens ! 

Aagot.     [Comes  forward.]     Aunt! 

M.  F.  You  know — ?  [Aagot  throws  herself  into 
her  arms.]     My  child! 

Aagot.    I  surmised  that  you  were  here ! 

M.  F.    Control  yourself  now,  my  child. 

Aagot.    No,  that  I  can  not,  this  is  too  much. 

Bishop.    Do  the  ladies  wish  to  be  alone? 

Aagot.    Where  is  Hagbart? 

Bishop.    He  has  gone  for  a  walk. 
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Aagot.  Oh,  it  boils  within  me  I  And  this  was  the 
price — I  was  to  be  admitted  into  the  family  by  sell- 
ing my  guardian,  whom  I  respect  and  love  more  than 
anyone  else  in  the  world! 

Bishop.    Shall  we  continue,  madame,  or — 1 

Aagot.  Continue?  What!  The  negotiation  for 
the  sale  of  my  guardian?  No,  I  will  not  even  go  to 
heaven  unless  she  can  go  with  me  I 

Bishop.     Child!  child! 

Aagot.  Yes,  I  must  speak ;  my  soul  must  breathe. 
But  this  is  my  soul,  that  I  cling  to  that  which  I  love 
with  my  entire  strength  and  with  life  itself. 

Bishop.  You  are  young  and  indulge  in  youth's 
extravagant  speech.  But  I  think  that  we  had  better 
close  our  conversation.  "We  are  not  arriving  at 
anything. 

M.  F.    Let  us  go ! 

Aagot.  Hagbart !  [She  sees  him  in  the  door  to 
the  right  before  the  others  do.] 

Hagbabt.  [Enters.]  I  heard  your  voice  outside  I 
Madame  Falk — I 

Aagot.  Hagbart!  [When  he  comes  toward  her 
she  steps  to  one  side.]     No,  do  not  touch  me! 

Hag.    But,  Aagot — ? 

Aagot.  Why  haven't  you  succeeded  in  stopping 
this?    You  haven't  even  talked  to  me  about  it. 

Hag.    Because  I  really  didn't  know  it. 

Aagot.  Such  things  one  knows  without  a  word 
being  said.  But  it  didn't  lie  close  to  your  heart. — 
Now,  didn't  you  know  it? 

Hag.    Yes,  but — 

Aagot.  And  yet  you  didn't  come  rushing  to  us 
with  the  news ! 

Hag.    It  is  true — I — 

Aagot.  You  are  buried  in  other  matters.  And  I 
have  been  living  for  this  one  thing  of  reconciliation ! 
And  I  thought  it  had  all  been  done  through  you. 
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Hag.    You  are  unjust,  Aagot,  for  what  can  I  do — ? 

Aagot.  No,  you  live  in  dreams.  But  this  you 
must  realize,  that  I  cannot  profit  at  the  expense  of 
aunt^s  shame. — That  is  the  most  impossible  thing 
on  earth. 

Hag.  Yes,  yes,  but  it  needn't  be  so.  I  can  move 
over  to  you  and — 

Aagot.    Yes,  any  coward  can  do  that. 

M.  F.    But,  Aagot! 

Aagot.  Yes,  I  am  disappointed,  mortified.  I 
must  cry  it  aloud !  For  it  isn't  today  only,  and  there 
is  something  besides  this. 

M.  F.  No,  I  can  understand  that.  But  what  is 
it?    You  wound  his  love. 

Aagot.    His  love? 

M.  F.  You  are  entirely  beside  yourself!  You 
talk  without  reason. 

Aagot.    No,  I  speak  but  once ! 

M.  F.  [In  a  low  tone.]  Angry  words!  You 
who  know  who  he  is ;  you  who  have  felt  his  faithful, 
pure  purpose !    He  is  like  no  one  else,  Aagot ! 

Aagot.  [Turns  from  her.]  Hold!  Stop!  You 
can  see  nothing! 

M.  F.  Why,  you  are  almost  insane,  child;  your 
conduct  is  becoming  unseemly. 

Aagot.  If  so,  then  the  greater  is  his  shame.  For 
it  isn't  I  whom  he  loves.  [Shrieks,  runs  away  and 
hides  herself.] 

Bishop.  [To  Haghart  in  a  low  voice.]  I  hope 
that  you  will  go  away  for  a  few  days. 

Hag.     [In  a  low  voice.]     Yes. 

Bishop.  Come!  [Haghart  follows  out  through 
the  left.] 

Aagot.     [Comes  forward.]     Can  you  forgive  me? 

M.  F.    Let  us  go  home. 

Aagot.    But  say  a  kind  word  to  me. 
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M.  F.    No. 

Aagot.    I  will  not  let  you  go  until  you  do. 

M.  F.    I  cannot. 

Aagot.    Aunt,  I  am  not  jealous  of  you. 

M.  F.    Be  silent! 

Aagot.  But  let  me  go  away  for  a  few  days ;  let 
me  get  a  clear  imderstanding  of  myself!  [Weeps.] 
Aunt,  do  you  love  him  I  [Madame  Falk  tries  to  tear 
herself  away.]  I  don't  love  him  any  more!  God 
knows,  aunt,  that  if  you  love  him  you  can  have  him ! 

M.  F.  But  at  least  keep  still  among  strangers! 
If  you  are  not  going  with  me  I  am  going  home  alone. 

Aagot.    I  will  never  follow  you. 

M.  F.    You  are  absolutely  frenzied. 

Aagot.  Well,  if  you  cannot  be  kind  to  me  and 
smile  upon  me  I  cannot  live.  God  bless  you,  aunt, 
now  and  for  all  time ! 

M.  F.    Child. 

Aagot.    There ! 

M.  F.    Let  us  go  home ! 

Aagot.    Yes. 


[CURTAIN  LOWERS.] 


THIRD  ACT. 

[In  Madame  Falk's  Garden.     There  is  a  paviliom 

to  the  left  with  tables  and  chairs.    A  large  hashe^ 

full  of  apples  stands  on  the  table.] 

Mme.  Falk.  Well,  if  there  is  no  other  use  for  the 
horses,  Pedersen,  we  must  go  after  my  niece.  Can 
that  be  done  today? 

Pedersen.    It  can. 

M.  F.  Then  please  send  Hans  immediately  after 
her.    It  is  getting  too  cold  for  her  up  there  now. 

Pedersen.    It  shall  be  done.     [Starts  to  go.] 

M.  F.  Well,  Pedersen,  how  does  it  go  with  you 
now? 

Pedersen.    Ah — ! 

M.  F.  Come  to  me  this  evening  and  we  will  try 
to  finish  that  conversation  of  ours. 

Pedersen.  I  have  needed  that  for  a  long  time, 
madame. 

M.  F.  Yes,  but  during  the  last  eight  or  ten  days 
I  haven't  had  the  opportunity. 

Pedersen.  We  have  all  seen  that  madame  has 
had  her  troubles. 

M.  F.  Every  one  has  troubles.  [Pedersen  waits, 
hut  as  she  continues  picking  apples  and  placing  them 
in  a  small  basket  on  her  arm,  he  goes  out,  left.] 

Hag.  [Comes  in  from  the  right,  stands  for  a  mo- 
ment without  being  seen.]     Madame ! 

M.  F.     [Cries  out.] 

Hag.  I  must  beg  your  pardon,  I  sought  you  every- 
where.   Good  day,  madame,  I  just  arrived. 

M.  F.    Aagot  is  not  at  home. 

Hag.  I  know  that.  Has  she  been  away  all  this 
time? 

M.  F.    Yes. 
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Hag.    Will  she  be  gone  long? 

M.  P.  I  am  sending  the  horses  after  her  today, 
so  she  will  probably  be  here  day  after  tomorrow. 

Hag.    It  is  you  with  whom  I  want  to  talk,  madame. 

M.  F.    About  Aagot? 

Hag.    About  Aagot  also. 

M.  F.  Couldn't  you  wait  with  that — till  another 
time? 

Hag.  Madame,  I  came  directly  from  the  steam- 
boat up  here.    Therefore  you  must  realize  that — 

M.  F.  But  as  it  is  Aagot  about  whom  you  are 
going  to  talk — and  she  is  not  here — 

Hag.  That  about  Aagot  can  quickly  be  said;  she 
was  right,  only  I  did  not  know  it  at  that  time — 

M.  F.    My  God! 

Hag.    I  do  not  love  Aagot. 

M.  F.    But  if  Aagot  loves  you? 

Hag.  When  I  last  saw  her  she  showed  by  her 
actions  that  she  did  not.  Didn't  she  tell  you  that  in 
so  many  words  ? 

M.  F.  Aagot  then  was — ^what  shall  I  say? — ^too 
excited  to  have  her  words  taken  seriously. 

Hag.  Then  she  did  say  it.  That  I  might  have 
thought.  Yes,  I  was  sure  of  it. — ^Aagot  does  not  love 
me,  but  she  loves  you,  madame.  She  wants  you  to 
be  happy. 

M.  F.  If  you  do  not  love  Aagot  it  seems  to  me 
that  you  should  not  come  here. 

Hag.  Possibly  you  are  right  in  that.  But  I'm  not 
the  same  person  who  came  here  before;  nor  do  I 
come  here  for  the  same  purpose. 

M.  F.  If  you  do  not  love  Aagot  then  you  should 
not  be  here.  I  must  repeat  that.  That  respect  you 
owe  both  to  her  and  to  me. 

Hag.  I  assure  you  that  the  greatest  respect  pos- 
sible is  what  has  brought  me  to  the  spot  where  I  now 
stand. 
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M.  F.  [Hitherto  has  stood  in  the  shadow  of  tHe 
tree.]     Then  I  will  go. 

Hag.    That  you  shall  not  do ! 

M.  F.    I  do  not  know  you;  you  are  so  different! 

Hag.  Thank  God!  For  I  haven't  much  opinion 
of  the  man  that  I  formerly  was.  Many  could  go 
through  such  a  change  at  the  turn  of  the  hand,  but 
with  me  it  has  taken  time. 

M.  F.    I  don't  understand  you! 

Hag.  [While  she  has  been  talking  he  has  drawn 
near  to  her.]     You  do  not  understand  me! 

M.  F.    This  is  a  great  wrong !    Be  careful ! 

Hag.    Your  hand  is  trembling — 

M.  F.    That  is  not  true. 

Hag.  **Do  not  rouse  the  demons!"  runs  the 
phrase. 

M.  F.  You  have  quoted  correctly.  Then  we 
must  heed  the  caution. 

Hag.    But  the  demons  are  our  life  forces. 

M.  F.  Which  should  be  kept  in  subjection.  That 
is  my  life's  most  costly  lesson  and  I  will  not  let  it 
get  away  from  me. 

Hag.  If  I  hadn't  believed  that  that  was  right  I 
would  not  stand  here.  I  have  had  a  long  task.  I 
have  had  to  undo,  link  by  link. 

M.  F.  All  of  that  could  have  been  done  without 
this. 

Hag.  I  love  you !  It  is  you  whom  I  have  loved  in 
her — from  that  very  first  day.    I  love  you. 

M.  F.    Then  have  some  respect  for  me — and  go. 

Hag.    Leonarda ! 

M.  F.  No,  no,  no!  [Runs  away  from  him.]  Oh, 
why  has  this  come ! 

Hag.  Step  by  step  has  this  come.  Opposition, 
that  stem  friend,  has  driven  us  on.  Oh,  be  happy 
as  I  now  am ! 
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M.  F.  I  do  not  deserve  happiness.  I  have  not 
waited  upon  it. 

Hag.  I  do  not  know  through  what  experiences 
you  have  gone  in  order  to  become  that  which  you 
now  are — so  beautiful,  so  good,  so  true.  But  this  I 
know — if  others  had  not  condemned  you  for  your 
faults  I  would  not  have  loved  you  for  what  you  are. 
And  that  I  believe  gives  me  credit  with  you. 

M.  F.  Eternal  gratitude! — But  people  are  op- 
posed to  such  an  action — that  of  a  young  man  wooing 
a  woman  older  than  himself,  and  when — 

Hag.  My  fellowmen  I  have  never  asked,  even 
when  I  was  most  strongly  bound.  And  now  I  ask 
you ;  only  you ! 

M.  F.  And  I  answer,  one  person  can  thrive  with- 
out human  sympathy,  but  two  cannot.  The  cold 
wind  that  bloweth  very  soon  creeps  between. 

Hag.  When  you  answer  me  I  feel  that  which  I 
have  said  to  be  so  cold  and  abrupt.  But  I  must 
continue  putting  it  in  my  own  way.  Dear,  from  the 
moment  that  I  realized  fully  that  I  loved  you,  there 
was  only  one  great  thing  in  the  world, — everything 
else  disappeared.  I  don't  understand  what  you  are 
saying.  Do  you  suppose  anyone  would  undertake 
to  make  me  tired  of  you?  that  anyone  could  succeed 
in  doing  it  ? 

M.  F.    Not  now,  but  later.    There  comes  a  time — 

Hag.  Yes,  a  time  for  working!  That  has  come. 
It  is  because  of  that  I  stand  here.  Possibly  there 
will  also  come  a  time  of  struggle, — God  grant  it  I  Ts 
that  the  time  when  precedents  are  to  rule?  No. 
You  are  free  and  I  am  free ;  in  our  own  will  power 
lies  our  future. 

M.  F.    And  in  the  meantime  I  have  become  old — 

Hag.    You!— 

M.  F.    And  jealous  and  cumbersome.    But  you,  a 
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youth  among  youths,  happy  among  the  happy 
ones  I — 

Hag.  You  should  know  that  you  have  made  me 
young,  and  I  fully  understand  now  that  every  period 
of  your  life  will  bring  to  you  another  beauty  and  a 
more  spiritual  power.  You  must  not  think  that  I 
imderstand  you  only  in  part,  or  tJiat  T  do  not  know 
whom  I  love.  First  and  foremost,  you  are  the  bea- 
con to  my  soul  from  which  I  cannot  turn.  I  will 
never  finish  telling  you  this ;  I  am  now  conunencing 
at  the  beginning  again. 

M.  F.  And  so  it  is  occasionally  in  the  springtime. 
The  air  beckons  to  us  and  is  fairly  intoxicating,  but 
it  is  possible  that  death  itself  lurks  within  it. 

Hag.  You  love  me !  I  knew  it  before  I  came  here 
to-day.  I  knew  it  when  I  first  stood  here.  Do  you 
know  that  love  is  the  atmosphere  of  your  life!  I 
have  never  seen  it  to  such  an  extent  with  anyone 
else.  The  disappointments  you  have  undergone,  the 
losses  you  have  met  with,  must  have  been  bound- 
less. Possibly  that  is  why  you  are  trembling  so. 
You  dare  not  believe  what  you  hear.  Or  else  what 
is  it? 

M.  F.  No ;  this  is  an  understanding  that  I  had 
considered  impossible! 

Hag.  But  haven 't  I  continually  understood  it  that 
way  every  time  that  we  have  talked  together? 

M.F.    Yes. 

Hag.    Is  not  this  then  a  witness  that  we,  too— 

M.  F.  Yes,  it  is  true  I  I  cannot  hide  myself  from 
you.    [Weeps.] 

Hag.    Then  why  are  you  afraid? 

M.  F.  I  do  not  know  I  I  am  so  continually,  day 
and  night. 

Hag.  But  that  which  you  have  mentioned  amounts 
to  nothing!  That  may  be  true  of  others,  but  not 
of  us. 
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M.  F.  Then  it  was  that  I  fled  from  you.  I  brought 
up  the  first  objection  I  could  think  of  to  stop  you. 
But  it  isn't  that —    Oh,  my  God!   [She  collapses,] 

Haq.    Leonarda!    [Hurries  to  her.] 

M. F.    No;  don't  come  here!    Let  me  alone! 

Hag.  You  have  so  much  to  say  to  me  that  you 
are  fairly  sinking  under  it.    And  yet  you  dare  not? 

M.  F.  Hagbart,  there  is  something  about  this 
that  is  not  right — 

Hag.  In  the  manner  that  it  has  come  about  ?  That 
Aagot  first  brought  me  to  you?  It  could  not  have 
been  different. 

M.  F.  Mere  words  cannot  settle  this  matter.  I 
must  see  Aagot;  I  must  talk  with  Aagot. 

Hag.  You  have  done  that.  You  know  that  it  is 
you  who  loves  and  not  she;  that  it  is  you  whom  I 
love  and  not  her.    What  more,  then,  do  you  want? 

M.  F.  I  want  time.  I  do  not  intend  to  lose  con- 
trol of  myself.  I  have  fought  for  self-control.  It  has 
cost  me  so  much  that  I  have  been  proud  of  it.  But 
it  does  not  obey  when  you  talk.  Every  word  of 
your  soul  appeals  to  mine.  To  be  taken  over,  thought 
for  thought,  in  such  unending  harmony — Is  there 
greater  joy  than  that?  But  with  it  comes  anxiety. 
No,  don't  answer  me!  You  have  too  much  power 
over  me  because  you  love  me !  So  late  it  comes  and 
enwraps  me  in  the  greatest  peace  that  it  seems  the 
more  disloyal  to  my  child. 

Hag.    But  it  isn't  that ! 

M.  F.  I  do  not  know.  Give  me  time !  I  have 
anxiety ;  the  past  walks  hand  in  hand  with  this  anx- 
iety. And  there  is  something  besides.  I  fear  for  the 
very  depth  of  my  feelings.  I  could  draw  you  down 
with  me  in  a  whirlpool! — No,  do  not  answer  me! — 
Do  not  touch  me !   Hagbart,  do  you  love  me  ? 

Hag.    Can  you  ask? — 
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M.  F.  Then  help  me  I — Go  I  Let  me  learn  to  know 
the  value  of  this  victory,  and  see  you  do  likewise. 
Others  might  not  need  this  struggle,  but  I  need 
it.    Go! 

Hag.    Leonarda  I 

M.  F.  Wait  till  there  comes  a  message  for  you. 
It  cannot  be  long  that  you  wait.  Accept  without 
protest  what  comes  to  you,  remembering  that  I  love 
you !  No,  say  nothing  more !  I  have  neither  strength 
nor  courage  left.  [Whispers.]  Go  I  [He  goes.] 
Hagbart!  [He  stops.]  That  which  you  have  said 
to  me  to-day  is  the  greatest  joy  that  ever  has  come 
to  me  in  life,  but  that  you  go  away  silently  means 
to  me  more  than  all  that  you  have  said.    [He  goes.] 

M.  F.  [Stands  a  short  time  as  if  in  great  delight; 
walks,  stops  again;  suddenly  she  cries  out]  Aagot! 

Aagot.     [Outside.]    Are  you  there? 

M.  F.  My  child!  [Goes  out,  comes  in  again  with 
her  in  her  arms.]    Have  you  walked  home? 

Aagot.  The  entire  way!  [Holds  her  hat  in  her 
hand,  is  sunburnt  and  overheated  and  has  every  indi- 
cation of  having  made  a  long  journey;  she  removes 
a  knapsack  from  her  shoulders.]  I  washed  my  face 
and  hands  in  a  brook  to-day  and  made  my  toilet  as 
best  I  could. 

M.  F.    Did  you  walk  during  the  night? 

Aagot.  No,  I  slept  a  while  at  Opsal;  but  I  was 
up  with  the  sun.    And  how  beautiful  it  was ! 

M.  F.  And  I  was  just  getting  ready  to  send  out 
for  you. 

Aagot.  Well,  then  they  can  bring  my  luggage.  I 
simply  couldn't  wait  any  longer. 

M.  F.    You  are  looking  very  well. 

Aagot.    Oh,  well,  that's  because  I  am  sunburnt. 

M.  F.    But  everything  is  well  with  you  now  ? 

Aagot.    Splendid,  Aunt !    For  now  everything  is 
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done  with. — I  received  a  letter  from  great-grand- 
mother. 

M.  F.  "Was  the  letter  that  I  sent  up  to  you  from 
her?   I  couldn't  conceive  from  whom  it  was. 

Aagot.  Yes,  it  was  from  her.  Here  it  is;  you 
must  listen  to  it. 

M.F.    Yes. 

Aagot.     [Reads. ]    *  *  Dear  child : — 

I  have  not  written  for  many  years,  so  it  becomes 
a  task.  But  Hagbart  is  away  and  I  shall  have  to  tell 
you  this  myself.  Do  not  be  sorrowful  any  longer. 
When  you  two  are  married  I  will  live  with  you. — " 
Is  not  that  a  rare  letter,  aunt?  [7s  bubbling  over 
with  joy  and  throws  herself  around  her  aunt's  neck,] 

M.F.    But—! 

Aagot.  But?  Well,  then  there  is  nothing  more 
to  it,  you  understand !    This  concerns  you. 

M.  F.  Concerns  me?  Yes,  but — 1  How  is  it  with 
you? — ^with  Hagbart? 

Aagot.  Oh,  about  that?  Well,  now,  I'll  tell  you 
just  exactly  how  it  happened,  for  now  I  can  do  that. 
— ^No,  don't  take  it  so  seriously,  aunt;  there  is  noth- 
ing to  it.  But  let  us  sit  down.  [Arranges  a  chair 
while  she  is  talking.],  and  I  really  do  need  to  sit 
down. — You  see  it  has  all  happened  so  strangely ;  in 
a  way,  the  last  came  first.  Now,  dear  aunt,  don't 
be  so  worried  I  There  is  nothing  serious  any  longer ; 
it  really  started  as  a  comedy. 

M.  F.    As  a  comedy? 

Aagot.  You  remember  that  we  saw,  once  upon  a 
time.  Scribe's  "When  Women  Engage  in  War"? 

M.F.    Yes. 

Aagot.  And  then  I  thought,  in  fact  I  said :  * '  How 
foolish  is  that  Henry.  He  has  choice  between  a 
strong,  beautiful,  passionate  woman  who  would  give 
her  life  for  him,  and  a  child  who  really  is  silly,  for 
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that  she  is  and  there  is  no  nse  in  denying  it,  aunt — 
and  then  he  chooses  the  insignificant,  silly  woman." 
Well,  the  reason  is  that  he  himself  is  insignificant. — 
No,  I  must  sit  so  that  I  can  rest  myself  better.  [She 
slips  to  the  floor,  leaning  her  arms  upon  Mme.  Folk's 
lap.]  Ah  I  That  is  better  I  And  now  you  cannot 
look  me  in  the  face  any  oftener  than  I  want  you  to, 
for  you  are  taking  this  most  solemnly.  And  now 
comes  something  that  I  really  feel  embarrassed 
about. — All  of  a  sudden  I  realized  that  the  beautiful, 

resourceful  woman  was ,  and  that  little  thing 

with  the  curly  hair  was ,  and  he?    But  Hagbart 

is  not  insignificant,  he  has  chosen  differently;  he 
has  chosen  the  strong,  beautiful  woman.  And  then 
it  occurred  to  me  in  the  same  moment  that  Hagbart 
from  the  very  first  day  had  talked  almost  entirely 
with  you  and  scarcely  at  all  with  me,  and  when  he 
did  talk  with  me  it  was  about  you.  Then  I  became 
heart- sore  to  such  a  degree  that  it  was  as  if  someone 
had  stabbed  me ;  and  later — ^I  feel  ashamed  about  it 
now — I  was  without  any  peace ;  this  pain  stayed  with 
me,  awake  or  asleep,  and  whenever  he  spoke  to  you 
or  you  to  him  it  gripped  me  the  more  strongly.  I  am 
ashamed  of  myself,  for  what  was  more  natural  than 
that  he  should  like  to  talk  to  you  I  I  enjoy  that 
myself  I 

M.  F.  But  yet  I  don*t  know— I  yet  don't  under- 
stand—  I 

Aagot.  Wait  a  little  I  Do  not  look  at  me  so  in- 
tently !   It  is  all  passed  now ! 

M.  F.    What  is  passed? 

Aagot.  Oh,  please  do  wait  I  Aunt,  yon  are  more 
impatient  than  even  I  am.  I  don*t  want  you  to  look 
upon  me  as  any  worse  than  I  am.  And  therefore  I 
must  tell  you  that  I  thought  hard.  I  lay  and  cried 
night  times,  for,  of  course,  I  couldn't  talk  with  you 
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about  it;  during  the  day  I  assumed  vivacity  and 
happiness.  But  one  day  I  began  to  reason  and  said 
to  myself :  Why  should  it  pain  you  that  he  loves  her 
more  than  he  does  you?  What  have  you  against  her  ? 
And  would  it  not  be  glorious  if  aunt  could  find  one 
whom  she  can  greatly  love  and  whom  I  have  brought 
to  her ! 

M.  F.    Oh,  my  darling  Aagot ! 

Aagot.  Yes,  but  I  mustn't  make  myself  out  any 
better  than  I  am,  either.  For  it  wasn't  always  that 
I  could  say  that.  At  times  there  was  something  that 
came  and  actually*  choked  me.  But  then  I  would 
again  seriously  begin  to  talk  to  myself  and  say: 
**Even  though  it  is  my  own  happiness  that  I  offer  to 
her,  is  that  too  much?  No,  now  and  always,  no !  And 
then  when  he  doesn't  care  for  me  either,  should  I  not 
be  able  to  fight  this  down?  It  certainly  would  be 
cowardly  if  I  couldn't  do  that!  One  who  does  not 
love  I  must  belittle  to  myself." 

M.  F.  Aagot,  I  marvel  at  you,  I  love  you  and  I 
am  proud  of  you ! 

Aagot.  But,  aunt,  I  have  never  felt  as  I  did  then 
— for  at  last  I  realized  what  you  had  done  for  me  f 
If  I  could  do  anything  great  in  life,  something  really 
noble  and  beautiful,  you  had  made  it  possible  for 
me.  Then  I  went  and  thought  over  everything  that 
would  bring  this  about.  I  would  occupy  the  most 
humble  position,  and  you  should  never  hear  me  whine 
or  sigh — for  you  always  seemed  to  stand  before  me. 
For  I  thought,  this  she  would  do  for  me ;  this,  in  fact, 
she  already  has  done !  You  have  made  the  path  light 
for  me,  aunt. 

M.F.    Aagot  I 

Aagot.  But  you  do  not  seem  as  happy  about  it 
as  I  ami  Do  you  not  understand  how  it  all  hap- 
pened? 
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M.  F.    But  the  outcome? 

Aagot.  But,  dear,  you  know  that  I  No,  of  course, 
you  don't!  I  mustn't  forget  to  tell  that  either,  else 
you  will  not  understand  why  I  acted  so  foolishly  at 
the  bishop's  house. 

M.F.    No. 

Aagot.  You  see,  in  my  enthusiasm,  my  proud  en- 
thusiasm, in  seeking  means  to  make  you  happv  there 
came  upon  me,  at  times,  an  actual  rage  toward  Hag- 
bart  because  he  said  nothing  to  me — or  rather,  be- 
cause he  didn't  understand — ^he  walked  around  as  in 
a  dream.  Isn't  it  wonderful  how  things  do  mix  them- 
selves up?  And  this  feeling  was  stronger  than  I 
realized — for  when  the  bishop  wanted  to  sacrifice 
you — and  that  you  see  is  where  the  last  came  first — 
then  I  lost  all  control  of  myself  because  Hagbart 
had  not  prevented  this  rather  than  to  walk  about  in 
dreams.  I  do  not  know  how  it  happened — but  you 
saw  it  yourself — how  all  these  thoughts  and  expres- 
sions poured  out  of  me  belter  skelter ;  at  times  I  was 
even  disrespectful  to  you  and  even  made  you  angry 
— ^but  then  we  became  friends  again,  and  I  went 
away,  and  then,  aunt — 

M.  F.    And  then—? 

Aagot.  Then  I  thought  it  all  over,  all  the  pleasant 
words  about  him  that  you  said  on  the  way  grew 
and  grew.  Then  again  you  became  to  me  so  kind  and 
noble.  Then  upon  the  mountain  everything  was  so 
wonderful!  The  clear  atmosphere;  the  unending 
vistas  I  And  the  waterways,  nearly  always  unruffled, 
lying  in  the  deep  hollows;  and,  especially,  at  eve- 
ning, the  absolute  quietness!  And  then  everything 
healed  over  as  does  a  wound. 

M.  F.    What  healed  over? 

Aagot.  The  pain,  aunt.  I  had  no  more  trouble 
then.    Hagbart  is  as  you  said,  noble  and  true.    And 
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you,  yourself,  aunt,  likewise.  Neither  of  you  would 
do  me  harm,  even  involuntarily.  Then  everything 
was  so  good  to  look  at.  At  times  I  was  overtaken 
with  every  one's  goodness  to  me  as  by  a  sleep.  My 
God,  how  I  loved  him — and  then  came  the  letter  from 
great-grandmother — 

Hans.  [Comes  in  so  that  he  at  first  does  not  see 
Aagot.]     Your  niece  then  will — why  there  you  are! 

Aagot.  [Rises.]  You  actually  frightened  me, 
Hans. 

Hans.    Welcome  back ! 

Aagot.    Thank  you. 

Hans.  Then  it  will  not  be  necessary  for  me  to 
go — ? 

Aagot.  No,  but  some  one  will  have  to  go  after  my 
luggage. 

Hans.  Naturally.  But  what  is  really  the  matter 
with  madame  ? 

Aagot.    Aunt?    My  heavens!    What  is  it? 

Hans.  Madame  has  not  been  in  good  health  for 
some  time. 

Aagot.  Is  that  so?  But,  aunt,  shall  I?  —  Will 
you — ?    Aunt!    But,  Aunt! 

Hans.    Shall  I  send  for — 

M.  F.  No,  no.  But,  Aagot,  will  you  run  in — ^will 
you— 

Aagot.  The  bottle  of  drops,  the  one  with  the  red 
label? 

M.  F.  Yes.  [Aagot  goes.]  Hans,  hurry  down  to 
the  general  and  ask  him  to  come  here  I    At  once  I 

Hans.    Yes,  madame  I 

M.F.    Hans! 

Hans.    Yes ! 

M.  F.  Take  a  horse,  possibly  the  general  is  not  at 
home,  but  follow  him  to  where  he  is. 

Kxss.    Yes.  [Outside.] 
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Aagot.    Here  it  is,  Aunt  I 

M.  F.    Thank  you,  now  it  is  over. 

Aagot.    But  what  was  it,  aunt? 

M.  F.  It  was  something,  child — it  was  something 
that  occasionally  comes  to  one  in  the  transition  from 
summer  to  autumn. 


CURTAIN  FALLS. 


[Between  the  third  and  fourth  acts  only  a  few  min- 
utes intervene,  during  which  music  is  given  that 
commences  before  the  curtain  is  down.] 


FOURTH  ACT. 

[At  the  bishop's  home.    Evening  with  lights  aglow. 

Bishop  and  Madame  Falk,  she  in  travelling  cos- 
tume with  a  shawl  upon  her  arm,  and  a  hag  in  her 

hand,  come  in.    The  bishop  tries  to  relieve  her  of 

the  luggage,  but  she  herself  lays  it  away.] 

M.  F.  You  must  excuse  me,  your  excellency,  for 
inconveniencing  you  at  such  a  late  hour;  but  there 
are  reasons  over  which  I  have  no  control. — Is  your 
nephew  at  home? 

Bishop.  No,  but  I  expect  him.  He  has  been  look- 
ing for  me  a  couple  of  times  this  afternoon  without 
finding  me. 

M.  F.    I  wish  to  hurry,  then,  before  he  comes. 

Bishop.  Shall  I  then  ascertain  when  he  does  come 
home? 

M.  F.    Yes,  thank  you. 

Bishop.  [Rings.]  Grandmother  says  that  he 
called  upon  you  immediately  after  his  return  to-day. 

M.F.    Yes— 

Bishop.  [To  the  maid  who  comes  in  J]]  Be  so 
good  as  to  notice  when  my  nephew  comes  in  and  let 
me  know  immediately.    [Maid  goes.] 

M.  F.    Has  he  talked  with  his  great-grandmother. 

Bishop.    Yes. 

M.  F.    After  he— ?    [Hesitates.] 

Bishop.    After  he  had  visited  you. 

M.  F.    Has  he  said  anything? 

Bishop.  He  was  very  much  excited.  But  I  did 
not  ask  grandmother  anything  more.  I  could  sur- 
mise the  rest.   Has  he  talked  to  you? 

M.F.    Yes. 

Bishop.    And  you,  Madame? 

M.  F.    I— f    I  am  now  here. 

69 
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Bishop.  About  to  leave  us,  if  I  understand  cor- 
rectly? 

M.  F.  Yes,  I  am  about  to  leave.  It  is  coming 
about  just  as  you  wished. 

Bishop.    And  he  is  to  know  nothing  about  it  ? 

M.  F.  No  one  is  except  the  one  who  accompanies 
me.    I  embark  this  evening  on  the  English  steamer. 

Bishop.  [Consults  his  watch,]i  Then  you  haven't 
much  time. 

M.  F.  I  wish  to  entrust  to  you,  Bishop,  a  deed  of 
all  my  property. 

Bishop.    For  your  niece? 

M.  F.    For  Aagot.    She  is  to  have  everything. 

Bishop.    But  the  last  time  you  said,  madame — ? 

M.  F.  I  have  enough  to  carry  me  through  my 
journey.  Later  I  need  nothing  as  I  can  earn  my  way. 

Bishop.  But  Aagot,  madame.  Will  you  not  wait 
till  Aagot  comes  home? 

M.F.  Aagot  came  home  to-day;  she  is  sleeping 
now.  My  carriage  has  been  sent  back  to  bring  her 
here  immediately.  Be  so  good  as  to  receive  her.  I 
know  of  no  one  else  who  can — comfort  her ! 

Bishop.  That  I  will  do,  madame. — I  understand 
that  this  costs  you  something. 

M.  F.  And  will  you  endeavor  to  make  everything 
right  between  the  two  again? 

Bishop.    But  they  don't  love  each  other? 

M.  F.  Aagot  loves  him.  And  as  they  both  love 
me  I  thought  that  when  I  had  gotten  out  of  the  way 
— and  they  knew  that  it  was  my  desire — I  thought 
that  they  would  draw  near  to  each  other  in  the 
love  they  both  bear  to  me.  I  hope  so — they  are  both 
80  young. 

Bishop.    I  will  do  what  I  can,  madame. 

M.  F.  Thank  you !  Then  possibly  you  will  per- 
mit grandmother  to  move  out  into  the  country  to 
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Aagot,  or  Aagot  to  move  in  here,  just  as  they  wish, 
so  that  Aagot  could  have  the  diversion  to  look  after 
grandmother,  for  she  thinks  a  great  deal  of  her. 

Bishop.    And  grandmother  does  of  her. 

M.  F.  And  there  where  grandmother  is,  there 
also  Hagbart  will  come.  And  the  aged  one  will  help 
both  of  them. 

Bishop.  I  find  your  suggestions  most  excellent, 
and  I  am  surprised  that  you  now  have  strength  and 
time  to  plan  it  all. 

M.  F.    Is  grandmother  still  up? 

Bishop.  Yes,  I  just  came  from  her.  Hagbart  has 
made  her  uneasy.    She  can  stand  so  little. 

M.  F.  So  then  possibly  it  might  not  be  wise  for 
me  to  bid  her  farewell.  Otherwise  I  would  have 
yearned  to  do  so. 

Bishop.    I  am  afraid  that  I  can't  permit  it. 

M.  F.  Will  you  then  be  so  good  as  to  give  her 
greetings  from  me,  and  thanks? 

Bishop.    That  I  will. 

M.  F.    And  ask  her  to  help. 

Bishop.  I  am  greatly  in  sympathy  with  you 
madame. 

M.  F.  And  then,  your  excellency,  forgive  me  for 
having  brought  all  this  disturbance  into  your  life. 
I  did  so  unconsciously. 

Bishop.  I  regret,  madame,  that  I  have  not  ear- 
lier had  the  opportunity  to  know  you.  Things  mighf 
have  been  very  different  if  such  had  been  the  case. 

M.  F.    About  that  we  will  not  talk  now. 

Maid.  [Comes  in.]  I  was  asked  to  bring  this 
card  to  madame. 

M.  F.  Thank  you.  The  general  is  in  the  entry 
then? 

Maid.    Yes. 

Bishop.    Is  General  Kosen  here? 
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M.  F.  I  took  the  liberty  of  asking  him  to  call  for 
me  when  the  steamer  signalled. 

Bishop.  Ask  the  general  to  come  in.  [Maid 
goes.]  Then  it  is  General  Eosen  who  is —  [Hesi- 
tates.] 

M.  F.  [Searching  through  her  hag.]  — to  accom- 
pany me.    He  is  my  husband. 

Bishop.    Your  divorced  husband  1 

M.F.    Yes. 

Bishop.  Then  i  have  done  you  a  great  injustice, 
madame. 

M.  F.    Yes,  that  is  true. 

General.  [Comes,  he  is  clad  in  elegant  traveling 
costume  and  has  a  distinguished  appearance.]  I 
must  ask  your  excellency  to  pardon  me,  but  the  time 
is  up. — Madame,  is  this  yours  ? 

M.  F.  Yes. — ^Will  you  then,  when  Aagot  comes, 
give  her  this? — and  help  her? 

Bishop.    Yes,  madame.    God  be  with  you. 

Maid.     [Looking  in.]     Your  nephew  has  come. 

M.  F.    Farewell  I    And  greetings  to — ! 

Bishop.  This  is  surely  more  than  any  of  us  could 
have  done! 

M.  F.  It  all  depends  upon  how  deeply  you  love. — 
Thank  you !    Farewell ! 

Bishop.  Farewell  1  [The  general  respectfully 
offers  his  arm,  she  takes  it,  they  go,  the  bishop 
follows.] 

Hagbart.  [Comes  from  right,  looks  around,  he- 
comes  surprised,  goes  toward  hack,  hut  meets  the 
hishop  in  the  door.] 

Bishop.  Are  you  there  —  ?  [Both  go  forward 
silently.] 

Hag.  [Under  strong  agitation,  hut  in  low  voice.J 
I  hear  from  your  tone  and  I  see  from  yourself  that 
you  know. 
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Bishop.  You  believe  that  I  have  talked  with  your 
great-grandmother ! 

Hag.    Yes. 

Bishop.  That  I  have,  too.  She  said  nothing  in 
particular,  but  still  I  understand  it.  You  know  that 
I  understood  it  earlier  than  you  did  yourself. 

Hag.    That  is  true.    I  fought  my  fight  to  its  finish. 

Bishop.    That  you  hardly  have  done,  Hagbart. 

Hag.  Yes,  I  knew  that  is  what  you  would  say. 
But  I  call  this  my  life's  decisive  victory.  I  love 
Madame  Falk  and  she  loves  me. 

Bishop.  If  you  were  not  in  such  great  excite- 
ment— 

Hag.  It  isn*t  excitement,  it  is  joy.  But  here  with 
you — well,  I  haven't  come  to  ask  your  blessing;  we 
will  have  to  prosper  without  that !  But  I  have  come 
here  to  tell  you  about  this  as  it  is  my  duty  to  do  so. 
— Does  it  hurt  you  much? 

Bishop.    Yes. 

Hag.    Uncle,  this  humiliates  me. 

Bishop.    My  son! — 

Hag.  It  humiliates  me  for  her  sake  and  for  my 
own.    And  you  can  recognize  neither  of  us. 

Bishop.  Shall  we  sit  down  and  talk  together, 
Hagbart? 

Hag.  I  must  ask  that  you  make  no  attempt  to 
influence  me. 

Bishop.  Be  quiet!  I  respect  your  feelings.  And 
I  now  know  that  she  is  worthy  of  them. 

Hag.    What  are  you  saying?    [They  sit.] 

Bishop.  My  dear  Hagbart,  let  me  first  explain 
that  I,  too,  had  my  experiences  since  we  last  met. 
And  they  taught  me  that  I  was  not  right  in  my  judg- 
ment of  Madame  Falk. 

Hag.    Is  it  possible? 

Bishop.    I  judged  her  too  quickly  and  too  harshly. 
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That  is  an  inherent  fault  with  both  of  us.  And  I 
have  paid  too  much  attention  to  public  opinion  and 
have  had  too  little  of  that  charity  which  should  tem- 
per our  judgment.  She  of  whom  I  thought  so  ill  has 
taught  me  this. 

Hag.  You  do  not  know  how  thankful  and  happy 
you  make  me  with  your  words  I 

Bishop.  I  will  say  more  than  that ;  you  felt  that 
we  looked  upon  your  love  toward  her  as  a  sin. 

Hag.    Yes. 

Bishop.  Then  your  desire  for  justification  was 
aroused  and  because  of  that  your  love  grew.  Yours 
is  a  noble  nature. 

Hag.  You  don't  know  how  I  love  you  for  that, 
uncle! 

Bishop.  Therefore  I  sat  down  beside  you,  Hag- 
bart,  to  ask  your  forgiveness;  also  of  her.  I  owe 
the  congregation  whom  I  am  supposed  to  lead  to 
put  this  entire  matter  right.  For  even  among  them 
the  good  are  in  majority,  and  they  would  have  fol- 
lowed me  if  I  had  led  the  way. 

Hag.  I  honor  you  as  never  before  and  as  no  one 
else  ever  has  honored  you ! 

Bishop.     [Has  risen.]    Come,  Hagbart ! 

Hag.     [Rises  and  embraces  him.]    Uncle! 

Bishop.   Have  you  love  strong  enough  to  endure — 

Hag.    Yes,  everything. 

Bishop.  For  sometimes  love  is  given  to  us  to 
teach  us  how  to  bear  the  heaviest  sorrows. 

G.  G.  Moth.     [Within.]     I  hear  Hagbart 's  voice. 

Hag.  Great-grandmother!  [Both  he  and  the 
bishop  go  toward  her.]  Great-grandmother!  God 
in  heaven,  how  happy  I  am !  [He  takes  her  by  one 
arm.] 

G.  G.  Moth.    Is  that  true  ? 

Bishop.  [Who  takes  her  other  arm.]  You  should 
not  try  to  walk  alone. 
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G.  G.  Moth.  I  heard  Hagbart*s  voice;  it  was 
so  loud  that  I  thought  something  must  have  hap- 
pened. 

Hag.  And  so  there  has,  but  nothing  except  the 
good!  Uncle  consents,  uncle  is  noble,  uncle  makes 
everything  right  again — and  still  more!  Heavens, 
grandmother,  that  you  should  be  so  old!  I  have  a 
desire  to  take  and  carry  you  and  to  dance  around 
with  you. 

G.  G.  Moth.  No,  better  not  do  that.  [Is  led  to 
a  seat.]    Now,  what  else  is  there? 

Hag.  "What  else?  I  don't  know  anything  else! 
There  is  nothing  else ! 

Bishop.    Yes,  Hagbart,  there  is  something  else. 

Hag.  You  say  so  seriously? — You  are  so  serious; 
you  are  agitated — Uncle ! 

[A  carriage  is  heard  outside.] 

Bishop.  Wait  a  little,  my  son,  wait  a  little !  [Goes 
out  of  principal  door.] 

Hag.    Dear  great-grandmother,  what  can  it  be? 

G.  G.  Moth.  I  do  not  know — but  happiness  is  so 
shortlived. 

Hag.  Happiness  so  short?  What  is  it?  Heavens, 
great-grandmother,  do  not  torture  me ! 

G.  G.  Moth.  I  assure  you  that  I  know  nothing — 
except — 

Hag.    Except— what? 

G.  G.  Moth.  That  your  uncle  was  with  me  when 
Madame  Falk  was  announced. 

Hag.  Madame  Falk?  Has  Madame  Falk  been 
here?   When? 

G.  G.  Moth.    Just  recently. 

Hag.  Then  there  must  be  something  the  matter ! 
Perhaps  it  was  she  whom  uncle —  [Rushes  to  back; 
door  opens;  Bishop  steps  in  with  Aagot  on  his  arm.] 
Aagot! 
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Aagot.    HagbartI — [Anxious.]    Is  aunt  here? 

Cornelia.  [Has  followed  Aagot  and  hishop  in.]\ 
But,  grandmother  I    [Goes  to  her.] 

Bishop.  Dear  Aagot,  your  guardian  has  re- 
quested me  to  give  you  this  letter. 

Hag.    a  letter — ? 

G.  G.  Moth.  What  is  it?  Let  me  seeT  [Cornelia 
draws  her  chair  forward  to  the  others.] 

Hag.    Read  aloud,  Aagot  I 

Aagot.  [Reads.]  "Precious  one,  when  you  re- 
ceive this  letter  I  have  gone  away.  I  love  the  one 
whom  you — **  [Gives  a  loud  cry  and  falls;  the 
Bishop  catches  her.] 

G.  G.  Moth.    Has  gone  away? 

CoBNELiA.  She  loves  one  whom — t  My  God,  see 
Hagbart ! 

Bishop.  Cornelia!  [She  hurries  to  Bishop,  they 
both  lay  Aagot  down;  Cornelia  remains,  Bishop 
turns  about.]  HagbartI  [He  rushes  to  the  Bishop's 
arms.]    Courage,  courage,  my  son !    [Deep  silence.] 

G.  G.  Moth.  [Rises.]  And  at  last  the  age  of  the 
great  emotions  has  come  back  t 
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'OW  wonderful  it  is  to  look  back  over  the 
one  hundred  odd  new  plays  which  were 
offered  in  Paris  alone  during  the  season 
1910-11,  speaking  only  of  those  printed 
and  available  to  the  reader.  How  clear- 
ly they  divide  themselves  of  their  own 
accord  into  two  great  classes:  Those  that  are  for- 
gotten and  those  that  are  remembered. 

And  these  plays  that  have  been  forgotten  are 
all  alike:  The  typical  love  interest,  simple,  trian- 
gular or  quadrangular,  the  well  concocted  story, 
ranging  from  the  eminently  proper  to  the  avowedly 
salacious.  They  are  written  for  the  purpose  of  writ- 
ing a  play,  for  the  entertainment  of  the  public,  and 
they  do,  no  doubt,  in  very  many  cases  fulfill  their 
mission,  for  the  Parisian  public  knows  where  to  go 
to  obtain  the  entertainment  it  wants. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  plays  that  are  remembered 
are  apparently  very  dissimilar,  and  it  is  baffling 
at  first  to  attempt  a  classification.  It  soon  becomes 
evident,  however,  that  the  interest  in  the  plays  re- 
membered varies  in  intensity  in  inverse  proportion 
to  the  ease  with  which  you  may  account  for  the  play. 
Les  B agues  d'Enfants  (Children's  Reformatories), 
by  de  Lorde  and  Chaine,  and  A  la  Nouvelle  (In  New 
Caledonia),  by  Jacques  Dhur,  are  mildly  interesting 
because  they  are  honest  melodramas,  the  offspring 
of  Brieux's  sociological  dramas.  The  first  shows 
the  danger  of  the  law  which  allows  a  father  to  have 
his  son  incarcerated  at  his  pleasure  until  he  is 
twenty-one.  The  second  shows  the  danger  of  too 
great  a  leniency  towards  deported  criminals  who 
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enjoy  freedom  and  riches,  have  a  glorious  good  time 
and  are  carefully  pampered  by  the  administration 
while  the  colonists  are  neglected,  abandoned  and 
miserable,  so  that  the  best  thing  a  colonist  can  do 
in  New  Caledonia  is  to  commit  a  crime  in  order  to 
enjoy  the  privileges  of  the  convicts.  We  know  the 
plea  is  distorted  and  overdrawn,  but  also  realize 
that  there  is  room  for  reform. 

La  Beffa,  translated  into  French  verse  by  Jean 
Eichepin,  and  Les  Freres  Karamazov,  adapted  from 
Dostoevsky  by  Copeau  and  Croue,  interest  us  be- 
cause they  reconstitute  mentalities  which  are  abso* 
lutely  foreign  to  ours,  the  Florentine  rowdyism  of 
the  14th  century  in  La  Beffa,  the  present  Slavonic 
state  of  mind,  which  is  so  far  distant  from  our  own 
that  it  appals  us  in  Karamazov.  The  "Trial  of  Joan 
of  Arc"  (Moreau),  Beethoven  (Fauchois),  hold  our 
attention  because  of  the  historical  point  of  view. 
We,  perforce,  cannot  forget  Le  Veilleur  de  Nuit 
(Sacha  Guitry)  because  it  violates  every  notion  of 
morality  by  the  implacable  logic  of  the  old  pro- 
fessor, without  any  other  reason  for  so  doing  than 
the  desire  of  taking  the  good  public's  breath  away. 

L*Adventurier,  of  Capus,  is  remembered  because 
his  adventurer  is  such  as  may  exist  in  our  times, 
thoroughly  human  in  his  sentiments,  as  egotistical 
as  he  is  generous,  because  it  is  a  sincere  observation 
of  our  contemporaries,  an  episode  of  bourgeois  life 
with  a  touch  of  optimism  and  because  we  would  be 
willing  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  any  of  the  char- 
acters if  we  did  not  already  know  them. 

And  thus  we  could  go  on  and  account  for  all 
the  plays  that  are  remembered,  gradually  working 
towards  the  few  plays  which  have  stamped  them- 
selves upon  the  memory  in  an  ineradicable  manner 
because  they  are  vital,  because,  although  as  differ- 
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ent  as  day  and  night,  they  are  the  expression  of 
the  intellectual  unrest  of  the  time.  All  of  them 
differ  from  la  piece  bien  faite  of  Dumas  and  Augier, 
but  so  does  the  present  generation  differ  from  theirs. 
When  the  artist  entrusted  with  the  decoration  of 
the  chemistry  lecture  room  at  the  Sorbonne  replaces 
the  classic  semi-nude  figure  which,  with  a  simple 
change  of  implement,  has  for  such  a  long  time  sym- 
bolized the  arts  of  sciences,  by  a  cadaver  lying  upon 
a  dissecting  table,  we  must  expect  that  he  found  his 
inspirations  in  another  national  mentality. 

We  cannot  forget  Les  Polichinelles,  taken  by 
Henri  de  Nousanne  from  the  posthumous  manu- 
script of  Henry  Becque.  Satirical,  witty,  merciless, 
with  a  dialogue  in  which  each  line,  each  word,  is 
weighted  with  meaning,  the  lust  for  money  at  any 
cost,  by  any  means,  is  portrayed.  Tavernier,  the 
dubious  financier,  a  sort  of  get-rich-quick  promoter, 
whose  safe,  on  his  return  from  a  promoting  tour 
from  which  he  returns  with  half  a  million,  contains 
but  thirty-two  francs,  is  himself  the  tool  of  an  older, 
more  securely  established  but  equally  unscrupulous 
financial  magnate  and  political  power.  Tavernier 
is  surrounded  by  leeches  from  the  political  world, 
from  society,  from  the  demi-monde,  while  his  wife 
and  family  are  discarded  and  in  need.  One  of  his 
straw  men,  whom  he  uses  on  his  boards,  is  Mont- 
les-Aigles,  a  scion  of  an  old  family,  whose  life  of 
turpitude,  fostered  by  a  benevolent  government  be- 
cause of  his  family  relations,  is  revealed  with  pride 
by  Elise  to  Vachon,  who,  while  equally  unscrupulous, 
never  had  such  voracious  appetite,  and  Vachon 
answers : 

"A  life  which  would  not  oe  possible  to-day  I  Important 
functions  entrusted  to  an  incapable  man  to  begin  with,  to  a 
guilty  man  afterwards !  Such  abuses  are  not  to  be  discussed, 
we  have  cut  that  out." 
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Elise.  Cut  that  out!  What  did  you  cut  out?  They  do 
twice,  three  times,  four  times  as  much  now !  You  are  right, 
my  friend,  there  were  many  vices  formerly.  Yes,  vices, — but 
never  outside  of  a  certain  class.  All  the  filth  was  found  in 
good  society.  When  a  scandal  arose  anywhere,  people  did  not 
look  down — they  looked  up !  You  had  to  be  a  personage  to 
be  able  to  indulge  in  all  your  vagaries !" 

Moved  by  passional  anger,  Tavernier  betrays  his 
confederates  to  the  police,  clearing  three  millions  on 
the  Stock  Exchange  in  so  doing,  and  when  once  his 
financial  position  is  secure,  discards  all  his  former 
tools,  sends  for  his  wife  and  family  and  as  the  cur- 
tain comes  down  upon  the  last  act,  we  are  conscious 
of  the  fact  that  henceforth  he  is  to  be  a  pillar  of 
society. 

One  episode  of  Les  Polichinelles  brings  back  to 
our  mind  Bernstein's  Samson,  which  of  course  is 
anterior  to  the  scope  of  the  present  article. 

This  year  at  the  Theatre  Frangais,  Bernstein  gave 
Apres  Moi,  one  of  his  weakest  plays,  which  would  not 
be  mentioned  except  for  the  riots  it  caused.  The 
rioting  was  due  to  the  concerted  and  organized 
efforts  of  an  antisemitic-anti-republican-nationalist 
movement  known  as  L' Action  Frangaise,  of  which 
L'Oeuvre  is  the  mouthpiece  and  Les  Camelots  du 
Roi  the  standing  army.  The  following  extract  from 
a  long  article,  L' Affaire  Bernstein,  in  Revue  Cri- 
tique des  Idees  et  des  Livres,  by  one  of  of  the  Came- 
lots, Mr.  Georges  Valois,  will  give  an  idea  of  the 
bitterness  of  the  Campaign : 

On  the  17th  of  February,  1911,  the  news-papers  'Tiaving 
announced  the  first  representation,  at  the  Theatre  Frangais, 
of  the  play  called  Apres  Moi,  by  the  Jew  Henry  Bernstein, 
L'Oeuvre  of  Tery  (and,  with  it,  L' Action  Frangaise)  repro- 
duced a  letter  from  Bernstein  in  which,  in  1900,  he  stated 
to  Urbain  Gohier,  his  situation  as  a  man  and  citizen  towards 
the  French  nation; — 
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"I  am  twenty-four,  I  am  a  deserter  (I  boast  of  it).  I  de- 
serted after  serving  seven  months,  seven  *not  ordinary'  months 
which  cost  me  money  first,  and  gnashing  of  teeth  when  my 
money  gave  out. 

"It  is  useless  for  me  to  tell  you  that  most  of  my  officers 
were  forgers  and  blackmailers.    I  skipped  to  Bruxelles. 

"To  end  with  my  personality,  I  would  just  as  lief  tell  you 
that  my  whole  adolescence  was  given  up  to  gadding  about 
town." 

This  ignoble  letter,  in  which,  if  one  is  willing  to  read  be- 
tween the  lines,  he  will  recognize  the  sources  of  what  some 
persons  call  Mr.  Bernstein's  art,  this  vile  letter  caused  a  scan- 
dal. Was  it  possible  that  a  Jew,  that  is  to  say  a  foreigner, 
who  basely  fled  from  the  obligations  arising  from  his  legal 
standing  in  the  French  community,  might  enjoy  one  of  the 
highest  privileges  attached  to  the  status  of  Frenchmen  who 
represent  one  of  the  forms  of  high  national  culture. 

Patriotic  feeling  does  not  admit  this  and  becomes  aware 
that  an  essential  right  of  the  French  will  be  violated  if  this 
scandal  takes  place  upon  the  lofty  stage  on  which  the  dramas 
of  French  passions  are  played. 

On  Friday,  March  3,  1911,  the  "Camelots  du  Eoi"  have 
overthrown  the  revolutionary  metaphysics  into  the  sewer 
of  the  square  of  the  Theater  Frangaise.  And  if  they  were  not 
able  to  organize  a  counter  demonstration  against  the  Came- 
lots, it  was  because  the  French  nation  was  their  accomplice. 
Even  those  who  are  still  attached  to  revolutionary  ideas  un- 
derstand that  the  offensive  taken  by  the  Camelots  was  repro- 
ducing in  the  domain  of  art  in  which  it  struck,  the  whole 
movement  which,  since  the  birth  of  the  new  century,  brings 
Frenchmen  closer  together  in  their  trades,  in  their  provinces, 
in  the  nation." 

Nothing  was  able  to  stop  their  participation.  Not  even 
the  plea  of  exception,  formulated  in  the  name  of  artistic  lib- 
erty; which  might  have  influenced  an  art-loving  nation.  What 
would  have  saved  Bernstein,  flfteen  years  ago,  condemns  him 
in  the  mind  of  a  nation  which  to-day  thinks  as  a  nation. 

Thousands  of  ties,  woven  from  one  institution  to  another, 
going  through  the  mind  of  the  individual  and  regulating  it, 
warn  the  French  people  that  the  Artist  is,  like  the  Man,  a 
fiction.  Art  is  not  born  in  the  mind  of  the  individual  iso- 
lated from  his  national  body.  It  is  the  creation  of  a  civiliza- 
tion which  is  itself  the  result  of  the  ancient  restraints  of  a 
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people  that  cultivates  its  soil  and  its  mind,  and  its  sensibility 
under  the  protection  of  its  princes  and  of  its  priests.  The 
culture  of  the  mind  is  like  the  culture  of  the  soil ;  a  common 
good  the  property  of  a  community,  whose  benefits  and  privi- 
leges are  transmitted  from  father  to  son,  in  which  he,  who 
is  foreign  to  its  formation,  cannot  participate  without  pay- 
ing tribute,  without  obeying  its  laws  and  its  obligations.  This 
Bernstein,  son  of  a  Dutch  Jew  and  of  a  New  York  Jewess, 
represented  the  methodical  overthrow  of  this  natural  law; 
he  came  in  without  paying  his  tithe,  wanted  to  pass  before 
the  autochthons  and  speak  like  a  master.  The  "Camelots  du 
Eoi"  re-established  the  order  disturbed  by  this  vagabond,  his 
ancestors  and  his  cousins,  and  projected  into  the  heaven, 
hidden  formerly  by  revolutionary  clouds,  the  image  of  France 
with  its  land,  waters,  forests,  cultures,  roads,  houses,  palaces, 
cathedrals,  with  all  its  figures,  the  fruits  of  its  nature  and  of 
its  people's  art,  which  adorn  the  songs  of  its  poets. 

Again  we  are  impressed  by  Henri  Bataille's  L' En- 
fant de  V Amour.  Bataille's  plays,  and  also  Bern- 
stein's, always  compel  attention  because  they  are 
such  direct  products  of  the  inroad  of  individualism 
upon  society.  Bataille,  however,  has  faith  in  the 
purifying  and  elevating  forces  of  love,  true  love, 
and  while  his  subjects  are  usually  revolting,  he 
admits  the  beauty  of  disinterested  efforts  and  even 
the  necessity  of  self-sacrifice  in  certain  cases.  He 
does  not,  like  Bernstein,  subordinate  the  human 
being  to  the  sole  gratification  of  its  appetites.  It 
cannot  be  denied  that  his  Enfant  de  V Amour  exists. 
By  his  own  statement,  Bataille  shows  us  not  only 
the  absence  of  all  morality  necessarily  and  logically 
brought  forth  by  a  false  education,  and  the  displace- 
ment of  the  usual  notion  of  life,  but  he  shows  us 
also  how  this  morality  mingles  artlessly  and  uncon- 
sciously with  the  best  instincts,  with  the  great  eter- 
nal rhythm  of  sentiments : 

"The  usual  equUibrium  is  broken.  But  if  you  seek  it,  you  will 
quickly  find  all  the  nobility  and  all  the  instinctive  purity  that  are  in 
man:  tenderness,  abnegation,  courage.     And  the  worse  serving  the 
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best,  the  admixture  of  beauties  and  unconscient  vileness  among  beings 
living  on  the  margin  of  society,  without  other  guide  than  their  glim- 
mering conscience,  who  have  no  share  in  the  feast  of  tenderness  and 
pure  love,  make  a  frightful  duel.  The  struggle  into  which  this  little 
stubborn  fellow  rushes,  moved  only  by  his  soul  and  the  accidents  of 
circumstances  and  of  life,  is  epic." 

And  our  interest  in  L* Enfant  de  V Amour  is  legiti- 
mate because,  in  his  own  way,  Bataille  expresses  one 
phase  of  the  great  actual  problem,  places  the  indi- 
vidual in  opposition  to  the  family  and  studies  in- 
stinct in  its  highest  manifestations  upon  subjects 
which  self-satisfied  society  would  cast  off  as 
worthless.  There  is  nothing  amusing  in  L' Enfant 
r Amour,  but  it  weighs  upon  our  sensibility,  our 
conscience,  our  patience  even,  and  compels  us  to 
go  with  his  whirlwind,  made  of  all  passions — 
humanity,  anger,  audacity,  despair,  heroism,  and 
immorality. 

With  Mr.  Bourget's  Le  Trihun,  we  go  back  to  the 
domain  of  the  rational;  we  know  his  people,  they 
form  the  bulk  of  society,  they  compel  us  to  reflect 
by  presenting  the  social  problem  in  a  concrete  form. 
The  basis  of  the  play  is  the  law  formulated  by  such 
opposing  authorities  as  the  catholic  Bonald,  the 
empiric  philosopher  Auguste  Comte,  the  novelist 
Balzac  and  the  naturalist  Haeckel:  **The  social 
unit  is  the  family  and  not  the  individual.''  If  this 
law  is  true,  an  attempt  to  organize  society  in  terms 
of  individuals  is  against  nature.  Man  possesses  this 
power.  He  may  think  wrongly  and  impose  his  error 
until  facts  take  their  revenge,  and  they  always  take 
it.  However  strange  and  paradoxical  the  statement 
may  appear,  this  is  exactly  the  philosophy  evolved 
in  L' Enfant  de  V Amour.  Only,  in  Le  Trihun  it  is 
obvious,  while  in  L' Enfant  de  V Amour  you  have  to 
find  it.  Le  Trihun  is  a  splendid  example  of  what  we 
call  the  Theatre  d'idees. 
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Georges  Portal,  the  son  of  the  tribune,  has  be- 
trayed his  father,  his  party,  his  country,  by  selling 
the  proofs  of  political  graft  which  his  father,  as 
Secretary  of  State,  was  investigating,  and  the  father 
must  decide  between  his  duty  and  his  love  for  his 
son.  M.  Bourget  brings  out  the  conflict  most  forci- 
bly and  dares  to  state  his  case  with  perfect  frank- 
ness, giving  even  the  best  role  to  a  man  whose  creed 
and  beliefs  are  the  very  reverse  of  his  own.  Bour- 
delot,  an  old  friend  of  the  tribune,  conversing  with 
Georges  Portal,  expresses  his  satisfaction  of  the 
progress  made  by  the  advanced  socialists,  and 
Georges  answers : 

Georges:  And  you  think  it  goes  fast,  do  you?  You're 
easily  pleased.  Be  proud  of  your  articles,  that's  right.  No 
one  since  Proudhon  has  had  your  fervor,  your  logic,  your 
vibration.  But  as  to  anything  having  been  shaken  in  the 
old  society,  that's  another  story.  You  have  destroyed  noth- 
ing, you  have  built  nothing,  nothing,  nothing ! 

BouRDELOT :  Nothing !  Do  you  call  that  nothing,  having 
your  father  as  head  of  the  cabinet,  your  father,  an  avowed 
collectiviste,  who  shall  not  hesitate  to  carry  out  our  program : 
monopoly  of  instruction,  suppression  of  inheritance,  suppres- 
sion of  marriage,  merciless  war  against  the  capitalists !  And 
he  proves  it,  doesn't  he?  The  session  in  which  Portal  took 
the  floor  and  denounced  the  navy  contract  made  by  Delattre 
with  Moreau-Janville  will  count,  I  tell  you.  Moreau-Janville 
felt  safe  in  his  castle  of  million,  he,  the  high  lord  of  the 
steel  works  and  naval  yards  at  La  Eochelle.  Delattre  felt 
safe  behind  his  patriotic  utterances;  national  safety,  six  bat- 
tle-ships instead  of  two  wrung  from  the  chambers  because  he 
had  a  conversation  with  a  foreign  diplomat,  whom  reasons 
of  state  forbade  him  from  naming  I  Is  that  nothing  that  they 
are  no  longer  able  to  bluff  with  such  clap-trap?  And  the 
vote  of  the  Chamber  upsetting  Delattre,  and  your  father 
called  to  the  Elysee  Palace,  is  that  nothing?  And  the  inves- 
tigation on  the  contract  ?  And  Delattre  indicted  and  Moreau- 
Janville  with  him,  and  Mayence,  the  go-between  of  this  vile 
deal? 
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Georges  :  All  that  will  end  with  a  non-suit  and  you  know 
it.    The  indictment  is  perhaps  already  quashed. 

Bourdelot:  I  have  information  which  leads  me  to  be- 
lieve the  contrary,  young  man.  And  even  if  there  were  not 
sufficient  proofs  for  conviction,  those  people  are  politically 
wiped  out.  Turning  the  horse  into  the  Augean  Stables,  is 
that  nothing? 

Georges  :  Nothing,  Bourdelot,  nothing  I  A  capitalist  who 
misused  his  capital  is  convicted.  Wliat  does  it  mat'ter  if 
there  are  still  capitalists  afterward  as  before.  Both  my 
father  and  you  belong  to  the  program-making  generation.  I 
am  of  the  generation  of  realization,  and  I  tell  you,  you  have 
done  nothing,  absolutely  nothing  to  carry  out  the  concrete 
part  of  your  program;  the  emancipation  of  the  individual! 
Let's  take  the  workman.  Is  the  individual  workman  less  of 
a  slave  than  formerly?  He  was  the  slave  of  the  boss,  he  is 
the  slave  of  the  union — ^what's  the  difference?  Let's  take 
the  woman.  Is  the  individual  woman  free  to  live  her  own 
life?  Yes,  she  may  divorce.  And  all  those  who  did  not  di- 
vorce scorn  her.  You  should  have  heard  mother  call  Mme. 
Saillard,  a  Jade,  a  little  while  ago,  and  in  what  tone  of 
voice!  And  this  poor  Melanie  Duplay!  Because  she  mar- 
ried a  suspicious  financier,  they  say.  No,  it  is  because  she 
was  divorced  and  was  Vincent's  mistress  before  she  mar- 
ried him.  Let  me,  their  own  son,  set  up  house-keeping  to- 
morrow with  a  woman  married  to  another  man,  and  you 
will  see  whether  she  and  my  father  will  admit  my  individual 
right  to  love  and  happiness!  No,  indeed,  it  does  not  go 
fast.  You  have  painted  red  the  walls  of  the  dungeon.  The 
dungeon  is  still  there,  its  walls  are  as  thick  as  before  and 
the  individual  is  caught  within. 

Bourdelot  :  That's  a  result,  to  have  young  people  of  your 
age  think  what  you  are  saying,  a  very  fair  result.  Suppose 
we  had  accomplished  only  that;  made  you  reach  this  acute 
state  of  revolutionarism  in  your  twentieth  year — ^we  should 
not  have  lost  our  time.  We  may  say  like  Voltaire,  while 
rubbing  our  hands:  "Our  grand-nephew  will  see  fine 
things !" 

Georges:  Quote  La  Fontaine  while  you  are  at  it:  **My 
grand-nephew  shall  owe  this  shade  to  me."  And  you  think 
you  are  a  revolutionist  ?  You  are  only  a  traditionalist,  Bour- 
delot, like  father,  and  your  whole  party  leaders  and  fol- 
lowers!   Yes,  indeed!    What  do  you  want  us  to  do?  Work 
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for  the  coming  generation,  in  the  name  of  Solidarity?  What's 
a  tradition  if  that  isn't  one?  "The  sacrifice  of  the  present 
individual  to  the  future  individual?  The  present  individual 
is  I,  Georges  Portal,  who  was  born  in  1886  and  who  in 
1986  shall  be  nothing  but  a  little  lime  among  some  wood. 
And  I  won't  be  much  better  off  in  1950.  The  whole  ques- 
tion is,  what  have  you  done  for  that  individual?  Nothing, 
nothing,  nothing,  I  repeat  to  you  nothing,  for,  wherever  he 
may  go,  he  finds  the  law,  law  on  property,  law  on  love,  law 
on  military  duty,  law  on  labor  contracts. 

Portal  resigns  and  does  not  denounce  his  son,  and 
when  his  friend  Bonrdelot  asks  him  what  is  to  be- 
come of  him,  answers : 

"I  do  not  know.  I  shall  travel  with  my  wife.  This 
frightful  crisis  is  settled  in  facts,  it  is  not  in  my  heart  nor 
in  my  thoughts.  There  is  my  son  and  there  is  my  doctrine. 
As  far  as  Georges  is  concerned,  I  can  only  wait.  As  to  my 
doctrine,  which  was  the  faith  of  my  life,  that  is  different. 
I  must  see  clearly  within  myself  and  know  whether  I  only 
lived  through  an  emotional  drama,  or  whether,  in  reality,  I 
met  a  truth  1  had  overlooked  when  I  came  face  to  face 
with  the  family. 

Bouedelot:     And  then? 

Portal:  Then,  if  it  is  a  truth,  and  if  I  wronged  it,  I 
shall  proclaim  it  loudly.  It  is  our  heroism  that  we  love  ideas 
enough  to  cry  aloud  when  we  deceived  ourselves,  "I  was 
mistaken !"    But  let  me  write. 

And  he  writes  his  resignation  while  the  curtain 
descends. 

By  a  strange  coincidence,  UApotre,  by  M.  Paul 
Hyacinte  Loyson,  represented  in  matinee  at  the 
Odeon  on  the  3rd  of  May,  1911,  presents  striking 
similarities  to  Le  Trihun  in  regard  to  the  plot,  but 
its  conclusions  are  diametrically  opposed. 

There  also  we  have  the  radical,  of  impeccable 
honesty,  who  remained  poor  although  a  senator, 
friendly  to  the  illiterate  workman  who  fought  by  his 
side  during  the  hard  days  of  the  beginning.  He  con- 
verted his  wife  to  his  atheism,  brought  up  his  son, 
now  a  deputy,  according  to  his  principles,  and  sacri- 
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fices  himself  by  accepting  the  Secretaryship  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction  to  save  the  law  which  reserves  the 
right  to  teach  to  lay  teachers.  There  again  we  have 
an  investigation,  and  the  investigation  reveals  the 
guilt  of  the  son ;  and  the  son  is  bad,  thoroughly  bad 
and  clever ;  he  has  arranged  circumstantial  evidence 
which  tends  to  clear  him  and  throw  the  guilt  upon 
his  secretary,  who  committed  suicide.  When  con- 
vinced that  he  is  guilty,  Baudouin,  the  Apostle, 
seizes  his  son  by  the  collar. 

Octave:  [Releasing  himself  violently/].  Yes!  It  was  I. 
And  what  then?  [Stupefaction  of  Baudouin  and  Clothilde, 
Octave's  wife'].  I  sold  myself?  Every  one  does  behind  the 
scene !  Among  all  those  whose  hand  you  shake  there  are  not 
ten  who  have  them  clean !  I  belong  to  my  time !  I  do  as  oth- 
ers do !  Only  the  others  do  not  confess  it !  I  have  at  least 
the  courage  to  do  so !  I  tear  off  all  the  rags  of  prejudice  with 
which  they  adorn  themselves  and  show  myself  naked!  I 
have  only  one  life,  and  before  tumbling  into  the  hole,  I  want 
to  enjoy  it  to  the  full  measure.  I  want  my  share  of  all 
honors,  of  all  enjoyments,  of  all  that  is  worth  while;  I  have 
it,  I  hold  it,  and  I  shall  not  let  the  phantom  of  a  dead  man 
tear  it  away  from  me. 

Baudouin  :  [Regaining  Ms  senses] .  Yes,  you  were  right ! 
It  is  the  dead  boy  who  was  my  son!  I  defend  his  rights 
against  a  bastard  who  disowned  all  my  principles —  And 
since  you  are  one  of  those  bandits  who  hold  up  the  Republic, 
I'll  accomplish  a  sacred  mission,  I'll  relieve  my  conscience, 
I'll  expose  you ! 

Octave:  Expose  me,  in  the  name  of  what?  Upon  my 
word,  what  are  all  those  priestly  words  doing  in  your  athe- 
istic vocabulary?  Your  conscience?  Your  sacred  mission? 
The  rights  of  the  dead?  Does  nothingness  retain  rights? 
One  would  think  that  you  believe  in  an  immortal  soul,  in  the 
decalogue  and  all  the  tom-fooleries  which  you  have  been 
doing  your  best  to  tear  down  during  the  last  forty  years !  All 
that  died  when  God  died! 

Baudouin:  Silence,  wretch!  I  am  not  deceived  by  your 
cynicism!  You  know  as  well  as  I  do  that  moral  instinct 
.  .  .  the  law  of  duty  .  .  . 

Octave:  [Repeating  the  words  of  Ids  father  in  the  first 
ad].     Humbug!    Humbug!    Humbug!     Humbug  I 
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Then  the  wife  pleads  with  the  father : 

Eugenie:  Ah,  the  poor  fellow,  now  that  I  think  of  it, 
what  an  education  we  have  given  him !  You  had  no  time  to 
attend  to  him,  you  only  watched  his  class  reports  .  .  .  You 
were  so  sure  he  would  resemble  you!  And  I  was  blind  in 
my  love  .  .  .  offered  him  only  pleasures,  I  was  the  servant 
of  his  whims!  Then,  when  he  grew  to  manhood,  into  what 
robbers-cave  did  we  let  him  wander !  I  have  read  the  inves- 
tigation which  you  publish.  No  goodness  nor  badness,  ele- 
gance in  place  of  morals,  prudence  instead  of  integrity.  Did 
he  himself  know,  when  he  was  doing  what  the  others  do, 
whether  he  was  still  honest  or  not?  An  honest  man  and  a 
rascal  are  so  much  alike  now-a-days. 

Baudouin:     It  is  precisely  because  the  others  .  .  . 

Eugenie  :  Henry,  Henry,  one  sees  clearly  by  the  light  of 
remorse !  I  have  brought  up  my  son  without  a  life  of 
faith,  without  a  strict  rule,  without  arming  him  against  him- 
self— I  have  permitted  you  to  do  everything  for  his  brains  and 
I  did  nothing  for  his  conscience  I 

Baudouin:    Are  you  mad! 

Eugenie:  I  do  not  accuse  you!  I  am  speaking  of  my- 
self. I  converted  myself  to  your  ideas  of  my  own  free 
will.  But  this  nightmare  awakens  me  now!  I  was  mis- 
taken! We  were  frightfully  mistaken.  I  still  remember 
the  first  evening  when  I  stifled  the  Christian  prayer  upon 
my  child's  lips :  "No,  my  child,  we  shall  say  that  prayer  no 
more !"  I  surrendered  my  child  to  evil  because  I  took  him 
away  from  God ! 

Baudouin:  It  is  an  abomination  that  you  should  dare 
to  tell  me  that!  And  my  example  during  thirty-five  years? 
Honor,  duty,  sacrifice,  there  is  the  living  religion  in  which  I 
brought  up  Octave!  That's  well  worth  a  page  of  the  cate- 
chism! [Eugenie  wishes  to  speak.']  Go,  go!  I  tell  you! 
You  are  mad !  What !  You  believe  in  God  now !  Become 
a  catholic  and  that  will  fill  the  measure! 

And  finally,  when  surrounded  by  politicians  who 
acclaim  him  because  his  son  is  cleared,  Baudouin, 
in  a  voice  shaking  with  emotion,  says : 

Gentlemen — I  owe  to  the  principles  of  my  old  life — ^I 
owe  to  the  honor  of  the  Eepublic,  which  cannot  be  stained 
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by  an  individual  failing,  a  declaration.  My  dear  Ferrand, 
I  pray  you  to  hand  my  resignation  to  the  President  of  the 
Eepublic.  [His  voice  becomes  steadier.']  Eemillot  was  inno- 
cent [Straightening  up  and  hravely.li   My  son  is  the  culprit. 

Let  us  compare  the  four  last  named  plays : 

1.  In  Les  Polichinelles,  the  bitter  pessimistic 
point  of  view  showing  the  lack  of  moral  stamina 
in  the  influential  governing  class,  the  bitter  irony 
implied  in  the  seemingly  moral  reform  of  the  dubi- 
ous promoter,  the  hopelessness  of  trying  to  do  any- 
thing, seem  typical  of  the  attitude  of  Anatole  France, 
which  has  been  for  a  long  time  the  intellectual  atti- 
tude of  the  nation. 

2.  The  naturalistic,  individualistic  study  of  the 
conditions  brought  about  by  this  very  lack  of  moral 
stamina  expressed  in  U Enfant  de  V Amour,  sweep- 
ing away  all  known  philosophies,  going  back  to  the 
human  brute  to  discover  within  immortal  impulses 
towards  altruism. 

3.  The  learned,  philosophical  presentation  of  the 
clash  between  individualism  and  the  family  spirit 
presented  in  Le  Tribun,  with  its  conclusion  in  facts, 
leaving  the  question  open  as  to  the  moral  side. 

4.  The  passionate,  upright  plea  for  morality  with- 
out sanction,  and  without  the  church,  for  individ- 
ualism, for  uprightness  at  any  cost,  in  L'Apotre. 

And  if  we  may  add  the  expression  of  faith  in  the 
King  and  in  the  Church  called  forth  by  Apres  Moi, 
we  have  a  very  fair  representation  of  the  intellec- 
tual conditions  in  France,  which  ignores  only  the 
great  masses  who  follow  but  are  seldom  heard  from, 
who  do  but  seldom  speak. 

Of  a  much  wider  field,  more  psychological  and  pro- 
foundly interesting  is  Le  Vieil  Homme  of  George  de 
Porto-Riche,  because  it  is  typical  of  the  difference 
between  the  ideas  of  1830  and  those  of  the  present 
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time  upon  the  subject,  if  you  limit  your  observation 
to  the  immediate  influence  of  present  thought  upon 
the  drama,  but  more  especially  because  it  is  a  vastly 
larger  and  more  profound  study  upon  an  eternal  sub- 
ject. The  plot  of  Le  Vieil  Homme  may  be  stated  in 
a  few  lines :  The  conflict  of  three  loves,  every  phase 
of  which,  every  incident  of  which,  urges  the  action 
towards  the  final  catastrophe.  This  is  the  classical 
French  tragedy,  the  simple,  direct  plot  of  Eacine. 
The  realism  of  the  dialogue,  the  introspection  going 
to  the  deepest  recesses  of  the  soul,  the  sharp  con- 
trast between  the  spiritual  and  the  animal,  make  it 
stand  in  bold  relief  among  all  other  plays.  And 
over  the  whole,  we  have  the  Wagnerian  recurrence 
of  the  same  leit-motive:  love  in  all  its  intensity, 
its  sweetness,  its  desolation,  its  unavoidableness, 
which  compels  the  attention  and  imposes  itself  upon 
your  consciousness.  For  M.  de  Porto-Riche  love  is 
a  sort  of  duel  between  two  beings  who  love  only  to 
torture  one  another.  The  man,  flighty,  unfaithful, 
cruel  or  tender  by  turns,  a  modem  Don  Juan.  The 
woman,  loving  and  jealous,  with  delicate  sensibility, 
a  noble  and  quivering  soul  who,  in  spite  of  the  dif- 
ference, recalls  Phedra  to  our  mind.  These  two 
beings  thought  that  isolation  and  the  coming  of  old 
age  would  bring  peace  to  their  hearts  and  senses. 
But  you  cannot  escape  your  fate.  On  the  first  prov- 
ocation the  Old  Man  reappears  and  his  conduct 
causes  the  same  sufferings  as  formerly.  As  is 
Phedra,  love  marks  its  victims,  they  cannot  escape 
it.  That  is  felt  by  the  Old  Man's  young  son  who 
dies  like  Werther,  because  he  is  his  father's  son. 

These  plays  would  suffice  to  make  the  season 
1910-11  memorable  in  the  annals  of  the  drama  with- 
out mentioning  the  first  representation,  in  Paris  and 
in  France,  of  Maeterlinck's  L'Oiseau  Bleu,  with  a 
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beautiful  scene  added  to  the  text  originally  pub- 
lished, and  without  the  production  of  Le  Martyre 
de  Saint  Sehastien,  a  mystery  in  five  acts  by  Gabriele 
d'Annunzio. 

In  marvellous  French,  whose  rhythm  penetrates 
to  the  very  marrow,  the  poet  of  Saint  Sebastien 
attempts  to  reproduce  the  original  faith.  He  revives 
the  old  mysteries,  the  vocabulary  of  Gringoire.  He 
prays — but  does  he  believe?  He  pictures  a  mad- 
ness of  love — but  is  it  really  divine  love?  Around 
the  martyrs,  two  brothers  tied  to  pillars,  the  crowd 
shouts  its  hatred  and  calls  for  blood.  The  two 
brothers  are  urged  to  deny  their  God  by  the  lamen- 
tation of  the  sorrowing  mother,  by  the  entreaties  of 
their  seven  blonde  sisters,  while,  motionless,  Sebas- 
tien, the  leader  of  the  archers,  stands,  until  touched 
by  divine  afflatus.  Then  he  awakens,  a  soldier  of 
Christ,  sings  of  the  joy  of  martyrdom,  makes  con- 
versions, lets  his  last  arrow  fly  towards  heaven.  It 
never  returns;  God  has  given  his  proof.  Then 
shedding  his  armor,  his  bow,  his  arrow,  he  dances 
upon  glowing  coals,  from  which  pure  lilies  arise 
for  him. 

The  crowd  follows  him,  in  a  sort  of  intoxication ; 
he  overthrows  temples,  destroys  the  idols,  pene- 
trates into  the  secret  chambers  where  the  magicians 
meditate  over  the  signs;  substitutes  the  memory  of 
Christ,  whose  shroud  is  jealously  guarded  by  the 
Woman  Suffering  from  Fever,  to  the  ancient  gods, 
dares  the  emperor  in  his  own  palace,  breaks  the  holy 
victory  and  the  lyre  at  the  foot  of  the  throne,  and, 
longing  for  eternal  joys,  mimics  the  Passion  while 
the  women  of  Bylos,  who  bury  him  beneath  flowers, 
think  they  are  mourning  Adonis.  Finally,  he  has 
himself  shot  to  death  by  his  own  archers.  It  is  beau- 
tiful and  barbaric,  it  is  another  phase  of  the  unrest, 
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a  longing  towards  something  which  does  not  crumble 
on  application. 

The  consensus  of  the  plays  of  the  last  season 
seems  to  indicate  that  the  reign  of  Anatole  France 
has  passed  away,  and  that  the  new  generation  is 
becoming  tired  of  the  role  of  passive  spectator  and 
is  making  ready  to  have  its  say. 

Benedict  Papot. 
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I.      THE   IRISH   NATIONAL   THEATEE  SOCIETY. 

BE  Abbey  Theater  of  the  National 
Theater  Society,  of  Ireland,  has  been 
in  existence  since  1904  and  makes  the 
proud  claim  that  it  is  the  first  en- 
dowed theater  in  any  English-speak- 
ing country.  Under  one  name  or  an- 
other the  Society  had  been  active  (in  a  somewhat 
hostile  environment)  for  some  years  previously. 
In  April,  1904,  a  generous  English  friend  who  ap- 
preciated their  efforts  and  their  ideals  rearranged 
and  in  part  re-built  the  old  Mechanics'  Institute 
Theater  in  Abbey  Street,  D*ublin,  and  gave  the  use 
of  it  to  the  Society  without  any  charge.  That  win- 
ter Mr.  Yeats  and  his  friends  started  work  cheer- 
fully with  a  capital  of  $200,  and  on  the  night  of  De- 
cember 27  the  theater  was  opened  by  the  production 
of  Mr.  Yeats'  poetical  drama,  "On  Baile's  Strand" 
and  Lady  Gregory's  comedy,  "Spreading  the 
News." 

The  object  of  the  Society  had  been  from  the  first 
to  lift  the  theater  from  the  degradation  to  which  it 
had  fallen  in  English  speaking  countries  up  to  the 
level  on  which  it  stood  in  some  European  countries 
and  towards  that  height  which,  in  its  beginnings 
long  ago,  it  once  occupied.  Mr.  Yeats  has  on  vari- 
ous occasions  explained  the  objects  of  the  move- 
ment in  some  detail.  The  plays  were  to  be  litera- 
ture; the  writers  were  to  think  not  of  their  audi- 
ences but  of  their  subjects.  The  dramatist  was  to 
teach  people  something  new  about  themselves  and 
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to  enable  them  to  see  life  with  new  eyes  and  to  hear 
with  new  ears.  He  was  to  awaken  the  intellect  to 
a  noble  pleasure  and  to  stir  the  heart  with  great 
emotions  long  disused. 

What  was  only  less  important  than  the  merit  of 
the  plays  themselves  was  that  they  were  to  be  pro- 
duced with  a  view  to  expressing  the  dramatist's 
ideas  and  not  to  pleasing  the  public  or  a  business 
manager.  The  emphasis  was  not  to  be  on  the  ac- 
tor's ability,  as  it  is  in  "star  pieces,*'  nor  on  the 
scenery,  nor  on  the  music ;  but  on  the  play.  All  the 
elements  and  means  of  production  were  to  be  used 
to  one  sole  aim— to  express  the  creative  idea  em- 
bodied in  the  play.  The  play  was  to  be  dominant, 
all  else  subordinate.  To  the  words  of  the  writer 
the  utmost  importance  was  to  be  given.  The  actor 
was  not  to  draw  attention  away  from  the  words  by 
much  gesticulation.  He  was  to  speak,  too,  with  dis- 
criminating care  in  the  rhythm  and  cadence  of  his 
voice  and,  in  Mr.  Yeats*  phrase,  to  "cherish  the 
musical  lineaments  of  verse  or  prose."  To  the 
same  end  he  was  to  move  for  the  most  part  slowly 
and  quietly,  and  not  very  much.  The  scenery  was 
to  be  no  more  than  a  background,  and  no  more  con- 
sideration paid  to  it  than  to  the  background  of  a 
portrait  group.  It  was  to  be  conventional  and  dec- 
orative ;  if  possible  of  one  color  or  one  tint,  so  that 
the  persons  on  the  stage  might  harmonize  with  it 
or  contrast  with  it  and  preoccupy  attention.  "We 
can  only  find  out,"  wrote  Mr.  Yeats,  "the  right  dec- 
oration for  the  different  types  of  play  by  experi- 
ment, but  it  will  probably  range  between,  on  the 
one  hand,  woodlands  made  out  of  recurring  pattern, 
or  painted  like  old  religious  pictures  upon  gold 
background,  and  upon  the  other  the  comparative 
realism  of  a  Japanese  print.    This  decoration  will 
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not  only  give  us  a  scenic  art,  that  will  be  a  true  art 
because  peculiar  to  the  stage,  but  it  will  give  the 
imagination  liberty,  and  without  returning  to  the 
bareness  of  the  Elizabethan  stage." 

A.  E.,  in  a  singularly  beautiful  letter  contributed 
to  the  organ  of  the  Abbey  Theatre,  Samhain,  for 
October,  1902,  has  expressed  forcibly,  in  his  own 
mystical  style,  that  simple  contrast  between  drama 
and  other  literature  which  is  so  often  overlooked. 
He  has  felt  as  intensely  as  Mr.  Yeats  the  strange 
and  marvelous  power  which  lies  in  the  human 
voice;  and  towards  the  end  of  his  letter  he  ex- 
presses his  thought  in  these  words : 

"Men  too  often  forget  in  this  age  of  printed 
books  that  literature  is  after  all  an  ineffectual  rec- 
ord of  speech.  The  literary  man  has  gone  into 
strange  byways  through  long  contemplation  of 
books,  and  he  writes  with  elaboration  what  could 
never  be  spoken,  and  he  loses  that  power  of  the 
bards  on  whom  tongues  of  fire  had  descended,  who 
are  masters  of  the  magic  of  utterance,  whose 
thoughts  were  not  meant  to  be  silently  read  from 
the  lifeless  page.  For  there  never  can  be,  while 
man  lives  in  a  body,  a  greater  means  of  expression 
for  him  than  the  voice  of  man  affords  and  no  in- 
strument of  music  will  ever  rival  in  power  the  flow- 
ing of  the  music  of  the  Spheres  through  his  lips. 
In  all  its  tones,  from  the  chanting  of  Magi,  which 
compelled  the  elements,  to  those  gentle  voices  which 
guide  the  dying  into  peace,  there  is  a  power  which 
will  never  be  stricken  from  tympan  or  harp,  for  in 
all  speech  there  is  life,  and  with  the  greatest  speech 
the  deep  tones  of  another  Voice  may  mingle. 
It  is  through  Drama  alone  that  the  writer  can  sum- 
mon, if  even  vicariously,  so  great  a  power  to  his 
aid;  and  it  is  possible  we  yet  may  hear  on  the  stage. 
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not  merely  the  mimicry  of  human  speech,  but  the 
old  forgotten  music  which  was  heard  in  the  duns 
of  kings,  which  made  the  revellers  grow  silent  and 
great  warriors  to  bow  their  faces  in  their  hands." 

It  was  in  May,  1899,  that  the  Irish  Literary  Thea- 
tre, animated  by  such  ideals  and  led  by  Lady  Greg- 
ory, Mr.  Yeats,  and  Mr.  Edward  Martyn,  started 
out  on  its  arduous  and  stormy  way.  One  difficulty 
was  the  lack  of  adequate  funds.  The  society  was 
forced  to  perform  in  halls  hired  for  the  night 
(often  at  an  extravagant  price),  in  which  there  was 
no  proper  lighting  for  the  stage  nor  suitable  dress- 
ing rooms  for  the  actors,  and  in  which  the  floor 
of  the  auditorium  was  not  tilted,  but  level,  so  that 
only  the  front  few  rows  could  get  a  clear  view  of 
the  players.  Another  difficulty  was  that  the  enter- 
prise did  not  prove  at  first  popular.  The  great 
world  proved  at  best  indifferent.  The  public  taste, 
not  as  yet  high  in  itself,  vitiated  by  years  of  what 
is  euphemistically  called  musical  comedy,  did  not 
seem  enthusiastic  about  good  drama.  "Society" 
tabooed  the  performances  altogether,  and  the  char- 
acteristic fear  that  some  political  designs  were 
masked  behind  this  movement  made  those  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  Unionist  Party  feel  shy  of  visiting 
the  Society's  plays  and  confined  the  audiences 
chiefly  to  that  class  which  in  Russia  is  called  "The 
Intellectuals."  Occasionally  the  public  was  more 
than  indifferent;  it  was  aggressively  and  vocifer- 
ously hostile.  The  first  play  which  the  Society  ever 
produced,  the  "Countess  Kathleen,"  a  beautiful 
piece  of  work  on  the  theme  of  salvation  through 
self-sacrifice,  called  forth  a  roar  of  protest  against 
its  wickedness  and  heterodoxy  from  sections  of  the 
public  and  press,  and  even  from  exalted  dignitaries 
of  the  Church.    But  the  Society  persisted.    They 
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did  not  produce  many  plays,  but  every  year  they 
produced  some;  and  the  aim  and  spirit  of  their 
work  was  always  high.  The  following  list,  which 
includes  the  various  names  under  which  the  Society 
has  operated  as  well  as  the  chief  plays  they  have 
presented,  with  the  dates  and  places  of  presenta- 
tion, will  give  an  adequate  idea  of  their  activities 
up  to  the  time  of  their  endowment. 

1899.  Irish  Literary  Theatre  at  Antient  Concert 
Rooms,  Dublin. 

May  8.  "The  Countess  Kathleen,*'  by  W.  B. 
Yeats. 

May  9.  "The  Heather  Field,"  by  Edward  Mar- 
tyn. 

1900.  Irish  Literary  Theatre  at  the  Gaiety 
Theatre,  Dublin. 

Feb.  20.  "The  Bending  of  the  Bough, '»  by 
George  Moore. 

1901.  Oct.  21.  "Diarmuid  and  Grania,**  by  W. 
B.  Yeats  and  George  Moore. 

"The  Twisting  of  the  Rope,"  by  Douglas  Hyde 
(the  first  Gaelic  play  produced  in  a  theatre.) 

Mr.  W.  G.  Fay's  Irish  National  Dramatic  Com- 
pany at  St.  Teresa's  Hall,  Clarendon  St. 

1902.  AprU  2.    "Deirdre,"  by  A.  E. 
"Kathleen  Ni  Houlihan,"  by  W.  B.  Yeats. 
Irish  National  Dramatic   Company   at  Antient 

Concert  Rooms. 
Oct.  30.    "A  Pot  of  Broth,"  by  W.  B.  Yeats. 

1903.  Irish  National  Theatre  Society,  Moles- 
worth  Hall. 

March  14.    "The  Hour  Glass,"  by  W.  B.  Yeats. 
Oct    8.    "The   King's   Threshold,"   by   W.   B. 
Yeats. 
"In  the  Shadow  of  the  Glen,"  by  J.  M.  Synge.  i 
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1904.  Jan.  14.  **The  Shadowy  Waters,"  by  W. 
B.  Yeats. 

Feb.  25.    **Riders  to  the  Sea,"  by  J.  M.  Synge. 

At  this  point  the  Society  was  given  the  use  of 
a  theatre  free  of  charge,  and  one  of  their  difficulties, 
that  of  want  of  money,  was,  if  not  wholly,  in  part, 
removed.  The  public,  too,  began  to  recognize  that 
the  objects  of  the  movement  were  genuinely  literary 
and  dramatic,  not  political,  and  began  also  to  ap- 
preciate the  earnestness  of  the  Society's  eifort  and 
the  significance  of  their  achievement.  The  produc- 
tions of  the  Society  since  the  spring  of  1904  have 
been  considerably  more  numerous  than  they  were 
before  that  date  and  their  quality  has  been  at  least 
as  high.  Five  new  plays  were  produced  in  1905, 
for  example,  five  in  1906;  and  nine  in  1907.  The 
takings,  too,  increased  and  in  the  season  1909-1910 
were  three  times  as  large  as  in  any  previous  year. 
The  chief  authors  have  been  Mr.  Yeats,  Mr.  Synge, 
Mr.  S.  L.  Robinson,  Mr.  W.  Boyle,  Mr.  Patrick 
Colum,  and  Lady  Gregory.  In  addition  to  original 
plays  by  Irish  authors  a  few  translations  of 
classic  plays,  such  as  **The  Interior"  by  Maeter- 
linck; **Teja"  by  Sudermann,  and  "The  Rogueries 
of  Scapin,"  by  Moliere,  have  been  presented.  But 
the  main  accomplishment  of  the  Society  is  that,  in 
face  of  apathy  and  prejudice,  it  has  founded  a 
school  of  Irish  writers  and  Irish  actors  who  have 
given  a  vivid  representation  of  Irish  country  life 
and  have  done  something  at  least  to  establish  a  new 
tradition  in  the  art  of  acting. 

In  the  course  of  a  letter,  published  last  summer, 
Mr.  Yeats  writes  thus  of  the  present  position  and 
prospects  of  the  National  Theatre. 

Our  subsidy,  including  the  free  use  of  the  Abbey  Theatre,  comes 
to  an  end  as  well  as  our  patent  in  this  year.    We  have  saved  enough 
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money  (about  £1,900)  to  take  over  the  Abbey  Theatre  and  to  pay 
for  a  new  patent,  a  somewhat  heavy  expense.  Our  business  advisers 
tell  us  that  the  sum  of  £5,000,  which  would  hardly  support  a  London 
theatre  for  a  season,  would  enable  us  to  keep  our  theatre  vigorous, 
intellectual  and  courageous  for  another  half-dozen  years.  Towards 
this  endowment  we  have  already  been  given  £2,000,  among  the 
donors  being  Mr.  J.  M.  Barrie,  Mr.  A.  Birrell,  Colonel  Hutcheson 
Poe,  Lord  Pirrie,  Lord  Iveagh,  Mr.  Wilfrid  Blunt,  Lady  Bell,  Lord 
Dnnsany,  Mr.  F.  Huth  Jackson,  the  Duke  of  Leinster,  and  the 
Duchess  of  Sutherland.  Lady  Tennant,  34  Queen  Anne's  Gate,  her- 
self a  large  subscriber,  is  kind  enough  to  act  as  our  treasurer. 
.  .  .  We  feel  we  have  almost  pushed  the  ball  up  the  hill.  We 
shall  be  grateful  to  any  friends  of  our  enterprise  who  will  help  us  to 
keep  it  from  rolling  dovm  again. 

11.    J.  M.  Synge.    (1871-1909.) 

If  the  muse  of  Yeats  be  a  fairy  that  of  Synge  is 
a  troll.  Yeats  loves  to  contrast  this  world  with  the 
other  (The  Land  of  Heart's  Desire,  it  may  be,  or 
Timanoge)  to  the  discomfiture  of  this.  Synge  is 
fond  of  this  world  and  writes  of  it  with  immense 
vigor  and  a  malicious  sense  of  fun ;  but  in  the  back- 
ground there  lurks  always  the  saddening  conscious- 
ness of  that  doom  which  must  cut  short  for  all  the 
sweets  of  life.  Marie  Bruin  may  be  taken  as  a 
typical  creation  of  Yeats'  genius  in  her  despair  of 
this  anxious  and  prosaic  world  and  in  her  choice  of 
the  fairyland  of  the  Ideal  in  preference  to  it;  and 
to  Yeats  the  grave  is  the  gate  to  the  celestial  home 
of  Eternal  Beauty.  But,  "It  is  a  hard  and  bitter 
thing,  losing  the  earth,"  is  a  cry  in  which  Synge 's 
Deirdre  speaks  for  her  maker;  and  Pegeen,  in  the 
** Playboy  of  the  Western  World,"  typifies  Synge 's 
temperament  in  the  energy  with  which  she  throws 
herself  upon  life  to  seize  from  it  all  the  good  that 
it  has  in  its  gift.  Yeats  has  been  accepted  in  this 
country,  chiefly  on  the  strength  of  his  justly  pop- 
ular poetical  play,  "The  Land  of  Heart's  Desire," 
as  the  representative  dramatist  of  the  Irish  Liter- 
ary Revival.  But  Synge  illustrates  a  spirit  of  real- 
ism which  is  more  common  in  recent  Irish  drama 
than  Yeats*  mysticism. 
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Synge  has  a  singular  power  of  making  the  pro- 
ducts of  his  imagination  seem  real.  His  descrip- 
tions or  suggestions  of  scenery,  put  in  the  simplest 
language  and  often  in  Anglo-Saxon  monosyllables, 
are  so  vivid  and  homely  that  they  seem  to  spring 
from  that  intimate  fellowship  with  nature  which 
long  ago  the  Fauns  and  Satyrs  had,  but  is  now  con- 
fined to  humble  country  folk  whose  glorious  phrases 
too  seldom  reappear  upon  the  printed  page.  No- 
where is  the  loneliness  of  the  Irish  boglands  ren- 
dered so  strongly  as  in  Synge 's  **In  the  Shadow  of 
the  Glen;"  and  this  is  all  done  by  a  few  sentences. 
In  ** Riders  to  the  Sea,'*  Synge  has  accomplished 
what  one  might  be  pardoned  for  having  thought  im- 
possible, and  has  fairly  brought  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
upon  the  stage.  This  tragedy  is  fundamentally  a 
struggle  between  the  Sea,  who  is  Death's  emissary 
and  agent,  and  the  mother  Maurya ;  and  it  presents 
to  us  with  a  new  power  the  might  and  the  terror 
of  the  ocean.  It  is  not  only  unique  in  its  spirit  and 
treatment  but  is  aboriginally  Gaelic.  For  in  the 
mythology  of  the  ancient  Celts  there  was  the  fa- 
miliar division  of  the  deities  into  those  of  Light 
and  those  of  Darkness,  the  good  and  the  evil, 
Ormuzd  and  Ahriman,  Osiris  and  Typhon ;  and  the 
leader  of  the  powers  of  destruction  was  the  god- 
dess Domnu,  which  means  the  deep  sea.  The  more 
familiar  word  for  the  evil  principle,  Fomor,  mean- 
ing ** under  sea,**  expresses  the  same  idea  and  il- 
lustrates the  tendency  of  the  Gaels  to  regard  the 
waste  of  sea  as  monstrous  and  malevolent,  the  an- 
tithesis of  what  was  symbolised  by  the  sky  and  the 
sun.  Hence  Synge  *s  use  of  the  ocean  as  the  hostile 
force  warring  against  humanity  is  essentially  Cel- 
tic. And  so  deeply  had  the  sense  of  the  gloom 
and  the  pitilessness  of  the  sea  entered  into  his  soul 
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that  he  made  that  old  Celtic  sentiment  his  own,  and 
represented  in  the  bereaved  Maurya  humanity's 
forlorn  struggle  against  the  powers  of  darkness  and 
death.  Only  a  drama  conceived  and  executed  on  a 
great  scale,  could,  of  course,  deal  adequately  with  so 
profound  a  theme.  But  this  brief  one-act  play  of 
Synge's  ** Riders  to  the  Sea,"  is  so  graphic  and  so 
tense  with  strong  emotion  that  it  has  seemed,  at 
least  to  all  Irishmen,  to  be  more  than  a  story  of  a 
particular  widow  and  her  fisher  sons  and  to  have  a 
human  interest  which  is  universal. 

Synge  had  the  same  realistic  faculty  in  portray- 
ing men  and  women  as  he  had  in  describing  natural 
scenery.  Five  of  his  six  dramas  deal  with  the  Irish 
peasant,  and  he  knew  his  subjects  with  a  close  per- 
sonal knowledge.  He  had  inherited  a  small  income 
which  enabled  him  by  Spartan  frugality  to  give  up 
all  his  time  to  the  pursuit  of  literature,  and  it  was 
his  custom  for  several  years  to  lodge  in  a  family  of 
working-people  or  peasants,  sharing  their  fare  and 
rooms  and  to  some  extent  their  life.  He  spent  some 
months  thus  in  the  Aran  Islands,  two  bleak  and 
lonely  rocks  which  lie  off  the  western  coast  of  Ire- 
land and  where  the  few  fisher-folk  pass  an  exist- 
ence so  primitive  as  to  be  almost  neolithic.  In  his 
"Aran  Islands*'  he  has  left  a  remarkable  account 
of  his  experiences  among  these  people,  and  the 
knowledge  he  gained  at  this  time  has  enabled  him 
to  write  of  the  ways  and  habits  of  the  western  peas- 
ant with  exact  and  minute  accuracy.  This  personal 
intimacy  with  his  subjects,  combined  with  his  ar- 
tistic faculty  of  producing  an  effect  of  verisimilitude, 
has  given  to  his  works  that  air  of  reality  which  is 
their  strongest  trait.  His  characters  and  incidents 
seem  snatched  from  actual  life.  Whether  he  did 
justice  to  the  class  he  wrote  of  is  a  matter  on  which 
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there  are  two  opinions.  If  his  plays  are  regarded 
as  typical  of  peasant  life  in  Ireland  they  suggest 
sinister  and  ugly  things.  In  one  of  them  we  find 
the  wife  a  bondswoman  of  her  husband,  compelled 
at  his  word  to  go  out  and  live  henceforth  unfriended 
on  the  roads.  In  another  we  read  of  tinkers  who 
are  simple  savages  and  of  a  priest  as  rude  as  they 
and  a  hypocrite  to  boot.  In  another  we  have  a  boy 
winning  the  admiration  of  the  countryside  because 
he  is  supposed  to  have  murdered  his  father.  And 
so  life-like  seem  these  stories  that  the  reader  is  apt 
to  form  from  them  a  judgment  on  the  Irish  coun- 
try-people. It  seems  to  be  generally  agreed,  how- 
ever, that  they  are  not  typical  even  though  they  be, 
as  "The  Shadow  of  the  Glen"  is  reported  to  be, 
founded  on  fact.  Synge  had  a  strong  tendency  to 
the  uncouth  and  the  barbarous,  and  is  inclined  to 
emphasize  those  aspects  of  life  which  are  in  tune 
with  his  temperament.  One  who  was  not  familiar 
with  the  Irish  peasant  might  fail  to  make  due  al- 
lowance for  this  trait,  and  might  in  consequence  be 
led  by  a  study  of  Synge 's  plays  to  take  as  common 
what  is  exceptional  and  to  form  an  unfavorable  esti- 
mate of  the  Irish  peasant.  Such  a  reader  may  put 
himself  in  the  right  point  of  view  by  a  consideration 
of  **Deirdre  of  the  Sorrows,"  for  the  story  which 
the  dramatist  treated  here  is  well  known  or  can  be 
easily  obtained,  and  the  original  method  in  which 
the  characters  are  handled  affords  an  easy  clue  to 
the  author  *s  bent  of  mind  and  his  attitude  towards 
his  material. 

In  the  most  discussed  of  his  plays,  "The  Playboy 
of  the  Western  World,"  this  delight  in  the  brutal 
facts  of  human  nature  has  led  to  an  artistic  error. 
A  remarkable  difference  of  opinion  has  been  shown 
about  this  comedy.  On  the  one  hand  Irish  critics 
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of  distinction  have  greeted  it  with  applause,  culling 
tropes  from  the  stars  to  express  their  admiration. 
On  the  other  hand,  to  put  it  on  the  boards  in  Ire- 
land is  to  risk  a  popular  riot.  Whatever  may  be 
the  causes  for  this  interesting  contrast  in  verdicts, 
the  elements  of  which  the  play  is  composed  appear 
to  be  simple.  The  humor  centers  around  Christy 
Mahon,  who  has  the  heart  of  a  chicken  but  the  rep- 
utation of  a  hero.  The  jealousies  of  the  unattached 
women  of  the  village  who  vie  for  his  favor  are 
drawn  with  the  greatest  spirit  and  comic  sense.  The 
idea  of  the  play  may  be  said  to  lie  in  the  develop- 
ment of  Christy's  character.  We  see  him  at  first 
a  coward  lauded  for  his  reputed  courage,  and  we 
watch  his  secret  terror  which  culminates  when  his 
supposed  victim  faces  him  in  the  flesh.  Then  by  a 
sudden  revulsion,  he  becomes  the  dominating  force 
his  new  friends  have  taken  him  for,  and  drives  his 
old-time  tyrant  before  him  like  a  sheep.  Plainly, 
there  are  the  makings  here  of  a  splendid  comedy. 
But  Synge's  treatment  of  the  theme  is  marred  by 
two  faults.  First,  he  lacks  that  penetrating  insight 
into  character  which  is  an  essential  of  the  great 
dramatist,  and  so  in  this  case  has  not  succeeded  in 
presenting  as  true  those  deep  and  subtle  changes  in 
Christy's  character;  with  every  readiness  to  be- 
lieve, we  cannot  credit  the  climax  where  Christy's 
disposition  suddenly  blossoms  (under  the  popular 
suggestion  that  he  is  a  hero)  into  masterfulness  and 
courage.  Secondly,  he  has  made  an  error  in  art, 
serious,  and,  it  might  have  seemed,  obvious.  He 
has  chosen  to  base  Christy's  reputation  for  hardi- 
hood on  the  alleged  fact  that  he  has  murdered  his 
father;  and  this  murder  he  has  treated  with  the 
utmost  realism,  keeping  the  blood-boltered  head  of 
the  old  man  before  our  mind's  eye  and  narrating 
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the  incidents  of  the  murder  in  detail  more  than 
once.  The  result  is  that  he  makes  a  simultaneous 
appeal  to  two  different  and  mutually  repellent  emo- 
tions in  his  audience,  one  of  horror  at  the  parricide 
and  disgust  at  the  people  who  can  applaud  the 
crime,  the  other  of  amusement  at  the  comic  entan- 
glements of  the  piece.  In  consequence  the  total 
impression  is  one  of  confusion  and  dissatisfaction. 
Prodigal  as  is  the  vitality  lavished  on  the  dialogue 
and  characters  of  the  play,  rich  as  is  the  language, 
life-like  as  it  all  seems,  this  chaos  of  aesthetic  values 
robs  the  comedy  of  that  delightfulness  it  might  so 
easily  have  had.  The  statement  has  been  made, 
apparently  on  good  authority,  that  Synge  intended 
the  play  as  an  extravaganza.  This  explanation  is 
of  psychological  interest  but  does  not  touch  or  ap- 
proach the  aesthetic  question  at  all. 

When  one  closes  Synge 's  plays  and  attempts  an 
estimate  of  the  comparative  value  of  his  achieve- 
ment, one  concludes  that  he  has  gained  for  himself 
a  place  of  eminence  among  our  dramatists  and  made 
a  real  contribution  to  our  dramatic  literature.  An 
alert  observer,  a  consummate  story  teller,  with  a 
fine  taste  in  words  and  a  virile  style,  he  has  given 
the  world  several  brilliant  sketches  of  the  Irish 
peasant  and,  in  '* Eiders  to  the  Sea,''  a  little 
masterpiece. 

Geobge  Townshend. 
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[lEANGE  things  are  doing  in  this  early 
twentieth  century,  and  among  other 
things  women  are  *' agitating"  in  many 
directions ;  some  directions  point  to  the 
uplift  of  humanity,  other  directions 
point  to  death  for  things  artistic.  To 
give  women  the  suffrage  will  surely  make  for  right- 
eousness, to  put  women  into  the  parts  and  places  of 
men  will,  as  surely,  make  for  iniquity. 

The   suffragists   are   blamed   for   many   things, 
among  others  the  aping  of  men.    There  is  no  accu- 
sation more  false.    So  far  from  aping  men,  they  are 
trying  to  better  men.    We  have  heard  of  only  one 
suffragist  who  has  of  her  own  will  and  wish  taken 
to  men's  habiliments;  the  rest  of  the  thousands  of 
suffragists  are  working  so  hard  for  the  higher  things 
that  they  have  no  time  to  think  at  all  of  clothes — 
any  kind  of  clothes,  male  or  female.    And  yet,  the 
impossible  things  done  on  the  stage  today  in  the  way 
of  putting  women  into  men's  parts,  are,  by  the  shal- 
low thinkers,  the  prejudiced  observers,  put  down  to 
the  woman  movement,  as  if  that  laborious,  patient 
movement  had  not  enough  to  bear  without  having  to 
carry  the  blame  for  the  outragious  travesties  on  art 
of  which  the  American  stage  is  now  guilty. 
What  is  good  is  true  and  beautiful. 
What  is  beautiful  is  true  and  good. 
What  is  true  is  good  and  beautiful,  but  what  is 
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false  is  iniquitous  and  hideous;  hence,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  dress  a  woman  as  a  man  and  pretend  that 
such  folly  and  falseness  is  either  good  or  beautiful 
or  true;  impossible  to  make  the  people  across  the 
footlights  feel  the  spell,  feel  any  spell  at  all;  think 
anything  but  **What  a  pity!"  feel  anything  but 
amusement,  or  weariness,  or  regret,  or,  perhaps,  dis- 
gust. For,  however  deep  the  voice  of  Orpheus  may 
be,  however  manly  may  be  the  stride,  however  poig- 
nant the  lament  for  Eurydice,  one  never  for  a  mo- 
ment forgets  *'It  is  a  woman."  One  never  ceases 
to  long  to  hear  it  as  a  tenor  would  sing  it ;  one  never 
ceases  to  long  to  see  it  as  a  man  would  do  it;  one 
can  only  shut  one's  eyes  and  listen  to  the  fine  or- 
chestration, to  the  great  music  of  a  master  composer. 
"Whose  fault  is  it  that  a  tenor  does  not  sing  Orpheus 
on  the  Metropolitan  stage? 

And  Chanticler?  Who,  that  ever  has  seen  Coque- 
lin  act,  who,  realizing  that  the  great  poet  wrote  the 
great  part  for  the  greater  actor,  fitted  it  to  him  line 
by  line ;  who  changed  the  play  word  by  word  for  the 
approval  of  the  great  artist — the  virile  man — can 
feel  anything  but  regret,  but  astonishment,  that  a 
woman,  herself  a  trained  artist,  should  be  put  into 
the  part?  A  feminine  Chanticler  is  impossible — is 
pathetic,  is  obliged  to  be,  however  careful  and  fin- 
ished and  good  her  work,  is  obliged  to  be  an  artistic 
failure,  reducing  the  masterpiece  of  Eostand  almost 
to  the  level  of  a  farce. 

Whose  fault  is  it  that  a  man  does  not  play  Chan- 
ticler? 

Again— *' The  Piper"? 

Reading  **The  Piper,"  one  sees,  feels,  knows  posi- 
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tively  that  the  Piper  is  a  poet — a  philosopher,  a 
Man.  Undoubtedly  a  man,  and  not  a  youth.  He 
stands  up  to  the  Burghers  as  man  to  man,  demanding 
his  money.  He  has  summed  up  the  world  and 
owes  it 

"    .     .    .     .    fifty  thousand  hates 
Greeds,  cruelties, — such  barbarous  tortured  days 
A  tiger  would  disclaim — '' 

He  yearns  over  the  little  children  as  no  youth 
would,  a  youth  who  had  so  lately  been  a  child.  He 
is  dismayed  when  he  finds  that  unwittingly  he  has 
charmed  Barbara.  A  youth  would  have  been  cock- 
sure that  this  would  have  been  the  result.  And  when 
at  last  Barbara  and  Michael  go  off  together  joyous- 
ly, he  says — 

**If  you  can  only  catch  them  while  they're  young!" 

And  when  Veronika  comes,  her  beauty  and  her 
first  youth  faded  so  that  no  boy  would  turn  to  her, 
the  Piper  yields  at  once  to  the  beauty  of  her  soul. 

No,  this  Piper  is  no  wistful  boy,  however  graceful 
and  charming  and  pretty — **The  Piper"  is  a  "Lone- 
ly Man"!  A  tragedy  this,  that  Sir  Henry  Irving 
might  have  played,  but  never  a  woman! 

Whose  fault  is  it  that  the  Piper  is  played  by  a 
woman? 

Unless  a  play  is  convincing,  it  ceases  to  be  a  play 
and  becomes  only  a  show.  An  artistic  show,  a  won- 
derfully set  show,  a  pleasant  and  diverting  show, 
but  not  Drama.  And  so  in  this  past  season  three 
great  masterpieces  have  been  reduced  to  shows,  two 
of  them  having  been  maimed  almost  past  recogni- 
tion, and  one  shrinks  from  imagining  the  feelings  of 
the  unhappy  authors!    The  word  is  that  Monsieur 
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Eostand  seriously  objected,  that  Mrs.  Marks  pro- 
tested, and  Gluck  ?  Poor  Gluck,  it  must  have  brought 
back  to  his  helpless  ghost  the  ** galling  criticisms" 
that  greeted  this  opera  when  first  produced  in  Vien- 
na. For  the  story  goes,  that  Gluck,  because  of  his 
great  Empress,  Maria  Theresa,  wrote  the  part  of 
Orpheus  for  a  contralto,  but  when  it  was  first  pro- 
duced in  Vienna  his  countrymen  criticised  his  work 
so  terribly  that  he  resolved  to  carry  the  opera  else- 
where. In  Paris,  then,  on  August  2d,  1774,  Gluck 
presented  **Orphee  et  Eurydice,"  adapted  from  the 
**Orfeo,'*  and  we  read — ''This  opera  made  a  pro- 
found impression  even  though  Gluck  was  compelled 
to  transpose  the  music  of  Orpheus  .  .  ,  as  there 
was  no  contralto  capable  of  taking  the  part."  Thus 
we  see  that  this  splendid  work  received  only  adverse 
criticism  until  the  music  of  Orpheus  was  transposed, 
then  came  the  ** profound  impression"  and  Gluck 's 
fame.  And  why  should  not  the  management  of  the 
Metropolitan  take  this  story  to  heart,  and  give  the 
part  to  a  man? 

Once  more,  who  is  to  blame  for  these  things! 
[We  know  that  the  stage  is  a  "business  prop- 
osition" and  that  the  box-office  goes  a  long 
way  toward  deciding  things  artistic.  We  are 
told,  however,  that  the  managers  are  not  only 
willing,  but  eager  to  give  the  people  what 
they  want  f  Are  we  to  think  then,  that  the  American 
audiences  are  so  uneducated,  so  uncultured,  that  they 
prefer  a  falsely  sentimentalized  play  to  a  truly 
strong  play?  That  a  masterpiece  has  to  be  played 
down  to  their  level — ^has  to  be  made  ''cute"  before 
they  can  enjoy  it?    This  is  truly  a  distressing  sug- 
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gestion,  a  thought  scarcely  to  be  entertained,  and 
yet? 

The  masculine  criticism  last  winter  was  generally 
— * '  Nice  little  show. ' '  The  feminine  criticism  varied 
a  little — *'0h,  it's  pretty  enough,  but  it's  almost 
maudlin;  the  Piper  ought  to  be  a  man."  *'0h,  the 
music  was  grand,  and  Orpheus  did  not  forget  to 
stride  but  once;  but  I  could  not  bear  it!"  *'0h,  it's 
wonderfully  set,  but  I  can't  imagine  why  they  make 
such  a  fuss  over  Rostand.  I  shall  have  to  read  the 
poem  to  find  out. ' '  Thus,  at  least  a  few  were  not  sat- 
isfied, so  that  it  could  not  have  been  entirely  the 
fault  of  the  audiences  that  these  masterpieces  were 
rendered  so  that  ''Orpheus"  was  unbearable,  that 
*'Chanticler"  was  ''cute,"  that  "The  Piper"  was 
"maudlin." 

Is  it  then  the  women  who  wish  to  take  the  parts  of 
men?  Has  their  art  so  palled  upon  them  that  they 
are  tired  of  being  true  artists  ?  Have  they  forgotten 
the  immortal  advice — 

"...  let  your  discretion  be  your  tutor  .  .  . 
that  you  o  'erstep  not  the  modesty  of  Nature  .  .  . 
though  it  make  the  unskillful  laugh,  cannot  but 
make  the  judicious  grieve ;  the  censure  of  which  one, 
must  in  your  allowance  o  'erweigh  a  whole  theatre  of 
others."  And,  finally — "  .  .  .  that  neither  having 
the  accent  of  Christians  nor  the  gait  of  Christian, 
pagan,  nor  man,  have  so  strutted  and  bellowed,  that 
I  have  thought  some  of  Nature's  journeymen  had 
made  men  and  had  not  made  them  well." 

Cannot  the  Press — the  McDowell  Club,  the  Drama 
League  protest?  Cannot  the  Artists  of  the  stage 
rebel?    Cannot  the  Managers  make  a  stand?    And 
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have  not  Authors  any  rights!  In  the  name  of  the 
Good,  the  Beautiful,  the  True,  let  the  Public  look  into 
these  things  and  find  some  remedy  so  that  we  Ameri- 
cans be  not  the  laughing  stock  of  all  civilized  peoples ! 

Sakah  Baenwell  Elliott. 


THE  AET  OF  PLAY  BEADING. 

IRY  few  people  are  able  to  see  a  com- 
pleted house  from  a  study  of  the  archi- 
tect's plans.  It  requires  a  special 
training.  Yet  I  have  known  many  a 
young  couple  after  one  experience  in 
building  to  devour  the  plans  of  other 
young  couples  with  relish  and  detailed  comprehen- 
sion. Lines  on  a  flat  piece  of  paper  had  come  to  have 
for  them  not  only  length  but  breadth  and  thickness. 
To  have  followed  one  house  carefully  from  the  plans 
on  blue  paper  to  the  finished  product  in  its  own  gar- 
den plot  had  endowed  them  with  a  special  kind  of 
imagination.    So  it  is  with  play  reading. 

A  house — ^it  is  true — can  be  finally  judged  only 
when  it  is  built,  a  play  when  it  is  played.  Certain 
things  appear  then  which  only  the  architect  saw,  and 
often — as  many  of  us  know  ruefully  enough — even 
the  architect  failed  to  visualize  completely.  But  in 
the  cases  where  he  is  entirely  successful,  there  are 
even  to  experienced  young  couples  many  surprises. 
They  knew,  for  instance,  just  how  the  stairs  came 
down  into  the  reception  hall,  but  they  had  not  sus- 
pected that  the  line  of  the  banister  rail  would  sweep 
out  so  gracefully  into  the  room,  and  that  the  newel 
post  would  give  just  the  finishing  touch  of  balance  to 
the  picture  disclosed  when  the  front  door  was  opened. 
They  had  figured  on  the  precise  slope  of  the  roof  but 
they  had  not  guessed  that  the  eaves  would  form  so 
good  an  opposition  with  the  horizontal  lines  of  the 
piazza,  and  that  the  row  of  adjoining  windows  would 
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break  the  monotony  at  just  the  precise  spot  where  it 
would,  while  giving  the  desired  variety,  draw  the  op- 
posing lines  into  composition.  Perhaps  only  an  archi- 
tect can  ever  see  such  definements  of  effort  before- 
hand. But  in  a  certain  neighborhood  I  know,  there 
are  young  couples,  who  have  so  developed  their  con- 
structive imagination  that  they  can  behold  almost  in 
entirety  a  finished  dwelling,  even  to  the  vines  grow- 
ing on  the  trellis  which  the  architect  had  not  put  in 
haphazard  merely  because  there  was  room  enough 
but  because  his  composition  demanded  it  at  that  par- 
ticular place.  These  people,  in  short,  can  give  to  an 
airy  nothing  a  local  habitation  and  a  name  by  reason 
of  the  fact  that  they  have  trained  themselves  to  do  so. 
The  reading  of  modern  plays  requires  just  the  same 
sort  of  training. 

When  about  twenty  years  ago  the  drama  began  to 
give  up  the  soliloquy  and  the  aside — together  with  all 
the  other  inheritances  of  the  platform  stage  of  the 
Elizabethans  and  of  the  opera  stage  which  suf- 
ficed succeeding  generations  until  Marie  Wilton  Ban- 
croft and  her  husband  brought  in  the  ''picture- 
frame"  stage — it  began  in  the  same  proportion  to 
make  a  special  demand  upon  the  imaginations  of  the 
play  readers.  The  aim  of  the  drama  then  became  to 
secure  a  complete  illusion  of  actual  life,  and  hence  it 
eliminated  everything  which  interfered  with  that  illu- 
sion. It  struck  out  those  two  devices  by  which  per- 
sons in  previous  plays  had  let  you  know  at  once 
everything  that  was  in  their  minds.  Thus  people  in  a 
play  ceased  to  be  the  immediately-comprehended, 
fully-embodied  people  of  a  novel,  and  it  required  a 
separate  work  of  the  imagination  for  the  reader  to 
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round  out  their  personalities.  I  do  not  of  course 
mean  to  say  that  a  play  bears  exactly  the  same  rela- 
tion to  a  novel  or  to  the  performance  of  that  play  as 
the  architect's  plans  bear  to  the  completed  house. 
But  the  analogy  is  a  good  one  in  many  of  its  aspects, 
and  the  two  of  them  I  wish  to  speak  of  in  particular 
have  already  been  suggested.  The  reading  of  a  mod- 
ern play  requires  visual  imagination,  and  it  is  a 
kind  of  imagination  obtained  only  by  special  exercise. 
Let  us  illustrate  by  the  two  plays  which  seem  to 
me  to  be  on  the  whole  the  highest  achievement  of 
English  drama— ** Othello"  and  "The  Second  Mrs. 
Tanqueray.'*  Both  possess  with  extraordinary  con- 
centration extraordinary  explicitness  of  statement; 
and  both  are  of  the  highest  tragic  type — if  anything 
"The  Second  Mrs.  Tanqueray'*  is  (the  literary  qual- 
ity apart)  even  higher  in  tragic  effect,  for  the  heroine 
fails  not  on  account  of  the  weakness  alone  of  her 
nature  but  as  much  on  account  of  its  good  qualities 
also.  Yet  what  a  vast  difference  there  is  in  the  effect 
of  the  two  plays  upon  any  but  a  trained  play-reader  I 
All  readers  of  average  cultivation  can  realize  the  full 
emotional  significance  of  "Othello;"  the  actual  per- 
formance but  increases  it  and  reveals  scarcely  any- 
thing unsuspected  at  home.  With  ' '  The  Second  Mrs. 
Tanqueray,"  however,  the  performance  provides 
new  values  and  new  significances  for  most  people.  It 
enlists  quite  a  new  emotional  response  in  all  but  the 
rare  few  who  were  unusually  endowed  with  visual 
imagination  in  the  first  place,  and  had  sharpened  that 
faculty  by  deliberate  and  long  experience.  In  the 
Shakespeare  play  everything  is  written  out  by  the 
profuse  employment  of  soliloquy  and  aside,  and  by 
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the  detailed  statement  of  the  emotions  the  characters 
are  experiencing.  Such  devices  the  latter  play  dis- 
cards, because  they  are  untrue  to  our  actual  habits  of 
speech,  and  the  object  of  the  modern  drama  is  to  pre- 
serve complete  illusion. 

Except  in  some  minor  technical  ways,  even  the  best 
Elizabethan  drama  differed  little  from  a  novel  writ- 
ten entirely  in  dialogue.  Everything  is  put  down 
fully  except — sometimes  to  modern  confusion — the 
stage  directions.  Hence,  to  read  an  Elizabethan  play 
is  not  like  putting  together  an  architect's  plans,  but 
rather  like  seeing  such  an  entire  model  as  is  nowa- 
days exhibited  in  a  museum  or  in  an  architect's 
showroom.  But  since  a  modern  play  is  intended  to 
be  built  up  by  actors  who  have  only  natural  speech 
to  work  with  and  who  must  handle  their  emotions  in 
a  natural  fashion,  and  since  we  consider  it  undra- 
matic  for  one  actor  to  wait  idly  around  while  another 
ventilates  his  ideas  or  emotions,  much  remains  un- 
written which  in  the  earlier  play  was  expressed.  We 
have  passed  the  day — if  such  days  ever  were — when 
people  gave  full  and  complete  verbal  expressions  to 
their  feelings;  and  even  in  the  modern  novel  no- 
body ever  talks  himself  out — the  reader  is  told  the 
emotions  of  the  characters,  not  by  their  speech,  but 
by  the  author's  narrative  about  the  speakers.  Yet 
the  Elizabethan  drama  was  at  its  best  when  it  was 
doing  precisely  what  the  modern  play  seeks  not  to 
do — when  the  characters  were  telling  you  explicitly 
in  words  the  emotions  they  were  experiencing.  Now 
when  the  stage  is  fully  lighted,  emotion  is  largely  left 
— as  it  is  in  life — to  facial  expression,  to  gesture,  and 
to  movement.    The  playwright  rarely  indicates  facial 
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expression  on  paper,  at  the  most  only  enough  to  pre- 
vent misunderstanding;  the  other  two  devices  he 
commits  to  a  stage  direction.  And  stage  directions 
do  not  make  emotional  reading  except  to  the  reader 
furnished  with  a  visual  imagination.  If  Shakes- 
peare were  writing  a  play  according  to  the  demands 
of  modern  technique,  he  would  strike  out  altogether 
many  of  his  most  imaginative  passages  because  they 
stop  the  action  dead,  and  for  many  of  his  most  emo- 
tional passages  he  would  substitute  a  stage  direc- 
tion. He,  so  accomplished  in  the  existent  technique 
of  his  day,  would  perceive  readily  enough  that  to  epit- 
omize an  emotional  state  in  a  gesture  or  a  word  is 
what  makes  an  actor  or  a  playwright  good  nowa- 
days. But  this  short-hand,  condensed,  staccato  kind 
of  writing — ^however  effective  on  the  stage — con- 
veys little  to  the  untrained  reader. 

Theatrical  people  have  a  saying  that  modem  plays 
which  make  good  reading  make  poor  acting.  This  is 
not  entirely  so — as  the  best  plays  of  Wilde,  Jones, 
and  Pinero  testify — but  the  saying  is  largely  true 
when  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  average  play  reader 
which  is  in  question.  The  explicitness  which  is  re- 
quired to  make  a  play  good  reading  for  him  unfits  it 
for  the  stage.  Even  for  playwrights  like  Wilde  and 
Gilbert  and  Pinero,  who  have  been  able  to  combine 
high  literary  excellence  with  dramatic  technique, 
there  is  a  sadly  limited  circle  of  readers.  A  play  like 
"The  Piper,'*  composed  according  to  a  formula  now 
entirely  archaic  in  stage  plays,  has  probably  found 
more  readers  in  one  year  than  Pinero  with  all  his 
masterly  series  put  together.  Plays  like  Shaw's, 
which  on  getting  to  the  stage  proved  for  the  most 
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part  but  brilliant  dialogue  without  dramatic  point, 
have  been  far  more  widely  read  than  Wilde's,  whose 
even  more  brilliant  wit  was  generally  kept  within 
strict  dramatic  limits.  All  this  means  that  the  ability 
to  read  understandingly  a  play  of  modem  technique 
is  extremely  rare. 

It  is  rare,  however,  merely  because  the  visual  im- 
agination of  the  reader  has  not  been  cultivated.  It 
may  be  that  like  the  musical  ear  this  faculty  can 
never  be  really  created — although  one  needs  only  to 
watch  any  children's  game  for  five  minutes  to  know 
that  it  is  practically  never  lacking  entirely ;  it  would 
seem,  too,  that  the  faculty  can  never  exist  in  absolute 
perfection — for  plays  even  of  the  best  playwrights 
fail  in  effect;  but  it  can,  at  least,  be  trained  with 
amazing  simplicity  to  amazing  efficiency.  To  return 
to  my  architectural  analogy — one  set  of  plans  thor- 
oughly studied  makes  all  other  plans  capable  of  vis- 
ualization, and  it  takes  but  one  play  thoroughly  di- 
gested to  put  the  reader  on  the  highroad  to  appre- 
hending all  plays  with  visual  imagination.  And  the 
one  process  is  like  the  other — it  is  laborious  and 
minute  but  it  can  be  absorbingly  interesting. 

The  easiest  and  best  way  is  to  put  into  rehearsal  a 
play  you  have  never  seen  acted.  However  apparent- 
ly barren  in  verbal  expression,  the  play  grows  at 
once  rich  in  human  values  when  the  reaction  of  one 
living  personality  upon  another  becomes  visible.  You 
hear  certain  words  spoken  to  you,  you  have  certain 
words  to  reply;  but  it  is  necessary  first  to  have  re- 
sponded to  the  speaker  in  thoughts  and  in  feelings. 
iWhat  are  the  thoughts  and  feelings  which  presently 
find  utterance  in  the  prescribed  reply!    All  at  once 
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the  character,  whose  mere  words  you  have  mastered 
in  parrot  fashion,  becomes,  though  still  elusive — 
alive ;  acquires  a  mind  and  a  heart.  The  moment  this 
idea  is  grasped— that  the  dialogue  of  a  play  is  but 
the  worded  reaction  of  one  person  upon  another — 
the  whole  matter  takes  on  a  different  significance. 
A  college  student  who  played  last  year  in  an  old 
English  play  which  made  the  dryest  of  reading,  said 
to  me :  *'I  can  now  read  into  all  those  old  plays  the 
human  element  which  before  I  could  see  only  in 
Shakespeare,  merely  because  his  words  seemed  alive 
and  the  others  dead.  In  spite  of  the  language,  they 
deal  with  the  same  sort  of  people  having  the  same 
sort  of  emotions.'^  His  experience  is  the  common 
one — if  the  play  is  there,  it  is  there  no  matter  what 
the  language  is.  Indeed  it  is  not  until  a  person  re- 
hearses a  play,  or  reads  it  aloud,  attempting  to  vi- 
talize the  characters,  that  he  perceives  at  all  what  is 
the  fundamental  thing — the  reaction  of  one  person- 
ality— or  one  thought  and  emotion  upon  another.  I 
am  speaking  of  course  of  the  average  person,  but 
if  this  statement  seems  nonsensical  to  you,  try  it  and 
see.  It  will  surprise  you  to  find  how  little  you  have 
grasped  a  speech  in  a  play  or  book  until  you  have 
felt,  imagined,  or  reasoned  aloud  with  it  step  by  step 
as  it  feels,  imagines,  or  reasons. 

The  next  best  way  to  rehearsing  is  thus  to  read 
aloud.  Here,  however,  you  must  provide  a  substitute 
for  a  group  of  persons  sustaining  actual  physical  re- 
lations with  each  other  in  space.  You  must  map  out 
in  your  mind  the  location  of  the  people  on  the  stage 
and  see  them  moving  around  as  a  group.  This  all 
seems  so  mechanical  as  to  be  not  worth  the  doing; 
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yet  it  is  the  lack  of  this  very  apprehension  which  de- 
stroys the  appreciation  of  a  play.  A  very  discerning 
reader  said  to  me  once:  "I  should  like  reading  a 
good  play  if  it  were  not  for  the  interfering  stage  di- 
rections." He  did  not  understand  that  a  play  pri- 
marily presents  action,  and  that  unless  you  see  the 
positions  and  movements  of  the  people  on  the  stage 
you  cannot  see  the  play;  and  that  their  movements 
and  pantomine  are  often — especially  in  the  best  mod- 
ern plays — ^more  vital  than  the  words.  ''Dialogue  is 
child's  play,"  said  Boucicault — and  he  was  many 
years  ago — **I  write  that  last  of  all."  Students  who 
had  read  plays  in  a  college  course  merely  as  narra- 
tives and  not  as  specimens  of  a  particular  form,  were 
much  surprised  to  perceive  that  a  dreary  old  Moral- 
ity like  *  *  Ever jTnan, "  when  embodied  by  living  fig- 
ures moving  about  in  a  localized  place  became  also 
invested  with  life.  They  had  failed  to  perceive  it 
merely  because  in  reading  they  had  failed  to  give  the 
persons  of  the  play  position  and  motion. 

Having  done  this  by  a  deliberate  exertion  of  the 
visual  imagination,  it  is  necessary  to  take  the  second 
step.  This  is  to  remember  always  that  nothing  is 
ever  said  which  does  not  produce  some  effect,  ration- 
al or  emotional,  upon  every  one  who  hears  it.  What 
is  this  effect?  Given  as  much  of  the  characteriza- 
tion as  has  already  been  discerned,  how  will  this  per- 
son react  upon  the  utterance  ?  People  always  forget 
that  what  makes  characters  speak  in  plays  is  the 
same  as  that  which  makes  them  speak  in  life.  If  this, 
too,  seems  nonsense,  watch  a  group  of  amateurs  re- 
hearsing. Each  stands  vacantly  while  he  is  being 
spoken  to,  waiting  for  the  cue  to  recite  his  lines ;  he 
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has  no  notion  of  listening  or  thinking  along  with  the 
other  speaker. 

But  you  will  say,  all  this  is  a  lot  of  work.  I  should 
not  have  time  to  do  anything  else  if  I  did  this  with 
all  plays.  Yes,  it  takes  a  great  deal  of  time  and  a 
great  deal  of  delicate  analysis.  But  if  you  do  it  with 
one  play  you  will  never  have  to  do  it  so  thoroughly 
again.  After  that  the  process  becomes  more  and 
more  instinctive.  But  until  you  do  it  deliberately 
and  minutely  once,  you  can  never  become  a  capable 
play  reader. 

It  may  be  thought  offhand  that  these  two  processes 
will  of  themselves  accompany  any  intelligent  reading 
of  plays.  But  the  case  is  far  different.  In  the  well- 
nigh  endless  procession  of  Shakespeare  commenta- 
tors those  who  have  not  criticised  his  work  from  the 
standpoint  of  mere  narrative  in  blank- verse  dialogue 
can  be  counted  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand.  The  ab- 
surdities and  inadequacies  of  the  purely  literary 
criticism  of  Shakespeare  are  obvious  to  any  dra- 
matic critic.  It  is  the  same  with  the  prose  plays  of 
our  own  day.  Most  of  the  reviewers  of  the  public 
press  criticise  plays  as  if  they  were  stories  merely, 
and  not  works  of  a  certain  kind  demanding  a  par- 
ticular technique  because  intended  to  be  acted.  Most 
of  them  are  unable  to  discern  the  limitations  of  dra- 
matic forces.  It  was  noticeable,  for  instance,  that 
many  of  the  critics  of  Shaw's  "Plays  Pleasant  and 
Unpleasant"  spoke  of  *'Mrs.  Warren's  Profession" 
as  the  play  most  likely  to  be  actable,  merely  because 
it  contained  an  idea  intellectually  dramatic  and  pow- 
erful.  In  reality  it  was  the  least  susceptible  of  stage- 
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embodiment.  Had  they  taught  themselves  to  read 
plays  seeing  people  moving  around  in  space  and 
emotionally  responsive  to  everything  they  heard, 
these  critics  would  have  perceived  that  the  play 
could  not  be  presented  successfully.  Its  principal 
scenes  are  dualogues  between  Mrs.  Warren  and  her 
daughter,  who  as  acting  parts  are  mutually  incom- 
patible. The  two  of  them  fire  antiphonally  long 
speeches  at  each  other ;  but  one  set  is  torn  bleeding 
from  the  heart  of  Mrs.  Warren's  passionate  experi- 
ence, and  the  other  issues  from  the  head  out  of  her 
daughter's  cold  theories;  thus  neither  person  is  able 
without  dramatic  interference  to  react  upon  the 
words  of  the  other  during  all  the  lengthy  periods  of 
their  holding  forth.  On  the  other  hand,  not  one 
critic — as  far  as  the  writer  can  remember — discerned 
that  "Widower's  Houses"  was  in  many  respects  the 
most  actable  play  of  them  all. 

There  is  another  theatrical  saying — "only  actors 
can  write  plays" — which  is  also  abundantly  dis- 
proved by  stage  history.  But  if  what  I  have  said 
be  true,  it  will  be  apparent  that  only  actors  can  read 
them  intelligently.  A  reader  must,  in  short,  be 
something  of  an  actor  to  project  as  on  a  stage  a  little 
restricted  world  and  its  inhabitants.  Fortunately, 
however,  the  acting  instinct  is  universal  in  all  of  us, 
or  was  so  when  we  were  children.  It  can  be  recap- 
tured again  by  a  continued  and  well-directed  effort. 
That  it  sharpens  the  discernment,  quickens  emo- 
tional response,  broadens  human  sympathy,  and  en- 
riches life — that  it  is,  in  brief,  one  of  the  means  of 
culture  and  of  the  sources  of  joy — seems  to  have 
been  overlooked  by  the  English-speaking  world,  and 
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all  our  education  so  far  from  fostering  seems  de- 
structive of  it.  But  its  repression  is,  fortunately 
also,  one  of  the  few  induced  by  our  modern  system 
of  education  from  which  a  man  may  recover.  No 
one  need  despair  of  obtaining  as  much  enjoyment 
from  reading  a  play  as  from  reading  a  novel,  and 
many  may  hope  to  obtain  more,  because  of  their 
greater  imaginative  co-operation  with  what  they 
read,  if  they  set  about  it  in  the  right  fashion. 

Lastly,  after  this  ability  is  obtained,  a  play  should 
be  read  at  a  single  sitting.  A  play  is  not  like  a 
novel — it  allows  no  shift  in  the  point  of  view;  it 
does  not  go  back  and  forth ;  and,  most  important  of 
all  to  the  reader,  it  never  recapitulates.  Thus,  to  get 
its  full  effect  you  must  remember  everything,  and 
must  remain  in  the  mood  into  which  it  has  thrown 
you.  A  play  is  meant  to  be  apprehended  all  at  once. 
The  *'two  hours'  traffic  on  the  stage'*  is  so  sharply 
concentrated  that  it  does  not  admit  of  much  inter- 
ruption. 

It  requires,  then,  three  things  in  order  that  a 
reader  should  do  justice  to  a  play.  He  must  per- 
ceive action,  he  must  perceive  that  the  characters 
constantly  react  upon  one  another,  he  must  keep  the 
mood  the  play  imparts  unbroken  until  the  end.  If 
he  does  these,  only  then  will  he  be  a  capable  reader. 

And  any  student  of  the  drama  knows  that  the 
play  reader  is  a  very  important  person.  The  future 
of  the  American  theater  lies  in  his  hands.  Only 
those  nations  which  have  a  habit  of  reading  plays — 
removing  them  thus  from  the  deceiving  glamour  of 
the  actor's  personality  and  of  scenic  investiture — 
have  been  able  to  banish  all  the  absurdities  and 
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conventions  and  theatrical  falsities  which  have  been 
from  time  immemorial  tolerated  on  the  stage  because 
they  afford  emotions.  It  may  not  be,  as  Henry 
Arthur  Jones  once  said,  the  test  of  a  play  that  it 
produce  on  reading  it  at  home  as  much  thrill  and 
emotion  as  it  produced  in  the  theater.  That  is, 
after  all,  allowing  too  little  to  the  actor's  art.  It  is 
almost  like  saying  you  should  hear  music  by  reading 
the  score.  A  Beethoven  could  do  so  with  almost  as 
much  enjoyment  as  an  orchestra  could  afford,  but 
most  people  can  never  hope  for  that.  For  a  reader 
with  enough  visual  imagination  to  read  a  play  under- 
standingly,  however,  there  will  be  much  of  the  same 
thrill  and  of  the  same  emotion.  Only  when  plays  are 
generally  read  in  America  as  they  are  read  in  France 
and  Germany  can  we  have  a  good  American  drama ; 
but  unless  it  is  with  a  proper  sense  of  the  limitations 
of  verbal  expression  which  modern  technique  im- 
poses and  with  the  proper  visualization,  we  shall 
make  little  headway. 

Algernon  Tassin. 


MUSIC  AND  THE  POETIC  AND  REALISTIC 
STYLES  IN  DRAMA. 

kO  SAY  that  music  is  the  most  ideal  of 
the  arts,  the  only  purely  ideal  art,  were 
to  say  nothing  new  or  original. 

The  other  arts  of  painting  and  sculp- 
ture deal  first  with  the  external  beauty 
of  form,  the  beauty  of  a  particular  man- 
ifestation of  existence.  If  one  is  to  paint  a  picture 
of  the  emotion  of  fresh  joy  and  gladness,  one  must 
present  a  phenomenon  of  it :  nymphs  dancing,  rural 
sport,  a  spring  landscape,  young  animals.  In  the  art 
of  words  it  is  by  expressing  objects  and  concepts 
that  one  appeals  to  the  intellectual  and  emotional 
faculties  aimed  at.  The  emotional  effect  is  produced 
in  part  by  the  musical  qualities  of  the  word,  but 
largely  by  the  connotation,  the  association  that  sur- 
rounds the  object  or  concept  chosen ;  as,  for  instance, 
the  effect  of  fresh  joy  and  gladness  that  breathes  in 
the  word  spring. 

Music  begins  at  the  other  end.  Its  method  is 
wider  and  more  elemental.  Music  expresses  the  beau- 
tiful eternity ;  it  is  the  manifestation  of  the  general, 
not  of  a  particular  phenomenon  of  beauty,  not  of  a 
particular  appearance  out  of  the  general  existence. 
The  lower  forms  of  music  are  those  that  set  out  sole- 
ly to  imitate  phenomena ;  to  render  battles,  storms, 
cathedral  bells.  I  tried  on  one  occasion  a  theme  of 
Beethoven's — from  the  Ninth  Symphony — on  some 
ten  or  twelve  people.    To  each,  when  pushed  to  a 
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definite  concept,  it  furnished  a  suggestion  in  accord 
with  his  nature:  spring  fields,  people  at  a  fair,  the 
happy  heart,  a  festival,  a  dance  of  wood  gods  in  Ar- 
cady.  So  we  come  again,  from  the  opposite  direction, 
to  the  idea  of  fresh  joy  and  gladness. 

Music  taken  with  the  word  has  a  loosening  effect 
that  widens  the  word's  meaning.  The  presence  of 
the  rhythm — ^which  seems  to  be  the  primal  force  in 
music — ^brings  us  back  to  an  elemental  basis,  the 
pulse,  the  heart-beat;  and  following  the  excitement 
of  the  rhythm,  those  other  excitements  of  music  ap- 
pear, and  bring  to  us  a  comprehensiveness  that  seems 
to  take  us  beyond  the  mere  word  or  concept  and  into 
the  very  life  of  the  thing  expressed.  The  music 
around  the  word  loosens  our  emotional  faculties  to 
assist  the  intellectual  in  exhausting  the  content  of  the 
idea  to  be  conveyed.  The  word  behind  the  music 
defines  the  emotion,  gives  point  to  the  general  idea 
expressed. 

The  Greeks,  in  that  large  sanity  and  adaptation 
of  theirs,  employed  music,  as  we  know,  very  exten- 
sively in  their  theatres  to  reinforce  the  effect  of  the 
words.  One  might  say,  perhaps,  that  sometimes  they 
used  words  to  point  the  meaning  of  the  music.  At 
any  rate  there  are  times  when,  to  my  mind  at  least, 
the  reserve,  the  marble-like  surface  of  Greek  tragic 
poetry  is  due  partly  to  the  fact  that  the  poet  could 
rely  on  the  note  following  after  the  word  to  convey 
the  full  burden  of  his  idea.  One  may  speak  quietly 
of  one*s  desire  so  long  as  the  flutes  sing  of  passion 
and  despair,  "the  woes  of  dying  lovers.** 

Music  indeed  taken  by  itself  tends  to  bring  about 
a  sort  of  tragic  struggle.   For  each  of  us  is  filled  with 
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two  spirits:  one  is  the  individual — the  Apollonian, 
as  Nietzsche  would  say — ^which  strives  to  know,  to 
master,  to  bound  itself,  to  establish  its  identity  in 
the  universe;  the  other  is  that  elemental  impulse — 
the  Dionysian — toward  the  universal,  which  would  be 
boundless,  en  rapport  with  ecstasy,  chaotic,  free. 
Music  tends  to  expand  our  elemental  impulses,  our 
emotional  selves,  and  to  appear  to  us  in  terms  of  our 
unsatisfied  desires  and  longings;  and  thus  to  bring 
about  a  strife  between  the  individual  that  tries  to 
define  itself  and  the  instinct  that  longs  for  freedom. 
It  is  interesting  to  recall  that,  in  our  chaotic  and  un- 
bounded century,  this  strife  at  the  heart  of  man  (to 
know  oneself  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  to  be 
free)  has  found  its  most  adequate  expression  in 
music.  Wagner  has  reached  thousands  to  whom  Ib- 
sen is  still  an  alien. 

In  our  great  dramatic  period  the  poetic  style  took 
the  entire  burden  upon  itself.  The  music  of  the  Eliz- 
abethan verse  must  do  the  work  that  the  Dionysian 
pipes  and  the  stately  verses  shared  between  them. 

Obviously  poetry  is  the  art  most  nearly  akin 
to  music.  The  regularity  of  rhythm — that  fun- 
damental distinction  between  poetry  and  prose 
— connects  verse  with  that  faithful  register  of 
our  moods,  the  beating  heart;  and  the  audible 
harmonies  of  tone  in  the  syllables  chosen  give 
the  poetry  a  possible  existence  independent  of 
its  meaning;  though  music  may  not  be,  as 
Walter  Pater  claims,  its  first  requirement.  The 
poetic  intention  is  to  redeem  the  falsity  of  the  prose 
fact.  Perhaps  it  is  true  that  for  us,  as  vital  beings, 
a  fact  loses  its  truth  as  it  nears  the  prosaic.    To  say 
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that  there  were  crocuses  in  the  grass  is  to  tell  but 
half  the  truth,  which  is  that 

"at  their  feet  the  crocus  brake  like  fire/' 

The  poetic  intention  is  to  say  the  truth  in  such  a 
way  that  we  may  be  aroused  to  receive  it  with  all  our 
faculties,  imagination,  enthusiasm,  delight  or  de- 
spair, as  well  as  with  the  bare  reason.  Thus  to  some 
extent  the  poetic  vehicle  does  for  the  concept  what 
music  might  do,  in  opening  the  way  to  its  reception. 

The  Elizabethan  drama,  for  all  its  faults  of  bom- 
bast and  ranting  and  recurrent  insularity,  has  in  gen- 
eral the  intention  of  universality,  of  widening  the 
content  and  significance  of  the  problem  presented. 
It  has  that  noble  heart  of  Spencer's 

"that  harbors  virtuous  thought, 
And  is  with  child  of  glorious  great  intent". 

This  ambitious  intent  is  conveyed  to  us  by  means 
of  the  poetic  style,  which,  with  its  imagery  and  orna- 
mentation, its  rhythm  and  harmony,  is  to  insure  in 
us  a  complete  receptiveness.    When  Hamlet  says : 

"If  thou  didst  ever  hold  me  in  thy  heart. 
Absent  thee  from  felicity  awhile, 
And  in  this  harsh  world  draw  thy  breath  in  pain, 
To  tell  my  story," 

we  know  that  what  Hamlet  means  is  that  Horatio 
should  refrain  from  suicide,  and  live  to  tell  the  facts 
about  Hamlet;  but  we  have  received  more  than  the 
mere  idea.  We  perceive  the  quality  of  the  scholar 
and  prince,  what  at  this  supreme  moment  he  means 
and  is.  The  fact  of  the  physical  incident  of  death  is 
forgotten  in  the  presence  of  the  vital  beauty  and  sig- 
nificance of  the  scene.  We  die  indeed  with  Hamlet ; 
but  we  glory  in  the  range  of  understanding  and  the 
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vision  granted  us,  and  thus  achieve  that  metaphysi- 
cal comfort  of  the  philosophers. 

Nowadays  in  our  serious  realistic  drama  all  the 
people  seem  doomed  to  monosyllabic  ends.  A  gasp, 
a  word  or  two,  a  glance — and  the  art  of  suggestion, 
now  in  vogue,  enters  to  do  the  rest.  No 
doubt  this  expresses  many  deaths  with  per- 
fect truth,  but  of  some  deaths  surely  it  is 
but  partially  true.  That  inner  tumult,  that  su- 
preme significance  that  rise  at  the  moment,  must 
surely  sometimes  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  need  a 
poetic  heightening  of  style  to  make  them  wholly  ours. 

Unfortunately  the  English  poetic  drama  of  our 
time  is  more  of  a  hindrance  than  a  help  in  the  de- 
velopment of  a  heightened  medium  of  expression. 
The  verse,  if  not  archaic,  imitative,  scholarly,  is  apt 
to  be  narrative  or  lyrical,  rarely  dramatic.  The  poet 
learns  his  business  of  books  and  of  his  lyre.  To  write 
drama  he  must  be,  what  they  used  to  say  of  Aristip- 
pus,  mother-taught,  taught  of  life,  the  mother  of  all 
drama. 

"Lyeth  as  quiet  as  mown  grass  at  even" 

is  an  exquisite  line,  in  harmony,  in  image  and  in 
rhythm;  but  it  is  lyrical,  not  dramatic,  as  Mr.  Phil- 
lips  himself  must  feel.  Audiences,  too,  and  actors, 
often,  have  come  to  regard  verse  as  unnatural.  Much 
of  it  is.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  nothing 
that  in  vital  moments  is  so  deeply  natural  as  verse. 
There  is  nothing  that  so  fully  expresses  the  mood, 
the  idea,  the  emotion,  that  together  compose  and  con- 
stitute the  moment. 

"My  mother  had  a  maid  call'd  Barbara ; 
She  was  in  love;  and  he  she  loved  proved  mad. 
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And  did  forsake  her :  she  had  a  song  of  Willow, 
An  old  thing  'twas,  but  it  expressed  her  fortune. 
And  she  died  singing  it;  that  song,  tonight. 
Will  not  go  from  my  mind ;  I  have  much  to  do, 
But  to  go  hang  my  head  all  at  one  side, 
And  sing  it,  like  poor  Barbara." 
"Odi  et  amo.  Quare  id  faciam,  fortasse  requiris. 
Nescio,  sed  fieri  sentio  et  excrucior." 
"Nessun  maggior  dolore 
Che  ricordarsi  del  tempo  felice 
Nella  Miseria." 

Could  anything  be  more  natural,  more  deeply  nat- 
ural, than  those  verses? 

And  nothing  can  be  more  truly  simple,  more  or- 
ganically— to  use  a  chemical  term — simple,  than 
verse  when  it  wills  so  to  be. 

"Parle-lui  tous  Us  jours  des  vertiis  de  son  pere, 
Et  quelquefois  aussi  parle-lui  de  sa  mere". 

"Natus  parenti 
Oscula  conprensis  auribus  eripiet," 

"And  never  lifted  up  a  single  stone." 

Surely  unnaturalness  and  complexity  in  verse  are 
avoidable  enough. 

Eealism  professes  to  reproduce  life  as  it  is;  by 
which  it  means  to  say  that  it  photographs  the 
exterior  manifestations  of  life,  and  avoids  portray- 
ing what  ears  and  eyes  alone  may  not  experience. 
Eealism  is  the  scientific  spirit  treading  the  boards. 

The  realistic  drama,  then,  is  forced  to  leave  to  the 
imagination  all  that  in  life  is  not  expressed  in  words 
or  acts.  We  are  accustomed  to  think  that  the  poetic 
drama  requires  of  the  audience  more  imagination.  In 
reality  though  the  poetic  may  require  a  higher  flight 
at  the  time,  the  amount  of  imagination  demanded  for 
a  true  understanding  of  the  theme  is  not  so  great  as 
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it  is  in  the  realistic.  To  take  an  example,  it  is  easier 
to  follow  the  closet  scene  with  all  the  ecstasy  of 
Hamlet's  words  to  his  mother,  than  it  is  to  follow 
Oswald  and  Mrs.  Alving.  The  torture,  the  tender- 
ness, the  ecstasy,  the  fantasy,  that  fill  Hamlet's  soul 
are  there  for  anyone  to  see :  in  the  case  of  Oswald  we 
can  only  surmise,  though  his  mood  is  perhaps  as  com- 
plex as  Hamlet's.  The  average  man  does  not  greatly 
surmise;  what  is  provided  he  takes,  and  goes  no 
further. 

In  realistic  drama  the  present  medium  of  expres- 
sion, the  language  put  into  the  mouths  of  the  char- 
acters, is  tentative.  William  Vaughn  Moody  tried 
honorably,  and  failed;  Henry  Arthur  Jones'  talk  is 
commonplace;  Pinero's,  except  when  his  naughty 
people  have  the  floor,  is  apt  to  be  thin.  The  realistic 
method  is  to  reproduce  the  very  surface  of  what  peo- 
ple say.  But  language  at  best  mocks  the  meaning 
of  our  hearts.  We  are  powerless  behind  the  symbol 
that  is  supposed  to  express  the  living  thought.  Hence 
that  frequent  feeling  of  barrenness  in  these  dramas ; 
as  in  Ibsen,  where  there  are  times,  even  on  the  stage, 
when  the  characters  seem  to  be  smothering  them- 
selves, hiding  the  glow  and  stress  of  their  expe- 
rience behind  a  photographic  lif emask  of  words. 

The  realistic  drama — as  the  term  is  used  at  pres- 
ent— is  limited  in  range.  It  has  in  fact  two  courses 
open.  One  is  to  confine  itself  to  situations  and  prob- 
lems that  are  easily  perceptible  through  the  medium 
of  speech  as  we  actually  hear  it  and  of  acts  that  are 
fairly  usual.  Here  realism  is  in  its  element.  The 
other  course  is  to  risk  undertaking  situations  and 
problems  that  the  externals  of  actual  life  can  but 
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faintly  reflect.  Here  realism  is  put  to  shifts ;  it  elim- 
inates, denies,  psychologizes,  turns  surgeon.  It  em- 
ploys the  scientific  optimism  which  hopes  to  explain 
all  things.  The  effect  is  often  logical,  scientific ;  but, 
in  the  rank  and  file  of  eternal  values,  barren  and 
meager.  The  dislike  for  the  realistic  drama  felt  by 
many  persons — and  those  not  worshippers  of  the  il- 
lusory— is  due  to  this:  this  arrogant  paucity,  this 
assurance  that  whatever  has  been  undertaken — re- 
morse, longing  for  the  sea,  passion,  idealism,  for  in- 
stance— ^has  been  expressed  completely  and  conclu- 
sively. Such  persons  take  these  human  tides — re- 
morse, longing  for  the  sea,  passion,  idealism,  for  in- 
stance— in  good  faith ;  and  think  them  related  widely 
and  mysteriously  to  the  eternal  and  universal  as  well 
as  to  hereditary  impulses  and  nervous  ganglia.  They 
would  feel  certain  that  the  appeal  of  Oedipus  Rex 
is  of  more  universal  application  and  capacity  than 
that  of  *  *  Ghosts ; ' '  despite  the  myth  of  the  oracle  in 
Sophocles,  and  the  plausible  actuality  of  Ibsen's 
heredity. 

Following  this  scientific  bent,  the  realists  have 
pursued  a  relentless  technique  that  again  sets  limita- 
tions around  their  work.  Surely  the  great  and  wise 
technique,  the  architektone,  in  drama  has  one  end; 
which  is  to  achieve  the  greatest  result  possible,  of 
power  and  breadth  of  appeal  and  application.  It 
vaunteth  not  itself.  But  in  these  technical  exploits 
of  our  day  one  may  often  see  a  hand  dressing  and  un- 
dressing the  people,  sorting  essentials  and  unessen- 
tials,  winding  and  unwinding — the  Master  of  the 
Show  is  on  the  alert.  And  one  knows  that  every 
breath  to  be  uttered  is  to  help  blow  up  the  bag  that 
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is  to  burst  at  the  end.  In  Ibsen,  and  not  rarely,  we 
feel  as  if  we  were  watching  a  game  of  chess  with 
mortals  for  the  chessmen.  One  may  watch  the  game 
go  forward  with  delight,  but  it  is  more  often  than  not 
the  delight  of  the  specialist.  No  personage  in  the 
play  finds  time  to  stop  a  moment  for  an  aimless  folly 
or  for  some  inconsequent  pleasantry  that  has  no 
bearing  on  the  theme.  All  that  the  characters  do  and 
say  is  necessary ;  they  live  and  they  speak  in  line  to 
one  end.  And  they  speak  with  a  sort  of  uncanny  in- 
evitability; seeming  to  be  possessed  by  devils  who 
drive  them  to  say  precisely  those  words  and  to  do 
precisely  those  deeds  that  will  contribute  to  our 
theme  and  purpose.  Hedda  Gabler  is  stript  and 
shorn  for  the  surgeon.  We  are  told  from  time  to 
time  by  the  other  persons  of  the  play  that  she  is  fas- 
cinating, alluring;  we  must  take  it  on  faith,  for  she 
has  no  time  now  to  be  so.  In  ''Ghosts"  one  accepts 
more  readily  this  obvious  mission  of  every  detail; 
concentration  is  necessary  in  this  intensity  of  the 
final  moment.  But  poor  little  Nora  can  eat  only 
enough  of  the  macaroons  to  show  that  she  is  a  liar, 
and  may  dance  only  so  many  steps  as  at  that  moment 
the  drama  itself  needs  to  advance.  This  is  amazing 
mathematics,  titanic  architecture,  if  only  one  could 
be  satisfied  with  problems  and  plans  without  the 
stars  and  spires.  Such  stripping  to  one  purpose, 
such  automatic  certainty  as  is  imposed  upon  them, 
may  have  its  technical  brilliance  and  its  problematic 
function,  but  it  limits  necessarily  the  roundness  of 
conception,  the  appeal,  and  the  significance,  of  the 
characters. 
Serious  realism  at  this  present  stage  seems  again 
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to  have  limited  itself  by  marking  out  for  its  en- 
deavor the  darker  paths  of  life.  The  scientific  spirit 
seems  helpless  in  the  face  of  joy  and  faith.  Alas, 
those  darker  paths  are  not  the  road  to  Eome  I  The 
deep  power  of  joy  that  Wordsworth  sang,  is  spread 
in  commonalty  wide  enough  to  rule  the  world.  Men 
still  refuse  to  generalize  upon  the  base,  the  hideous. 
Only  the  beautiful,  the  good,  men  feel,  the  halohaga- 
thon,  is  creative,  and  enters  into  the  universal  and 
eternal.  This  beauty  and  good  is  inherent  in  all 
themes,  tragic  and  comic ;  because  the  will  to  live,  to 
taste  experience,  is  our  first  and  most  buoyant  in- 
stinct, whatever  our  lives  may  be.  Its  evidence  in 
drama  depends  on  the  treatment.  The  law  of  hered- 
ity— the  visitation  of  the  father's  sins  upon  the  chil- 
dren— when  given  a  wider  treatment  achieves  its 
wider  import:  it  safeguards  the  race,  it  is  terrible, 
beautiful  and  wise.  In  the  hands  of  the  realist,  it 
crushes  one  man,  is  hideous,  appalling,  unjust.  Real- 
ism has  taken  too  thoroughly  that  advice  of  Virgil's 
to  the  farmer — laudato  ingentia  rura,  exiguum  colito 
— and  has  cultivated  small  fields  too  thoroughly.  The 
limitation  of  the  method,  then,  comes  partly  from  the 
fact  that,  by  its  scrupulous  photography  and  scien- 
tific detail,  it  accents  the  particular  manifestation 
rather  than  the  idea,  the  phenomenon  rather  than  its 
eternal  content  and  significance.  It  tends  to  limit 
the  application  of  its  problem. 

This  is  no  arraignment  of  the  realistic  drama.  All 
must  recognize  the  serviceability  of  a  patient  and 
faithful  realism  to  the  world.  The  point  here  is,  that 
the  realistic  method  so  far  is  tentative,  experimental ; 
and  that  to  insist  on  its  supremacy  and  its  adoption, 
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is  to  limit  the  drama  in  range  and  in  that  direct  and 
universal  ideality  that  may  become  almost  musical. 

The  end  of  drama  is  to  furnish  us  with  exercise  in 
living,  to  supply  experiences,  to  patch  out  our  lives 
as  it  were.  In  the  manuscript  of  our  lives  it  may 
fill  a  blank  page  sometimes,  or  right  a  passage  for 
which  we  had  lost  the  key.  To  come  from  the  theatre 
with  an  analysis,  a  classification,  is  but  to  have  piled 
the  fagots;  the  imaginative  life  alone  can  light  the 
fire. 

Whatever,  then,  in  drama  tends  to  include  the  life 
of  the  spectator  with  the  life  of  the  play,  to  coax 
him  into  that  desertion  of  himself,  that  collapse  of 
his  ego,  as  Nietzsche  would  say,  which  leads  to  the 
fullest  sympathy  and  enjoyment;  whatever  sets 
free  that  infectious  life  in  all  vital  things ;  all  this  is 
the  dramatist  ^s  to  use  as  best  he  may. 

So  far  as  methods  go,  ours  is  a  transitional  age. 
Music  as  a  dramatic  expedient,  a  reinforcement  such 
as  it  was  with  the  Greeks,  is  now  another  art,  the 
opera.  Its  function  with  us  has  been  assumed  by  the 
heightened  poetic  style.  The  poetic  style  as  now  de- 
veloped seems  adapted  to  plays  that  are  of  an  ideal 
nature,  and  that  are  removed,  to  some  extent  at  least, 
in  time  and  place  from  the  actual  as  it  exists  for  us. 
The  realistic  methods  have  achieved  a  notable  emi- 
nence only  in  fields  more  or  less  sordid  or  pessimis- 
tic; and  have  by  no  means  as  yet  covered  the  full 
register  of  human  experience.  There  are  whole 
masses  of  experience  which  the  realistic  drama — the 
serious  realistic  drama  of  high  and  earnest  purpose 
— has  never  found  sufficiently  plastic  to  its  fingers. 
The  medium  of  expression  in  this  realistic  method  is 
unsatisfactory,  meager,  barren,  photographic. 
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What  is  needed  is  some  fusion  of  methods  and 
styles  that  will  give  us  a  convincing  and  at  the  same 
time  significant  and  elevating  treatment  of  the  life 
of  which  we  are  a  part.  The  greatest  drama,  per- 
haps, must  always  have  a  certain  remoteness.  But 
the  absence  of  the  sublimity  that  comes  from  the  awe 
and  mystery  of  the  remote,  does  not  necessitate  the 
squalor  and  depression  of  our  present  great  realistic 
achievements.  We  need  a  language  medium  that  will 
be  more  intimately  true,  more  flexible,  sympathetic 
and  luminous.  We  want  a  means  of  portraying  the 
outer  fact  that  at  the  same  time  will  not  blur  the  in- 
ner significance.  But  always  it  must  be  remembered 
that,  if  either  is  to  be  sacrificed,  it  should  be  the 
outer,  because  the  idea,  the  inner  significance,  is  al- 
ways more  vital  than  the  object  or  mere  fact. 

The  real  realism  must  include  the  ideal  if  it  is  to 
include  life.  And  it  must  accept  the  ideal  in  good 
faith,  not  always  as  a  pathological  phenomenon  to  be 
recorded.  The  supreme  instances  of  dramatic  art 
in  the  world's  repertory  seem  to  be  those  scenes 
where  realism  and  idealism  meet  to  reinforce  each 
other:  as  for  examples,  the  churchyard  scene  in 
* 'Hamlet'*;  the  storm  in  "King  Lear";  or  the  en- 
trance of  Oedipus  with  his  sightless  and  bloody  eyes, 
his  voice  *' floating  in  the  invisible  air,"  amid  the  in- 
eflPable  dread  and  cloud  of  darkness.  In  such  in- 
stances, the  actual  fidelity  of  the  realistic  gives  point 
and  convincingness:  and  the  glow  and  flight  of  the 
poetry  gives  that  loosening,  that  emotional,  as  well 
as  intellectual,  excitement  that  is  necessary  to  the  su- 
preme effect. 

The  ideal  method  aimed  at  would  be  that  there 
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be  no  ideal  method.  There  would  be  no  reckoning 
of  realistic  or  poetic ;  but  a  medium  that  would  con- 
vey the  whole  to  us  as  might  a  crystal  around  the  del- 
icate processes  of  an  experiment.  It  is  this  adjust- 
ment of  actuality,  inner  significance,  and  expression, 
which  gives  that  effect  of  inevitability  such  as  marks 
a  summit  in  art. 

Stark  Young. 


UNIVERSITY  TRAINING  FOR 
PLAYWRIGHTS 

^N  America  we  are  not  in  the  habit  of 
^J  regarding  First  Nights  with  the  same 
J^  sort  of  interest  which  they  excite  in 
|,  Europe.  There  they  possess  something 
^  more  than  purely  artistic  significance. 
'*"*^**^''^  They  may  even  breed  political  fortune 
or  disaster,  and  often,  in  the  case  of  the  more  fervid 
productions,  require  the  assistance  of  the  gendarmes. 
But  on  the  6th  of  March  at  the  Castle  Square  The- 
atre in  Boston  there  was  a  First  Night  that  had  been 
awaited  with  unusual  curiosity,  for  it  was  under- 
stood that  the  University,  represented  by  the  courses 
in  drama  at  Harvard,  was  joining  hands  with  the 
stage  through  the  medium  of  a  most  successful  stock- 
company.  The  play  to  be  produced  was  Miss  Flor- 
ence Lincoln's  **The  End  of  the  Bridge,*'  which  had 
won  the  first  Craig  prize. 

At  the  doors  of  the  theatre  there  was  the  stir  of 
unwonted  excitement.  Disappointed  patrons,  too 
late  by  several  days  in  their  demand  for  tickets,  im- 
patiently breasted  the  incoming  tide  of  playgoers. 
Serious  men  and  women,  who  had  watched  every 
movement  in  the  renaissance  of  the  American  drama, 
rubbed  elbows  with  curious  loungers  waiting  for  a 
glimpse  of  the  young  playwright.  The  mixed  crowd 
kept  the  ushers  busy  clearing  the  passages.  Within, 
the  theatre  had  taken  on  something  of  a  holiday  air. 
Flags  and  streamers  of  bunting  decorated  the  walls, 
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and  college  pennants  hung  from  the  boxes,  which 
were  filled,  for  the  most  part,  with  Radcliff  students, 
friends  and  associates  of  Miss  Lincoln.  Even  the 
orchestra  seemed  to  catch  the  spirit  of  the  night  and 
played  lively  melodies  until  every  seat  in  the  house 
was  taken.  At  length  the  signal  light  flashed,  and  a 
moment  later  the  curtain  glided  up,  discovering 
** Solomon.  Peter,"  a  pale-faced  little  boy,  bending 
over  an  unabridged  dictionary. 

This  set  the  ** tempo"  of  the  play.  With  the  ut- 
most simplicity  the  story  moved  along,  avoiding  all 
sensationalism,  shunning  the  "theatrical  effective- 
ness" that  has  made  the  fortune  of  more  than  one 
latter-day  playwright,  but  interweaving,  with  a  cer- 
tain quiet  strength,  the  main  plot  of  the  doctor's 
renunciation  and  the  charming  sub-plot  of  the  little 
waif.  At  times  the  lines  sunk  to  genuine  pathos  or 
bubbled  over  with  natural  humor.  But  in  Miss  Lin- 
coln's play  there  was  nothing  of  that  highly-spiced 
excitement  that  traditionally  goes  to  make  a  Broad- 
way success.  It  is  true  that  at  the  end  of  the  first 
act,  where  the  doctor  rushes  to  the  girl  in  order  to 
save  her  life,  the  audience  is  tense  with  interest,  but 
the  story  has  risen  steadily  and  naturally  to  this  cli- 
max. Similarly  in  the  second  act,  when  Peter,  after 
a  lapse  of  six  months,  has  found  his  boyhood  and  is 
mimicing  the  solemn  doctor  for  Joan's  benefit,  we 
are  impressed  with  the  perfect  naturalness  of  the 
whole  procedure.  The  same  is  true  when  he  unwit- 
tingly leads  Joan  into  the  discovery  of  the  unsigned 
contract,  and  so  to  the  knowledge  of  her  husband's 
renunciation.  It  is  with  superb  skill  that  Miss  Lin- 
coln has  managed  the  telephone  message  from  the 
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hospital,  which  reveals  to  Harriot  the  fact  that  Peter 
is  his  own  son.  With  these  conditions  and  characters 
the  sequence  of  happenings  is  inevitable.  We  do  not 
question  Joan's  determination  to  leave  the  house 
in  which  she  is  a  wife  in  name  only,  and  after  she  is 
gone  we  expect  the  doctor  to  be  too  restless  either 
to  eat  or  sleep  until  he  has  followed  her. 

Naturally  this  first-night  audience  hung  upon 
every  word,  and  after  the  second  act,  in  response  to 
repeated  calls,  Mr.  Craig  appeared  drawing  with  him 
the  young  author.  She  expressed  her  thanks  briefly 
and  withdrew,  followed  by  a  tumult  of  applause.  Mr. 
Craig  then  spoke.  He  told  of  his  ideals  and  his  pur- 
poses in  offering  the  Craig  prize,  which  was,  as  he 
expressed  it,  to  draw  the  University  and  the  Theatre 
into  closer  relations. 

When  the  play  had  progressed  steadily  and  firmly 
to  its  natural  conclusion,  the  friends  of  the  author 
awaited  anxiously  the  verdict  of  the  general  public. 
In  the  terms  of  the  prize  contract  not  less  than  a 
week's  run  was  guaranteed  the  successful  play,  but 
when  **The  End  of  the  Bridge"  was  announced  for 
a  second,  a  third,  and  finally  an  eleventh  week,  in 
response  to  the  demands  of  enthusiastic  theatre- 
goers, there  was  little  doubt  as  to  how  the  public 
stood.  Mr.  Craig  declares  that  it  **drew"  as  no 
other  play  produced  during  the  sixteen  years'  exist- 
ence of  his  theatre. 

The  reasons  offered  for  this  success  have  been 
various.  Any  one  of  the  four  main  characters  might 
furnish  substance  enough  for  a  play,  but  the  fresh- 
ness and  reality  of  the  boy,  Peter,  as  played  by  Miss 
McDannel,  seems  to  weigh  most  heavily  in  the  scales 
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of  public  favor.  An  excellent  play  might  be  built 
around  the  silent,  high-minded  physician  alone;  or 
around  his  half-cynical,  half-jovial,  but  wholly  impul- 
sive friend  and  legal  adviser;  or  especially  around 
the  clearly  conceived,  well  drawn  character  of  the 
girl  at  the  point  of  insanity,  saved  by  the  marriage 
which  her  dead  father  had  promised  her,  and  which 
later  she  feels  it  her  duty  to  annul.  And  yet  despite 
this  cameo  work  in  character,  despite  the  fact  that 
the  story  is  fresh  and  new,  the  simple  methods  and 
unrestrained  reality  of  Miss  Lincoln's  work  must 
have  had  an  additional  support  to  have  won  so 
unusual  a  success.  This  additional  support  and  its 
origin  are  not  far  to  seek.  The  playwright  has  had 
such  thorough  training  in  the  technique  of  the  drama 
that  for  all  practical  purposes  she  is  master  of  her 
art.  The  play  has  no  ''holes"  in  it,  which  is  more 
than  can  be  said  for  some  of  the  work  of  our  better 
known  playwrights.  Interest  in  the  story  is  cumu- 
lative; suspense  is  rightly  guarded  and  properly 
held ;  and  whatever  level  of  excitement  the  spectator 
may  reach,  the  final  curtain  leaves  him  with  that 
sense  of  cumulated  satisfaction  that  only  a  work  of 
art  can  induce. 

Now  in  this  case  the  verdict  of  the  public  has  a 
deeper  significance  than  mere  popular  approval.  If 
something  like  a  hundred  thousand  people  saw  "The 
End  of  the  Bridge"  the  play  called  out  the  "stay- 
at-homes," — ^besides  those  of  strong  Puritan  inherit- 
ance, those  also  who  have  learned  through  bitter 
experience  that  too  often  an  evening  at  the  theatre 
exposes  them  to  a  period  of  insufferable  boredom. 
Eeports  of  the  facts  bear  out  this  view.    Eesidents 
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of  the  Back  Bay  who  have  not  been  seen  at  a  play 
for  years  confess  that  they  bestirred  themselves. 
Even  more  significant  is  the  fact  that  there  were 
many  ''repeaters."  One  man  wrote  that  he  had 
been  to  see  the  play  nine  times  and  would  go  again 
as  soon  as  the  opportunity  offered.  The  press 
echoed  this  enthusiasm.  The  Boston  "Transcript" 
declared : 

"The  words  the  people  speak  are  most  natural,  most  hu- 
man; they  have  a  deeper  quality  as  well,  such  as  has  lifted 
many  another  drama  into  literature.  As  a  technician — it  is 
perhaps  needless  to  say  this  of  a  student  of  Professor  Baker 
— Miss  Lincoln  excels". 

As  another  critic  saw  it : 

"An  example  of  work  done  at  Harvard  and  Eadcliffe 
under  the  influence  of  instruction  in  the  playwriting  classes 
of  Prof.  George  Pierce  Baker,  'The  End  of  the  Bridge,'  is 
significant.  Miss  Lincoln  shows  a  firm  grasp  of  the  ele- 
ments of  the  playwright's  craft,  for  her  play  is  finely  ordered, 
though  lacking  singleness  of  idea;  her  characters  are  always 
consistent  with  her  story,  and  their  talk  is  effective  stage 
dialogue". 

And  still  another  writer  remarked : 

"Miss  Lincoln's  play  is  an  interesting  and  well-constructed 
piece  that  would  not  discredit  a  veteran  playwright,  and  that 
from  a  novice,  a  girl  who,  as  a  college  student,  cannot  have 
had  extended  opportunities  to  study  life  and  character,  is 
little  short  of  marvelous.  The  sharp  and  distinct  drawing  of 
the  principal  characters  shows  that  the  author  has  advanced 
far  in  her  chosen  trade  of  playwriting,  and  that  she  already 
understands  how  to  obtain  good  results  from  simple  methods 
that  were  disdained  by  the  dramatists  of  our  fathers'  time". 

Attention  is  thus  called  by  the  dramatic  critics  of 
the  press  to  the  training  of  a  playwright,  and  this 
not  perfunctorily  nor  as  a  mere  item  of  curious  news. 
They  perceive  a  causal  relation  between  the  Univer- 
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sity  work  done  and  the  success  on  the  stage  of  the 
play  produced.  Now,  the  official  pamphlet  on  the 
work  in  drama  at  Harvard  announces  a  number  of 
courses  for  the  practical  playwright.  These  consti- 
tute merely  the  foundation.  All  lead  up  to  *  *  English 
47,"  Professor  Baker's  pioneer  course  in  dramatic 
technique,  in  which  Miss  Lincoln  received  her  train- 
ing. The  members  of  this  course  are  usually  grad- 
uate students,  in  many  cases  men  and  women  who 
have  been  drawn  to  Cambridge  for  this  particular 
work.  The  membership  of  the  course  is  limited,  and 
admission  is  purely  competitive.  The  classes  meet 
twice  a  week  about  a  table,  in  seminar  fashion,  to 
hear,  criticise  and  discuss  the  work  of  its  various 
members,  or  to  analyze  and  inspect,  from  a  technical 
standpoint,  that  of  the  better  known  authors,  ancient 
and  modern. 

To  the  young  man  or  woman  seriously  entering  the 
field  of  dramatic  composition  the  value  of  such  train- 
ing cannot  be  overestimated.  There,  profiting  by 
the  experience  of  another,  they  learn  to  avoid  those 
errors  in  construction  which  to  the  untutored  eye  are 
not  apparent,  but  which  prove  fatal  in  actual  produc- 
tion,— lessons  often  bought  only  at  the  cost  of  years 
of  experience  and  bitter  disappointment.  Every- 
one is  familiar  with  the  story  of  Edward  Sheldon, 
whose  ** Salvation  Nell"  was  played  by  Mrs.  Fiske 
the  year  of  his  graduation  from  Harvard,  and  in  this 
connection  it  appears  suggestive.  Another  of  Pro- 
fessor Baker's  pupils,  David  Carb,  of  the  class  of 
1909,  is  fortunate  in  having  his  first  play  accepted 
for  production,  and  under  the  most  favorable  con- 
ditions. These  are  but  instances  of  quick  success  for 
the  university-trained  playwright. 
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For  a  long  time  Professor  Baker  had  been  looking 
for  a  steady,  assured  outlet  for  the  best  work  of  his 
class.  This  was  at  length  supplied  by  the  channel 
through  which  Miss  Lincoln's  play  reached  the  pub- 
lic. Mr.  John  Craig,  who  sixteen  years  ago  brought 
to  Boston  the  traditions  of  Augustin  Daly's  stock 
company,  has  offered  a  prize  in  dramatic  composition 
to  the  students  of  Harvard  and  Eadcliff,  and  the 
competition  is  held  open  for  them  until  the  first  of 
September  following  their  withdrawal  or  graduation 
from  college.  The  prize  contract  calls  for  a  week's 
production  of  the  successful  play,  together  with  a 
sum  of  five  hundred  dollars,  half  of  which  is  to  go 
to  the  author,  half  to  the  library  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity for  the  purchase  of  books  on  the  English 
stage.  If  in  Mr.  Craig's  opinion  the  play  justifies 
a  longer  run  than  that  stipulated  in  the  contract, 
he  claims  the  right  of  indefinite  production,  paying 
fair  royalties  therefor.  Furthermore,  he  agrees  to 
do  his  best  to  place  any  prize-play  with  other  man- 
agers for  regular  production,  retaining  for  himself 
one-fourth  interest  in  the  same.  From  this  it  ap- 
pears that  Mr.  Craig  is  pre-eminently  the  keen  man 
of  business  and  the  fact  is  encouraging. 

The  first  competition  for  this  prize  has  brought 
out  Miss  Lincoln's  play.  Clearly  it  is  the  promised 
production  rather  than  the  money  that  is  the  lure  and 
the  reward. 

To  those  who  have  given  the  matter  serious 
thought  the  value  of  playwrights  university-trained 
has  appeared  so  great  that  an  effort  is  being  made  to 
extend  the  benefits  of  "English  47"  to  young  men 
and  women  of  promise  who  cannot  attend  college 
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without  financial  assistance.  To  this  end  the  Mac- 
Dowell  Club  of  New  York  City,  an  organization 
marked  by  breadth  of  vision  and  farsightedness,  has 

M  established  a  Student  Fund.  From  the  income  of 
this  it  offers  a  fellowship  at  Harvard  in  dramatic 
composition,  which,  like  the  Craig  Prize,  has  borne 
excellent  fruit  in  the  very  first  year  of  its  existence. 
Its  holder,  Mr.  Charlton  Andrews,  is  now  in  resi- 
dence at  Harvard.  For  the  last  Christmas  Kevels  of 
the  MacDowell  Club  Mr.  Andrews  wrote  "The  In- 
terrupted Eevels,"  which  was  given  at  the  Hotel 
Plaza,  New  York,  with  Mr.  Walter  Hampden  and 
Miss  Kathryn  Kidder  in  the  leading  roles.  Since  he 
has  been  at  Harvard  Mr.  Andrews  has  placed  an- 
other play.  The  fact  that  this  young  author  is  the 
first  beneficiary  of  an  organized  movement  to  link 
the  stage  more  closely  to  the  University  lends  espe- 
cial interest  to  his  career. 

In  the  present  renaissance  of  American  drama  it  is 
natural  to  find  standards  shifting.  Managers  are 
learning  this  lesson  at  great  expense.  The  public  is 
growing  too  intelligent  in  matters  theatrical  to  rest 
satisfied  with  the  trivialities  and  unrealities  that 
purely  commercial  managements  have  seen  fit  to 
offer.  It  needs  a  better  technique  to  satisfy  the  more 
thoughtful  audiences  and  better  technique  is  exactly 
what  the  young  men  and  women  of  ''English  47" 
are  gaining  under  the  guidance  and  instruction  of 
Professor  Baker.  Moreover,  they  become  imbued 
with  a  sense  of  the  dignity  and  seriousness  of  their 
calling.  Working  in  a  university  atmosphere,  and 
under  the  personal  supervision  of  men  who  have 

,        made  the  Universities  what  they  are,  with  a  back- 
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ground  of  university  ideals  and  culture,  this  could 
hardly  fail. 

But  far  beyond  the  practical  value  of  such  train- 
ing to  the  individual  playwright  would  seem  the 
mere  fact  that  dramatic  literature  may  be  produced 
today  under  the  guidance  and  with  the  benefits  of 
college  associations.  Writing  plays,  we  are  made 
to  realize,  is  an  art  for  which  strict  training  is  de- 
sirable, which  invites  culture  and  which  profits  by  it. 
If  the  stage  once  despised  the  University,  it  can  do 
so  no  longer,  and  it  will  derive  a  new  dignity  from 
the  established  connection.  For  this  result  the  Uni- 
versity had  to  become  specifically  practical,  empha- 
sizing technique,  but  in  doing  so  it  could  not  afford 
to  sacrifice  one  jot  of  its  ideals.  In  point  of  this 
beneficent  contact  between  the  two,  the  first  night 
of  ''The  End  of  the  Bridge"  may  fairly  be  said  to 
mark  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  American  drama. 

H.  A.  Van  Landingham. 


THE  DRAMA  IN  LONDON 

^T  is  the  beginning  of  June.  The  London 
season  is  at  its  height,  and  the  streets 
are  crowded  with  visitors  from  the 
country  and  from  every  nation  in 
Europe,  and  rather  more  Americans 
than  is  usual  at  this  time  of  year. 
I  wonder  very  much  what  intelligent  foreigners 
who  take  an  interest  in  the  drama  think  of  the  fare 
provided  for  them  at  the  London  theatres.  I  think 
the  title  of  the  translation  from  the  French  Les  deux 
Ecoles,  by  Capus,  would  form  a  good  answer.  The 
clever  translator  has  called  her  piece  **  Better  Not 
Enquire." 

Without  counting  the  theatres  in  the  outer  ring 
of  the  suburbs,  there  are  thirty-three  playhouses 
open  in  London  this  week.  Covent  Garden  has 
started  its  new  season  of  opera  with  the  stern  deter- 
mination of  being  more  fashionable  than  ever.  As 
a  step  in  this  direction,  the  syndicate  have  appar- 
ently abandoned  German  opera,  and  since  my  visit 
to  New  York  last  year,  I  realize  more  clearly  than 
ever  that  opera  in  London  is  a  back  number. 

We  must  "wait  and  see,"  as  Mr.  Asquith  says, 
what  Mr.  Hammer  stein  will  do  for  us.  He  is  prom- 
ising us,  vaguely,  gorgeous  wonders,  not  to  say  oper- 
atic miracles. 

Eight  of  the  London  theatres  are  devoted  to  Vari- 
ety Entertainments,  Vaudeville,  etc.  Six  other  lead- 
ing houses  are  giving  musical  comedies  of  different 
grades;  the  Lyceum,  the  scene  of  Henry  Irving's 
intellectual  triumphs,  is  now  devoted  to  crude  melo- 
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drama  at  low  prices,  and  Drury  Lane,  at  which, 
owing  to  its  size,  only  a  certain  class  of  piece  can  be 
produced,  has  revived  one  of  its  old  successful  Soci- 
ety melodramas.  At  only  two  theatres  are  pieces 
running  which  are  of  American  origin.  These  are 
the  bright  and  amusing  farce  of  *'Baby  Mine"  and 
a  play  called  *'A  Fool  There  Was,"  about  which 
the  less  said  the  better.  I  think  the  Committee 
of  the  Drama  League  would  certainly  ignore  its 
existence. 

Another  piece  comes  to  us  from  Germany,  * '  Play- 
ing with  Fire,"  which  is  what  I  should  call  an  actors* 
piece,  giving  considerable  scope  to  the  players  in 
a  big  scene  in  the  third  act,  but  having  no  definite 
relation  to  real  life.  In  London  there  are  always 
two  or  three  theatres  where  it  is  not  ''the  play's 
the  thing,"  but  the  players.  Mr.  Fred  Terry  and 
Miss  Julia  Neilson  always  have  a  public  of  their 
own,  but  the  pieces  in  which  they  exploit  their  per- 
sonal popularity  are  not,  as  a  rule,  of  any  great 
intellectual  interest.  Mr.  Charles  Hawtrey,  one  of 
our  most  popular  actors,  is  always  to  be  seen  in  a 
typical  "Hawtrey  part,"  and  just  now  he  is  uncom- 
monly well  suited  in  Miss  Gladys  linger 's  transla- 
tion of  Capus's  witty  but  very  French  farce  Les 
deux  Ecoles. 

Cyril  Maude,  at  the  Playhouse,  has  revived  Mr. 
Hubert  Davis *s  agreeable  comedy,  "Cousin  Kate." 

And  now,  having  accounted  for  twenty-two  out  of 
thirty-three  London  theatres,  let  us  see  what  there 
is  left  to  occupy  the  attention  of  the  serious  and 
intelligent  playgoer. 

Sir  Herbert  Tree,  at  his  fiine  house  in  the  Hay- 
market,  His  Majesty's  Theatre,  is  occupied  with  his 
annual  Shakespeare  festival.  This  is  not  the  occa- 
sion on  which  to  argue  the  question  as  to  whether 
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beautiful  and  elaborate  mounting  or  the  ideal  sim- 
plicity of  the  Elizabethan  stage  forms  the  best  set- 
ting for  Shakespeare's  dramas.  There  will  prob- 
ably always  be  as  many  opinions  as  men  on  this 
subject,  but  granted  that  the  former  ideal  is  to  be 
pursued,  we  can  only  be  grateful  to  Sir  Herbert 
Tree  for  such  undoubtedly  worthy  performances. 
These  annual  festivals  are  occasions  for  which  the 
London  playgoing  public  cannot  be  too  grateful,  and 
doubtless  our  foreign  and  American  visitors  will 
take  the  opportunity  of  seeing  every  one  of  the  plays 
produced. 

Also,  owing  to  the  enterprise  of  an  American  man- 
ager— Mr.  F.  C.  Whitney — they  will  be  given  the 
opportunity  of  seeing  a  cycle  of  Bernard  Shaw's 
plays. 

I  have  before  me  a  list  of  the  pieces  now  running 
at  the  London  theatres,  issued  by  a  leading  West 
end  box  office,  and  it  is  characteristic  of  the  English 
attitude  towards  opera  and  drama,  that  the  names 
of  the  singers  and  players  at  each  theatre  are  always 
given,  but,  with  the  exception  of  Shakespeare  and 
Bernard  Shaw,  there  is  not  a  single  composer  or 
author  mentioned.  If  I  were  a  playiv^right  or  a  man- 
ager endeavoring  to  attract  an  intelligent  public,  I 
would  say,  "This  will  never  do,"  and  in  every  an- 
nouncement I  would  insist  on  the  name  of  the  author 
being  prominently  put  forward.  If,  for  instance,  I 
had  nothing  but  this  list  of  plays  to  guide  me  in 
choosing  which  play  to  go  to,  I  should  certainly  pass 
over  a  play  called  "A  Butterfly  on  the  Wheel,"  in 
which  Mr.  Lewis  Waller  is  billed  to  appear  and  no 
author's  name  is  given. 

I  should  suppose  it  was  one  of  the  usual  swash- 
buckling costume  play  triumphs  of  this  popular 
actor — the  kind  of  piece  in  which  he  is  always,  shall 
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I  say,  monotonously  fascinating,  whereas  had  I  seen 
that  the  authors  were  a  successful  barrister  and  a 
member  of  Parliament,  I  should  undoubtedly  have 
given  the  play  a  first  choice.  Those  who  do  so  will 
see  in  this  work  of  Messrs.  Hemmerde  and  Nielson 
a  very  powerful  and  telling  drama  which  consti- 
tutes a  strong  indictment  of  the  methods  of  certain 
counsel  in  cross-examination,  and  of  the  procedure 
of  the  divorce  court. 

When  on  the  lookout  for  a  really  interesting  even- 
ing at  the  theatre,  the  London  playgoer  will  gen- 
erally ask,  ''What  is  Mr.  Granville  Barker  doing," 
either  as  author,  actor,  or  producer.  The  answer  is 
that  he  and  his  talented  wife.  Miss  Lillah  McCarthy, 
are  at  that  fascinating  little  shrine  of  the  uncom- 
mercial drama,  ''The  Little  Theatre,'*  in  John 
street,  Adelphi. 

This  beautiful  little  house  is  ideally  perfect  for 
the  presentation  of  the  intimate  drama.  The  size 
and  seating  arrangements  are  exactly  right  and  the 
spacious  foyers  and  tea-rooms  enable  the  audience 
to  walk  about  in  the  intervals  in  comfort;  and  here 
under  a  transparent  anonymity,  a  new  play  by  Ber- 
nard Shaw  has  been  produced,  called  "Fanny's 
First  Play."  It  is  a  brilliant  bit  of  work,  with  a 
very  original  prologue  and  epilogue,  in  which  the 
personalities  of  four  well  known  London  critics  are 
satirically  touched  off.  The  prologue  takes  place 
before  the  curtain. 

A  certain  Count  O'Dowda,  who  has  the  ideals  of 
1830  and  dresses  to  match  them,  has  a  young  daugh- 
ter who  has  written  a  play  which  is  to  be  produced 
in  a  country  house.  This  young  lady  has  been  at 
college  at  Cambridge,  where,  unknown  to  her 
father,  she  has  become  a  member  of  the  Fabian  So- 
ciety.   She  has  persuaded  him  to  induce  the  Lon- 
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don  newspaper  critics  to  come  down  and  judge  her 
play,  which,  after  a  long,  but  very  witty  introduc- 
tion, takes  place  in  three  acts,  as  usual.  When  the 
curtain  has  fallen,  the  critics  walk  up  onto  the 
stage,  before  the  curtain,  and  begin  to  discuss  the 
play.  One  of  them,  when  asked  what  he  thinks  of 
it  says,  "But  whom  is  it  by?"  as  they  frankly  dis- 
believe it  can  be  the  work  of  little  Fanny  O'Dowda. 
**How  can  I  tell  what  I  think  of  the  play,**  he  says, 
"unless  I  know  whom  it  is  by?'*  This  is  a  delight- 
fully happy  touch.  The  introduction  and  epilogue 
would,  of  course,  not  carry  outside  a  rather  special- 
ized London  audience,  but  the  play  (like  everything 
Shaw  does),  ** gives  furiously  to  think.**  It  is  beau- 
tifully acted,  as  is  generally  the  case  in  Bernard 
Shaw's  plays,  because  he  always  gives  his  actors 
plenty  of  straw  with  which  to  make  their  bricks. 
He  draws  real  characters  that  can  be  made  to  live. 

At  the  Garrick  Theatre,  Mr.  Knoblauch  has  gone 
one  better  than  our  German  friend,  Mr.  Reinhard^ 
in  reconstructing  for  us  the  atmosphere  of  **The 
Arabian  Nights."  Those  who  wish  to  be  transport- 
ed as  by  a  magic  carpet,  into  the  glamour  and  ro- 
mance of  the  East,  may  safely  entrust  themselves 
to  Mr.  Knoblauch's  ciceroneship. 

And  so  we  are  left  with  only  four  pieces  to  con- 
sider. These  are:  Mr.  Rudolph  Besier's  "Lady 
Patricia**;  Mr.  Jerome  K.  Jerome's  play  on  the 
women's  suffrage  question,  "The  Master  of  Mrs. 
Chilvers";  Mr.  Haddon  Chamber *s  sentimental 
comedy,  "Passers  By,"  and  Mr.  Mason's  powerful 
drama,  "The  Witness  for  the  Defence.*'  All  these 
four  plays  are  acted  with  a  perfection  and  a  finish 
which  are  a  credit  to  the  London  stage,  and  are  all 
four  interesting  pieces  of  work.  The  least  satisfac- 
tory is  Mr.  Besier's  "Lady  Patricia,'*  where,  not 
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even  the  skill  of  the  actors  can  successfully  disguise 
the  disagreeable  quality  of  the  theme.  The  keys  are 
mixed,  and  although  there  is  plenty  of  literary 
craftsmanship,  and  the  idea  is  original,  the  result  is 
very  disappointing  as  coming  from  the  author  of 
such  a  vital  and  interesting  play  as  **Don.'' 

Mr.  Jerome  K.  Jerome  sits  on  the  fence  with  re- 
gard to  the  vexed  question  of  votes  for  women.  It 
is  difficult  to  gather  what  his  own  views  may  be  on 
the  subject,  but  if  one  may  judge  by  representative 
feminine  opinions  that  I  heard  on  the  first  night, 
he  has  pleased  neither  the  suffragettes  nor  the 
"antis."  The  play,  based,  as  it  is,  upon  a  hypoth- 
etical decision  of  the  House  of  Lords  that  a  lunatic 
was  entitled  to  sit  in  Parliament,  if  elected,  and  the 
law  as  it  stands  disabling  women  and  lunatics  from 
sitting,  being  thereby  abrogated,  gives  rise  to  the 
almost  farcical  and  rather  improbable  situation  of 
a  wife  fighting  a  seat  at  a  by-election  against  her 
own  husband,  but  the  result  is  some  extremely  amus- 
ing, interesting  and  moving  scenes. 

"Passers  By"  is  a  very  pretty  and  pathetic  little 
comedy,  but  I  think  that  if  I  were  asked  to  decide 
which  was  the  best  play  of  modern  life  now  running 
in  London,  I  should  pick  Mr.  Mason's  play,  "A  Wit- 
ness for  the  Defence.**  The  first  act,  which  takes 
place  in  a  tent  in  India,  is  intensely  vivid  and  nat- 
ural. Up  to  a  short  time  ago,  the  wife's  part  was 
played  by  Miss  Ethel  Irving,  and  it  certainly  gave 
her  one  of  her  best  opportunities.  As  she,  however, 
had  to  leave  for  her  Australian  tour,  the  part  is  now 
being  taken  with  great  success  by  Miss  Kate  Cutler. 
It  is  always  rather  an  interesting  test  of  a  play  to 
Bee  how  it  stands  the  substitution  of  one  strong  per- 
Bonality  for  another,  and  I  must  take  an  early  op- 
portunity of  seeing  the  result. 
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Therefore,  putting  aside  musical  pieces,  transla- 
tions, revivals,  melodramas,  and  that  kind  of  pieces 
which  are  really  dramatic  tailoring  or  pieces  made 
to  fit  certain  actors,  there  remain  how  many  plays 
that  one  can  tell  the  intelligent  visitor  to  London 
they  must  not  miss  1  And  the  answer  is  four  or  five 
out  of  thirty-three.  Again,  therefore,  if  asked  about 
the  condition  of  drama  in  London,  in  the  season  of 
1911, 1  say,  "Better  not  Enquire." 

Postscript. — From  Liverpool  comes  a  gleam  of  en- 
couragement. The  Repertory  Theatre  there,  which, 
as  in  Glasgow,  has  been  doing  so  much  good  work,  is 
now  being  formed  into  a  Limited  Liability  Company, 
and  800  Liverpudlians  have  already  promised  to  take 
shares. 

G.  C.  ASHTON  JONSON. 


**THE  EEPERTOEY  THEATRE." 

MODEST  little  book  so  far  as  preten- 
sions go,  but  as  to  effective  and  mem- 
orable suggestions,  what  an  insolent 
newcomer  to  table  and  shelf!  Two 
hundred  pages  odd,  of  tete-a-tete  and 
heart-to-heart,  followed  by  important 
appendices,  out  of  which  any  number  of  essays 
might  be  extracted  by  whosoever  can  read  between 
the  lines  and  reckon  up  a  colunm  of  symbolic  fig- 
ures I  In  the  text  one  is  struck  immediately  by  the 
waggish  way  it  has  of  puncturing  every  little  while 
a  prejudice  or  two  with  some  guileless  fact,  or  of 
insinuating  a  contraband  idea— (what  a  thing  for 
a  book  to  contain!)  disguised  as  a  temperamental 
reaction.  From  end  to  end  the  book  deserves  to  be 
read  and  pondered — ^not,  thank  heaven — ^like  a  treat- 
ise— but  as  the  urbane  conversation  of  one  who 
with  every  sense  alert  has  observed  and  understood 
many  things,  and  prefers  to  deal  in  obiter  dicta, 
rather  than  to  hurl  a  logical  phalanx  against  us.  "We, 
his  readers,  are  friends  to  be  won,  and  not  enemies 
to  be  subdued.  The  plan  of  the  book  is  exceedingly 
simple.  First  there  is  a  foreword,  in  which  the 
author  pays  his  compliments  to  Mr.  Frohman,  a 
courtesy  hardly  to  be  reprobated  considering  the 
many  subtle  thrusts  with  which,  in  the  course  of  the 
argument,  he  mercilessly  pierces  the  armor  of  said 
gentleman.* 

There  follows  then  a  chapter  on  the  **  repertory 
idea."    In  order  to  explain  the  idea  Mr.  Howe  is 

•"The  Repertory  Theater,  a  Eeeord  and  a  Criticism,"  by  P.  P-  ^^   ™ 
HoTve,  published  by  Mitchell  Kennerly,  New  York. 
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obliged  to  give  some  account  of  the  situation  as  he 
sees  it.  "There  is  the  force  which  treats  the  the- 
atre as  a  trade  to  be  exploited  for  the  greatest  pos- 
sible profit,  and  there  is  the  force  which  treats  the 
theatre  as  an  art.'*  Of  course,  it  is  the  former  that 
erects  palatial  theatres,  while  the  second  animates 
societies  of  an  altruistic  nature,  and  permeates  one 
or  two  managements.  He  shows  that  both  are  dis- 
posed towards  experiment  but  the  purpose  of  the 
one  is  to  find  what  is  safe  commercially  speaking 
and  yet  not  too  dull,  whilst  the  purpose  of  the 
other  is  clearly  to  find  the  public  that  desires  higher 
pleasures  in  the  theatre  and  then  minister  to  their 
need.  He  shows  that  there  is  at  present  a  public 
that  under  no  circumstances  goes  to  the  theatre  and 
not  because  they  are  Puritan,  but  because  they  have 
grown  **  tired  of  its  even  unintelligence,'*  and  have 
reluctantly  decided  to  take  their  pleasure  elsewhere. 
This  public  is  larger  than  one  would  suppose,  and 
consists  of  potential  play  goers.  Could  the  com- 
mercial and  artistic  impulses  be  reconciled  in  some 
theatre  or  other,  after  a  sufficient  campaign  of  edu- 
cation, this  large  body  of  intelligent  people  could 
be  won  to  the  steady  support  of  the  theatre.  Such 
is  the  economic  lure  which  the  lovers  of  theatrical 
art  should  hold  out  to  the  intelligent  manager  (if 
there  be  such)  who  is  unconvinced  of  things  esthetic. 
Mr.  Howe  goes  on  to  show  that  the  theatre  is  of  all 
the  arts  most  liable  to  be  degraded  by  considera- 
tions of  profit  and  loss,  just  because  as  the  ''most 
composite  of  the  arts"  it  constitutes  a  most  hazard- 
ous business,  and  opens  the  largest  field  for  all 
possible  sorts  of  exploitation.  For  this  reason  the 
pressure  towards  the  commonplace  or  the  sensa- 
tional is  unremitting.  The  long  run  becomes  an 
irresistible  temptation,  which  (even  if  the  play  be 
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good)  destroys  the  interest  in  the  play  for  an  indefi- 
nite period,  and  lowers  the  value  of  its  acting 
through  the  intolerable  monotony  to  which  it  sub- 
jects the  actors.  The  pressure  is  eve  on  to  supply 
a  safe  article  for  a  large  public.  Now  the  remedy 
for  this  situation  is  what  we  are  seeking. 

Let  us  quote  Mr.  Howe  more  at  length. 

''This  idea  of  a  theatre  which  shall  make  itself 
the  home  of  a  number  of  plays,  providing  for  each 
the  environment  which  shall  enable  it  to  retain 
its  freshness  and  be  always  at  its  best,  as  an  alter- 
native to  the  system  of  devoting  itself  to  one  play 
after  another  and  giving  each  the  longest  possible 
run  that  is  consistent  with  popular  support — this 
idea  has  brought  the  two  forces  in  the  theatre  to  a 
point  of  cleavage  sharp  and  distinct—that  is  the 
significance  of  the  repertory  idea.'* 

Grranted  that  there  is  a  great  public  for  a  certain 
class  of  plays  of  doubtful  artistic  value,  the  same 
sort  of  thing  is  true  in  any  other  art  e.  g.  that  of 
prose  fiction.  But  that  there  is  also  a  public  for 
certain  exquisite  things,  no  one  will  seriously  ques- 
tion, only  that,  in  the  case  of  the  theatre,  to  minis- 
ter to  its  demands  would  hardly  prove  even  moder- 
ately profitable.  Hence  the  suggestion  of  endow- 
ment. But  in  a  later  portion  of  his  book,  the  au- 
thor asserts  that  endowment  can  safely  be  used  only 
for  ministering  to  this  public  in  the  case  of  the 
classics  of  the  theatre.  New  plays  would  soon  find 
production  in  an  endowed  theatre  almost  as  difficult, 
although  for  other  reasons,  as  in  its  ordinary  com- 
mercial rival.  But  as  an  experiment,  among  other 
plays— classical  and  of  decided  recognized  merit 
and  power— almost  any  new  and  worthy  play  could 
find  its  chance.  To  quote  again:  "The  new  dra- 
matic movement  then  is  the  secession  from  the  con- 
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ventional  theatre,  whose  interest  is  in  extending  the 
scope  of  their  art  in  trying  experiments,  and  in  sat- 
isfying their  own  sense  of  beauty  and  fitness  as  the 
artist  in  every  other  medium  is  free  to  do,  rather 
than  insuring  the  highest  commercial  return  by 
subscribing  to  the  conventional  idea  of  the  longest 
possible  run  for  the  safest  possible  play." 

Henrik  Ibsen  of  course  is  pointed  out  by  Mr. 
Howe  as  the  real  hero  of  the  movement  and  Mr. 
Shaw  as  perhaps  consciously  or  unconsciously  its 
most  valuable  advertiser  and  practical  pathfinder. 
The  remainder  of  the  first  chapter  deals  with  the 
personalities  of  the  new  school,  and  institutes  inter- 
esting comparisons  between  British  experiments 
and  the  method  and  repertoire  of  "La  Comedie- 
Frangaise. '  * 

'Mr.  Howe  goes  on  to  state  that  the  characteristic 
of  the  play  of  the  new  school  which  any  one  can 
note  at  once,  is  its  readableness.  It  aspires  to  be 
literature;  to  deserve,  that  is  to  say,  preservation 
as  writing  after  it  has  ceased  for  one  reason  or 
another  to  be  performed.  The  elaborate  stage  di- 
rection of  Mr.  Shaw  (endeavoring  to  give  the  reader 
the  benefit  of  costume,  business,  stage  carpentry  and 
light  effects,  facial  expression,  tone  and  gesture  and 
everything  that  the  ideal  producer  would  supply), 
has  itself  undoubtedly  exercised  an  important  influ- 
ence in  educating  the  public  to  demand  a  subtler  and 
fairer  mode  of  presentation.  This  thing  of  making 
the  stage  directions  'literature'  is,  of  course,  not  pe- 
culiar to  Shaw,  to  mention  only  Maeterlinck  and 
D'Annunzio,  but  the  example  of  Shaw  is  doubtless 
what  among  English  playgoers  and  readers  may  be 
considered  important. 

The  second  chapter  of  the  book  devotes  itself  to 
experiments  of  Repertory,  namely :  the  Abbey  The- 
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atre  of  Dublin,  followed  now  by  experiments  in  Bel- 
fast and  Cork;  the  Cork  Theatre  and  the  Savoy; 
the  experiments  in  Repertory  at  Manchester,  and 
at  Grlasgow;  and  finally  the  New  Theatre  of  Chi- 
cago (1906),  the  German  Theatre,  and  the  New 
Theatre  of  New  York.  The  principles  of  the  move- 
ment in  each  case  are  exhibited  several  times  by 
excerpts  from  circulars  and  posters.  By  the  time 
we  have  finished  the  chapter,  we  feel  that  the  rep- 
ertory is  not  an  *4dea"  only  or  an  "ideal,"  but  a 
concrete  "movement."  We  cannot  resist  quoting 
iMiss  Hornimann:  "I  want  the  scheme  to  be  a  fi- 
nancial success.  I  want  to  see  plays  produced  that 
will  be  worth  paying  to  see,"  words  which  prove 
that  the  fairy  Godmother  of  the  movement  intended 
it  for  this  earth  and  not  for  a  pays  de  Cocagne  on 
the  blind  side  of  the  moon. 

Chapters  III  and  IV  give  detailed  criticism  of  the 
plays  that  were  done  in  Mr.  Frohman's  London 
Repertory  Theatre.  These  seventy  pages  are  full  of 
delightful  things  and  would  alone  make  the  book 
valuable  for  the  student  of  contemporary  drama. 
The  selection  of  "Justice,"  for  instance,  Mr.  Gals- 
worthy 's  play,  with  which  the  theatre  began  its  pub- 
lic career  is  criticized  for  its  unmistakable  didactic 
character;  the  fact  that  in  it  someone  is  "over- 
whelmed is  of  no  particular  value  to  any  one,"  con- 
stituting at  best  a  "case  in  sociology,"  and  the  fact 
that  for  all  the  excellent  craftsmanship  of  the  play 
it  impresses  one  inevitably  as  bloodless," — all  this 
made  its  selection  unfortunate  for  the  critical  role 
assigned  to  it  as  opener  of  the  season,  and  of  the 
career  of  the  theatre. 

"Misalliance"  of  Shaw  Mr.  Howe  insists  is  a 
drama,  because  a  drama  "is  any  work  of  art  which 
gets  its  effect  in  the  theatre."    To  call  it  a  debate 
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was  but  its  author  *s  subtle  way  of  leading  his  crit- 
ics after  a  will  o*  th*  wisp  into  the  bog.  To  be  sure, 
Mr.  Shaw  very  often  forgets  to  remain  dramatic 
when  he  leads  his  people  constantly  to  say  things 
for  the  benefit  of  the  audience  which  it  is  not  in 
their  character  to  say.  Concerning  the  "Twelve 
Pound  Look,"  by  Mr.  Barry,  which  he  denominates 
a  charming  "trifle,"  yet  unfortunately  written  only 
for  display  and  for  nothing  more  worthy,  Mr.  Howe 
remarks  that  it  was  out  of  place  at  such  a  theatre, 
and  could  have  no  excuse  except  to  help  recover 
from  the  "inspissated  gloom"  of  "Justice." 

"The  Sentimentalists,"  by  George  Meredith, 
which,  with  great  glee,  Mr.  Howe  denominates  a 
death  blow  to  Aristotle *s  "eternal  verities,"  he  char- 
acterizes as  an  altogether  delightful  piece  of  work. 
If  the  drama  be  "anything  that  gives  pleasure  when 
properly  enacted,"  it  surely  is  drama,  and  yet  it 
calmly  ignores  all  that  has  ever  been  said  on  the 
subject  of  technique.  "Madras  House,"  by  Mr. 
Granville  Barker,  is  defended  from  the  accusation 
of  lacking  dramatic  progression,  because  its  thesis 
progresses.  At  all  events  it  presents  a  world,  and 
if  the  work  as  a  whole  be  called  a  conversation  then 
"it  is,"  Mr.  Howe  declares,  "a  conversation  of  peo- 
ple who  turn  themselves  inside  out  as  people  do  not 
quite  do  in  real  life,"  and  Mr.  Barker  must  simply 
be  confessed  to  succeed  in  "making  his  love  for  dis- 
cussion— drama. '  * 

"Prunella,"  by  Lawrence  Housman,  in  the  vein 
of  his  lovely  fairy  stories,  to  which  Mr.  Granville 
Barker  made  doubtless  very  significant  technical 
contributions  and  which  he  most  wonderfully  pro- 
duced, is  dwelt  upon  as  exhibiting  one  of  the  func- 
tions of  the  theatre,  namely  that  of  giving  joy.  An 
altogether  *  *  delightful  thing, ' '  a  thing  of  *  *  the  purest 
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beauty'*  and  which  forcibly  illustrated  the  great 
principle  that  what  impresses  people  as  beautiful, 
will  engage  them  to  come  again  and  again.  "One 
heard  of  the  Prunella  habit!".  Let  our  commercial 
managers  take  note,  ** Prunella  habit!" 

Pinero's  **Trelawney  of  the  Wells,"  is  shown  by 
Mr.  Howe  to  be  quite  an  unsuitable  selection  for  the 
Repertory  Theatre:  *'A  thing  of  ordinary  enough 
sentiment,  proceeding  well  enough  on  its  amiable 
course."  Its  author  is  declared  to  be  not  among 
"the  literary  dramatists."  But  it  was  wonderful, 
nevertheless,  "to  see  how  his  inelastic,  sometimes 
stilted  dialogue  was  pulled  together  and  improved 
by  the  naturalistic  acting  of  the  repertory  com- 
pany."   .    .    . 

"Helena's  Path,"  is  mentioned  as  "not  entirely 
without  distinction,"  because  of  Mr.  Granville  Bar- 
ker's exquisite  production.  Otherwise,  the  play  did 
not  justify  its  selection. 

"Chains,"  by  Elizabeth  Baker,  is  discussed  at 
some  length  as  affording  an  example  of  the  realistic 
play,  that  is  to  say,  *  *  a  play  in  which,  with  actual  peo- 
ple speaking  actually,  a  story  is  dramatically  devel- 
oped. ' '  Mr.  Howe  draws  attention  to  the  very  prop- 
er limits  of  realism.  "If  its  people  spoke  in  the 
theatre  with  the  sloppy  incompetence"  which  char- 
acterizes most  of  us,  the  dramatic  story  would  lose 
its  realistic  power.  "Your  mere  passion  for  accu- 
racy will  lead  you  no  whither ;  it  is  of  no  more  use 
to  the  dramatist  than  to  any  other  artist.  It  leads  to 
mere  cleverness,  and  that  is  barren,  with  no  food  for 
the  imagination  or  the  emotions."  "With  reference 
to  the  plot,  however,  our  critic  remarks  that  as  in 
the  case  of  "Justice,"  so  here,  "submission  to  cir- 
cumstances is  not  the  most  bracing  sort  of  tragedy, 
and  it  will  never  stir  our  emotions  in  the  theatre  as 
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do  a  man's  mastery  over  his  fate,  or  his  noble  sink- 
ing under  it  as  in  Othello;  but  it  is  life,  and  life 
some  think — with  Meredith — is  worthy  of  the  muse.** 
While,  of  course,  Mr.  Howe  does  not  go  into  the 
discussion  at  large,  he  suggests  much  that  he  does 
not  say.  Life  is  worthy  of  the  muse;  but  just  as 
in  the  dialogue  we  must  depart  from  the  literalness 
of  life  to  secure  the  truth  of  its  spirit,  so  also  in 
what  regards  plot  and  characterization.  To  make 
the  commonplace— commonplace,  is  not  the  way  to 
secure  our  interest  for  it.  Light  must  be  focused 
upon  it  somehow,  to  make  it  flash  upon  our  eye  as 
a  strange  thing.  Only  by  due  arrangement,  and  de- 
liberate conventionalization,  can  the  commonplace 
arrest  our  attention  long  enough  to  impress  us  as 
being  really  commonplace.  All  of  which  is  quite 
paradoxical,  we  admit,  but  convincing  to  whosoever 
has  attempted  to  transfer  the  ordinary  and  usual 
from  life  to  the  sphere  of  art.  The  poetry  of  the 
exception  may  be  more  easy  to  write,  and  of  course 
it  illustrates  the  rule,  if  it  does  not  prove  it.  The 
poetry  of  the  rule  at  all  events,  is  tremendously  dif- 
ficult. The  typical  case  needs  to  be  surrounded  by 
at  least  apparent  exceptions  in  order  to  illustrate 
and  prove  the  rule  of  which  it  is  a  faithful  instance. 
Now  Mr.  Howe  does  not  indulge  in  such  theoretical 
paradoxes,  but  frankly  insists  that:  "it  is  not  open 
to  dub  'Chains'  a  tiresome  anecdote — the  recourse 
of  those  who  dislike  the  method  of  realism — with 
even  the  degree  of  truth  that  'Justice'  was  so 
dubbed,  because  the  conflict  in  Miss  Baker's  play  is 
more  human  and  more  personal."  It  is  then  in  the 
tendency  to  abstraction  that  our  modem  would-be 
socialistic  play  runs  risk  of  shipwreck.  The  ab- 
stract must  be  concreted,  the  **case"  must  not  be  a 
mere  casuistic  item,  but  must  become  a  palpitating 
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** experience."  If  the  instance  itself  is  not  signifi- 
cant or  thrilling,  our  attitude  towards  it  must  be 
made  such  that  it  appears  to  us  in  an  unusual  emo- 
tional connection.  We  ourselves  are  in  an  extraor- 
dinary state,  and  therefore  this  particular  item  of 
observation  or  knowledge,  because  of  its  very  ordi- 
nariness, becomes  extraordinary.  Mr.  Howe  is 
surely  right  in  praising  the  Eepertory  Theatre  for 
having  undertaken  to  thrash  out  this  diflScult  dis- 
cussion on  the  boards  for  the  intelligent  playgoer. 
That  is  why  ** Chains'*  is  to  be  regarded,  whether  or 
no  Miss  Baker  as  yet  is  complete  master  of  the 
method,  as  an  achievement;  and  that  is  why  with 
** Prunella"  and  the  ** Sentimentalists, "  it  consti- 
tutes perhaps  the  most  substantial  contribution  of 
the  Duke  of  York's  Repertory  Theatre. 

In  the  chapter  entitled  ** Failure,"  Mr.  Howe  has 
written  at  his  very  best,  not  because  he  is  mali- 
ciously minded  (for  all  through  he  shows  the  most 
gracious  temper),  but  because,  from  the  nature  of 
the  case,  it  is  easier  to  state  what  a  thing  is  not, 
than  what  it  is.  Clearly  Mr.  Frohman  did  not  in- 
tend to  make  **a  great  deal  of  money."  For  such 
an  expectation  he  was  too  practically  intelligent. 
But  one  is  led  strongly  to  suspect  that  he  had  not 
altogether  ** counted  the  cost"  when  he  undertook 
to  build  his  ** tower."  The  whole  chapter  practi- 
cally accuses  Mr.  Frohman  of  an  uncertain  aim,  of 
lacking  "the  single  eye."  The  theatre  lacked  be- 
hind it  a  mind  quite  clearly  made  up  as  to  what  pub- 
lic it  was  going  to  serve,  and  at  what  it  was  aiming. 
It  aimed  **at  several  publics"  and  did  not  succeed 
in  hitting  them.  By  indecision  it  courted  the  disas- 
ter attendant  upon  hitting  none.  The  chapter  enu- 
merates Mr.  Frohman 's  alleged  errors  not,  it  would 
seem,  to  fault  him,  so  much  as  to  help  others  who 
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may  be  induced  by  his  example  to  repeat  the  experi- 
ment. He  started  badly  by  giving  **the  enemy'*  (in 
so  far  as  dramatic  critics  might  be  such),  most  ex- 
cellent ammunition.  **I  have  no  preference  for  any 
particular  kind  of  play,"  Mr.  Frohman's  circular 
went  on  to  state.  **I  want  what  is  good  of  any 
kind.  One  sometimes  hears  it  said,  *a  good  thing, 
but  not  a  play.  This  is  one  of  the  kinds  I  want." 
Now  one  should  always  give  the  devil  his  due,  but 
never  permit  the  enemy  to  define  one's  own  terms 
in  a  hostile  sense.  If  a  play  is  the  kind  of  a  thing 
that  has  usually  been  done  on  the  American  stage 
(or  the  British  for  the  matter  of  that),  with  the  in- 
tention of  exhibiting  histrionic  virtuosity  at  the 
best,  and  stage  carpentry  and  theatrical  tricks  at 
the  worst — then  of  course  nothing  we  should  care  to 
have  done  is  a  **play"  at  all!  But  why  give  such 
good  words  as  "play"  and  ** dramatic"  or  even 
** theatrical"  over  to  the  devil  free  of  charge  and  for 
his  private  delectation  ?  It  is  only  because  those  bad 
plays  are  not  really  plays,  that  we  would  desire  to 
supersede  them.  They  fail  to  satisfy  the  play-in- 
stinct at  its  best,  to  give  the  longest  and  sweetest 
trail  of  pleasure  in  the  mind  after  the  burst  of  light, 
to  give  the  most  interminable  series  of  echos  to 
the  laugh  of  the  heart.  It  is  because  what  is  often 
called  dramatic  and  theatrical  does  not  clutch  the 
spirit  as  well  as  the  throat,  filling  with  awe  and 
panic,  that  we  venture  to  suggest  new — that  is  to 
say  much  older — interpretations  of  the  terms.  The 
circus  has  perhaps  managed  to  intrude  upon  the 
drama?  Let  us  call  the  current  play — the  usual 
stage  entertainment  **the  show,"  and  preserve 
the  good  old  terms  for  good  uses,  no  matter  what 
may  have  been  the  journalistic  looseness  of  phrase, 
or  the  advertiser's   impertinence.     Mr.   Frohman 
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was  perhaps  ashamed  of  the  idealism  which  he  pro- 
fessed, afraid  of  being  dubbed,  in  the  villainous  cant 
of  the  hour,  **a  highbrow,"  of  being  suspected,  that 
is  to  say,  of  esthetic  breeding,  and  so  he  conceded 
the  point  in  advance  ?  So  at  all  events  the  unthink- 
ing critic  of  the  opposition  had  it  all  his  own  way 
when  too  dull  to  understand  or  too  ill-bred  to  enjoy 
Mr.  Frohman's  better  things. 

The  second  error  that  Mr.  Howe  finds  in  Mr. 
Froman's  record  was  the  unfortunate  selection  of 
**  Justice"  (interesting  dramatic  study  though  it  be), 
and  then,  so  soon  after  it,  as  if  due  to  a  sudden  rec- 
ognition of  the  fact  that  some  *'sops"  would  be  re- 
quired by  the  public,  "The  Twelve  Pound  Look," 
although  in  and  of  itself  interesting  enough  as  a 
** sketch."  The  return  to  things  more  exquisite  and 
more  exclusive,  led  to  a  complete  abandonment  of 
the  repertory  principle  in  what  was  practically  the 
long  run  of  **Trelawney  of  the  Wells."  To  quote 
Mr.  Howe:  ''Reproach  for  running  Trelawney  for 
all  it  was  worth  was  out  of  the  question.  The  op- 
portunity presented  itself  to  recoup  on  one  of  the 
plays  which  had  found  its  public,  the  losses  on  those 
plays  which  had  failed  to  find  their  public  in  suffi- 
cient number. ' '  The  reason  perhaps  for  the  appar- 
ent need  of  these  "sops"  and  capitulation  near  the 
end  of  the  season,  was  the  lack  of  tactful  choice 
among  good  things  at  the  start,  and  a  courageous 
resolve  to  stand  by  one's  choice  when  made. 

If  one  will  persist  long  enough  in  a  policy,  even 
though  not  perhaps  exemplified  with  the  uttermost 
judgment,  the  public  will  at  least  accord  its  respect, 
and  may  indeed,  because  of  its  natural  generosity, 
be  induced  to  go  farther,  and  translate  that  respect 
into  a  generous  or  at  least  good-humored  co-opera- 
tion.   Thus  Mr.  Frohman  did  not  obtain  for  his 
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good  ventures  all  the  support  he  and  they  were  un- 
doubtedly entitled  to  receive. 

The  next  error  that  Mr.  Howe  finds,  is  the  policy 
of  dividing  the  production  of  the  repertory  between 
producers  so  different  in  gifts  and  conceptions  as 
Mr.  Boucicault  and  Mr.  Granville  Barker,  from 
which  resulted  not  unnaturally  a  droll  streak  of 
*luck,*  let  us  call  it,  whereby  what  Mr.  Boucicault 
should  have  produced  was  assigned  to  Mr.  Barker, 
and  vice  versa. 

This  then  is  the  full  indictment,  and  it  does  not 
read  after  all  as  hostile  and  unfair,  although  noth- 
ing is  held  back  to  save  the  feelings  of  anybody  con- 
cerned. Surely  there  is  much  hope  when  this  is 
the  worst  that  may  be  said!  Let  us  quote  the  con- 
cluding paragraph  of  the  chapter  we  have  been, 
summarizing. 

"So  much  for  failure.  In  no  useful  sense  of  the 
word  can  the  artistic  distinction  gained  to  a  theatre 
—irrespective  of  commercial  profit  or  loss— by  the 
production  of  'The  Madras  House'  be  regarded  as 
failure.  Or  take  the  case  of  ''The  Sentimentalists,'' 
near  the  bottom  of  the  list.  The  public  willing  to 
pay  to  see  Meredith's  sole  work  for  the  theatre  is 
exhausted  in  six  performances :  that  is  to  say  sup- 
posing the  Duke  of  York's  theatre  which  accommo- 
dates eleven  hundred  to  be  half  full  at  each  per- 
formance, it  numbers  upwards  of  three  thousand 
persons.  One  may  regret  the  number  is  not  larger 
—a  useless  proceeding.  One  may  rejoice  on  one's 
own  account  at  having  been  enabled  to  see  the  com- 
edy—thanks to  a  Repertory  Theatre— for  surely  in 
no  other  sort  of  theatre  would  one  have  done  so. 
That  is  the  mood  in  which  one  begins  to  appreciate 
what  a  Repertory  Theatre  is.  This  joyous  thing 
of  Meredith's  has  been  placed  within  the  reach  of 
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three  times  as  large  a  public  as  would  give  success 
to  the  average  work  of  commercial  fiction.  Yet, 
theatrically,  this  is  failure.  Here  is  the  function 
of  the  Repertory  Theatre— to  produce  the  plays 
which  happen  not  to  appeal  to  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  (as  the  ordinary  play  must)  but  only  to 
the  tens  of  thousands  and  the  thousands." 

Mr.  Howe's  chapter  entitled  ** Success"  deals 
chiefly  with  the  acting  and  the  production.  As  to 
the  first  subject  he  sums  up  what  he  has  to  say : ' '  The 
acting  of  the  stock  company,  then,  was  individually 
always  good  and  sometimes  brilliant,  and  nearly 
every  member  rose  on  occasion  to  some  one  per- 
formance of  outstanding  distinction."  Very  inter- 
esting are  the  paragraphs  which  discuss  the  devel- 
opment of  the  producer,  who  "is  to  give  artistic 
unity  to  the  representation,"  and  has  the 
**  artistic  conscience  of  the  theaire  in  his  keep- 
ing." Let  us  quote  a  few  words:  ''With  the 
advent  of  the  Repertory  Theatre  the  producer 
might  be  expected  to  have  come  into  his  own. 
The  history  of  the  last  few  years  in  the  the- 
atre has  been  the  history  of  the  active  development 
of  the  artistic  conscience,  not  altogether  apart,  as 
might  be  hastily  concluded,  from  the  commercial 
theatre.  .  .  .  Concerted  brilliance  is  no  more 
to  be  attained  by  laisser  faire  and  individualism 
amongst  the  members  of  the  company  than  it  is 
amongst  the  members  of  the  orchestra.  It  is  un- 
fortunately true  that  the  theatre  gives  scope  for 
the  outstanding  of  individuals  as  other  arts  do  not ; 
but  if  the  first  violin  were  to  insist  upon  special 
illumination  and  facilities  for  being  admired,  such 
a  state  of  things  would  not  in  reality  be  more 
destructive  to  the  art  of  the  concert  hall,  than  is 
the  dominance  of  the  actor  manager  in  the  theatre. 
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The  comedy  (or  any  form  of  drama),  just  as  the 
symphony  only  really  exists  when  the  harmony  of 
its  parts  is  preserved  with  perfect  sympathy  and 
imderstanding.  The  producer  is  to  the  one  what 
the  conductor  is  to  the  other.  .  .  .  The  best 
that  each  member  of  the  company  can  contribute, 
it  is  the  function  of  the  good  producer  to  evoke, 
and  then  to  blend  all  these  contributions  into  a  con- 
certed whole." 

Mr.  Howe  exclaims  with  glee  that  in  the  face  of 
such  productions  as  ''Prunella"  and  ''The  Senti- 
mentalists, ' '  one  may  safely  ' '  reverse  the  conclusion 
to  which  Hazlitt  was  driven  that  poetry  and  the 
stage  do  not  agree  well  together." 

It  is  in  the  last  two  chapters,  (VII  and  VIII)  on 
"Leaving  Aristotle  Out"  and  that  which  states  his 
"Conclusion,"  where  we  find  perhaps  Mr.  Howe's 
most  important  contribution.  They  are  so  brief 
and  pregnant  that  one  would  be  tempted  to  reprint 
them  entire,  but  for  injustice  to  the  publisher  of  the 
book.  A  few  morsels  must  be  given  to  whet  only, 
and  not  satisfy  the  appetite.  "What  all  this  talk 
of  Aristotle  amounts  to— and  not  of  Aristotle  alone, 
but  of  Scribe  and  Sardou  and  Sarcey  and  Dumas 
pere  and  Dumas  fits  and  Goethe,  and  Lessing,  and 
•  Brunetiere,  and  Le  Bon,  with  their  dicta  that  the 
drama  must  be  'shown'  and  not  'heard,'  that  it  must 
present  life  'highly  colored,'  that  it  must  be  cut  to 
the  measure  of  the  dullest  and  laziest  spectator, 
being  a  function  of  the  crowd,  et  cetera,  et  cetera— 
is  a  gigantic  conspiracy  against  progress." 

After  this  delightful  bit  of  protest  Mr.  Howe 
gives  us  the  following  working  definition  of  a  play : 

"A  work  which  is  shaped  in  accordance  with  the 
characteristic  facilities  and  restrictions  of  the  the- 
atre, and  gets  its  effect  by  human  agency  upon  the 
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stage,  is  a  play.    It  is  a  good  play,  if  there  be  joy 
in  it." 

Further  back  in  the  chapter  we  must  pick  out  Mr. 
Howe's  jeer  at  the  book-ridden  among  us;  ''What 
sort  of  critics  are  they,  then,  who  would  condemn  a 
play  by  reference  to  Aristotle,  and  not  for  the  rea- 
son that  it  fails  to  give  them  pleasure  in  the 
theatre?" 

To  have  made  such  paragraphs  as  these  convinc- 
ing to  the  reader  by  actual  productions  on  an  actual 
stage,  that  would  seem  to  be  after  all  the  quite  suf- 
ficient contribution  of  Mr.  Frohman's  experiment. 

In  the  last  chapter  Mr.  Howe  gives  it  as  his  opin- 
ion that  endowment,  subsidy  of  some  sort,  from  the 
state  or  the  city,  can  assist  in  keeping  the  classics 
before  that  part  of  the  public  which  desires  to  ex- 
perience from  time  to  time  the  joy  they  have  per- 
ennially in  store  for  their  audience.  He  therefore 
agrees  with  Mr.  Percy  MacKaye's  contention  in 
"The  Playhouse  and  the  Play,"  but  he  adds  to  his 
contentions  that  the  endowed  theatre  would  from 
the  nature  of  the  case  prove  an  unlikely  support 
for  the  new  and  the  untried.  The  dramatist  of  the 
future  will  need  to  have  his  plays  staged  in  some  the- 
atre which  will  not  be  from  the  nature  of  the  case 
opposed  to  experimentation.  Therefore  Mr.  Howe 
would  urge  fresh  individual  undertakings  that  seek 
a  merely  honest  return  on  the  invested  capital ;  that 
do  not  look  for  speculative  gains,  and  therefore  will 
run  no  risk  of  speculative  losses.  * '  The  good  player 
will  be  created  by  good  drama,  but  it  is  not  to  be 
forgotten  that  the  good  player  also  exists,  and  is 
only  awaiting  a  theatre  worth  his  while."  For  the 
good  player  then  and  the  good  drama  something 
might  be  done  even  now,  without  state  aid  or  civic 
subsidy. 
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And  if  Mr.  Howe  is  correct  in  saying  that  the 
**  dramatists  of  today  are  writing  for  the  Eeper- 
tory  Theatre  of  tomorrow"  why  not  have  that  the- 
atre today,  and  give  them,  and  their  choice  public 
which  already  exists  and  only  needs  to  be  rallied 
by  pertinacity  and  intelligent  advertising,  their  op- 
portunity now? 

Out  of  despair  of  the  present  situation  Mr.  Howe 
has  brought  us,  after  his  winsome,  careless,  unpe- 
dantic  fashion,  to  a  quite  hopeful  state  of  mind. 
He  has  not  merely,  however,  spoken  ia  the  air  with 
benign  good  humor,  but  he  has  put  into  his  readers* 
hands  a  number  of  statistical  tables,  and  useful  re- 
prints of  playbills,  analyses  of  actors'  parts,  etc., 
which  will  in  themselves  help  to  fresh  coniSdent 
thought,  and  serve  as  polished  stones  from  the 
brook  for  many  a  David's  sling.  We  only  wish 
some  twenty  or  thirty  more  pages  had  been  devoted 
to  such  appendices  and  that  they  had  been  furnished 
with  foot  notes  or  rubrical  comment  so  as  to  make 
them  constitute  a  convenient  rack  for  garments  of 
praise— and  hat-like  extinguishers !  Meanwhile  for 
what  Mr.  Howe  has  done,  our  thanks  are  over  due. 

William  Nokman  Guthrie. 


THE  PLAYS  OF  MAETIN  SCHUTZE* 

NE  of  the  results  of  the  emphasis  which 
German  education  places  upon  an  early 
familiarity  with  classic  languages  and 
literature  is  that  classic  art,  especially 
the  drama,  is  always  sure  of  an  under- 
standing and  appreciative  audience  in 
Germany.  There  is  no  other  country  where  *  *  CEdipus 
Eex"  could  have  been  adequately  performed  and 
enthusiastically  received  in  the  year  1911 ;  for  there 
only  have  both  the  stage  and  the  stalls  served  a 
long  apprenticeship.  An  actor  need  not  have  been 
trained  in  Sophoclean  roles  to  play  Sophocles  well ; 
but  he  must  at  least  have  taken  the  measure  of  the 
great  heroes  of  ancient  tragedy  as  the  dramatists 
of  his  own  time  have  reproduced  them.  And  an 
audience  that  could  not,  without  an  intellectual 
shock,  have  gone  from  modern  psychological  plays 
to  the  great  Greek  types,  can  cross  to  them  readily 
by  such  bridges  as  the  dramas  of  Hebbel,  Grabbe, 
and  Grillparzer  have  built  for  the  German  theatre- 
goers. Many  of  these  plays  are  a  part  of  every 
theatre  repertoire  and  are  as  welcome  to  their  audi- 
ence as  the  latest  Hauptmann.  They  are,  in  fact, 
through  their  maintenance  of  splendid  artistic  tra- 
dition and  their  insistence  upon  the  every-varying 
but  eternal  motive  forces  of  life,  responsible  for 
much  of  the  best  modern  German  stage  literature — 
the  foundation  upon  which  the  modern  structure 
rests. 

In  America,  on  the  other  hand,  almost  everything 
that  has  been  done  for  the  stage  is  ignorant  of,  where 

*  Hero  and  Leander,  by  Martin  Schutze  (Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  1908)  j 
Judith,  by  Martin  Schutze  (Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  1910^. 
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it  is  not  distinctly  at  variance  with,  classic  tradition. 
With  characteristic  independence  we  have  tried  to 
build  a  theatre  without  foundation — and  failed.  It 
is  natural,  therefore,  that  a  playwright  who  knows 
the  German  stage  and  writes  sincerely  and  hope- 
fully for  American  audiences  should  avail  himself 
of  the  materials  which  the  Germans  have  prepared 
for  his  use  as  well  as  for  their  own.  This  is  what 
Professor  Martin  Schutze  has  done  in  his  two  plays, 
''Hero  and  Leander"  (1908)  and  ''Judith"  (1910). 
Each  is  distinctly  reminiscent  of  its  prototype,  the 
"Judith"  of  Friedrich  Hebbel  and  Franz  (>rillpar- 
zer's  version  of  the  Hero  and  Leander  legend,  Des 
Meeres  und  der  Liehe  Wellen  (""Waves  of  Ocean 
and  of  Love"),  a  resemblance  that  is  heightened  by 
Professor  Schutze 's  use  of  the  variants  of  the 
ancient  stories  adopted  by  the  German  authors. 

In  "Judith,"  the  apocryphal  legend  of  Holo- 
f ernes*  drunkenness  is  abandoned;  and  the  As- 
syrian leader  is  conceived  as  a  splendid  warrior, 
not  only  overcome  by  Judith's  perfect  womanhood, 
but  overcoming  it — overwhelming  her  patriotism  and 
her  religion  by  a  great  love,  which  wrecks  Judith's 
life  after  she  has  committed  the  murder  which  saves 
her  people.  The  dramatic  advantage  of  this  adap- 
tation is  obvious,  since — ^in  both  cases — the  play  is 
conceived  as  the  tragedy  of  the  individual  woman 
and  not  at  all,  as  in  the  apocryphal  legend,  as  the 
dramatic  glorification  of  a  primitive  God  acting 
through  the  primitive  passions  of  a  beautiful  woman. 

It  is  more  diflBcult  to  find  the  gain  secured  either 
by  Grillparzer  or  Schutze  in  the  additions  they  have 
made  to  the  story  of  "Hero  and  Leander."  The 
original  was  complete,  harmonious,  dramatic,  a  tale 
of  the  gods  avenging  themselves  on  the  brave  lover 
and  the  priestess  whose  human  love  makes  her  un- 
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faithful  to  her  vows.  The  tale  loses  its  vigor  when 
the  priest  is  made  to  act  as  a  tool  and  to  tamper 
with  the  lamp  which  should  have  guided  Leander 
through  the  rocks  and  narrows  of  the  Hellespont. 
Nor  does  the  incident  add  to  the  humanity  of  the 
story.  The  gods  of  the  Greeks  were  human  enough 
to  desire  vengeance  and  achieve  it  in  a  storm  with- 
out the  aid  of  man.  And  it  is  absolute  dramatic 
disharmony  for  Hero  to  die  in  any  other  way  than 
by  making  herself  a  voluntary  sacrifice  to  the  waves 
that  had  swallowed  her  lover.  Mr.  Schutze  loses 
more  in  the  adaptation  of  this  story  than  Grillparzer 
does.  For  Grillparzer  is  even  more  a  poet  than  a 
dramatist  and  one  to  whose  style  the  story  of  Hero 
and  Leander,  rich  in  sentiment  and  color,  is  particu- 
larly suited.  The  long  undramatic  speeches  are 
beautiful  poetry,  which  is  an  extenuation  if  not  an 
excuse.  But  Mr.  Schutze  has  not  yet  mastered  the 
art  of  handling  long  scenes — even  long  passages — 
as  dramatic  units.  His  sense  for  words  is  both  bril- 
liant and  true,  his  lines  are  good,  but  the  unit  is 
always  the  line.  One  has  the  feeling  that  each  bit 
has  been  separately  moulded  and  then  put  together 
to  make  a  play.  So  the  things  which  are  best  dra- 
matically in  ''Hero  and  Leander"  are  least  good  in 
a  literary  way. 

It  is  encouraging  to  note  that  ''Hero  and  Lean- 
der" was  written  before  "Judith,"  and  that  the 
latter  shows  distinct  progress.  The  verse  in  the  last 
act  is  especially  good,  where  free  and  capable  use 
is  made  of  the  Hebrew  antiphony,  as  in  the  lines — 

' '  Of  her  desire  she  made  a  scimitar 
"An  ambush  of  her  linen  garment's  hem; 
' '  Yea,  in  the  flaming  ardor  of  his  wooing 
"She  shaped  the  sword  of  Great  Jehovah's 
word." 
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** Judith"  was  Hebbel's  first  work.  It  is  Mr. 
Schutze's  second;  and  remembering  the  enormous 
strides  the  German  poet  made  between  that  work 
and  such  plays  as  "Herod  and  Mariamne"  and 
**Gyges  and  His  King,"  America  has  much  to  hope 
from  her  playwright,  if  reasoning  by  such  analogy 
is  not,  to  quote  Schutze,  '*A  sweet  coercion  mingling 
with  a  sweet  abandonment. ' ' 

Edith  J.  R.  Isaacs. 


"THE  NEW  THEATRE  AND  OTHERS  *" 

iHE  first  ninety  pages  of  the  book  cor- 
respond to  the  title  and  constitute  a 
valuable  criticism  of  the  New  Theatre 
in  New  York  and  its  first  season's  rep- 
ertory. The  main  points  of  Mr.  Ea- 
ton's indictment  against  the  devisers 
and  managers  of  the  institution  we  shall  here  briefly 
summarize;— The  first  point  made  was  the  evident 
effort  to  carry  over  certain  conceptions  from  the 
opera  to  the  theatre.  The  real  stage  was  not  the 
stage  or  the  audience,  but  the  founders '  boxes.  The 
imdemocratic  horseshoe  was  not  merely  in  itself 
snobbish,  but  resulted  in  putting  more  than  half  the 
audience  out  of  range  for  finer  work  and  for  catching 
the  words  of  the  text  and  subtle  intonations  as  though 
we  were  to  have  represented  only  plays  without 
words.  Unluckily  the  tendency  of  plays  without 
words,  presented  to  an  audience  half  of  it  not 
clearly  able  to  distinguish  facial  expression,  did 
tend  to  plays  without  words,  and  also  without  act- 
ing, with  the  natural  result  of  undue  emphasis  on 
the  spectacular  elements,  so  that  whatever  play  was 
done,  became  to  a  very  considerable  degree  a  show, 
or  was  obliged  to  fail  of  any  effect  whatever.  The 
distinct  taint  of  insincerity  and  snobbishness  in  the 
New  Theatre  was  therefore  resident  rather  in  the 
initial  blunder,  than  in  any  personal  defect  of  those 
who  presided  over  its  fortunes.  This  point  we  feel, 
in  restating  Mr.  Eaton's  position,  should  be  driven 
home,  to  keep  out  all  acrimony  from  the  discussion. 

*"The  New   Theatre   and  Others,"   by   Walter   Prichard   Eaton. 
Published  by  Small,  Maynard  &  Co.,  Boston. 
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The  second  point  scored  was  the  introduction  of 
** stars"  at  crucial  moments,  in  each  case  with  mer- 
ited misfortune.  "The  desolate  dullness  of  the  in- 
augural performance"  might  easily  have  been 
avoided,  so  Mr.  Eaton  thinks,  and  at  all  events  Mr. 
Sothem,  Miss  Marlowe  and  Miss  Eussell  did  not 
justify  their  engagement  by  a  management,  that, 
if  it  were  to  make  a  strong  and  abiding  appeal  to 
its  proposed  clientele,  would  have  to  rely  upon  its 
resident  stock  company. 

The  third  fault,  according  to  the  indictment,  lay 
in  the  failure  to  perceive  (as  in  the  notable  instance 
of  "The  Witch")  that  American  drama  cannot  be 
built  upon  foreign  foundations.  To  adapt  a  play 
is  to  court  disaster  with  the  intelligent.  The  for- 
eign psychology  cannot  be  overlaid  by  local  color 
and  prove  convincing.  On  this  point  Mr.  Eaton 
dwells  with  great  earnestness  several  times  within 
the  covers  of  his  book.  Another  indictment  (as 
justified  particularly  in  the  production  of  "Sister 
Beatrice")  was  the  deliberate  ignoring  of  the  au- 
thor's stage  directions  for  the  sake  of  some  bit  of 
mechanism,  or  startling  light  effect.  Thus,  one  whole 
act  which  should  have  been  played  in  sunshine,  was 
done  in  gloom  that  certain  purely  sensational  devices 
might  be  sprung  on  the  audience  to  their  unaesthetic 
amazement,  even  though  thereby  the  effect  of  the 
whole  play  was  jeopardized!  So  much  for  the  in- 
dictment in  its  major  lines.  The  criticism  of  tne 
plays  given,  during  that  first  season  which  appeared 
mostly  in  the  columns  of  the  press  and  in  current 
magazines  is  well  worth  re-perusal. 

The  remainder  of  the  book  contains  papers  on 
various  topics  of  varying  degrees  of  interest.  To 
us  the  most  distinctly  worth  while  is  that  on  Mad- 
ame Nazimova  in  "Little  Eyolf,"  and  another  en- 
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titled  "William  "Winter — An  Appreciation."  For 
our  part  we  cannot  but  wish  that  the  second  and 
third  part  of  the  book  constituted  no  portion  of  the 
present  volume,  and  that  the  first  part  had  been  held 
over  to  make  a  fuller  record  of  the  New  Theatre, 
including  the  second  season's  repertory  and  stage 
experiments,  and  fully  justifying  so  the  title  page, 
for  surely  Mr.  Eaton's  resume  of  this  most  crucial 
second  season  in  which  the  faults  of  the  first  were 
continued  and  new  flaws  developed  (much  to  the  re- 
gret of  all  lovers  of  reform  and  artistic  progress), 
would  have  served  to  drive  home  convincingly  the 
charges  he  makes  before  that  great  jury — the  play- 
loving  public,  letting  them  decide  as  to  all  the  facts, 
or  challenge  a  wholesome  refutation  all  along  the 
line.  It  is  surely  a  pity  the  public  might  not  have 
thus  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Eaton's  thoroughly  redi- 
gested  criticism  to  direct  it  for  the  future. 

N.  0.  Barr. 


SLAUGHTERING  STRINDBERG. 

^BE  time  has  come  when  August  Strind- 
berg,  the  Swedish  philosopher  and 
playwright,  must  be  introduced  to  the 
American  people.  It  is  simply  ridicu- 
lous that  such  a  tremendous  factor  in 
the  world's  cultural  progress  shall  con- 
tinue practically  unknown  and  ignored  here.  The 
task  of  making  his  worth  known  in  this  country  is 
no  easy  one,  however.  Much  natural  and  deeply 
rooted  prejudice  will  have  to  be  overcome  for  the 
purpose,  and  it  will  probably  require  much  patient 
as  well  as  diplomatic  reiteration  before  his  art  is 
not  only  accepted  but  appreciated.  And  above  all 
else  it  is  necessary  that  nothing  be  done  to  place 
him  in  a  false  light  before  a  public  which  is  already 
inclined  to  view  him  with  suspicion. 

With  all  this  in  mind,  I  cannot  but  sincerely  re- 
gret that  the  principal  effort  so  far  made  toward  ac- 
quainting Americans  with  this  writer  has  been 
marked  by  shortcomings  so  serious  that  it  is  hard 
to  define  them  in  measured  language.  Two  of 
Strindberg's  realistic  one-act  plays — ''The  Credit- 
or" and  ''Motherlove*' — and  a  two-act  fairy  play, 
"Swanwhite,"  have  so  far  been  brought  out  in  an 
alleged  English  version  by  Brown  Brothers  of  Phil- 
adelphia.   Their  translator  is  Francis  J.  Ziegler. 

I  have  been  asked  several  times  whether  I  thought 
that  these  translations  had  been  made  direct  from  the 
Swedish,  or  had  come  to  us  by  way  of  Germany. 
The  question  is  not  material,  first  because  the  Ger- 
man versions  produced  by  Schlenther  are  excellent, 
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and  secondly  because  the  faults  of  Mr.  Ziegler*s 
translations  cannot  be  explained  merely  by  a  fail- 
ure on  his  part  to  go  straight  to  the  original  for  his 
text. 

Of  course,  the  fundamental  requisite  for  a  success- 
ful translation  is  a  knowledge  of  the  language  in 
which  the  work  has  made  its  first  appearance.  And 
such  a  knowledge  must  reach  far  beyond  a  superfi- 
cial recognition  of  verbal  meanings  if  it  is  to  suffice 
for  the  purpose  involved.  But  to  this  primary  con- 
dition must  be  added  another  one  of  equal  impor- 
tance— and  it  is  this  secondary,  but  no  less  essen- 
tial, condition  that  seems  most  frequently  over- 
looked in  this  country.  It  implies,  on  the  part  of 
the  translator,  a  complete  mastery  of  his  own  lan- 
guage. Furthermore,  it  is  not  enough  that  his 
knowledge  of  it  be  only  passive,  as  it  is  usually 
found  in  scholars.  It  must,  on  the  contrary,  be  ac- 
tive, constructive,  as  we  find  it  only  among  artists 
whose  material  is  the  written  word.  The  translator 
himself  must  be  an  artist,  possessing  not  only  ap- 
preciative but  also  creative  faculties.  If  he  fail  in 
this,  it  means  that  he  is  expected  to  give  what  he 
does  not  have,  or  to  handle  an  instrument  which  he 
is  not  skilled  in  using. 

To  judge  the  versions  of  Strindberg's  wonder- 
fully acute  and  vital  dramas  presented  by  Mr.  Zieg- 
ler,  it  is  not  needful  to  parallel  them  with  the  Swed- 
ish text.  If  Strindberg  wrote  as  his  American 
translator  would  have  us  believe,  his  reputation 
would  never  have  penetrated  beyond  his  native 
country.  All  that  is  necessary  for  a  recognition 
of  the  truth  in  this  matter  is  to  let  the  eye  run  along 
a  few  pages  of  any  one  among  the  three  plays  just 
mentioned.  There  is  not  a  page,  hardly  a  sentence, 
where  the  reader  may  not  detect  some  glaring  gram- 
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matical  error,  some  grotesque  awkwardness,  or  some 
hideous  disregard  of  whatever  gives  music  and  soul 
to  our  own  tongue. 

The  choice  of  illustrations  is  embarrassing  in  its 
richness.  In  ''Swanwhite,'*  for  instance,  a  haphaz- 
ard selection  will  bring  us  phrases  like  these : 

"She  notes  expressively  the  white  and  red  feathers — " 
"You  all  have  gray  hairs! — 'and  your  Grace  has  also!  " 
"By  God  the  Eighteous,  I  have  seen  the  culprit,  Lady  Swanwhite, 
and  the  Prince — ' ' 
"A  fraud  which  has  recoiled — " 
"Now  may  the  temptation  make  a  beginning." 
"Rise  and  quiet  yourself  in  mine  arms." 

And  if  this  be  not  deemed  proof  enough,  a  com- 
parison with  the  Swedish  original  will  quickly  con- 
firm our  worst  suspicions.  There  are  needless 
changes,  as  when  the  King  says  to  Swanwhite,  "For- 
get not  that  thou  has  belonged  to  the  King  from 
thy  cradle,'*  while  in  the  Swedish  text  he  says,  "You 
must  never  forget  that  you  were  a  queen  already 
in  the  cradle."  There  are  actual  misconstructions, 
as  when  Swanwhite 's  mother  is  made  to  say,  "—my 
own  thoughts,  loath  to  lift  themselves  from  here 
(that  is,  from  the  land  that  knows  no  sorrow),"  al- 
though what  she  actually  says  is  this:  " — ^my 
thoughts,  which  unwillingly  dwell  down  here  (mean- 
ing in  the  land  of  the  living)—."  There  are  fi- 
nally ridiculous  mistakes,  and  none  worse  than  one 
I  found  in  "The  Creditor."  There  one  of  the  char- 
acters remarks:  "You  were  the  spring  that  moved 
the  works."  And  this  is  the  nonsense  which  Mr. 
Ziegler  substitutes:  "You  were  the  feather  in  the 
works."  An  explanation  may  be  drawn  from  the 
fact  that  the  Swedish  language  has  a  common  word 
for  "feather"  and  "watch spring." 

Returning  to  "Swanwhite,"  I  come  across  this 
passage  in  the  translation:    "Might  not  the  worthy 
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mate  with  the  worthy ;  might  not  Love,  the  power- 
ful, rule;  and  might  not  we  unite  the  orphaned 
hearts  so  that  they  should  (sic I)  console  each 
other?'*  And  I  ask  myself  why  the  interrogative 
mode  should  be  used.  Here  is  an  exact  English 
equivalent  of  Strindberg's  own  words,  as  uttered 
by  the  mother  of  the  prince :  "May  worth  belong  to 
worth,  may  love,  the  puissant,  prevail;  and  let  us 
join  these  lonely  hearts  so  that  they  may  console 
each  other!** 

I  object  also  to  the  use  of  the  second  person  sing- 
ular in  the  English  rendition  of  **Swanwhite.**  Of 
course,  the  Swedish  language  retains  the  familiar 
**du,**  and  distinguishes  it  sharply  from  the  formal 
**ni,**  but  what  the  translator  has  to  consider  is 
that  our  own  **you**  serves  precisely  the  same  pur- 
pose as  the  Swedish  **du.**  And  when  **thou** 
would  be  used  in  English,  the  Swede  would  in  all 
probability  resort  to  the  old-fashioned  and  practi- 
cally forgotten  second  person  plural. 

Strindberg  is  the  man  who  has  raised  modem 
Swedish  to  its  utmost  potency  of  beauty  and  power. 
It  may  also  be  said,  and  with  equal  truth,  that  he 
has  made  the  literary  language  of  his  country  truly 
modem.  This  he  has  achieved  not  by  polishing 
study-bom  mannerisms,  but  by  watching  and  devel- 
oping the  living  idiom  that  flows  from  the  lips  of 
men  and  women  around  him — observed  at  home  and 
in  the  office,  on  the  street  and  in  the  restaurant, 
while  loving  and  dying,  while  chatting  and  quarrel- 
ing. Never  was  a  man  more  keen  on  catching  the 
life-breath  of  his  own  time — and  never  was  a  man 
more  scornful  of  mere  fads  and  fashions,  bom  one 
moment  and  forgotten  in  the  next.  To  transplant 
the  work  of  such  a  man  may  be  difficult,  but  it  in- 
volves no  impossibility,  provided  only  that  we  ob- 
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serve  his  own  practical  attitude  toward  what  con- 
stitutes ''good  form"  and  ''bad  form"  in  a  pulsing 
and  growing  language.  We,  on  this  side  of  the 
ocean,  ought  to  be  able  to  read  Strindberg  and  re- 
ceive impressions  virtually  identical  with  those  re- 
ceived by  a  Swedish  reader  at  Stockholm.  And  I 
believe  that  it  will  be  easier  to  find  equivalents  for 
his  cleancut  and  flexible  prose  out  of  what  is  called 
English  here  than  out  of  what  bears  that  name  in 
England. 

Edwin  Bjoekman. 
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EMILE  AUGIER. 

I. 

ROFESSOR  Brander  Matthews,  in 
*'The  French  Dramatists  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Century, ' '  wrote  what  we  cannot 
but  believe  to  be  his  most  delightful  and 
serviceable  book.  Dipping  into  it  from 
time  to  time  since  the  first  careful  read- 
ing, I  for  one  have  never  found  myself  disappointed ; 
so  that  in  furnishing  here  a  few  suggestions  for  the 
study  of  Emile  Augier  (1820-1889),  by  way  of  intro- 
ducing the  following  efforts  at  translation  of  one  of 
his  masterpieces,  nothing  better  could  probably  be 
done  for  the  average  reader  than  to  remind  him  of 
the  fifth  chapter  of  the  above  mentioned  book,  which, 
while  less  epigrammatic  and  brilliant  than  its  fel- 
lows on  Victor  Hugo  and  Alexandre  Dumas  fils  re- 
spectively, appears  to  be  written  con  amore  and  has 
about  it  something  of  an  indescribable  persuasive- 
ness, due  perhaps  to  the  very  sobriety  of  its  enthu- 
siasm. 

There  is  something  about  Emile  Augier  that  espe- 
cially attracts  the  Anglo-Saxon,  who  somehow  is 
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wont  to  form  his  conception  of  the  Frenchman  in 
spite  of  all  his  better  knowledge  as  a  composite  pho- 
tograph of  the  dancing  master,  the  chef,  and  the 
unmentionable  novel.  That  the  gamut  of  French 
thought  and  feeling  runs  from  Rabelais  to  Calvin  is 
something  that  he  is  most  likely  and  willing  to  for- 
get. All  seriousness,  in  his  opinion,  left  France  with 
the  Huguenots,  who  brought  the  cloth  industry  to 
England  and  a  sort  of  ''Poor  Richard  philosophy'* 
to  South  Carolina.  But  thrift,  domestic  virtue  and 
philosophical  seriousness  were  not  altogether  drained 
from  France  by  that  unfortunate  blood  letting.  In 
our  own  days  Beaudelaire  and  Verlaine  on  the  one 
hand,  LeConte  de  Lisle  and  Sully  Prudhomme  on  the 
other  hand,  point  to  the  same  contrast,  only  one  term 
of  which  is  supposed  by  the  self-righteous  Anglo- 
Saxon  to  be  Frenchy  and  French.  Now  Emile  Au- 
gier  belongs  to  the  serious  wing  of  the  French  eagle 
— for  at  the  time  of  his  flourishing  the  eagle  of  impe- 
rial glory  was  still  beating  her  wings,  if  for  the  sec- 
ond time,  and  Anglo-Saxons  recognize  in  him  a  long 
lost  brother,  and  fancy  he  must  be  also  descended  on 
a  collateral  line  from  the  Lost  Ten  Tribes!  To  be 
sure,  there  cling  to  him  some  "Frenchy"  habits,  the 
inevitable  consequence  of  unfortunate  early  associa- 
tions; but  how  he  does  cherish  the  home,  personal 
integrity  and  probity,  feminine  virtue  and  all  the 
other  celestial  glories  that  invariably  adorn  the  mid- 
dle class  heaven!  Were  it  only  that  Emile  Augier 
justified  himself  immediately  to  Anglo-Saxon  eyes, 
as  an  apologete  for  bourgeois  excellence,  we  should 
not  think  it  worth  our  while  to  print  any  of  his  plays 
in  translation ;  but  the  truth  is  that  the  work  of  this 
sterling  patriot,  honest  and  honorable  man,  is  note- 
worthy from  more  than,  one  point  of  view.  First, 
he  has  his  place  in  the  development  of  European 
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Drama  as  a  forerunner  of  Ibsen,  Strindberg,  Haupt- 
mann  and  the  rest  of  the  moderns.  Secondly,  he 
endeavored  to  produce  a  most  difficult  kind  of  drama, 
the  satiric  drama,  in  which  his  only  successful  com- 
peers are  Ben  Jonson  and  the  younger  Ibsen  in  his 
verse  plays.  Finally,  as  having  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  put  sociology  on  the  stage  for  the  first  time, 
Augier  interests  us  as  exhibiting  the  special  vices  of 
a  democratic  society  and  of  a  democratic  govern- 
ment, so  that  all  the  while  as  one  reads  his  best 
work,  one  wonders  if  he  could  have  written,  without 
a  special  eye  to  American  affairs  during  the  last  ten 
years.  The  regime  of  graft  and  the  accepted  sneer 
of  the  "low-brow'*  at  the  ** high-brow"  that  runs 
unctuously  from  soul  to  soul,  absolving  us  from  all 
pecuniarily  unprofitable  intellectual  endeavor  or 
moral  worth;  the  subsidized  or  rather  purchased 
press;  the  representative  of  the  people  directly  or 
indirectly  in  the  pay  of  private  interests ;  these  fla- 
grant vices  of  the  sixties  in  France  are  not  wholly 
unfamiliar  to  us,  although  our  types  of  them  may 
harbor  certain  wholesome  vulgarities  about  them 
which  indicate  that  they  are  not  a  final  state  of  the 
body  politic  and  the  social  order,  and  will  yield  to 
mild  treatment  like  the  measles.  Ours,  at  least  we 
flatter  ourselves,  is  no  cancer  needing  the  surgical 
treatment  of  a  Franco-Prussian  War ;  and  our  man 
on  horseback  will  be  content  with  a  grape-vine  swing 
in  the  South,  with  skeeing  in  the  Northwest,  and 
hunting  for  the  National  Zoo.  Altogether  we  are  a 
fortunate  people  whose  acutest  symptoms  of  disease 
turn  out  upon  careful  diagnosis  to  be  nothing  more 
than  growing  pains  or  colic.  Hence  it  is  that  the 
American  will  enjoy  the  ''Augier  exhibit"  of  French 
Decadence,  social  and  political;  the  qualm  of  con- 
science will  be  invariably  succeeded  by  the  abdominal 
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chuckle,  which  proverbially  helps  digestion.  Who 
then  should  feel  any  compunction  at  the  solid,  sober 
and  dignified  and  often  lofty  work  of  Emile  Augier? 
A  Hebrew  Prophet,  domesticated  in  Paris,  and  ful- 
minating with  academic  good  taste  against  the  sins 
which  our  neighbors  are  committing — unfeloniously, 
however,  in  this  pardonable  period  of  transition?  A 
pinch  of  "graft,"  a  grain  of  canniness,  a  suspicion 
of  *'buncum," — what  be  these  dissolved  in  the  sav- 
ory economic  sauce  so  liberally  poured  over  our 
American  dish  of  prosperity?  Vive  la  France!  and 
Emile  Augier  (being  well  dead),  and  our  own  private 
and  public  Plutosnobocracy ! 

n. 

The  place  of  Emile  Augier  in  the  development  of 
the  modern  French  Drama  may  be  variously  as- 
signed, if  it  be  a  matter  to  be  decided  solely  by 
chronological  priority,  for  the  careers  of  Scribe,  Sar- 
dou,  Dumas  fils,  and  Augier  overlap.  We  shall  at- 
tempt only  a  sketch  of  the  logical  order.  The  reader 
must  remember  that  there  were,  at  least,  two  An- 
glers, and  two  Dumas  fils,  so  that  each  might  be 
claimed  as  the  predecessor  of  the  other, — according 
to  the  point  of  view  taken  toward  their  respective 
works.  In  1827  there  took  place  in  Paris  a  brilliant 
series  of  Shaksperian  performances  by  the  best 
known  actors  of  the  English  stage.  Whether  this 
brilliant  series  of  performances  was  a  symptom  or 
a  cause,  or  both,  we  will  not  stop  to  discuss ;  suffice 
it  to  record  the  fact.  In  1829  appeared  the  assthet- 
ically  revolutionary  ''Henri  III"  of  the  elder  Dumas, 
and  in  1830  the  ''Hernani"  of  Victor  Hugo.  With 
these  two  works  began  the  career  of  the  Romantic 
Drama.    Since  the  '*Cid"  of  Comeille  there  had  not 
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been  so  popular  a  success  in  the  region  of  stage 
poetry,  and  the  ferocious  hostility  which  ''Hernani" 
elicited  was  not  merely  a  proof  of  its  power,  but  also 
of  the  fact  that  the  times  were  ripe  for  the  appear- 
ance of  the  revolutionary  spirit  on  the  French  stage, 
forty  years  after  the  political  outburst.  So  con- 
servative was  and  is  the  theatre  of  France ! 

Now,  the  cost  of  the  hampering  unities  should 
never  be  mentioned  without  also  alluding  to  the  net 
gain.  The  narrow  limits  set  to  the  action  of  the 
French  play  resulted  in  an  arbitrary,  sometimes 
cruel — ^but  also,  at  least  with  masterpieces — a  benefi- 
cent and  almost  miraculous  simplification.  For  suc- 
cess the  master  needed  far  greater  expertness.  The 
conventions  being  obtrusive  had  to  be  subtler  for  tol- 
eration. The  dramatist  became  indeed  a  theatrical 
prestidigitator,  while  remaining  all  the  time  a  poet, 
and  his  audience  was  slowly  trained  to  a  full  appre- 
ciation of  the  difficulties  surmounted  or  evaded  by 
the  playwright's  skill.  The  revolution  in  Romantic 
Drama  was  wrought  in  the  name  of  artistic  liberty 
and  Shakspere  as  its  hero;  witness  Hugo's  magnilo- 
quent and  bellicose  introduction  to  ** Cromwell." 
One  cannot  but  suspect,  however,  that  the  object  was 
not  liberty,  but  a  variety  of  interest;  and  hitherto 
excluded  theatrical  effects  doubtless  derived  from 
popular  melodrama, — in  the  case  of  Hugo,  under 
the  cloak  of  the  grand  style. 

For  in  the  series  of  plays  of  the  elder  Dumas 
(1803-1870)  we  notice  especially  high- wrought  pas- 
sion, intrigue,  breathless  haste,  and  extreme  situa- 
tions; in  the  far  more  important  series  of  Hugo's 
plays,  running  through  the  thirties  and  early  forties, 
we  notice  again  passion,  eloquence,  verse  splendors 
in  descriptive  and  narrative  digressions,  and  spec- 
tacular solutions  of  dramatic  problems, — the  coup 
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de  theatre  tmcannily  superimposed  upon  the  purple 
patch!  But  for  all  the  exotic  interest  and  the  lack 
of  emotional  restraint,  we  cannot  but  notice  that  the 
French  habit,  originally  induced  doubtless  because 
of  the  pitiless  three  unities,  continues  undisturbed ; 
namely,  the  display  of  a  preconceived  character 
rather  than  the  development  of  a  progressively  self- 
conceiving  character;  character  as  a  definite  datum, 
a  precipitation,  a  residuum,  a  death  mask,  not  char- 
acter as  a  problem,  a  psychological  experiment,  a 
vital  surprise,  an  individual  achievement.  The 
French  Drama  gave  the  cross  section,  the  English 
Drama  at  its  best  a  long  section  of  some  piece  of  life ; 
and  the  French  manner  had  doubtless  its  justifica- 
tions in  after-thought,  but  its  crying  necessity  is  to 
be  found  in  the  three  unities.  Now,  the  continuance 
of  the  French  manner,  in  itself  so  much  less  vitally 
interesting,  after  the  repeal  of  the  said  unities,  was 
doubtless  a  matter  of  classic  momentum.  The  result, 
at  all  events,  of  the  Romantic  revolution  was  a  re- 
vival of  literary  interest  with  exotic  material;  and 
while  forfeiting  the  close  psychology  of  Racine  and 
Moliere,  losing  the  faithful  contact  with  the  rational 
and  the  abiding  in  human  nature,  it  gratified  liber- 
ally the  natural  kppetite  for  sensation. 

The  Romantic  Drama  was  not  Shaksperian  then  in 
essence.  The  product  of  the  movement  is  as  like 
Shakspere's  work  as  Voltaire's,  and  Hugo's  views 
of  Shakspere  resemble  the  true  Shakspere.  There 
must  come  the  inevitable  reaction  to  sanity.  Eugene 
Scribe  (1791-1861)  presenting  commonplace  human 
nature  conventionalized;  master  of  intrigue,  weav- 
ing his  threads  in  and  out  in  an  obvious  pattern; 
passing  from  situation  to  situation  as  though  telling 
the  beads  of  his  rosary,  tied  together  by  the  one 
thread  of — the  pious  desire  to  please!     Victorien 
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Sardou  (1831-1908),  the  master  of  carpentry  and 
tinsel,  lord  of  the  setting,  whose  muse  was  the  scin- 
tillating and  exquisitelv  disposed  tableau  vivant. 
Note,  for  instance,  what  in  his  hands  becomes  of 
Shakspere's  "Antony  and  Cleopatra,"  and  sneer  if 
you  choose ;  yet  you  will  have  to  admit  that  the  prop- 
erty man  at  length  has  come  into  his  own,  and  wears 
his  peculiar  halo,  to  which  he  doubtless  has  his  ex- 
cellent democratic  right  (much  to  the  financial  profit, 
however,  be  it  observed,  of  the  playwright).  Alex- 
andre Dumas  fils  (1824-1895),  was  the  great  discov- 
erer for  all  Europe  of  the  modern  individual  upon 
the  stage.  Beginning  with  "La  Dame  aux  Came- 
lias"  and  ending  with  "M.  Alphonse"  (73),  his  lit- 
erally splendid  series  of  stage  homilies  were  deliv- 
ered, sometimes  over-sentimental,  sometimes  acri- 
monious, sometimes  preposterously  logical,  but 
always  interesting,  always  striving  after  truth  of 
portraiture  and  truth  of  doctrine,  over-emphasizing 
the  generally  slurred  elements,  sometimes  marring 
his  work  altogether  by  the  desire  to  give  prominence 
to  what  is  usually  unmentioned  because  of  a  middle 
class  taboo,  nevertheless  with  all  his  faults  and  short- 
comings Alexandre  Dumas  fils  did  demonstrate  the 
value  of  putting  upon  the  stage  real  men  and  women 
who,  while  intelligible  as  types,  could  be  convincing 
as  individuals.  So  far  we  may  summarize  what  has 
been  said  of  the  Modern  French  Drama  in  the  four 
words:  passion,  situation,  tableaux,  and  problems; 
or  eloquence,  ingenuity,  sumptuousness,  and  person- 
ality. 

Now,  what  was  the  specific  contribution  of  Emile 
Augier  (1820-89)?  Briefly  put,  after  considerable 
hesitation,  the  prophet  in  Augier  awoke  and  exhib- 
ited in  his  works  social  problems  through  more  or 
less   sketchily   realized   persons    (sometimes   quite 
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human,  sometimes  conventional  and  merely  typical, 
sometimes  both  for  awhile,  occasionally  both 
throughout).  His  movement  is  hesitating  from  per- 
sonage to  personage,  from  the  lesser  comedy  of  man- 
ners towards  the  dramatic  satire  in  the  grand  style. 

CHRONOLOGY  OF  AUGIER *S  PLAYS: 

1844.     La  Cigiie.     (Little  classical  comedy). 
♦1845.     Un  Homme  de  Bien.     (Glorification  of  the  hus- 
band and  the  home). 
1848.     L'Aventuriere.     (Defense  of  the  home  against  the 
moral  "free  lance"). 
*1849.     Gabrielle.     (The  Home  again). 
1850.     Le  joueur  de  Flute. 

1852.  Diane. 

1853.  La  Pierre  de  Touche. 
1853.     Philiberte. 

*1855.     Le  Mariage  d'Olympe.     (Defense  of  the  Home). 
**  Le  Gendre  de  M.  Poirier.     (Kelations  of  pedigree 

and  industrial  fortune). 
Ceinture  Doree. 

1858.  La  jeunesse. 

***1858.     Les  Lionnes  Pauvres.    (Containing  Seraphine). 

1859.  Un  Beau  Mariage. 

***1861.     Les    Eff routes.       (Containing    Yermouillet    and 

Giboyer). 
***1863.    Le  fils  de  Giboyer. 

1864.     Le  Maitre  Guerin.     (The  Country  Lawyer). 
***1866.     La  Contagion. 

**1868.     Paul  Forestier.     (The  Artist). 
***1869.     Lions  et  Eenards.    (Containing  D'Estrigaud). 
Le  Postscriptum. 
1873.    Jean  de  Thommeray. 
*1876.    Madamoiselle  Caverlet.    (The  question  of  divorce). 
*1878.    Le  Fourchambault. 


III. 


The  problem  of  the  satiric  drama  in  which  Augier 
more  especially  distinguished  himself  constitutes  an 
almost  insoluble  aesthetic  problem.    Shakspere's  sue- 
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cess  in  the  form  is  at  least  open  to  question,  e.  g., 
with  the  tragic  end  in  "Timon  of  Athens;"  with  the 
comic  solution  in '  *  All 's  Well  that  Ends  Well. '  *  For 
the  drama  requires  sympathy  on  the  part  of  the 
audience  with  its  chief  figures,  whereas  satire  re- 
quires an  antipathetic  aloofness  from  them.  The 
conflicting  requirements  of  the  form,  then,  and  the 
mood  may  be  compromised  as  follows:  The  play- 
wright may  offer  the  satire  of  the  major  characters, 
preserving  our  sympathy  towards  the  minor  char- 
acters. The  result  is  likely  to  be  an  ill-constructed 
drama,  with  the  center  of  gravity  out  of  the  base  of 
the  structure;  the  theatrical  interest,  that  is  to  say, 
alien  to  the  figures  most  prominent  in  the  dramatic 
work.  Or  the  playwright  may  instead  elect  to  put 
us  in  affectionate  relations  with  his  chief  figures, 
expending  his  satirical  genius  on  the  minor  charac- 
ters. The  result  clearly  is  a  drama  with  satirical 
atmosphere  like  Baudot's  "Froment  jeune  et  Eisler 
aine."  An  absolute  success  in  this  genre  would  nec- 
essarily require,  it  would  seem,  an  intermittent  cur- 
rent of  satire,  an  alternation  of  interest,  some  kind 
of  oscillation  from  emotional  pole  to  intellectual  pole. 
Perhaps,  however,  success  in  the  satiric  drama  might 
be  compassed  by  making  the  satirized  chief  person 
relatively  sympathetic  as  compared  to  an  odious  en- 
vironment, the  Nietzschan  distinction  being  sharply 
drawn  between  schlecht,  low,  base,  vile,  and  bose, 
wicked,  bad,  dangerous.  In  this  fashion  Ben  Jonson 
would  seem  to  have  absolutely  solved  the  problem 
of  the  satiric  drama  in  his  **Volpone"  (The  Fox), 
which  displays  the  cynic  self -tricked,  antipathetic  to 
our  moral  sense,  and  yet  relatively  sympathetic  when 
contrasted  with  the  base  knaves  and  fools,  his  para- 
sites and  his  dupes.  In  modern  times  the  satiric 
drama  has  witnessed  Ibsen's  theatrically  doubtful 
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successes  of  "Peer  Gynt"  (1867)  and  "The  Wild  I 
Duck"  (1884). 

Now  it  cannot  be  said  that  Emile  Augier  com- 
pletely succeeded  in  compromising  to  our  satisfac- 
tion the  opposing  demands  of  aesthetic  form  and 
poetic  mood;  but  whoever  will  consider  that  great 
series  of  plays,  in  spirit  so  earnest  and  terrible,  in 
matter  often  so  conventional,  will  have  to  admit  that 
the  faults  being  granted,  there  remains  for  the  lover 
of  dramatic  literature  a  great  achievement  in  "Les 
Eff routes,"  "Le  Fils  de  Giboyer,"  and  "La  Con-  . 
tagion,"  regarded  as  a  trilogy,  which  may  be  ex-  ^ 
panded  to  a  "pentalogy"  by  the  inclusion  of  "Les  I 
Lionnes  Pauvres"  as  the  introduction,  and  "Les 
Leons  et  Eenards"  as  a  dramatic  epilogue. 

IV. 

Eoughly  speaking,  the  career  of  Emile  Augier  is 
the  record  of  a  bourgeois  moralist's  development 
into  a  national  prophet.  "Un  Homme  de  Bien'* 
('45)  and  "Gabrielle"  ('49)  give  us  the  pro  and  con 
for  the  bourgeois  ideal.  In  the  first  of  these  two 
we  are  shown  M.  Feline,  the  righteous  man,  dis-  , 
tinctly  self-righteous,  and  never  without  an  excellent 
selfish  motive  for  his  righteousness.  The  pitiless 
exposure  of  the  soi  disant  moral  man's  cant  must 
have  been  wholesome.  Why  is  he  moral?  Clearly 
for  safety's  sake  and  ease.  * '  The  masque  of  Don  Juan 
does  not  seem  to  fit  and  become  every  brow.  One 
must  have  much  wit  for  that  role,  and  in  fact  it  is 
much  less  arduous  to  play  the  part  of  the  honest 
man."  And  what  is  his  spiritual  reward?  His  is 
the  undoubted  right  to  judge,  and  to  condemn !  ' '  The 
right  to  feel  myself  and  declare  myself  honest ;  and 
I  wager  nobody  will  have  payed  a  higher  price  than  I 
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for  the  precious  right  of  crying  *stop  thief*  at  the 
heels  of  the  rascal.'*  But  the  right  to  judge  and  con- 
demn is  not  the  only  reward,  for  our  hero  agrees 
with  some  reluctance  that  it  is  a  matter  of  extreme 
pride  to  him,  and  promises  the  ulterior  delight  of 
indulging  at  leisure  in  cheerful  self-admiration. 
Poor  Eose  is  taken  in  by  M.  Feline's  display  of  good 
nature,  and  by  his  parade  of  magnanimous  senti- 
ment :  * '  How  could  I  have  despised  this  honest  and 
good  man  ? ' '  But  indeed,  it  was  good  for  her  to  be 
deluded ;  better  than  to  see  too  clearly  through  his 
disguise. 

The  other  side  of  this  unsympathetic  portraiture 
of  the  bourgeois  was  furnished  us  in  * '  Gabrielle, ' '  in 
which  appeared  the  much  ridiculed  line :  "  O  head  of 
the  family,  0  poet,  how  I  love  thee ! ' '  Yet,  laugh  as 
one  may  at  this  extraordinary  lyrical  outburst  torn 
bleeding  from  its  context,  the  fact  remains,  as  Au- 
gier  shows,  that  the  poetry  of  the  home  is  all  the 
poetry  possible  to  the  ordinary  man.  Nor  is  the 
poetry  of  vagabondage  truly  any  commoner.  Steph- 
ane,  who  tries  to  break  up  his  friend  Julien's  home, 
is  not  really  a  better  lover  or  a  more  romantic  per- 
son than  her  husband;  he  only  occupies  the  easier 
role  from  the  point  of  view  of  immediate  theatrical 
effect.  Julien's  awakening  to  his  unconscious  neglect 
of  his  wife  (absorbed  as  he  had  been  in  making  ma- 
terial provision  for  her)  and  his  insistence  that 
''they  forgive  each  other  all  around" — all  this,  how- 
ever easily  parodied,  does  not  fail  to  make  an  im- 
pression on  the  honest  spectator's  mind  and  heart. 

Augier's  next  preachment  may  be  said  to 
appear  in  ''L'Aventuriere"  ('48)  and  *'Le  Mariage 
D  'Olympe  "  ( '55 ) .  Here  he  enlarges  on  the  fact  that 
the  romantic  sympathy  is  accorded  to  the  sinner. 
Somehow  or  other  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  is  not 
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granted,  as  it  should  be,  to  those  whose  position  is 
regular.  There  is  the  hypocrisy  of  morality;  but 
so  is  there  also  the  hypocrisy  of  rebellion  against 
society.  The  doctrine  is  driven  home,  perhaps 
somewhat  cruelly,  by  Augier.  Though  the  advent- 
uress is  not  incapable  of  repentance,  and  though 
her  repentance  should  be  considered  sincere  until 
proved  otherwise, — nevertheless  she  cannot  be  taken 
back  into  the  bosom  of  outraged  society  as  though 
nothing  had  occurred.  She  must  earn  her  virtue; 
acceptance  must  not  come  to  her  as  a  free  gift,  for 
only  as  an  expensive  purchase  will  she  prize  her 
virtue  at  its  true  worth.  The  trial  as  by  fire  ofi 
adversity  is  what  she  needs.  In  an  easy  prosperity 
she  will  but  lapse  again. 

In  **Le  Gendre  de  M.  Poirier"  ('55)  we  are  given 
a  veritable  masterpiece, — Moliere's  "Bourgeois  Gen- 
tilhomme"  brought  down  to  date;  and  the  shafts  of 
wit,  hitting  the  aristocracy  quite  as  often  as  the  bour- 
geoisie. M.  Poirier  himself  is  a  delicious  personage, 
and  should  be  known  and  not  read  about.  His  busi- 
ness sense  identified  with  common  sense,  and  claim- 
ing for  itself  a  kind  of  divine  sanction, — a  sort  of 
mystic  mathematic  aflSatus — is  only  equaled  by  his 
profound  contempt  for  art  and  artists.  His  honesty 
is  great,  but  not  as  great  as  his  honest  fear  of  being 
cheated.  No  honest  man  will  allow  a  fellow  man  to 
be  dishonest  at  his  personal  expense!  His  love  of 
abstract  honesty  is  too  great  to  permit  his  own  hon- 
esty to  stand  in  the  way  of  imparting  to  another's 
virtue!  M.  Poirier, — why  not  translate  it  "Pear- 
tree"  while  one  is  at  it — ^bears  the  delicious  fruit  of 
unselfishness;  but  notice  that  it  is  unselfishness  of 
so  high  an  order  that  it  succeeds  in  being  selfish  also 
at  the  same  time.  For  should  one  not  show  good 
business  tact  in  one's  friendship  and  one's  philan- 
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thropy,  and  in  the  sacred  ties  and  devotions  of  the 
family?  The  nobility  come  in  for  wholesome  scorn, 
for  their  theory  of  life  is  gilded  idleness,  and  he  for 
one,  M.  Poirier,  will  not  regild  their  idleness  where 
the  base  metal  shows.  Again  and  again  he  repeats 
his  charges  against  the  nobility,  always  to  be  over- 
come by  a  sneaking  sense  of  their  actual  superiority, 
and  speculating  in  secret  as  to  the  money  value  of 
it  all !  Why  not  invest  in  a  pedigree  for  one's  daugh- 
ter, if  the  thing  somehow  has  a  market  price?  His 
daughter,  who  loves  the  ne'er-do-well  Gaston,  and 
Gaston  himself  the  impecunious  nobleman,  who  be- 
lieves in  always  showing  one's  nobility  by  giving 
more  than  the  law  requires,  and  making  up  for  it  by 
giving  very  much  less  on  other  occasions,  —  who 
scorning  money,  sells  himself  for  money,  deems  it 
ridiculous  to  be  iu  love  with  one's  wife  (and  yet — 
and  yet  .  .  .  Oh,  this  deceitful  heart  of  ours !) 
.  .  .  surely  this  is  all  excellent  matter  for 
delicious  laughter ! 

And  the  text  to  the  sermon  is  not  lacking  in  seri- 
ousness. Bourgeois  and  noblemen  each  affect  to  de- 
spise what  they  do  not  themselves  have,  and  they 
are  most  graciously  convicted  by  the  dramatist  of 
their  respective  limitations,  and  of  their  dire  need, 
therefore,  of  each  other's  good  qualities  possessed  at 
least  by  friendly  proxy. 

In  ''La  Ceinture  Doree"  ('55)  and  "Un  Beau 
Mariage"  ('59)  the  economic  relations  of  the  French 
conception  of  marriage  are  pointedly  discussed,  but 
the  plays  naturally  appeal  less  to  the  foreign  reader. 

Now  follows  at  length  that  great  and  terrible 
series,  "Les  Lionnes  Pauvres"  ('58),  "Les  Ef- 
f routes"  ( '61),  "Le  Fils  de  Giboyer"  ( '62),  in  which 
lust  of  wealth  is  shown  to  be  the  corrupter  of  soci- 
ety; and  "La  Contagion"  ('66)  and  "Les  Leons  et 
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Eenards"  ('69),  in  wMch  the  hideous  cynicism  is 
presented  to  us,  which  derives  from  the  plutocratic 
ideal,  such  as  will,  if  left  to  itself,  utterly  destroy 
society.  Creations  like  Seraphine,  Vermouillet, 
Giboyer  and  d'Estrigaud  are  in  themselves  suffi- 
cient witness  to  the  genius  of  Augier.  We  shudder 
when  we  think  of  them,  and  yet  it  is  rare  that  we  are 
not  made  to  understand  all,  and  therefore  pardon 
all,  before  we  reach  the  end  of  any  play. 

V. 

The  situation  of  *'Les  Effrontes"  ('61)  is  simple. 
M.  Charrier  is  a  respectable  banker,  whose  fortune 
is  accumulating  to  buy  a  career  for  his  son  Henri, 
and  a  fine  marriage  for  his  daughter  Clemence.  He 
failed  once,  many  years  .back,  and  there  are  out- 
standing outlawed  debts,  of  which  nobody  knows 
except  Vermouillet,  a  speculative  bankrupt,  who 
scorns  all  honest  folk,  and  buys  a  newspaper  with 
which  to  exploit  Charrier 's  dishonorable  secret  and, 
if  possible,  obtain  his  daughter  in  marriage. 

We  meet  two  newspaper  men — Sergine,  the  hon- 
est editor,  and  Giboyer,  the  hired  pen,  disillusioned, 
cynical,  at  bottom  hating  himself  for  his  venality, 
but  feigning  a  sinister  indifference.  When  Ver- 
mouillet has  bought  the  paper,  Sergine  resigns  his 
post  as  editor.  ''When  one  cannot  drive  out  from 
the  Temple  those  who  buy  and  sell  in  it  then 
— one  gets  out  oneself.*'  To  which  Giboyer  retorts: 
*' Heavens,  he  is  honest!  I  wonder  what  he  is  paid 
for  the  pose?"  In  the  end,  Charrier  acknowledges 
his  outlawed  debts,  thus  destroying  the  power  of 
the  blackmailer,  in  order  to  keep  the  respect  of  his 
son,  Henri,  who  will  join  the  army,  since,  strange  to 
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say,  poor,  unsophisticated  youth,  he  prefers  poverty 
to  his  father's  dishonor. 

Such  is  our  introduction  into  that  venal  world  of 
the  Second  Napoleon.  Clearly  its  ideal  is  ''Wealth 
Without  Work."  Worldly  success  is  the  summum 
honum.  ''How  can  one  help  feeling  a  certain  respect 
for  the  owners  of  so  many  beautiful  things  ?  Riches 
are  a  kind  of  power,  whose  sacramental  sign  is 
luxury"  ("La  Contagion").  "The  world  does  not 
bow  before  the  people  it  esteems,  but  rather  before 
those  it  envies.  Riches  or  notoriety,  these  are  for 
the  world  everything"  ("La  Contagion").  Now, 
great  wealth  cannot  be  had,  of  course,  without  work. 
Therefore  the  wise  man  will  exploit  the  workers, 
or  those  who  are  already  possessed  of  wealth  and 
are  losing  their  grip  of  it ;  or,  last  and  best  of  all, 
exploit  the  Government,  which  means  has  the  advan- 
tage, besides,  of  bringing  to  the  exploiter  the  re- 
wards of  patriotism.  Now,  to  work  the  worker  is 
hard  work ;  therefore  the  truly  wise  will  exclude 
that  difficult  method  of  "getting  on."  He  will  settle 
down  to  exploiting  the  idle  wealthy  by  shameful 
service,  by  pandering  or  flattery ;  or  he  will  black- 
mail them,  being  cognizant  of  their  secret  vice. 
Similarly,  the  wise  man  will  become  a  political  para- 
site ;  malfeasance  in  ojBfice  on  the  part  of  the  power- 
ful, which  is  carefully  veiled  politically  and  socially, 
may  be  delicately  looked  into,  lifting,  on  the  sly,  a 
corner  of  the  snow-white  coverlet  of  respectability. 
If  one's  mood  be  more  courageous,  one  may  buy 
iniquitous  special  privileges,  taxing  the  public  for 
their  good.  Or  one  may  wriggle  through  the  loop- 
holes in  the  laws,  carefully  provided  by  hired  legal 
talent  of  the  first  order,  at  the  season  when  the  song 
of  the  lobbyist  is  in  the  land.  Of  course,  one  is  apt 
to  think;  and  he  who  is  "to  get  on"  must  not  think 
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overmuch, — at  least  not  along  certain  old-fashioned 
lines.  So  commercial  integrity  is  a  joke,  and  civic 
virtue  a  stuffed  specimen  of  an  extinct  species  at 
the  museum.  As  for  public  opinion  (which  is,  of 
course,  the  voice  of  God),  it  can  be  manufactured, 
if  one  discreetly  invests.  The  majority  of  the  stock 
of  all  the  principal  newspapers  can  be  held  by  a 
sort  of  loose  association  of  rogues  (understood,  of 
course,  to  be  successful  gentlemen  of  high  stand- 
ing), who  exchange  favors  (in  which,  to  be  sure, 
money  is  no  consideration),  and  then  the  miracle 
always  happens:  the  voice  of  God  thunders,  it 
"booms"  and  "boosts,"  "slams"  and  "lambasts," 
coos  and  purrs,  marvelously  to  order, — nay,  rather 
as  if  to  order, — for  of  course  it  is  the  spontaneous, 
mystical,  esoteric  voice  of  God,  which  in  turn  creates 
that  external,  exoteric,  obvious,  irresistible  voice  of 
God, — Public  Opinion! 

But  is  there  no  honest  remnant  by  way  of  public 
opiuionl  Certainly.  There  are  those  who  play  the 
game  and  imderstand  not  the  rules;  who  merely 
watch  the  play  of  the  "big  fellows,"  and  do  likewise. 
So,  also,  m  the  matters  of  thought  and  opinion,  hon- 
est little  folk  and  honest  little  journals  are  beyond 
dispute  constitutionally  honest;  but  they  somehow 
catch  the  infection,  and  honestly  side  with  the 
rogues,  who  are  so  eminently  respectable,  and  they 
honestly  quote  their  "great  contemporaries,"  who 
are  so  notably  competent  in  the  gathering  of  news 
and  the  forming  of  judicious  opinions !  Besides,  most 
hitherto  honest  men  are  cautious  how  they  offend 
the  unexposed  rogue.  Honest  men  rarely  help,  and 
rogues  often  hinder,  the  private  devices  of  honest 
men.  Besides,  who  knows  but  that  we  shall  have  our 
turn  at  the  swagf  Hence,  "everybody"  is  covertly 
with  the  exploiters  of  the  public  purse,  as  each  ex- 
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pects  vaguely  that  his  opportunity  may  come  along 
soon, — or  that  of  his  uncle  or  his  cousin  or  brother- 
in-law, — and  it's  all  in  the  family,  don't  you  know? 

In  such  a  society,  everything  is  for  sale, — friend- 
ship, love,  religion, — not  to  mention  glory  and  social 
standing !  And  is  there  any  hope  for  such  a  society? 
Yes,  and,  what  is  more,  the  hopes  are  two:  There 
is  the  comic  hope,  and  there  is  the  tragic  hope.  The 
comic  hope  is, — thoroughgoing,  excoriating  ridicule, 
tempered  with  enough  good  humor  and  kindliness  to 
conciliate  those  in  whom  some  little  honesty  sur- 
vives. To  this  kindlier  hope  Emile  Augier  makes 
his  brave  appeal.  But  there  is  another,  to  which 
appeal  must  be  made  in  event  of  failure.  When 
comedy  on  the  boards  cannot  preach  effectively,  then 
tragedy  must  stalk  the  streets  and  public  squares. 
''Calamity!  calamity!"  to  reenthrone  the  hero, 
necessitating  courageous  action,  without  a  doubt, 
without  discussion.  As  early  as  **Le  Gendre 
de  M.  Poirier"  ('55),  Augier  writes  these  words: 
"It  is  rest  to  the  soul,  to  get  one's  life  ordered  ahead 
without  possible  discussion,  or  room  for  regret." 
(The  speaker  alludes  to  military  discipline.)  "Only 
from  this  tyrannical  scheduling  of  life  can  you  de- 
rive a  sincerely  careless  gaiety.  You  know  your 
duty,  you  do  it,  and  you  are  content."  Again,  "The 
first  cannon  ball  will  shatter  all  your  cynical  jests, 
and  the  flag  will  no  more  be  a  rag  at  the  top  of  a 
pole."  .  .  .  When  the  royalist  nobleman  is  sar- 
castically rebuked:  'Enthusiasm  for  a  flag  that  is 
not  your  own!'  'Bah !'  retorts  he,  'You  won't  catch 
the  color  of  the  flag  through  the  smoke  of  the 
powder.'  " 

In  "La  Contagion"  C66)j  four  years  before  the 
prophecy  is  fulfilled,  Augier  makes  his  honest  man 
cry  out:   "Good-bye,  gentlemen,  and  farewell!  Con- 
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science?  Duties?  Family?  Trample  under  the 
hoofs  of  your  herded  cattle  all  that  is  good  and 
holy!  But  mark  me,  a  day  is  coming  when  the 
truths  that  have  been  jeered  at  and  hooted  will 
be  affirmed  with  a  roar  of  thunder.  Good-bye,  gen- 
tlemen.   I  am  not  one  of  your  set. ' ' 

Clearly  it  is  a  case  with  Augier  of  kill  or  cure; 
cure  with  comedy,  or  trust  providence  to  kill,  and 
God — for  a  resurrection!  Augier  is  a  prophet  like 
Hugo.  And  who  is  the  great  utterer  of  that  period? 
Hugo,  who  saw  things  melodramatically  from  a 
distance,  magnified  and  out  of  perspective,  and  gave 
us  his  immortal  *'Les  Chatiments,**  or  Emile 
Augier  with  his  noble  series  of  satiric  plays,  silenced 
by  the  fulfillment  of  his  prophet's  prediction?  For 
after  the  Franco-Prussian  War  be  it  noted  the 
gracious  Augier  thundered  no  more. 

VI. 

But  to  return  to  our  series.  If  **Les  Effrontes'* 
introduced  us  to  this  decadent  world  of  the  Second 
Empire,  *'Le  Fils  de  Giboyer"  makes  us  under- 
stand many  things  and  shows  us  perhaps  for  the 
first  time  the  pathos  of  corruption.  Giboyer  has 
sold  his  conscience,  first  to  maintain  his  father; 
then  to  rear  as  an  honest  man  his  son,  Maximilien 
Gerard.  He  has  never  acknowledged  this  son,  whom 
he  adores,  lest  his  father's  example  and  reputation 
should  injure  him.  "I  shall  make  of  Maximilien 
what  I  never  could  be — an  honorable  and  an  hon- 
ored man.  It's  my  fad  to  serve  as  manure,  enrich- 
ing the  soil,  that  a  certain  lily  be  nourished  to 
perfect  beauty.  Isn't  my  fad  as  good  as  that  of 
another?"  Again  Giboyer  expresses  himself:  '*I 
have  written  a  book  that  contains  all  my  experience 
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— all  my  own  ideas.  I  think  it  is  good,  and  what's 
more — true.  I  am  proud  of  it.  It  is  a  sufficient 
excuse  for  my  life.  But  I  sha'n't  publish  it  with 
my  name,  for  fear  my  name  might  not  unjustly 
discredit  it." 

Now  this  poor  Giboyer,  this  pathetic  **  game- 
bagger,"  serves  as  the  deus  in  machina  of  "Le 
Fils  de  Giboyer,"  which  perhaps  is  the  most  charm- 
ing of  the  series  under  discussion.  His  foil  and 
dupe  is  Marechal,  who  can  best  be  described  by  his 
own  words  in  pompous  soliloquy:  ** There  will 
soon  be  nothing  sacred  on  earth;  no  way  of  enjoy- 
ing one's  fortune  in  peace — so  that  the  people  must 
have  a  religion"  (contemplating  himself  as  the 
chosen  parliamentary  tool  of  the  nobility) — **I  am 
born  for  an  orator ;  see,  I  have  the  voice !  The  per- 
sonal presence!  Gestures!  All  the  gifts  a  man  can't 
acquire!  As  for  the  rest" —  (Looking  at  the  speech 
made  by  Giboyer  and  lying  on  the  table) — **that 
can  be  learned  by  heart."  After  a  few  bars  of 
the  music,  Giboyer  interrupts  himself:  "Ha,  what 
a  speech!  It  almost  kindles  the  fire  of  conviction 
in  myself!" 

The  plot  of  our  play  is  ingenious  and  yet  very 
simple.  The  speech  Giboyer  has  written  for 
Marechal  converts  or  rather  perverts  Maximilien. 
*'It  distresses  me  like  all  reasoning  to  which  you 
can  make  no  valid  answer,  but  against  which  never- 
theless a  deep-seated  feeling  protests. ' '  So  Giboyer, 
to  save  his  son  intellectually  and  politically,  con- 
fesses to  him  that  he  wrote  the  speech  himself.  An 
intrigue  robs  Marechal  before  public  delivery  of 
the  speech,  and  Giboyer  provides  another  express- 
ing this  time  his  real  opinions,  which  speech  he 
pretends  to  have  been  written  by  Maximilien,  and 
with  which  Marechal  makes  a  tremendous,  unex- 
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pected  success.  Then  Giboyer  holds  over  Marechal 
the  secret  of  the  speech,  and  so  obtains  his  consent 
for  the  marriage  of  the  politician's  daughter  to 
Maximilien.  It  is  in  vain  that  Maximilien  protests 
to  his  father,  whom  he  now  knows.  "What  right 
can  you  have  to  render  me  dishonorable  services!" 
"Ah,  my  boy,"  replies  Giboyer,  "to  keep  you,  my 
son,  from  temptation,  to  keep  you  clean  and  honor- 
able.    I  began for  my  father."     Maximilien 

interrupts.  "And  so  now  you  continue  at  it  for 
your  son  ?  "  ( Maximilien  aside )  — *  *  Heaven,  I  am  his 
virtue."  Giboyer  returns  to  the  victorious  assault. 
"Grant  me  this  one  only  boon,  my  son,  to  see  you 
happy."    Here  let  the  curtain  drop. 

We  shall  not  have  space  in  this  brief  article  to 
deal  with  our  pentalogy  and  shall  therefore  conclude 
with  comments  on  the  third  part  of  the  trilogy, 
so  that  the  reader  of  our  translation  can  form  a 
juster  notion  of  the  value  they  have  as  parts  of 
the  larger  whole. 

Granted  a  society  as  thoroughly  corrupt  as  that 
of  Napoleon  the  Third's  regime,  it  is  clear  there 
will  have  to  be  some  sort  of  cynic  philosophy  in  the 
mouth  of  every  one  for  justification  at  the  secret 
judgment-bar  of  his  neighbor's  conscience.  How- 
ever we  may  acquit  ourselves,  we  know  that  the 
spectator — even  the  friendliest — views  our  conduct 
with  wholly  impartial  alien  eyes,  and  penetrates 
to  the  core  of  the  mystery — or  rather,  mystification. 
For  this  purpose  of  throwing  dust  in  the  eyes  of 
our  interested  neighbor,  since  he  is  doubtless  an 
indifferent  philosopher,  no  philosophy  will  serve  as 
such.  The  antidote  to  the  divine  comic  is,  from  the 
hellish  point  of  view,  devilish  laughter — in  a  word 
the  cynic  jeer,  the  jest  of  unbelief,  the  vicious 
caricature  of  honor  and  virtue,  flippantly  light  or 
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sardonic — la  blague.  *'La  Contagion"  gives  us  a 
definition  of  this  devilish  laughter  in  the  dialogue 
of  Lucien,  the  disciple  of  the  villain  d'Estrigaud 
and  the  tenacious  conservative  Tenancier : 

Lucien.  It  is  a  kind  of  wit — a  very  modern  kind.  It 
is  due  to  a  reaction  against  the  emphatic  iterations  of  the 
commonplace  in  which  our  fathers  so  freely  indulged.  Yes, 
they  have  so  used  and  abused  the  fine  phrases,  till  these  have 
become  a  cant,  that  disgusts  us  young  men  of  today. 

Tenancier.  So  much  the  worse  for  you,  sir.  Fine 
phrases  express  fine  sentiments.  Fatigue  with  the  former 
soon  degenerates  into  distaste  for  the  latter.  "What  you  most 
delight  in  covering  with  ridicule  is  virtue,  enthusiasm,  or  for 
the  matter  of  that,  any  definite  convictions.  Oh,  of  course, 
you  don't  profess  disbelief.  Heaven  f orfend !  You  don't  rise 
above  mere  inditference.  Anything  beyond  is  in  your  eyes 
pedantry.  This  abominable  jesting  spirit  plays  a  greater  part 
in  lowering  the  moral  level  than  is  generally  supposed.  Your 
blague  is  after  all  nothing  more  nor  less  than  derision  of  what- 
ever uplifts  the  spirit.  No  school  that,  for  honest  men  and 
good  citizens.  One  begins,  of  course,  by  being  better  than  one 
lets  on,  and  then  by  degrees  one  is  as  bad  or  even  worse. 

In  the  course  of  the  play  we  see  Lucien  receiving 
lessons  in  the  art  of  devilish  laughter  from  the 
initiate  d'Estrigaud.  Before  the  pupil  is  set  up 
for  worship  the  gilded  image  of  the  great  king — 
the  traditional  Sardanapalus.  Lucien  holds  up  his 
hands  in  devout  astonishment  at  this  master-stroke 
of  genius:  '*How  horribly,  how  deliciously 
immoral!"  To  which  d'Estrigaud  with  a  soothing 
gesture  replies:  *'0h,  no,  my  boy;  just  the  inevi- 
table logical  conclusion,  drawn  gently  from  our 
premises.  Of  all  the  sages  and  worthies  of  antiquity 
Sardanapalus  is  the  only  one  who  was  endowed 
with  common  sense.  Compare,  for  instance,  his 
death  with  that  of  Socrates.  The  one  dies  pitiably 
in  obedience  to  the  law — the  death  of  a  pedantic 
schoolmaster.    The  other,  like  the  sublime  rebel  he 
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was,  makes  of  his  palace  a  funeral  pyre,  and  takes 
along  with  him  all  his  delights  of  which  Fate 
thought  to  deprive  him  in  the  end." 

So  Augier  shows  us  that  the  spirit  of  la  blague 
sneering  at  all  unselfishness,  all  devotion,  as  callow, 
silly,  absurd,  since  more  or  less  altruistic,  ultimately 
leads  its  professors  to  glorify  the  vices,  pursued 
and  adored  as  perverse  virtues — yes,  will  even 
induce  on  their  behalf  a  devilish  enthusiasm,  wholly 
unmindful  of  self-interest,  a  devotion  to  the  prepos- 
terous, to  the  criminally  magnificent  and  megalo- 
maniac. Tenancier  clearly  diagnoses  the  case :  "In 
order  to  be  caught  by  fine  phrases — ^by  cant  as  you 
call  it — all  that  seems  to  be  necessary  is  that  the 
spirit  of  the  fine  phrases  prove  sufficiently  ignoble 
and  dishonorable.    Ah,  how  pitiful !    How  pitiful!" 

In  the  course  of  our  play  the  innocent  young  man, 
Andre,  is  saved  by  the  supervention  of  a  moment's 
seriousness,  as  the  thought  of  his  mother's  supposed 
shame  smote  him  between  the  eyes  and  he  awoke 
to  behold  the  abyss  at  his  very  feet. 

D'Estrigaud,  the  incarnation  of  this  evil  spirit 
of  detraction  and  derision,  is  finally  thwarted  in 
*'La  Contagion."  Poetic  justice  is  made  to  vindi- 
cate virtue.  This,  as  a  lover  of  pure  comic  art,  one 
cannot  but  regret.  Yet  no  sane  critic  will  over- 
much blame  Augier.  If  Moliere  could  not  trust  his 
audience  (including  such  men  as  Fenelon),  and 
posterity  (with  its  Eousseaus),  to  catch  the  drift 
of  his  great  satire  on  the  hypocrite  done  in  the  cause 
of  sincere  piety;  if  in  order  to  have  *'Tartuffe" 
played  at  all  Moliere  had  to  resort  to  the  crude 
device  of  introducing  Louis  XIV.  in  the  last  act  as 
deus  ex  machina,  to  set  all  things  right  by  the  pun- 
ishment of  the  infamous  hypocrite ;  clearly  Augier, 
the  less  gifted  disciple  of  Moliere,  having  no  Grand 
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Monarque  to  side  with  his  masterpiece,  to  help  him 
out  at  the  last  curtain,  or  to  exercise  his  influence 
among  the  hostile  heau  monde,  clearly  Augier  must 
bow  to  the  will  of  the  Philistine  theatre-goer. 
Keally  d'Estrigaud  should  not  have  been  thwarted. 
He  should  have  been  allowed  to  compass  his  ruin, 
by  the  total  extinction  of  the  divine  spark  in  him- 
self. He  should  have  been  damned,  not  punished. 
His  absolute  success  in  depravity  would  have  been 
a  truer  damnation  ethically,  because  truer  psycho- 
logically, and  more  consistent  comically.  In  plain 
terms  the  moral  question  at  issue  is  so  awfully 
serious  to  Augier  and  his  audience,  that  they  cannot 
let  the  comic  Dionysus  settle  it  in  his  own  charac- 
teristic and  artistic  way;  the  pedagogue  and  the 
law-giver  must  intrude  with  pointing  pole  and 
chastising  rod.  So  there  is  really  no  laughter  at 
the  expense  of  d'Estrigaud.  He  serves  like  the 
devils  in  those  Alpine  pilgrimages,  to  which  Brown- 
ing alludes  so  deliciously,  intended  to  convince  the 
peasant  of  his  righteous  devotion  by  giving  an  outlet 
to  his  energy,  in  well-aimed  mud-slinging — the  more 
mud  slung  at  the  depicted  devil  the  holier  his  soul ! 
It  is  a  pity  that  human  nature  has  not  yet  reached 
that  point  of  development  where  it  can  allow  the 
spirit  of  pure  art  to  draw  in  sweet  equanimity  the 
conclusions  from  its  premises.  So  Ben  Jonson's 
Fox  must  meet  with  condign  legal  punishment,  and 
d'Estrigaud  must  be  defeated  by  the  mechanical 
workings  of  the  plot.  The  more's  the  pity,  we 
repeat;  because  as  a  consequence  the  interest  of 
*'La  Contagion"  lies  chiefly  in  the  logical  exposition 
of  the  character  of  d'Estrigaud,  while  the  comedy 
resides,  on  the  other  hand^  chiefly  in  the  playwright's 
intrigue.  So  the  comic  spirit  and  the  dramatic 
interest  do  not  make  one  common  impact,  and  the 
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work  remains  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  highest 
art,  a  torso — headless,  therefore  brainless — pro- 
vided with  artificial  limbs  of  dramaturgic  cork ! 

VII. 

Looking  back  over  the  work  of  Augier  as  a  whole, 
we  cannot  but  feel  that  whatever  else  he  did  or  did 
not  do,  he  answered  effectively  all  the  calumnies 
directed  by  the  Puritans  of  all  time  against  the 
Stage  as  an  institution.  His  satiric  dramas  at  least 
are  lofty  in  spirit,  dignified  in  style,  sententious  and 
stem.  They  exhibit  a  compact  structure — a  familiar 
yet  tersely  significant  dialogue — and  a  dexterous 
stage  technique.  Nothing  is  lacking  to  put  Augier 
among  the  greatest  save  only  enough  of  that  vis 
comica,  that  vivacious  brilliancy,  of  Aristophanes 
and  Moliere,  or  of  that  saeva  indignatio  of  Juvenal, 
the  Old  Testament  prophets,  of  Dante  and  Swift, 
and  of  Hugo  at  his  best.  Had  either  or  both  of  these 
gifts  been  granted  him,  we  should  not  reckon  Augier 
among  the  great  French  Comic  dramatists,  but 
rather  among  the  score  or  so  of  World  Geniuses. 
As  it  is,  all  honor  to  him  and  all  gratitude. 

William  Noeman  Gxjthbie. 
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By  Emile  Augiee. 

A  Comedy  in  Five  Acts. 

Translated  by  Benedict  Papot. 

PEEFACE. 

Whatever  may  have  been  said,  this  comedy  is  not 
a  political  play  in  the  common  sense  of  the  word; 
it  is  a  social  play.  It  attacks  and  defends  only 
ideals,  irrespective  of  any  form  of  government. 

Its  real  title  would  be  *'The  Clericals,'*  if  such 
title  were  suitable  for  the  stage. 

The  party  it  aims  at  has  in  its  ranks  men  of  all 
kinds,  partisans  of  the  empire  as  well  as  of  the 
older  and  younger  branch  of  the  Bourbons. 
Marechal,  who  is  a  Deputy,  the  Marquis  d'Auberive, 
and  Couturier  de  la  Haute-Sarthe  represent,  in  my 
comedy,  the  three  fractions  of  the  clerical  party 
which  are  united  in  their  hatred  or  fear  of  de- 
mocracy; and,  if  Giboyer  calls  them  all  legitimists, 
it  is  because,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  legitimists  alone 
are  logical  and  did  not  give  up  their  principle  while  /' 

fighting  the  spirit  of  '89. 

The  antagonism  of  the  old  and  modern  principles 
is,  therefore,  the  subject  of  my  play.  I  defy  anyone 
to  find  therein  one  word  going  beyond  this  point; 
and  I  am  accustomed  to  say  things  frankly  enough 
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so  that  no  one  has  the  right  to  accuse  me  of  using 
innuendoes. 

Then,  whence  come  the  objections  which  have 
arisen  against  my  comedy?  What  clerical  cleverness 
awakens  against  it  the  anger  of  parties  which  were 
not  attacked?  By  what  falsification  of  my  words 
can  they  pretend  to  believe  that  I  am  attacking 
fallen  governments?  It  is  certainly  very  clever 
tactics  to  awaken  against  me  a  lofty  sentiment  which 
finds  an  echo  in  the  hearts  of  all  honest  people ;  but 
where  are  these  enemies  whom  I  strike  while  they 
are  down?  I  see  them  upon  all  the  platforms;  they 
are  getting  on  board  the  triumphal  chariot;  and 
when  I,  weakling,  dare  to  pull  at  their  boots,  they 
turn  upon  me  with  indignation,  clamoring:  "Ee> 
spect  the  fallen  foe!" 

Keally  it  is  too  funny! 

Another  reproach  was  directed  toward  me ;  it  was 
that  I  pictured  personalities. 

I  pictured  but  one :  Deodat.  But  reprisals  against 
this  defamer  are  so  legitimate  and  he  is  so  well 
armed  to  defend  himself! 

As  for  the  eminent  and  justly  honored  statesman, 
whom  they  accuse  me  of  having  put  upon  the  stage, 
I  protest  energetically  against  this  charge;  none  of 
my  characters  resembles  him  in  any  way.  I  know 
the  rights  and  the  duties  of  comedy  as  well  as  my 
adversaries ;  it  must  respect  persons,  but  it  has  the 
right  to  attack  facts.  I  took  hold  of  a  fact  of  con- 
temporary history,  which  seemed  to  me  to  be  a 
striking  symptom  of  the  troubled  situation  of  our 
minds ;  I  took  therefrom  only  what  belonged  directly 
to  my  subject  and  I  took  care  to  change  the  circum- 
stances so  as  to  remove  any  personal  character. 

What  more  can  be  asked  ? 

Shall  I  answer  those  who  blame  my  comedy  for 
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having  been  authorized,  that  is  to  say  for  being 
played?  That  is  a  delicate  point.  If  it  is  permis- 
sible to  compare  small  things  with  great  things,  I 
would  ask  these  puritans:  who  ever  dreamed  of 
blaming  Tartuffe  because  of  Louis  XIV. 's  tolera- 
tion? Emile  Augiee. 
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A  Comedy  in  Five  Acts,  by  Emile  Augier. 

[The  Marquis'  private  sitting  room.  Door  at  the 
hack.  To  the  right  of  the  door  a  small  bookcase;  to 
the  left  a  cabinet  containing  weapons.  Down  stage, 
left,  a  chimney  in  front  of  which  are  a  small  sofa 
and  a  small  table.  In  the  middle  of  the  stage,  a 
table.  The  Marquis  is  finishing  his  luncheon  at  the 
small  table;  Dubois,  a  napkin  on  his  arm,  holds  in 
his  hand  a  bottle  of  Xeres  wine.] 

Makquis.  I  believe  that  my  appetite  has  come 
back  to  me. 

Dubois.  Yes,  sir.  And  it  came  back  a  long  way. 
Who  would  think,  on  seeing  yon,  that  you  have  just 
been  ill?    You  look  like  a  bridegroom. 

Maequis.    You  think  so? 

Dubois.  And  I  am  not  the  only  one.  All  the 
gossips  of  the  neighborhood  keep  on  telling  me :  * '  M. 
Dubois,  that  man" — ^begging  your  pardon  for  the 
liberty,  sir — **that  man  will  marry  again,  and  sooner 
than  later.    He*s  got  matrimony  in  his  eye." 

Maequis.    They  do,  eh? 

Dubois.    They  may  not  be  wrong. 

Maequis.  I  want  you  to  know,  Dubois,  that  when 
a  man  has  had  the  misfortune  of  losing  an  angel 
like  the  Marchioness  d'Auberive  he  has  not  the 
slightest  desire  of  marrying  a  second  one.  Pour  me 
some  wine. 

Dubois.  I  understand  that,  but  you  haven't  any 
heir.    That's  very  sad. 
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Marquis.    How  do  you  know  I  would  have  one? 

Dubois.    Oh !  I  am  sure  of  that. 

Marquis.  I  do  not  care  to  be  a  father  in  partibus 
infidelium,  and  that  is  why  a  widower  I  am  and  a 
widower  I'll  remain.  You  may  tell  that  to  the 
gossips. 

Dubois.  But  your  name,  sir!  The  old  name  of 
Auberive,  will  you  allow  it  to  die  out?  Allow  an 
old  servant  to  be  deeply  grieved  over  it. 

Marquis.  The  deuce !  my  dear  fellow,  do  not  be 
more  royalist  than  the  king! 

Dubois.  And  what's  to  become  of  me?  If  there 
are  no  more  Auberives  in  the  world,  whom  am  I  to 
serve  ? 

Masiquis.  You  have  some  money  laid  by;  you'll 
live  like  a  bourgeois  and  be  your  own  master. 

Dubois.  What  a  downfall !  I'll  never  get  over  it. 
Your  old  servant  will  follow  you  into  the  grave. 

Marquis.  Fifteen  steps  behind,  if  you  please. 
Dubois,  you  move  me.  Dry  your  tears,  there  might 
be  hope  yet. 

Dubois.  What,  my  master  yields  to  my  humble 
prayers  ? 

Marquis.  Nothing  of  the  kind.  I  have  served  my 
time  and  shall  not  reenlist.  But  I  care  as  much 
about  my  name  as  you  do  yourself,  you  may  be  sure 
of  that,  and  I  have  found  a  very  ingenious  combina- 
tion to  perpetuate  it  without  exposing  myself. 

Dubois.  How  fortunate!  I  do  not  dare  to  ask 
you— 

Marquis.  That's  right!  Your  modesty  is  very 
becoming  to  you.  Let  it  suflSce  you  to  know  that  I 
am  preparing  an  Auberive  for  you.  This  very  day 
I  am  expecting — well,  I  am  expecting  some  people 
today. 

Dubois.    Oh,  you  best  of  masters ! 
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Mabqtjis.  You  are  a  good  fellow ;  I  shall  not  for- 
get you. 

Dubois.     [Aside.]     I  hope  not! 

Marquis.  Clear  the  table.  I  shall  ride  today  at 
two  o'clock. 

Baeonbss.     [Appearing  at  the  door.]     Eide? 

Dubois.  [Announcing.]  Baroness  Pfeffers.  [Exit.] 

Maequis.  Ah,  my  dear  Baroness,  to  what  is  due 
the  honor  of  a  visit  from  such  a  beautiful  caller  to 
an  old  widower  like  me? 

Baboness.  Keally,  Marquis,  I  am  wondering  at  it 
myself.  On  seeing  you,  I  forget  why  I  came  and  feel 
very  much  like  going  away  at  once. 

Marquis.    This  is  wicked.    Sit  down. 

Baroness.  No,  indeed!  What!  You  deny  vis- 
itors for  a  week,  your  servants  wear  tragic  faces, 
you  keep  your  friends  in  anxiety,  they  are  all  ready 
to  mourn  for  you,  and  when  I  reach  you  I  find  you 
at  the  table ! 

Marquis.  I  am  going  to  explain.  I  am  an  old 
beau,  and  would  not  show  myself,  for  the  world, 
when  I  am  in  bad  humor;  now,  gout  changes  my 
temper  to  such  an  extent  that  my  best  friends  would 
not  know  me.    That's  why  I  hide  myself. 

Baroness.  Good.  I'll  hasten  to  reassure  our 
friends. 

Marquis.  They  aren't  as  worried  as  all  that.  Tell 
me  about  them. 

Baroness.  But  there  is  one  in  my  carriage,  wait- 
ing for  me. 

Marquis.    I'll  send  word  to  him  to  come  up. 

Baroness.  But — I  do  not  know  whether  you  know 
him. 

Marqihs.    [What's  his  name? 

Baroness.    I  met  him  by  chance — 

Marquis.    And  brought  him  over  on  the  chance  of 
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his  being  needed.  [Rings.]  You  take  maternal  care 
of  me.  [To  Dubois.]  Go  down.  You  will  find  an 
ecclesiastic  in  the  Baroness'  carriage.  Tell  him  that 
I  am  very  much  obliged  to  him  for  his  kindness,  but 
that  I  am  not  ready  to  die  this  morning. 

Baeoness.  Ah,  Marquis,  what  would  our  friends 
say  if  they  heard  you? 

Maeqtjis.  Bosh !  I  am  the  party's  enfant  terrible, 
the  spoiled  child,  every  one  knows  that !  Dubois,  you 
will  add  that  the  Baroness  requests  the  Abbe  to  have 
himself  driven  home  and  send  back  the  carriage  for 
her. 

Baeoness.    But — 

Maequis.  No  help  for  it.  You  may  go,  Dubois. 
Now  you  are  my  prisoner. 

Baeoness.    This  is  scarcely  proper. 

Maequis.  [Kissing  her  hand.]  Flatterer.  Sit 
down  this  time  and  let's  talk  of  serious  things.  [Tak- 
ing newspaper  from  the  table.]  Gout  did  not  pre- 
vent me  from  reading  our  paper.  That's  where  we 
feel  the  loss  of  our  poor  Deodat. 

Baeoness.  ,What  a  loss!  .What  a  disaster  for 
our  cause ! 

Maequis.    I  mourned  him. 

Baeoness.  What  a  talent !  what  fervor,  what  sar- 
casm! 

Maequis.  He  was  the  hussar  of  orthodoxy.  He 
will  be  remembered  as  the  angelic  pamphleteer,  Con- 
viciator  angelicus.  And  now  that  we  have  paid  trib- 
ute to  his  great  soul — 

Baeoness.    You  speak  of  it  very  lightly,  Marquis. 

Maequis.  Didn't  I  tell  you  I  mourned  him !  Let's 
see  whom  we  can  get  to  replace  him. 

Baeoness.  To  succeed  him,  you  mean.  Heaven 
does  not  create  two  such  men  at  one  time. 

Maequis.    What  would  you  say  if  I  told  you  that 
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I  have  secured  a  second  edition?  Yes,  Baroness,  I 
have  unearthed  a  devilish,  cynical  and  virulent 
writer,  who  spits  and  bespatters ;  a  fellow  who  would 
drown  his  own  father  in  epigrams  for  a  small  re- 
muneration, and  would  devour  him  with  a  dash  of 
salt  for  five  francs  more. 

Baroness.  Excuse  me,  Deodat  believed  what  he 
wrote. 

Maequis.  Of  course!  That's  the  result  of  the 
struggle.  There  are  no  more  mercenaries  when  the 
battle  rages ;  the  blows  they  receive  give  them  a  con- 
viction. I'll  wager  that  before  a  week  is  over  this 
man  will  be  ours,  body  and  soul. 

Baroness.  If  you  have  no  other  guaranties  of  his 
faithfulness — 

Marquis.    I  have.    I've  got  him. 

Baroness.    How? 

Marquis.    Never  mind.    I  have  him. 

Baroness.  And  for  what  are  you  waiting  to  in- 
troduce him  to  us  ? 

Marquis.  His  arrival,  first,  and  then  his  consent. 
He  lives  in  Lyons;  I  expect  him  to-day  or  to-mor- 
row. Give  me  time  to  dress  him  up  and  I'll  intro- 
duce him. 

Baroness.  In  the  meantime,  I'll  tell  the  commit- 
tee of  your  fiind. 

Marquis.  Please  do.  And  speaking  of  the  com- 
mittee, my  dear  Baroness,  you  would  be  very  kind 
if  you  would  use  your  influence  therein  for  some- 
thing which  concerns  me  personally. 

Baroness.     My  influence  is  not  very  great. 

Marquis.  Is  this  modesty  or  the  exordium  to  a 
refusal? 

Baroness.  If  it  must  be  one  thing  or  the  other, 
it  is  modesty. 

Marquis.    Let  me  tell  you,  my  beautiful  friend. 
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if  you  do  not  know  it  already,  that  these  gentlemen 
are  under  too  great  obligation  to  you  to  refuse  you 
anything. 

Baeoness.  Because  they  use  my  parlors  for  their 
meetings? 

Makquis.  That's  one  reason.  But  the  great,  true 
and  inestimable  service  you  render  them  daily  is 
that  you  have  wonderful  eyes. 

Baboness.  It's  just  like  an  unbeliever  like  you  to 
pay  attention  to  those  things. 

Maequis.  It  is  just  like  me ;  but  it  is  much  more 
like  those  grave  men  whose  chaste  vows  never  go 
beyond  this  mystical  sensuality  which  is  the  shame- 
lessness  of  virtue. 

Baboness.    You  are  dreaming! 

Mabquis.  Believe  what  I  tell  you.  That  is  why 
all  serious  cliques  have  always  selected  as  head- 
quarters the  parlor  of  a  woman  who  is  sometimes 
beautiful,  other  times  witty.  You  are  both,  madam. 
Judge  of  your  power. 

Baboness.  You  flatter  me  too  much.  Your  case 
must  be  detestable. 

Mabquis.  If  it  were  a  good  case,  I  could  win  it 
alone. 

Baboness.    Come,  do  not  keep  me  waiting. 

Mabquis.  Here  goes :  "We  have  chosen  an  orator 
in  the  Chamber  for  the  campaign  we  are  preparing 
against  the  University;  I  would  like  the  choice  to 
be — 

Baboness.    M.  Marechal. 

Mabquis.    Eight. 

Baboness.  What  are  you  thinking  about,  Mar- 
quis?   M.  Marechal! 

Mabquis.  I  know,  I  know !  But  we  do  not  need  a 
shining  light,  since  we  furnish  the  speeches.    M. 
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Marechal  reads  as  fluently  as  any  one  else,  I  assure 
you. 

Bakoness.  We  elected  him  Deputy  on  your  recom- 
mendation.   That's  a  great  deal! 

Maequis.    M.  Marechal  is  an  excellent  recruit. 

Bakoness.    It  pleases  you  to  say  so. 

Marquis.  What  more  do  you  want!  A  former 
subscriber  to  the  Constitutionel,  a  liberal,  a  Vol- 
tairian, who  passes  over  to  the  enemy  with  arms  and 
baggage — ^would  you  like  anything  better !  M.  Mare- 
chal is  not  a  man,  my  dear  madam,  it's  the  high 
bourgeois  which  comes  over  to  us.  I  love  this  good 
bourgeois  class  which  has  developed  a  hatred  for  the 
Revolution,  since  it  can  gain  nothing  more  from  it 
which  would  solidify  the  tide  that  brought  it  to 
power  and  make  a  little  feudal  France  for  its  own 
benefit.  By  Jove,  we  must  let  it  pull  the  chestnuts 
out  of  the  fire  for  us !  It  is  this  pleasing  spectacle 
which  has  led  me  to  play  politics  again.  So,  long 
live  M.  Marechal  and  all  those  of  his  ilk,  the  bour- 
geois by  divine  right !  Let  us  cover  these  precious 
allies  with  honors  and  glory  until  the  day  when  our 
triumph  shall  send  them  back  to  their  mills. 

Baroness.  But  we  have  already  several  deputies 
of  the  same  ilk.  Why  should  we  select  the  least 
capable  of  them  as  our  orator? 

Marquis.  I  tell  you,  again,  that  it  is  not  a  ques- 
tion of  capability. 

Bakoness.  You  push  forward  this  M.  Marechal 
a  great  deal. 

Marquis.  Can't  help  it  I  I  consider  him  some- 
what as  a  client  of  my  family.  His  grandfather  was 
a  farmer  of  mine;  I  am  his  daughter's  surrogate; 
those  are  bonds,  don't  you  know. 

Baeoness.    You  do  not  tell  me  everything. 

!Maequis.    I  tell  all  I  know. 
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Baboness.  Then,  allow  me  to  complete  your  in- 
formation. There  is  a  rumor  that,  in  times  gone  by, 
you  were  not  insensible  to  the  charms  of  the  first 
Mme.  Marechal. 

Mabquis.  I  hope  you  do  not  believe  that  foolish 
story? 

Baboness,  You  do  so  much  for  M.  Marechal 
that — 

Mabquis.  It  seems  that  I  am  making  amends? 
Goodness  me,  who  can  feel  secure  against  evil 
tongues  ?   No  one — not  even  you,  my  dear  Baroness ! 

Bakoness.  I  am  curious  to  know  what  they  could 
say  about  me. 

Mabquis.  Foolishness,  which  I  would  not  repeat 
to  you. 

Baboness.    Do  you  believe  them,  then? 

Mabquis.  Heaven  forbid!  What  appearance  is 
there  that  your  late  husband  married  his  mother  *s 
lady  companion.    It  made  me  angry ! 

Baboness.  That's  more  than  such  a  poor  fabrica- 
tion was  worth. 

Mabquis.  I  answered  back  pretty  plainly,  I 
assure  you. 

Baboness.    I  do  not  doubt  it. 

Mabquis.  Nevertheless,  you  are  right  in  wishing 
to  marry  again. 

Baboness.    Who  told  you  that  I  wish  it. 

Mabquis.  Ah !  there's  the  rub !  You  do  not  treat 
me  as  a  friend.  I  deserve  your  confidence  all  the 
more  because  I  do  not  need  it,  for  I  know  you  as 
if  I  were  your  father.  The  help  of  a  sorcerer  is 
not  to  be  despised.  Baroness. 

Baboness.  [Seating  herself  near  the  table.]  Show 
me  your  sorcery. 

Mabquis.  [Seating  himself  opposite  her.]  Will- 
ingly!   Give  me  your  hand. 
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Baboness.  [Removing  her  glove,]  You'll  give  it 
back  to  me? 

Marquis.  And  what  is  more,  I  shall  help  you  to 
dispose  of  it.  [Looking  into  the  Baroness'  hand.] 
You  are  handsome,  rich  and  a  widow. 

Baroness.  It  sounds  like  a  reading  by  Mile. 
Lenormand ! 

Marquis.  With  all  the  facilities,  not  to  say  temp- 
tations, for  a  brilliant  and  frivolous  life,  you  chose 
to  play  a  part  almost  austere,  a  role  that  requires 
irreproachable  morals,  which  you  have. 

Baroness.  If  it  were  a  role,  you  must  admit  that 
it  would  very  much  resemble  a  penance. 

Marquis.    Not  for  you. 

Baroness.    How  do  you  know? 

Marquis.  I  see  it  in  your  hand,  of  course!  I 
even  see  that  the  reverse  would  cost  you  more  in 
view  of  the  unalterable  calmness  with  which  nature 
has  endowed  your  heart. 

Baroness.  [Pulling  back  her  hand.]  Tell  me  at 
once  that  I  am  a  monster. 

Marquis.  I  will  in  time.  The  naive  ones  take 
you  for  a  saint ;  those  who  are  sceptical,  for  a  woman 
greedy  for  power ;  I,  Guy-FrauQois  Condorier,  Mar- 
quis d'Auberive,  take  you  for  a  smart  little  Ber- 
linese  who  is  building  herself  a  throne  right  in  the 
middle  of  the  Faubourg  Saint-Germain.  You  al- 
ready reign  over  the  men,  but  the  women  look 
askance  at  you;  your  reputation  offends  them,  and, 
not  knowing  how  to  attack  you,  they  fall  back  upon 
this  rumor  of  which  I  spoke  a  little  while  ago.  In 
short,  your  flag  is  not  big  enough  and  you  are  look- 
ing for  another  ample  enough  to  cover  everything. 
** Paris  is  well  worth  a  mass,"  said  Henry  the 
Fourth — that  is  also  your  opinion. 

Baroness.    It  is  said  that  somnambulists  must 
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never  be  crossed ;  yet,  allow  me  to  call  to  your  atten 
tion  the  fact  that  if  I  had  wanted  a  husband,  with  my 
fortune  and  my  position  in  society,  I  could  ha' 
found  twenty. 

Mabquis.    Twenty,  yes — one,  no.   You  forget  th 
confounded  little  rumor — 

Baeoness.     [Rising.]     Only  fools  believe  it. 

Maeqxjis.  That's  the  trouble.  You  are  sough 
only  by  witty  men,  too  witty  even — and  it's  a  fool 
you  are  looking  for. 

Baeoness.    Why? 

Maequis.    Because  you  have  no  intention  to  gi 
yourself  a  master.    You  need  a  husband  whom  yon 
may  hang  in  your  parlor  like  a  family  portrait 
nothing  more. 

Baeoness.  Have  you  finished,  my  dear  sorcerer? 
All  this  is  perfectly  senseless,  of  course;  but  you 
amused  me,  so  I  cannot  refuse  you  anything. 

Maequis.    Marechal  will  be  speaker  ? 

Baeoness.    Or  I'll  lose  my  name. 

Maequis.  And  you  will  lose  your  name — I'll  take 
the  responsibility  for  that. 

Baeoness.    You  do  anything  you  please  with  me. 

Maequis.  Ah!  Baroness,  how  quickly  I  would 
take  you  up,  were  I  but  sixty.  [Dubois  brings  in  a 
card  on  a  silver  tray,  Marquis  taking  the  card.] 
Count  Hugues  d'Outreville.  [To  Dubois.]  Show 
him  in,  by  Jove,  show  him  in ! — No ! — Tell  the  count 
I'll  receive  him  in  a  minute.   [Exit  Dubois.] 

Baeoness.  I  am  in  your  way.  Serves  you  right; 
you  should  not  have  sent  my  carriage  away. 

Maequis.  I'll  have  to  introduce  the  young  man 
to  you  some  day  or  another — ^why  not  to-day! 

Baeoness.    Who  is  it? 

Maequis.    My  nearest  relative,  a  poor  relative. 
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I  have  summoned  him  to  Paris  to  make  his  acquaint- 
ance before  bequeathing  my  fortune  to  him. 

Baeoness.  Your  curiosity  is  quite  legitimate. 
How  does  it  happen  that  you  do  not  know  him? 

Makquis.  He  lives  in  the  Comtat,  like  a  true 
feudal  gentleman,  and  the  last  time  I  went  there, 
during  the  life  of  his  worthy  father,  twenty  years 
ago,  Hugues  was  seven  or  eight  years  old. 

Baeoness.    He  has  a  fine  name. 

Makquis.  His  coat-of-arms  is  azure  with  three 
gold  bezants.  But  do  not  dream  about  him;  he  is 
not  the  kind  of  husband  you  need;  he  lacks  all  the 
nullities  your  ideal  should  have. 

Baboness.    You  said  you  did  not  know  him. 

Mabquis.  I  know  the  race ;  it  is  violent  and  enor- 
mous; the  father  and  the  grandfather  were  six 
feet  tall,  with  shoulders  to  match,  and  I  remember 
that  when  I  jumped  little  Hugues  on  my  knees,  I 
had  all  I  could  do — ^you'll  see  the  fellow.  I  pray 
you  be  indulgent  toward  him;  these  country  gen- 
tlemen are  not  always  as  polite  as  they  might  be, 
you  know;  great  hunters,  great  eaters  and  keen 
after  the  pretty  girls. 

Baeoness.    Goodness  gracious! 

Maequis.  We  shall  train  this  fellow.  [He  rings 
— to  Dubois,  who  enters.]    Show  him  in. 

Dubois.     [Announcing.]     Count  d'Outreville. 

Mabquis.  [Going  to  meet  him  with  open  arms.] 
Come  along,  come  along.  [Very  much  astonished, 
he  pauses  for  a  moment.]  What,  are  you  the  big 
fellow  I  used  to  jump  on  my  knees  ? 

Count.  You  must  indeed  find  me  quite  grown- 
up, sir. 

Mabquis.  [Aside.]  Yes,  like  a  bean-pole.  [Aloud.] 
Excuse  my  surprise,  cousin.  I  expected  broader 
shoulders  on  hearing  your  name. 
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Count.  Yes,  my  grandfather  and  my  father  were 
Goliaths ;  I  take  after  my  mother. 

Mabquis.  You  are  welcome,  nevertheless.  Thank 
your  star  which  sends  you  into  my  house  just  in 
time  to  be  introduced  to  Baroness  Pfeffers. 

Count.  [Boimng.]  Madame  is  undoubtedly  a 
relative  of  the  Baroness  Sophie  Pfeffers? 

Baeoness.    I  am  she,  Count. 

Count.  What!  This  model  of  piety,  of  auster- 
ity, of— 

Baeoness.    Please,  please,  sir. 

Maequis.  Why,  yes,  this  model  is  neither  old  nor 
ugly;  does  it  astonish  you? 

Count.  I  admit  that — ^But,  gratior  pulcJiro  in 
corpore  virtus. 

Baeoness.  My  dear  Count,  I  deserve  neither  of 
your  praises. 

Count.  [Dumfounded.']  Ah,  Madam,  could  I 
have  suspected  that  you  understood  Latin — 

Maequis.  And  who  the  dickens  did  you  suspect 
of  knowing  it? 

Count.  Forgive  me,  Madam,  for  my  involuntary 
familiarity.  [To  the  Marquis.]  How  happy  M.  de 
Sainte-Agathe  will  be  when  he  learns — 

Maequis.  Who  in  the  name  of  goodness  is  M.  de 
Sainte-Agathe? 

Count.  You  haven't  heard  of  M.  de  Sainte- 
Agathe?  You  astonish  me,  for  M.  de  Sainte-Agathe 
is  one  of  our  shining  lights.  I  was  fortunate  enough 
to  have  him  as  a  teacher  and  he  is  still  my  director 
in  everything. 

Maequis.  [Aside.]  That's  no  gentleman,  that's 
a  beadle. 

Baeoness.     [Aside.]     How  charmingly  naive! 

Dubois.  [Entering.]  The  Baroness'  carriage  is 
here. 
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Baeoness.  [Aside.]  Azure  with  three  gold  be25- 
ants !  [Aloud.']  I  shall  run  away,  Marquis ;  I  am 
in  too  great  danger  here  of  sinning  through  pride. 
Good-bye,  Count.  Your  cousin  will  do  me  the  honor 
of  bringing  you  to  my  house,  but  I  warn  you  that 
you  will  have  to  leave  flattery  at  my  parlor  door, — 
Stay,  Marquis;  invalids  do  not  accompany  their 
visitors.     [Exits.] 

Count.    Is  this  lady  married? 

Marquis.  Yes,  cousin — I  have  been  very  ill — 
don't  worry,  it's  all  over. 

Count.  I  breathe  again!  And  what  was  the 
trouble,  pray? 

Maequis.  The  Baroness  is  a  widow.  I  thank  you 
for  the  interest  you  show  in  her. 

Count.     [Aside.]     He  is  very  peculiar. 

Marquis.  [Aside.]  I  don't  like  my  heir.  [Aloud.] 
Let's  talk  business.  I  have  no  children,  you  are 
my  nearest  relative  and  my  intention  is,  as  I  wrote 
you,  to  leave  all  my  property  to  you. 

Count.  And  I  promise  you  to  acknowledge  your 
benefaction  by  using  it  in  a  way  that  will  be  pleas- 
ing to  God. 

Marquis.  Make  whatever  use  of  it  you  please. — 
But  I  put  two  conditions  to  what  you  call  my  bene- 
faction ;  I  hope  that  neither  of  them  will  be  repug- 
nant to  you? 

Count.  As  the  first  is  to  add  your  name  to  mine, 
I  consider  it  as  a  favor. 

Marquis.  Very  good.  And  the  second,  to  marry 
a  woman  of  my  choice,  what  do  you  think  of  that? 

Count.    I  consider  it  a  filial  duty. 

Marquis.    That's  a  strong  expression. 

Count.  The  right  one,  sir,  for  I  might  say  that 
since  receiving  your  adorable  letter.  I  have  felt  all 
the  feelings  of  a  son  toward  you. 
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Maequis.    What?    Eight  away  I    Just  like  that! 

Count.  So  much  so  that  I  no  longer  considered 
that  I  had  the  right  to  dispose  of  my  hand  without 
your  consent,  and  that  I  did  not  hesitate  to  break 
off  a  very  rich  marriage  which  M.  de  Sainte-Agathe 
had  arranged  for  me  at  Avignon. 

Marquis.  I  hope  the  matter  hadn't  gone  very 
far? 

Count.  Only  the  first  notice  had  been  read  in 
church. 

Mabquis.  Is  that  all! — And  under  what  pretext 
did  you  break  it  off? 

Count.  Well,  it  was  not  a  family  that  deserved 
much  consideration;  parvenues,  they  were.  I  hate 
the  bourgeois. 

Marquis.  The  deuce!  How  are  you  going  to 
manage?  It  is  a  bourgeoise  I  intended  you  to 
marry. 

Count.    Ah!  Ah!  Charming. 

Maequis.  She  is  very  rich  and  very  beautiful, 
but  very  plebeian. 

Count.    Is  it  possible  you  are  serious? 

Marquis.  [Arising.]  So  serious  that  this  mar- 
riage is  a  sine  qua  non  condition  to  my  inheritance. 

Count.  Allow  me  to  say  that  I  do  not  under- 
stand what  interest — 

Maequis.  It  is  very  simple;  she  is  a  young  girl 
I  have  known  since  her  birth  and  for  whom  I  have 
an  almost  paternal  affection.  I  want  her  children 
to  inherit  my  name,  that's  all. 

Count.    She  is  an  orphan,  at  least? 

Marquis.    Only  on  her  mother's  side. 

Count.  Well,  that's  something.  Mothers-in-law 
are  the  great  drawback  to  mesalliances. 

Marquis.  But  I  must  tell  you  that  the  father  is 
married  again  and  that  his  second  wife  is  verj 
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much  alive.  But  she  belongs  to  the  highest  nobility. 
[Aside.]  Through  her  pretensions.  [Aloud.]  And 
she  signs  herself  Aglae  Marechal,  nee  de  la  Vert- 
piliere. 

Count.    And  the  father! 

Makquis.  He  is  a  former  ironmaster,  a  noble  in- 
dustry, as  you  know;  a  well-thinking  man,  a  Dep- 
uty belonging  to  our  party. 

Count.    And  his  name  you  say  is  Marechal? 

Maequis.    Marechal. 

Count.  How  short.  Couldn't  he  add  the  name 
of  some  landed  property  to  make  the  crudity  of  the 
mesalliance  less  glaring? 

Maequis.  I  have  something  better  than  that. 
You  would  marry  without  hesitation  Cathelineau's 
daughter? 

Count.    Certainly,  but  what  is  the  connection? 

Maequis.  Between  a  soldier  and  an  orator? 
Speech  is  also  a  sword.  Within  a  week,  your  father- 
in-law  will  be  the  speaker  of  our  party. 

Count.    You  don't  say! 

Maequis.  I  got  our  friends  to  consent  to  his 
speaking  for  us  in  the  coming  session.  Hush !  it  is 
still  a  secret. 

Count.  Why  didn't  you  say  that  in  the  first 
place,  Cousin?  There  is  no  longer  any  mesalliance. 
The  good  cause  ennobles  its  champion. — And  you 
say  that  the  young  lady  is  rich? 

Maequis.  She  will  bring  you  enough  to  await  my 
inheritance  patiently. 

Count.  May  it  never  come  to  pass. — And  she  is 
beautiful? 

Maequis.  She  is  simply  the  prettiest  person  that 
I  know,  my  dear  fellow.  [Aside.]  And  I  boast  of 
it.    [Aloud.]    You  will  make  her  happy,  won't  you? 

Count.     I  am  bold  enough  to  assume  it,  sir.    I 
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understand  all  the  duties  imposed  by  marriage ;  my 
youth  has  been  a  long  preparation  for  this  sacred 
bond  and  I  am  able  to  say  that  I  shall  be  stainless 
when  I  assume  it. 

Mabquis.    What? 

Count.  Ask  M.  de  Sainte-Agathe,  who  knows  my 
most  secret  actions  and  my  most  secret  thoughts. 

Maequis.  Many  complim^ts,  but  your  innocence 
must  be  like  that  of  Orestes,  my  good  fellow ;  it  must 
be  becoming  a  burden  to  you  ?    At  least  I  hope  so. 

Count.     [Lowering  Ms  eyes.]     I  admit  it. 

Maequis.    Good. 

Count.  May  I  ask  you  if  my  intended  is  a 
brunette? 

Mabquis.    So  this  interests  you. 

Count.  It  is  allowable,  it  is  even  recommended 
that  one  should  seek  in  a  wife  some  of  these  perish- 
able charms  which  add  another  grace  to  virtue.  At 
least,  this  is  M.  de  Sainte-Agathe 's  opinion. 

Maequis.  That's  right;  we  haven't  heard  of  him 
for  a  long  time.  Tell  me.  Cousin,  does  M.  de  Sainte- 
Agathe  also  dress  you? 

Count.    Why? 

Maequis.  Because  your  clothes  have  such  a  cler- 
ical cut;  I  can't  introduce  you  in  that  deplorable 
costume ;  I  will  tell  my  valet  to  send  you  my  tailor. 

Dubois.  [Entering.]  M.  Marechal  is  here ;  shall 
I  bring  him  in? 

Maequis.  I  should  say  so.  [To  the  Count.]  He 
comes  in  the  nick  of  time. 

Count.    Does  he  know  your  plans  ? 

Maequis.  Not  yet,  and  I  shall  not  mention  them 
to  him  for  a  few  days.  [Aside.]  I  must  give  his 
mind  time  to  work. 

Maeechal.  [Entering.]  By  Jove,  I  am  delighted. 
I  was  coming  to  get  news  about  you  and  I  was  some- 
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what  worried,  I  can  confess  that  to  yon,  and  I  learn 
that  you  are  to  go  out  riding.  By  Jove,  Marquis, 
this  is  just  like  you. 

Maequis.  Gout  is  like  seasickness;  when  it  is 
over,  it's  over. — Allow  me,  my  dear  friend,  to  intro- 
duce Count  Hugues  d 'Outreville,  my  cousin. 

Mabechal.  Highly  honored,  Count.  You  see  in 
me  the  oldest  comrade  of  our  dear  Marquis.  My 
grandfather  was  a  farmer  of  his,  and  I  am  not 
ashamed  of  it;  my  family  gained  ground,  his  lost 
some,  and  so  we  met  on  the  level,  one  forgetting  the 
superiority  of  his  birth  and  the  other — 

Maequis.    That  of  his  fortune. 

Maeechal.  We  personify  the  alliance  of  the  old 
and  new  aristocracies. 

Count.  You  slander  yourself,  sir ;  you  are  quite 
one  of  us  by  the  same  right  as  Cathelineau. 

Maeechal.    What's  that  you  say? 

Count.  It's  but  a  step  from  a  great  soldier  to 
a  great  orator.  Speech  is  also  a  sword.  You  are 
the  speaker  of  the  party. 

Maeechal.  [Aside.]  I  wonder  what's  the  mat- 
ter with  him. 

Maequis.  You  shall  become  better  acquainted 
some  other  time,  gentlemen.  You  ought  to  appre- 
ciate one  another.  For  the  time  being,  my  dear 
Count,  do  not  forget  that  you  have  to  consult  my 
tailor ;  it  is  an  indispensable  preliminary  to  Parisian 
life. 

Count.  Since  you  allow  me.  [To  Marechal.]  I 
shall  have  the  honor  of  seeing  you  again,  sir. 

Maequis.  [Accompanying  him  to  the  door,]  What 
do  you  think  of  him? 

Count.    Fine  appearance ;  he  looks  like  a  genius. 

Maequis.  You're  a  great  judge  of  human  nature. 
Good-bye. 
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Mabechal.  Are  you  sure  that  your  cousin  is  in 
his  right  senses!  Cathelineau!  The  speaker  of  the 
party! 

Makquis.  He  is  a  chatterbox  who  robbed  me  of 
the  pleasure  of  being  first  to  tell  you  of  the  great 
news.  But  to  begin  with,  my  dear  Marechal,  are 
you  quite  sure  of  the  permanency  of  your  conver- 
sion? Don't  you  feel  any  longer  within  your  heart 
the  slightest  liberal  virus? 

Makechal.    This  suspicion  is  an  outrage. 

Marquis.  Have  you  completely  given  up  Voltaire 
and  his  pomps? 

Maeechal.  Don't  speak  to  me  of  that  monster. 
'Twas  he  and  his  friend  Eousseau  who  destroyed 
everything.  As  long  as  the  doctrines  of  these  good- 
for-nothings  are  not  dead  and  buried  nothing  will 
be  sacred,  and  there  will  be  no  possibility  of  enjoy- 
ing one's  fortune  quietly.  The  people  must  have 
a  religion.  Marquis. 

Maequis.  [Aside.]  Since  he  is  no  longer  one  of 
them. 

Maeechal,.  I'll  go  further  than  that;  even  we 
ought  to  have  one.  Let's  go  back  frankly  to  the 
faith  of  our  fathers. 

Maeqihs.  [Aside,]  His  fathers !  Purchasers  of 
national  property! 

Maeechal.  We'll  master  the  Eevolution  only  by 
destroying  the  University,  the  hotbed  of  philosophy ; 
that's  my  opinion. 

Maequis.  Then,  my  friend,  you  may  rejoice.  We 
shall  open  fire  against  the  University  in  this  very 
session. 

Maeechal.    You  overwhelm  me  with  joy. 

Marquis.  [Putting  his  hand  on  his  shoulder.] 
Don't  you  believe  that  in  this  memorable  campaign 
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the  voice  of  our  orator  will  ring  far  and  wide  and 
that  he  may  be  called  the  speaker  of  our  party! 

Mabechal.    What  I 

Mahquis.  Yes,  my  dear  friend,  we  have  thought 
of  you  for  this  magnificent  part. 

Makechal.  Is  that  possible?  Why,  you  are  offer- 
ing me  immortality. 

Maequis.    Yes,  something  like  that. 

Makechal.  Dominate  the  assembly  with  gesture 
and  voice,  scatter  one's  thoughts  all  over  the  earth 
upon  the  wings  of  Fame!  But,  tell  me,  do  you  be- 
lieve I  will  be  able? 

Makquis.    I  was  just  admiring  your  eloquence. 

Maeechal.  Yes,  between  us,  it  goes, — but  I'll 
never  dare  in  public. 

Marquis.  It's  a  question  of  habit.  The  best  way 
to  learn  to  swim  is  to  jump  into  the  water. 

Maeechal.  Yes,  but  I  must  not  keep  on  flounder- 
ing. 

Marquis.  We'll  give  you  a  life  preserver.  As 
your  first  speech  will  be  a  sort  of  manifesto,  we'll 
give  it  to  you  ready  made;  you  will  have  only  to 
read  it. 

Marechal.  Good.  If  I  only  need  courage  and 
conviction — the  public  won't  know  that  the  speech 
isn't  mine? 

Marquis.    Not  unless  you  babble. 

Marechal.  You  don't  believe  I  would,  do  you? — 
And  when  will  you  give  me  the  manuscript? 

Marquis.    In  a  few  days. 

Marechal.  I  shall  not  sleep  till  then.  I  can  con- 
fess my  weakness  to  you ;  I  love  Glory. 

Marquis.    All  great  souls  do. 

Marechal.    Am  I  quite  one  of  you  now? 

Marquis.    Quite. 

Marechal.    Well  then,  allow  me  to  call  you  Con- 
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dorier,  as  yon  call  me  Marechal.    Call  it  childish 
you  want  to — 

Mabqxjis.  Do.  Yon 'U  give  me  back  my  title  after 
you  obtain  one. 

Marechal.  That's  how  I  understand  equality. 
That's  true  equality  for  you. 

Dubois.  [Entering.]  A  rather  shabby-looking  fel- 
low pretends  that  the  Marquis  made  an  appointment 
with  him. 

Marquis.  In  a  minute.  [To  Marechal.]  I  am 
sorry  to  send  you  away,  but  this  is  important  busi- 
ness. 

Marechal.  No  need  of  such  ceremony  between 
people  like  us.  Ta-ta,  my  dear  Condorier,  ta-ta. 
[Exit] 

Marquis.  [To  Dubois.]  Now  show  him  in. 
[Alone.]  The  fool,  and  I'll  have  to  make  him  a 
baron  yet.  [Smiling.]  That  man  will  never  know 
all  I  have  done  for  him. 

Dubois.  [Announcing.]  M.  Giboyer.  [Enter  Gi- 
hoyer.] 

Marquis.    Why,  good  morning,  M.  Giboyer. 

Giboyer.    Marquis,  I  am  yours  humbly. 

Marquis.  Mine  humbly  f  Ah,  yes.  Beg  your  par- 
don, I  have  somewhat  lost  the  hang  of  your  pictur- 
esque expressions.  I  have  learned  through  your — 
what  do  you  call  Maximilien? — ^your  ward? 

Giboyer.  That  would  be  pretty  ambitious  —  a 
guardian  is  a  luxury  for  which  the  little  fellow  had 
no  use.  I  am,  if  you  are  willing,  his  uncle  after  the 
fashion  of  Bretagne. 

Marquis.  Let's  call  him  your  nursling.  So  then,  I 
learned  through  your  nursling  that  you  were  coming 
to  spend  a  week  in  Paris  and  I  was  overcome  by  a 
great  desire  to  see  you. 

Giboyer.   You  are  too  kind,  Marquis.   Your  desire 
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and  mine  met.  Believe  me,  I  would  not  have  gone 
through  Paris  without  knocking  at  your  door.  I  am 
not  ungrateful. 

Marquis.  Don't  let  us  speak  of  that.  Do  you 
know  that  you  have  not  changed  since  we  lost  sight 
of  one  another?    How  do  you  do  it? 

GiBOYER.  We  must  believe  that  my  father,  fore- 
seeing the  ups  and  downs  of  my  existence,  built  me 
of  stone  and  cement.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  you 
also  accumulate  the  years  without  becoming  older. 

Marquis.  Oh,  I  grew  old  so  fast  that  I  haven't 
changed  for  the  last  twenty  years.  [Sitting  down 
near  the  table.]  But  let's  speak  of  you,  comrade. 
Wliat  has  become  of  you?  Have  you  at  last  a  seri- 
ous position? 

Giboyer,  [Sitting  down  also.]  Very  serious.  I 
am  employed  by  an  undertaker  in  Lyons. 

Marquis.    An  undertaker? 

Giboyer.  Yes,  in  the  daytime;  evenings,  I  am 
ticket-taker  at  the  Celestin  theatre.  I  shall  not  ex- 
patiate upon  this  very  philosophical  contrast. 

Marquis.  Thanks,  and  what  is  your  position  with 
the  undertaker? 

Giboyer.  Director.  It  is  I  who  say  to  the  guests 
with  a  pleasant  smile:  ** Gentlemen,  when  you  are 
ready. ' ' 

Marquis.  Allow  me  to  wonder  that,  with  your 
talent,  you  did  not  achieve  something  better. 

Giboyer.  It  is  easy  for  you  to  talk.  Achieving 
success  was  incompatible  with  the  charges  that  al- 
ways weighed  upon  me;  first  my  father,  then  Max- 
imilien. 

Marquis.  Then  why  the  dickens  do  you  amuse 
yourself  gathering  orphans? 

Giboyer.  How  can  I  tell  you — the  Montyon  prize 
prevented  me  from  going  to  sleep.    [Arising.]    You 
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allow  me,  don*t  you?  I  can't  keep  still.  And  be- 
sides, at  that  time,  I  had  a  good  position  on  Ver- 
nouillet's  paper;  I  had  at  last  my  foot  in  the  stirrup ; 
but  the  horse  died  under  me  and  I  fell  back  on  the 
pavement  just  when  I  had  to  pay  the  second  quarter 
for  the  little  fellow  in  college.  I  had  to  find  another 
position  at  once.  They  offered  me  the  management 
of  the  ''Radical";  I  accepted  it.  You  know  what 
the  manager  of  a  paper  was  then ;  he  was  the  goat, 
the  man  who  served  time.  Funny  profession,  but 
well  paid ;  four  thousand  francs,  with  food  and  lodg- 
ing at  the  expense  of  the  government,  eights  months 
out  of  twelve.  I  was  putting  money  by.  Unfortu- 
nately, '48  came  and  the  career  of  doing  time  was 
closed  for  me. 

Marquis.  Why  didn't  you  offer  your  services  to 
the  ** Republic"? 

GiBOYEE.    She  refused  them. 

Maequis.    She  was  too  particular. 

GiBOYEE.  I  was  frantic,  not  because  of  myself,  I 
never  had  any  trouble  earning  enough  to  buy  a 
smoke — ^but  because  of  the  child  whose  education  I 
would  have  to  stop.  It  was  then  that  I  thought  of 
you  and  appealed  to  you. 

Maequis.  Do  you  remember  the  time  when  you 
cursed  the  cruel  benefit  of  education?  Who  would 
have  told  me  then  that  you  would  ask  me  one  day  to 
saddle  a  pooi  child  with  it? 

GiBOYEE.  I  confess  that  before  I  sent  him  to  col- 
lege, I  had  more  than  one  talk  with  my  pillow.  My 
example  was  not  encouraging.  But  then  the  analogy 
in  our  situation  was  only  apparent;  the  family  of 
a  janitor  needs  more  than  one  generation  to  make 
its  way  into  society.  All  the  rushes  are  alike;  the 
first  assailants  remain  in  the  ditch  and  make  a  bridge 
with  their  bodies  for  the  followers.    I  belonged  to 
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the  sacrificed  generation;  it  would  have  been  too 
stupid  if  no  one  had  profited  by  the  sacrifice. 

Makquis.  And  on  my  side,  I  was  glad  to  endow 
my  country  with  one  more  socialist.  But  coming 
back  to  your  case,  you  had  no  more  burdens  then — 
that  was  the  time  to — 

GiBOYER.  That's  what  I  thought,  but  you'll  see 
my  luck.  The  papers  didn't  pay,  there  were  too 
many  of  them ;  so  I  conceived  the  idea  of  writing  a 
series  of  contemporary  biographies. 

Maequis.  I  read  a  few  of  them;  they  were  very 
spicy. 

GiBOYER.  Too  spicy  I  I  had  been  foolish  enough 
to  play  the  fool-killer  in  all  earnestness.  What  a 
fool !  I  wrote  scathingly — duels,  lawsuits,  fines,  and 
everything.  My  frightened  editor  stopped  the  pub- 
lication and  when  I  wished  to  return  to  journalism, 
I  found  all  doors  barred  through  the  powerful  enmi- 
ties which  my  little  campaign  had  brought  me.  And 
Maximilien  was  just  going  to  leave  college ;  I  wanted 
him  to  have  a  sterling  education;  I  couldn't  hesitate 
or  pout  about  it,  I  took  off  my  coat  and  dived. 

Maequis.    Dived?    What  do  you  mean  by  that? 

GiBOYEE.  You  know  only  the  professions  that  are 
on  the  water  level ;  but  under  the  surface  there  are 
fifty  slimy  industries  which  you  do  not  suspect. 
What  would  you  say  if  I  told  you  that  I  ran  an 
agency  for  wet  nurses !  All  that  doesn't  feed  a  man 
any  too  well,  but,  thank  goodness,  I  have  the  stomach 
of  an  ostrich.  I  ate  pickled  cow  in  the  good  days 
and  pebbles  in  the  bad  days,  and  Maximilien  is  a 
Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  and  the  rest  I  He  traveled  like  the 
scion  of  a  noble  house  I  And  he  is  as  honorable — as 
if  it  didn't  cost  anything! 

Maeqihs.  You  have  a  certain  interest  in  the  young 
man. 
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Geboyer.  He  is  my  only  relative,  and  then  when 
one  gets  old  one  is  likely  to  ride  a  hobby ;  mine  is  to 
make  of  Maximilien  what  I  wasn't  able  to  be  my- 
self— an  honorable  and  honored  man.  It  pleases  me 
to  be  the  manure  from  which  a  lily  grows.  This 
hobby  is  just  as  good  as  collecting  tobacco  boxes. 

Marquis.  I  admit  that,  but  why  did  you  not  ac- 
knowledge this  son,  whom  you  adore! 

GiBOYER.    What  son? 

Marquis.  [Rising.]  You  sly  fox!  I  know  your 
story  as  well  as  you  do.  Maximilien  was  born  in 
1837,  his  mother  was  a  newspaper  folder,  called 
Adele  Gerard,  you  are  his  father.  Am  I  correctly 
informed! 

Gesoyeb.    Yes. 

Marquis.  You  quickly  lost  sight  of  mother  and 
child  until  November,  1845,  when  the  poor  girl  died. 

GiBOYER.    How  do  you  know! 

Marquis.  We  have  our  own  police,  my  dear  fel- 
low— Adele  Gerard  had  written  a  pathetic  letter  to 
you,  in  which  she  left  Maximilien  to  your  care ;  you 
hastened  to  her  deathbed,  you  wanted  to  recognize 
the  child  through  a  marriage  in  extremis;  but  the 
mother  died  before  the  ceremony.  And  then,  through 
a  strange  whim^  which  I  would  like  you  to  explain 
to  me,  you  took  care  of  the  orphan  but  refused  to 
recognize  him.    Why! 

GiBOYER.  Marquis,  I  have  written  a  book  which 
is  a  resume  of*  all  my  experience  and  all  my  ideas. 
I  believe  it  is  a  beautiful  and  true  book,  I  am  proud 
of  it,  it  puts  me  on  better  terms  with  myself;  and 
yet,  I  shall  not  publish  it  under  my  name  for  fear 
that  my  name  may  harm  it. 

Marquis.    Yes,  it  might  be  prudent. 

GmoYEB.  Well,  if  I  do  not  sign  my  book,  how  can 
I  sign  my  son!    I  rejoice  every  day  that  death  did 
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not  give  me  time  to  tie  the  chain  and  ball  of  his 
filiation  to  his  ankle. 

Marquis.    Does  he  know  that  you  are  his  father? 

GiBOYEE.  What  would  be  the  good  ?  If  he  did  not 
keep  the  secret,  he  would  harm  himself;  if  he  kept 
it,  it  would  wound  me  deeply.  Besides,  why  put  into 
his  soul  this  cause  of  timidity  or  impudence?  What 
would  I  gain  by  it?  Don't  you  see  that  he  would 
less  easily  forgive  me  my  faults  if  he  had  to  blush 
for  them  because  they  were  ancestral  blemishes? 

Maequis.  Do  you  know,  my  dear  fellow,  that  you 
have  developed  a  wonderful  delicacy  of  feeling  since 
I  saw  you  last  ? 

GiBOYER.  They'll  develop  in  you  when  you  are  a 
father. 

Marquis.    Master  Giboyer,  you  forget  yourself. 

GiBOYER.  I  hit  back,  that's  all,  Marquis.  Now, 
let's  come  to  the  point,  for  I  do  not  suppose  that 
you  asked  me  all  this  through  idle  curiosity. 

Marquis.    And  what  do  you  suppose,  pray? 

Giboyer.  That  before  offering  me  a  position  of 
trust,  you  wanted  to  make  sure  whether  my  secret 
was  a  sufficient  guarantee.    Is  it? 

Marquis.    Yes. 

Giboyer.    Then  speak. 

Marquis.  [Sitting  down.]  How  much  do  your 
two  positions  bring  you  in  ? 

Giboyer.  Together,  eighteen  hundred  francs.  But 
don't  take  that  figure  for  a  basis  for  your  offer.  You 
forgot  to  ask  me  what  I  came  to  Paris  for.  Now,  it 
happens  that  I  come  to  make  arrangement  with  an 
American  society,  which  is  starting  a  newspaper  in 
the  United  States,  and  offers  me  twelve  thousand 
francs  to  run  it.    Everybody  did  not  forget  me. 

Marquis.    I  proved  that.    So  you  know  English? 

GiBOYEB.    I  invented  the  Boyerson  method. 
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Mabquis.   And  you  consent  to  expatriate  yourself? 

GiBOYEB.  Certainly;  unless  you  offer  me  the  same 
advantages,  in  which  case  I'll  give  you  the  prefer- 
ence. 

Makquis.  "Won't  you  make  a  sacrifice  in  order  to 
remain  near  Maximilien? 

GiBOYEE.  It  would  be  a  sacrifice  at  his  expense; 
for,  if  I  go  over  there,  I'll  bring  him  back  after  six 
years  an  income  of  three  thousand  francs,  that  is 
to  say,  independence. 

Mabquis.  And  if  my  friends  and  I  should  under- 
take to  push  him  along?  I  am  still  interested  in 
him.  I  have  already  procured  him  the  position  of 
secretary  to  M.  Marechal. 

GiBOYEB.   Much  good  that  does  him ! 

Mabquis.  Well,  there  is  a  good  lady  there,  still 
youthful,  who  takes  great  interest  in  young  people 
and  is  very  successful  in  getting  positions  for  them. 
All  of  Maximilien's  predecessors  have  good  posi- 
tions. 

GmoYEB.  Many  thanks.  But  the  place  I  have  in 
view  for  him  is  not  among  you,  and  I  am  the  only 
one  who  can  give  it  to  him. 

Mabquis.    What  place?  and  among  whom? 

GiBOYEB.    I'll  answer  no  more  questions,  Marquis. 

Mabquis.  [Arising.]  I  see — 'tis  he  who  will  sign 
your  book?  Good!  So  you  transfuse  into  his  fife 
the  quintessence  of  your  own ;  you  leave  yourself  to 
him  as  an  heirloom.  Bravo !  you  practice  paternity 
after  the  fashion  of  the  pelican. 

GreoYEB.  You  are  leaving  the  question,  Marquis ; 
let's  come  back  to  it,  please.  Here  is  my  last  word: 
I  want  the  same  salary  Deodat  had. 

Mabquis.    And  who  told  you? 

GiBOYEB.  You  don't  intend  to  enroll  me  in  your 
police,  do  you?    It  is  done  by  bigger  fellows  than  I 
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am.  Then,  in  what  may  I  serve  you,  except  in  taking 
the  place  of  your  virtuoso?  You  thought  that  shame 
would  not  stop  me,  and  you  were  right.  My  con- 
science has  no  right  to  be  prudish.  But  if  you 
thought  you  would  get  me  for  a  piece  of  bread,  you 
were  mistaken.    You  need  me  more  than  I  need  you. 

Makquis.    That's  self-conceit. 

GiBOYEE.  No,  Marquis.  You  might  perhaps  find 
a  literary  scamp  as  capable  as  I  am  of  emptying  a 
poisoned  inkstand  upon  anyone;  but  the  inconveni- 
ence of  this  sort  of  auxiliaries  is  that  you  are  never 
sure  that  you  hold  them.  Now,  you  have  got  me. 
That  is  what  enables  me  to  make  my  own  conditions. 

Maequis.  This  lopsided  reasoning  seems  unan- 
swerable to  me.  Deodat  had  a  thousand  francs  a 
month ;  the  committee  wished  to  economize  on  that, 
but  I  shall  bring  your  reasons  before  them. 

GiBOYEE.  Perhaps  it  won't  make  up  its  mind  with- 
out a  sample.  Do  you  want  me  to  fake  up  before 
this  evening  an  editorial  like  the  other's? 

Maequis.    Have  you  got  his  style  down? 

GiBOYEE.  Sure !  To  make  use  of  it  in  defining  it, 
it  consists  in  doing  the  freethinker  and  taking  a  fall 
out  of  the  philosopher,  in  a  word,  in  fencing  and 
boxing  before  the  Holy  Arch.  It  is  a  mixture  of 
Bourdaloue  and  of  Turlupin;  it  is  joking  employed 
in  the  defence  of  holy  things.  The  Dies  irae  played 
on  a  penny  whistle ! 

Maequis.  Bravo !  Turn  those  claws  against  our 
adversaries  and  everything  will  be  well.  Tell  me, 
do  you  feel  capable  of  writing  a  speech  for  the  Cham- 
ber? 

GiBOYEE.  Yes,  indeed;  I  also  keep  eloquence  on 
tap;  but  that's  paid  for  extra. 

Maequis.  Of  course.  And  what  pseudonym  will 
you  take  ?   For  you  cannot  serve  us  under  your  name. 
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GiBOYEE.  That's  evident,  and  it  suits  me  in  every 
way.  The  child  won't  know  that  it  is  I,  and  besides 
I  had  pressed  into  his  glass  all  the  juice  of  the 
former  Giboyer;  let's  pass  on  to  another  one.  Be- 
sides, I  am  sick  of  the  poor  fool  who  never  succeeded 
in  anything,  who  with  his  talent  couldn't  become  a 
man  of  letters,  nor  an  honest  man  with  his  virtues. 
Let's  shed  our  skin,  and  long  life  to  M.  de  Boyergi. 

Marquis.  The  anagram  of  your  name!  Fine! 
Tomorrow  evening,  I  shall  introduce  you  to  your 
backers.  [Giving  him  a  banknote.]  That's  for  the 
first  outlay;  don't  let  me  recognize  you  when  I  see 
you  again. 

GiBOYER.  Leave  that  to  me.  I  have  been  assistant 
stage  director  in  a  Marseilles  theatre. 

Marquis.  Till  tomorrow.  [Exit  Giboyer.]  Ouil 
What  a  day! 

Dubois.  [Entering.]  The  Marquis'  horse  is  sad- 
dled. 

Marquis.  All  right.  [Taking  his  hat  and  gloves,] 
Strange  fellow — ^it's  the  courtezan  who  earns  her 
daughter's  dowry. 

[CUETAIN.3 


ACT  2. 

[A  small  parlor  in  M.  MarechaVs  house.  Two 
doors — right  and  left.  Chimney  at  the  hack.  To  the 
right,  an  embroidery  frame,  Madame  Marechal  is 
seated  near  the  frame  and  embroiders.  Maximilien, 
seated  near  her  on  a  stool,  is  reading  to  her.] 

Maximilien.    [Reading.] 

After,  alone  before  God, 
I  had  wept  all  my  tears, 

I  wished  upon  the  spots  so  full  of  sad  charms, 
To  cast  a  last  glance  before  I  died, 
And  I  spent  the  evening  visiting  them  again. 
Oh,  how  soon    .    .    . 

Mme.  Makechal.  I  am  afraid  you  will  tire  your- 
self, M.  Maximilien. 

Maximilien.    No,  Madame. 

Mme.  Marechal.  You  must  think  I  am  abusing 
your  kindness. 

Maximilien.  I  am  only  too  glad  when  my  occu- 
pation as  a  reader  fills  the  void  of  my  occupation  as 
secretary.  I  haven't  done  a  stroke  of  work  since  I 
have  been  employed  by  M.  Marechal. 

Mme.  Maeechal.    You  read  like  an  angel. 

Maximilien.    You  are  too  indulgent. 

Mme.  Maeechal.  By  the  way  you  read  verses,  one 
feels  that  you  love  them — I  adore  them.  Perhaps 
you  have  written  some  ? 

Maximilien.  I  did,  and  they  were  bad  enough  not 
to  tempt  me  to  try  again. 

Mme.  Maeechal.  It  seems  to  me  that,  had  I  been 
a  man,  I  would  have  been  a  poet — a  poet  or  a  soldier. 
Women  are  much  to  be  pitied,  I  assure  you.  They 
are  forbidden  to  do  anything,  they  are  even  forbid- 
den to  give  a  form  to  their  dreams. 
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Maximiuen.  Poor  women!  [Aside.]  What  as- 
tonishes me  is  that  there  are  some  left.  [Aloud.] 
Do  you  wish  me  to  go  on? 

Mme.  Mabechal.  If  you  are  not  tired  reading,  I 
shall  never  grow  tired  of  listening. 

Maximilien.    [Reading.] 

Oh,  how  soon  summers  and  ice 

Had  made  our  traces  disappear  from  the  vale  I 

How  soon  on  these  paths,  our  feet  knew  so  well. 
Earth  had  forgotten  ub! 

Mme.  Mabechal.  You  were  very  young  when  you 
lost  your  mother  ? 

Maximilien.    I  was  eight  years  old.     [Reading.] 
"Vegetation  like  a  sea  of  plants  '* 

Mme.    Mabechal.    And   you   never   knew   your 
father? 
MAxiMHiTEN.    Never.     [Reading.] 

"Had  covered  all  with  its  climbing  waves. 
The  vine  and  the  thorn    ...     " 

Mme.  Mabechal.  Poor  young  man !  Alone  in  the 
world  at  eight  years  of  age !  What  courage  you  must 
have  had. 

Maximhjen.  None  at  all,  Madame.  No  one  had 
an  easier  life  than  I,  thanks  to  the  divinely  kind 
man  who  took  care  of  me. 

Mme.  Mabechal.    A  relative  of  yours,  I  believe? 

MAXIMIL.IEN.  A  cousin  in  the  tenth  or  eleventh 
degree;  but  his  benefactions  have  made  our  rela- 
tionship so  much  closer  that,  on  calling  him  uncle, 
I  am  still  cheating  him.  He  had  no  children,  and  you 
might  say  that  he  adopted  me. 

Mme.  Mabechal.  I  understand  that,  for  I  have  no 
children  either!  I  would  be  happy  to  find  someone 
for  whom  I  would  be  a  mother. 

Maximilien.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  you  have — ■ 
your  step-daughter? 
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Mme.  Marechal.  Fernande?  Yes — ^but  I  would 
like  a  son.  A  son's  love  must  be  more  tender.  Poor 
Fernande !  I  cannot  be  angry  with  her,  her  coolness 
towards  me  is  fidelity  to  a  grave. 

Maximilien.  I  thought  she  had  lost  her  mother 
while  still  in  the  cradle. 

Mme.  Maeechal.  Oh,  not  at  all!  She  was  three 
years  old,  and  among  us  women,  sensibility  is  so 
precocious ! 

Maximilien.  Mademoiselle  Fernande  must  have 
worn  hers  out  before  she  got  her  first  teeth. 

Mme.  Mabechal.  She  doesn't  seem  very  open- 
hearted  to  you? 

Maximilien.    No,  indeed. 

Mme.  Maeechal.  She  is  a  little  savage,  who 
brought  herself  up  alone.  Perhaps  she  is  a  little 
proud;  but  how  can  that  be  helped,  being  a  rich 
heiress  ? 

Maximilien.  Excuse  me,  Madame;  one  needn't 
be  rich  to  be  proud ;  it  is  a  virtue ;  but  Mademoiselle 
Fernande  is  not  proud,  she  is  haughty. 

Mme.  Maeechal.  Have  you  had  any  reasons  to 
complain  ? — 

Maximilien.  To  complain,  no,  for  I  do  not  care; 
but  really.  Mademoiselle  Fernande  displays  on  my 
behalf  a  superfluity  of  indifference  which  is  quite 
useless.  I  keep  myself  in  my  place  and  haven't  the 
slightest  desire  to  be  set  back  into  it.  She  makes  a 
great  display  of  coolness. 

Mme.  Maeechal.  Perhaps  it  is  in  your  interest; 
she  might  fear — 

Maximilien.    What? 

Mme.  Maeechal.  You  are  young,  she  is  hand- 
some— 

Maximilien.  And  she  has  read  novels  in  which 
the  poor  secretary  falls  in  love  with  the  Baron's 
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daughter?    But  let  her  reassure  herself,  I  am  not  in 
any  danger.    Between  us,  there  is  a  river  of  ice. 

Mme.  Marechal..    And  this  river  is  ? 

Maximilien.  Her  dowry!  with  which  she  would 
certainly  believe  me  to  be  in  love.  Eich  young 
girls — brr!  The  swish  of  their  skirts  resembles 
the  crumpling  of  bank  bills;  and  in  their  beautiful 
eyes,  I  read  only  one  thing :  * '  The  law  punishes  the 
counterfeiter. '  * 

Mme.  Marechal.  I  like  you  to  have  those  ideas. 
I  have  judged  you  correctly.  Alas,  we  must  confess 
it,  these  fine  feelings  are  found  only  in  men  brought 
up  in  the  school  of  adversity. 

Maximilien.  But,  Madame,  that  is  the  only 
teacher  I  never  had,  thanks  to  my  dear  protector. 

Mme.  Marechal.  Do  not  blush  because  you  have 
been  poor,  M.  Maximilien ;  at  least,  not  before  me. 

MAXIMH.IEN.  Not  before  you,  Madame,  nor  before 
anyone  else.  But  really,  if  I  have  known  poverty, 
it  was  at  an  age  when  one  does  not  imderstand,  and 
I  do  not  remember  it.  There  is  only  one  disagree- 
able impression  connected  with  my  childhood,  the 
impression  of  being  cold :  and  at  that,  as  I  saw  my 
little  comrades  with  chapped  hands,  I  would  have 
been  humiliated  if  mine  hadn't  been.  [Smiling.] 
They  were. 

Mme.  Marechal.  It  becomes  a  man  to  joke  over 
his  trials ;  gaiety  is  one  of  the  most  virile  forms  of 
courage. 

MAxiMHiiEnr.    [Aside.]    She  sticks  to  it. 

Mme.  Marechal.  If  I  had  a  son,  I  would  like  him 
smiling  in  his  strength,  like  you, — and  I  would  ask 
you  to  be  his  friend, — ^his  mentor  rather,  for  he 
would  still  be  very  young. 

Maximilieit.  [Aside.]  She  must  have  married 
late. 
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Mmb.  Maeechal..  I  wish  you  would  like  me,  M. 
Maximilien. 

Maximilien.  Certainly,  Madame.  [Fernande 
opens  the  door,  and  starts  to  go  out  again.] 

Mme.  Mabechal.  Come  in,  my  dear ;  you  are  not 
in  the  way.  M.  Maximilien  was  kind  enough  to  read 
to  me; — if  beautiful  verses  do  not  frighten  you,  sit 
down  at  your  frame  and  listen. 

Feenandb.  Willingly,  Madame.  [She  opens  her 
tapestry  frame  and  sits  down.] 

Maximilien.  [Aside,  and  designating  Mme.  Mare- 
chal.]  How  she  does  look  at  me!  Could  it  be  possi- 
ble that — ?    For  shame! 

Mme.  Makechal.  [Going  to  Fernande.]  This 
square  is  very  pretty ;  try  not  to  lose  it,  as  you  lost 
the  last  one. 

Fernande.  [Working.]  I  suppose  I'll  find  it 
again. 

Mme.  Maeechal.  Some  day  when  no  one  will 
need  it. 

Feenandb.    Probably. 

Mme.  Maeechal.  You  can't  get  out  of  my  head 
that  you  said  it  was  lost  in  order  not  to  show  it  to 
Madame  Matheus. 

Feenande.    And  why  shouldn't  I  have  shown  itf 

Mme.  Maeechal.  Because  there  were  three  defects 
in  it,  I  think. 

Feenande.    What  were  you  reading? 

Mme.  Maeechal.  **Jocelyn."  Will  you  begin 
again,  M.  Maximilien? 

Maximilien.  [Aside.]  She  has  a  peculiar  way  of 
looking  at  people.    [Reading.] 

"The  vine  and  the  thorn  stopped  every  step; 
The  grass  I  trampled  kne^  me  not; 
The  lake,  soUed  by  the  fallen  leaves, 
Cast  them  back  on  its  heavy  waves. 
Nothing    ..." 
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Mme.  Maeechal.  What  are  you  looking  for?  I 
can't  listen  when  anyone  moves  around  me. 

Fernande.    I  can't  find  my  blue  skein. 

Mme.  Makechal.    You  lose  everything. 

Maximilien.  {Rising.']  Will  you  allow  me,  Made- 
moiselle ? 

Fernande.  {Dryly. ]  Don't  disturb  yourself,  sir; 
I  have  it. 

Maximilien.  [Picking  up  the  skein;  aside.]  Why, 
so  have  I!  [He  puts  it  on  the  mantelpiece.]  The 
minx! 

[Enter  Marechal  with  a  manuscript  in  his  hand.] 

Maeechal.  I  was  looking  for  you,  M.  Gerard. 
Good  morning,  Fernande.  [She  offers  him  her  fore- 
head without  leaving  her  work;  he  kisses  her.]  Here 
is  work  for  you,  my  young  friend. 

Maximilien.  So  much  the  better.  I  was  complain- 
ing of  my  uselessness. 

Maeechal.  Henceforth,  you  shall  not  be  idle,  I 
assure  you. 

Fernande.    Why,  what's  the  matter? 

Maeechal.  What's  the  matter?  Haven't  you  no- 
ticed, for  two  or  three  days,  that  I  have  been  looking 
preoccupied  ? 

Fernande.    No. 

Maeechal.  That's  strange!  I  thought  I  did, — 
anyone  would.  I  have  just  written  a  speech  which 
will  be  a  cannon  shot. 

Feenande.  [Arising  and  going  to  her  father.]  A 
speech?    You  are  going  to  speak? 

Maeechal.    I  must. 

Feenande.  Oh,  father,  speech  is  silver,  but  silence 
is  golden — 

Maeechal.  There  are  circumstances,  daughter, 
there  are  positions  in  which  silence  is  a  dereliction, 
not  to  say  a  betrayal — ^isn't  that  so,  Aglaef 
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Mme.  Marechal.  Undoubtedly;  your  father  owes 
something  to  his  party,  to  his  friends  and,  I  daresay, 
to  his  alliance  with  a  la  Vertpilliere. 

Fernande.    It  is  you,  Madame,  who  urge  him  on? 

Mme.  Maeechal.  Are  you  sorry  to  see  him  emerge 
from  his  obscurity? 

Feenande.  His  quiet  life  did  not  keep  my  vanity 
on  edge, — his  humble  name  was  sufficient  for  me  who 
love  it.  [To  Marechal.']  Why  this  ambition!  I  shall 
not  live  on  the  day  you  ascend  this  rostrum. 

Marechal.  It  isn't  ambition,  daughter,  it's  duty! 
Do  not  try  to  shake  my  resolution;  it  would  be  in 
vain.  Honor  speaks,  it  must  be  listened  to.  [Fer- 
nande goes  hack  to  her  tapestry.']  My  dear  Gerard, 
you  are  going  to  do  me  the  pleasure  of  copying  over 
my  scribble,  in  your  finest  hand;  for  I  couldn't  read 
it  myself. 

Fernande.    Oh,  you're  going  to  read? 

Maximilien.    I'll  go  to  work  at  once. 

Marechal.  Glance  over  it  first  to  see  if  you  can 
read  it.  [To  Fernande.]  Yes,  I  shall  read  it.  It's 
not  so  troublesome?  What  a  distrustful  girl?  I 
shall  read  my  first  speech;  as  to  the  second,  we'll  see. 
[Tapping  'her  cheek.]  So  we  think  that  father  is  an 
old  back  number? 

[Fernande  kisses  his  hand.  Maximilien  sits  down 
in  a  corner  and  glances  over  the  manuscript.] 

A  Servant.    [Announcing.]    Baroness  Pf offers. 

[Enter  the  Baroness,  she  has  her  tapestry  rolled 
in  her  muff.] 

Mme.  Marechal.    Ah,  Baroness. 

Baroness.  This  is  not  your  day,  Madame ;  but  I 
didn't  wish  to  pass  your  door  without  knocking,  al- 
though I  still  hope  to  see  you  at  my  house  tomorrow 
evening. 

Marechal.   We  '11  go  if  we  have  to  go  on  our  heads  I 
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Baeoness.    And  you  are  well,  orator? 

Marechal.    And  ready  for  the  fray,  Madame. 

Baeoness.  For  a  triumph!  I  also  had  a  little 
favor  to  ask  of  you,  Madame. 

Mme.  Marechal.    I  regret  that  it  is  a  little  .one. 

Baroness.  We  are  both  patronesses  of  the  mis- 
sion for  the  little  Chinese ;  I  have  disposed  of  all  my 
tickets  and  am  asked  for  more.  Can  you  let  me  have 
about  ten? 

Marechal.  They  are  not  clamoring  for  her  tickets 
as  they  do  for  yours,  Baroness. 

Mme.  Marechal.  [Aside.]  The  brute.  [Aloud.] 
I  will  see  if  I  have  any  left. 

Baroness.  Must  you  disturb  yourself?  Send  them 
to  me. 

Mme.  Marechal.  No,  I  prefer  to  give  them  to  you 
at  once.    It  is  surer :  they  might  get  them  from  me. 

Marechal.  [In  a  low  voice.]  You  still  have  all 
of  them. 

Mme.  Marechal.  [In  a  low  voice.]  You  never 
say  anything  but  unpleasant  things.     [Exit.] 

Baroness.  [Drawing  near  Fernande's  frame.] 
Oh,  you  also  belong  to  the  Tabernacle  society,  Made- 
moiselle? 

Fernande.    No,  Madame. 

Baroness.  Is  not  what  you  are  doing  there  a 
square  for  the  carpet  of  the  faithful  ? 

Fernande.    It 's  anything  you  please. 

Baroness.  And  yet,  there  is  the  regulation  bor- 
der; see.  [She  unrolls  the  tapestry  she  takes  from 
her  muff.] 

Fernande.    [Aside.]    Well. 

Marechal.    Is  that  your  work?    It's  charming! 

Fernande.  It's  very  pretty!  It  must  have  cost 
you  a  great  deal  of  time,  didn't  it? 

Baroness.    No,  indeed. 
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Mme.  Maeechal.  [Returning.]  I  have  only  nine 
left ;  here  they  are. 

Maeechal.  [Showing  her  the  Baroness*  tapestry.] 
Look,  my  dear. 

Mme.  Maeechal.  [To  Fernande.]  Oh,  you  found 
it  again? 

Maeechal.    What's  that  you  say? 

Mme.  Maeechal.  Why,  yes,  it's  the  square  that 
Fernando  thought  she  had  lost. 

Maeechal.    You're  dreaming,  my  dear. 

Mme.  Maeechal.  It's  easy  to  recognize  it.  Here 
are  the  three  defects.    Isn't  that  so,  Fernande? 

Feenande.    Why,  so  it  is. 

Baeoness.    [Aside.]    Ah ! 

Maximilien.    [Aside.]    There  now ! 

Maeechal.    [Aside.]    Heavens,  what  a  break ! 

Baroness.  [Threatening  Fernande  with  her  fin- 
ger.] Oh,  you  roguish  girl,  you  had  recognized  your 
work,  and  were  making  fun  of  me  by  asking  me  if  it 
took  a  great  deal  of  my  time ! 

Feenande.  I  wanted  to  compel  you  to  admit  that 
your  benevolence  did  not  give  you  leisure  to  em- 
broider. 

Maeechal.  [Aside.]  The  child  is  witty  enough 
when  need  be. 

Mme.  Maeechal.    Tell  me  what's  going  on,  please. 

Baeoness.  Who  is  the  society  woman  who  does 
her  own  tapestry  and  wears  her  own  hair?  These 
deceits  are  so  generally  admitted  that  when  a  false 
braid  becomes  loose  in  the  presence  of  our  friends, 
we  pin  it  back  with  a  smile.  [She  rolls  hack  her 
square.]    And  that's  what  I'm  doing. 

Maeechal.  [Aside.]  Charming!  Adorable!  One 
could  not  be  more  graceful ! 

Baboness.    What  astonishes  me  in  this  adventure 
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is  not  that  my  tapestry  is  not  my  work,  since  I  buy 
it,  but  that  it  should  be  yours.  Mademoiselle. 

Maeechal.  Yes,  by  the  way,  how  did  it  come  to 
be  sold  to  you? 

Mme.  Mabechal.  [To  Fernande.]  I  always  sus- 
pected the  faithfulness  of  your  chambermaid. 

Feenande.    Poor  Jeannette,  she  is  incapable  of — 

Mme.  Mabechal.  It  is  not  the  first  time  that  your 
work  has  been  lost;  it  is  probable  that  she  makes  a 
business  of  it. 

Baeoness.  And  that  the  poor  old  woman  from 
whom  we  buy  them  is  a  receiver  of  stolen  goods. 
Another  deception  of  charity. 

Maeechal.  That's  very  serious.  Call  Jeannette; 
I  want  to  question  her. 

Feenande.  No,  father,  I  shall  explain  this  mys- 
tery to  you  later. 

Mme.  Maeechal.    Why  not  right  away? 

Maeechal.    Send  for  Jeannette. 

Feenande.  [Blushing  deeply.]  Well,  since  you 
compel  me,  I  must  tell  you  that  it  is  I  who  give  these 
trifles  to  old  Hardouin. 

MAxiMHiiEN.    [Aside.]    So ! 

Mme.  Maeechal.  That's  no  reason  for  blushing 
as  you  do. 

Baeoness.  Why  was  she  compelled  to  show  her 
beautiful  soul? 

Feenande.  Such  things  are  ridiculous  when  they 
are  not  kept  secret. 

Mme.  Maeechal.    That's  romantic  charity, 

Maeechal.  Haven't  you  money  enough  for  your 
charities  ? 

Feenande.  [With  tears  in  her  eyes.]  All  poor 
people  do  not  accept  charity.  That  old  woman  is 
proud,  she  is  accustomed  to  make  her  living  from 
her  needlework;  her  sight  is  failing  her,  I  help  out 
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her  eyes,  that's  all.  There  is  nothing  romantic  in 
that,  and  really  I  do  not  understand  why  you  should 
tease  me  about  it. 

Marechal..  Come,  calm  yourself,  there  is  no  harm 
done. 

Maximilien.    [Half  aloud.]    I  should  say  not. 

Marechal.    Beg  your  pardon. 

Maximilien.  I  can  read  this  readily;  I'll  go  to 
work  on  it.    [Exit.] 

Baroness.  Is  that  your  secretary?  Very  distin- 
guished looking.  Goodbye,  my  dear  Madame.  I'm 
very  sorry  to  have  feeen  the  cause  of  some  annoys 
ance  for  Mademoiselle  Fernando.  I'm  going  to 
carry  the  cause  of  it  to  the  church  of  Saint-Thomas- 
d'Aquin,  and  you  may  rest  assured.  Mademoiselle, 
that  I  shall  not  reveal  your  share  in  the  collabora- 
tion. 

A  Servant.  [Announcing.]  Count  d'Outreville. 
[Enter  Count.] 

Marechal.    Good  morning,  Count. 

Count.  [Without  seeing  the  Baroness.]  How  are 
the  ladies?  Their  appearance  answers  for  them. 
My  cousin  told  me  to  meet  him  here. 

Marechal.    Condorier? 

Count.  But  I  see  that  in  my  eagerness  I  came 
early. 

Mme.  Marechal.    Very  gracious  of  you.  Count. 

Baroness.    Goodbye,  my  dear  Madame. 

Count.  Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon.  Baroness,  I  had 
not  seen  you. 

Baroness.  I  thought  that  you  did  not  recognize  me. 

Count.  [Drawing  near  the  mantelpiece.]  How 
can  you  believe  that  after  having  seen  you  once — ? 

Baroness.  I  believe  it  the  more  that  in  Saint- 
Thomas-d'Aquin  you  were  not  twenty  chairs  away 
from  me  and  did  not  salute  me. 
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Count.  If  I  could  have  thought  that  you  did  me 
the  honor  of  recognizing  me — 

Baroness.  Oh,  you  care  very  little  for  whatever 
honor  I  may  do  you.  I  did  you  the  honor  of  inviting 
vou  to  call  on  me  and  you  did  not  do  it.  Do  I 
frighten  you? 

Count.    Oh,  no. 

Baroness.    Well,  try  to  deserve  forgiveness. 

A  Servant.    [Announcing.]    Marquis  d'Auberive! 

Baroness.  [To  the  Marquis.]  This  time  I'll  run 
away;  I  would  have  too  many  reasons  to  scold  you. 
Marquis. 

Marquis.    And  why  so,  my  dear  Madame? 

Baroness.  Your  cousin  will  tell  you — I'll  see  you 
tomorrow,  my  dear  Madame,  and  you  also,  my  dear. 
[Exit.] 

Count.    [Aside.]    She  did  recognize  me. 

Marechal.  What  grace !  What  ease  of  manners ! 
She's  at  home  everywhere. 

Fernande.  Yes,  it  is  we  who  seem  to  be  paying 
a  visit. 

Marquis.  What  I  admire  in  her,  especially,  is  her 
tact.  She  understood  that  I  had  to  talk  to  you  about 
various  matters  and  vacated.  My  dear  Pemande, 
will  you  go  and  see  if  she  has  left — 

Fernande.  And  do  not  come  back  to  tell  us 
about  it. 

Marquis.    It  would  be  useless.    [Exit  Fernande.] 

Mme.  Marechal.    Am  I  also  in  the  way? 

Marquis.  On  the  contrary;  I  depend  on  you  to 
help  me,  but  let's  sit  down.  [They  sit  down.]  Mad- 
ame, you  have  never  shared  the  objection  my  friend 
Marechal  has,  to  marrying  Fernande  to  a  nobleman. 

Mme.  Marechal.  I  haven't  the  same  motives  he 
has  for  fearing  an  aristocratic  alliance;  that  would 
not  be  going  out  of  my  sphere,  but  returning  to  it. 
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Maeechal.  This  objection  of  which  you  speak  was 
not  a  real  objection,  it  was  rather — ^how  should  I 
say? — exaggerated  modesty. 

Marquis.  Which  I  might  have  understood  up  to 
a  certain  point  until  a  week  ago ;  but  to-day,  there  is 
not  a  nobleman  who  would  not  be  honored  by  an  alli- 
ance with  you ;  and  the  proof  of  it  is,  that  I  come  to 
ask  for  the  hand  of  my  ward  in  behalf  of  Count 
d'Outreville,  the  sole  heir  to  my  property  and  name. 

Maeechal.  Is  that  possible?  What,  Marquis,  you 
would  consent? 

Mme.  Marechal.  [Low  to  her  husband.]  Have 
some  dignity,  sir.  [Aloud.]  We  are  very  sensible, 
Marquis,  to  the  request  which  you  are  willing  to 
make;  but  we  must,  before  everything  else,  consult 
the  heart  of  our  dear  Fernande. 

Marechal.    That's  so. 

Marquis.  Quite  right,  Madame;  but  could  it  not 
be  consulted  right  away?  Would  you  have  any  ob- 
jection to  my  cousin  presenting  his  request  to  Fer- 
nande in  person? 

Marechal.  None,  whatsoever,  Marquis,  none  what- 
soever. 

Mme.  Marechal.  [In  a  low  voice.]  Why,  you 
throw  us  at  their  heads. 

Marquis.    And  you,  Madame. 

Mme,  Marechal.  I  think  that  it  is  quite  unconven- 
tional. 

Marquis.  I  know  it,  but  cannot  etiquette  take  pity 
on  the  impatience  of  this  young  man?  [In  a  low 
voice  to  the  Count.]    Speak  up. 

Count.    [Coldly.]    I  beg  of  you,  Madame. 

Mme.  Marechal.    Since  everyone  insists. 

Marechal.  Go  on !  Send  us  Fernande,  my  dear. 
[In  a  low  voice.]    And  tell  her  about  it. 
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Mme.  Mabechal.  Once  more,  I  find  all  this  very 
swift — ^but  I  yield.    [Exit.] 

Maeechal.  Now  that  my  wife  is  gone,  let  me  tell 
yon  frankly,  my  dear  Marquis,  how  glad  and  proud 
I  am  of  your  proposed  alliance. 

Count.   I  am  the  one  to  be  congratulated,  sir. 

Mabechal.  I  intended  giving  her  eight  hundred 
thousand  francs  as  a  dowry;  I'll  give  her  a  round 
million. 

Count.  I  beg  of  you,  sir,  let  us  not  speak  of  these 
contemptible  things. 

Mabquis.  On  the  contrary,  let's  speak  of  them! 
For  the  time  being,  my  cousin  has  an  income  of  only 
about  ten  thousand  francs ;  but  I  have  an  income  of 
seventy  thousand,  which  I  shall  leave  him — as  late 
as  possible. 

Maeechal.  By  Jove,  there  is  a  hundred  thousand 
more  a  year  that  I  shall  offer  him  on  the  day  of  my 
funeral. 

Maequis.  My  grand — ^your  grandchildren,  I  mean, 
will  be  well  off. 

Mabechal.  Why  correct  yourself,  my  dear  Con- 
dorier?  Say,  our  grandchildren  I  Aren't  they  going 
to  bear  your  name?  Zounds,  Marquis,  we  are  re- 
lated now, — at  least  on  the  women's  side. 

Maequis.  [Unthinkingly.}  We  were  before — 
through  our  opinions. 

Mabechal.  But  what  are  they  doing  out  there? 
I'll  wager  that  Madame  Marechal  keeps  us  waiting 
for  sheer  dignity. 

Maequis.    Go  and  wake  them  up :  I'll  meet  you. 

Mabechal.  I  will.  [Stops  at  the  door  and  looks 
at  the  Count.]    What  a  fine  looking  man !    [Exit.] 

Maequis.  See  here,  my  fine  fellow,  you  go  to  the 
altar  like  a  whipped  dog.    I  don't  want  to  be  the 
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cause  of  your  unhappiness.    If  the  bride  displeases 
you,  you  must  say  so. 

Count.    She  does  not  displease  me,  but — 

Mahquis.  Speak  up,  speak  up,  don't  be  afraid! 
I  am  not  hard  up  for  an  heir.  Uno  avulso  non  deficit 
alter — to  speak  your  own  language,  I'll  make  up 
with  another  branch — ^with  the  Valtravers.  I  am 
not  on  speaking  terms  with  them,  but  it  will  be  easy 
to  make  that  up — Aureus,  of  course ! 

Count.  In  Heaven's  name,  cousin,  do  not  lose 
your  temper. 

Mabquis.  I'm  not  losing  my  temper,  sir.  I  am 
putting  you  at  ease.  It  is  clear  that  you  are  not 
enthusiastic  over  this  marriage. 

Count.    Yes,  yes.  Cousin,  I  am. 

Marquis.  Perhaps  you  don't  find  Fernando  a  fine 
enough  girl !    Try  to  do  as  well. 

Count.  But  if,  in  spite  of  my  good  will,  I  was 
unfortunate  enough  not  to  please  her? 

Maequis.  I  would  be  sorry  for  you ;  but  I  would 
summon  a  Valtraver.    Now,  you're  warned. 

Count.    Heavens,  what  a  situation! 

[Fernande  appears  in  the  door  to  the  left.] 

Maequis.     [Low  voice.]     Here  she  is,  I  leave  you. 

Count.  [In  a  low  voice.]  But,  I  don't  know 
where  to  begin. 

Mabquis.  [In  a  low  voice.]  Nothing  hard  in 
that!  ** Mademoiselle,  I  have  your  parents'  per- 
mission, but  it  is  your  own  consent  I  want."  [To 
Fernande.]  You  thought  you  would  find  your  step- 
mother here,  my  dear  child,  but  she  and  your  father 
have  abandoned  us,  and  I  am  going  to  ask  them 
why.   [Exit.] 

Count.  [Aside.]  The  head  is  fine,  but  how  dif- 
ferent from  the  divine  Pfeffers !    And  if  she  refuses 
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me,  I  am  ruined.  [Aloud.]  Mademoiselle,  have  you 
been  told  why? 

Feenande.    Yes,  sir. 

Count.  I  have  your  parents'  consent,  but  it  is 
your  own  consent  which  I  want.  This,  I  believe,  is 
a  sentiment  of  which  you  cannot  disapprove. 

Feenande.  It  is  a  delicate  and  prudent  senti- 
ment ;  for  I  am  not  of  those  who  are  married  with- 
out being  consulted.  We  do  not  know  each  other; 
suppose  that  in  order  to  become  acquainted,  we 
speak  with  entire  frankness  ? 

Count.  Willingly,  Mademoiselle;  frankness  is 
my  chief  quality. 

Feenande.  So  much  the  better ;  it  is  the  quality 
I  esteem  above  all  others.  Well,  why  do  you  want 
to  marry  me? 

Count.  Why,  because  I  was  not  able  to  see  you 
without — 

Feenande.  I  beg  your  pardon,  you  forget  our 
agreement  already.  We  have  met  three  times,  we 
have  exchanged  a  couple  of  phrases,  and  I  haven't 
enough  vanity  to  believe  that  that  was  sufficient  to 
turn  your  head. 

Count.  You  do  not  do  yourself  justice,  Mademoi- 
selle. 

Feenande.  How  hard  it  is  for  a  man  to  be  sin- 
cere !  I  would  add,  to  help  you  out,  that  if  you  mar- 
ried me  on  account  of  love,  I  would  believe  it  my 
duty  to  refuse;  for  there  would  be  between  us  an 
inequality  of  feelings  which  would  make  you  very 
unhappy  if  your  soul  has  any  delicacy. 

Count.  Well, — if  I  do  not  feel  what  the  world 
calls  love,  believe  me,  when  I  tell  you,  that  there  is 
in  me,  all  the  sentiments  which  a  husband  owes  to 
his  wife. 

Feenande.    Good!    But  these  sentiments  are  not 
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sufficiently  strong  to  urge  a  nobleman  to  a  mesal- 
liance. So  you  must  have  a  particular  reason.  I 
have  no  doubt  it  is  perfectly  honorable,  and  if  I 
care  about  knowing  it,  it  is  only  that  there  may  be 
no  shadow  of  suspicion  in  the  estimation  I  wish  to 
make  of  my  husband. — ^You  hesitate  to  answer  ? 

Count.  No,  Mademoiselle.  I  wish  to  marry  you 
through  deference  to  my  cousin's  wishes — a  defer- 
ence which  is  very  pleasing  to  me,  I  assure  you. 

Fernande.  I  ought  to  have  suspected  that :  since 
he  does  not  oppose  this  mesalliance,  it  is  because  he 
orders  it. 

Count.    He  has  for  you  an  affection  which — 

Feenande.  He  is  alone  in  the  world,  I  am  his 
ward,  and  his  heart  clings  to  this  bond,  slight  as  it 
may  be.  Go  and  tell  him,  sir,  that  I  shall  do  as  he 
wishes. 

Count.    How  grateful  I  am,  Mademoiselle ! 

Fernande.  You  owe  me  no  gratitude;  I  accept 
a  name  honorably  offered — and  I  promise  you  to 
bear  it  worthily. 

Count.  And  I  assure  you  that,  notwithstanding 
— but  you're  right ;  I  will  go  and  gladden  my  cousin 
with  this  happy  news.   [Exit.] 

Fernande.  [After  a  pause.]  After  all,  he  will 
do  as  well  as  another!  To  leave  this  house,  that's 
the  chief  thing — ^poor  father ! 

Maximilien.  [Entering  with  manuscript  in  his 
hand.]  I  beg  your  pardon.  Mademoiselle,  I  thought 
I  would  find  your  father  here. 

Fernande.  [Going  to  sit  down  at  her  frame.]  I 
believe  he  is  in  the  parlor ;  but  I  doubt  whether  you 
can  speak  to  him ;  he  is  busy. 

M.'^TMiLiEN.  [Aside.]  Never  mind,  I'll  leave  the 
word  blank — peculiar  girl!  [Puts  his  manuscript 
on  the  mantelpiece,  picks  up  the  skein  of  wool  and 
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comes  down  to  Fernande.]  Here  is  your  blue  skein, 
Mademoiselle. — What  have  I  done  to  you!  And 
why  do  you  treat  me  so  harshly?  As  long  as  I  was 
able  to  consider  you  as  a  parlor  butterfly,  I  thought 
myself  far  above  your  scorn  and  did  not  care  about 
it ;  but  she  who  lends  her  eyes  to  old  Hardouin  does 
not  scorn  anyone's  poverty,  and  I  come  to  ask  you 
frankly  why  I  have  lost  your  esteem? 

Febnande.  [Without  raising  her  eyes  from  her 
work.]  I'm  sorry  that  you  should  be  shocked  by 
my  behavior  toward  you.  It  is  the  same  I  main- 
tained toward  your  predecessors,  and  it  did  not 
harm  their  advancement. 

Maximelien.    Is  that  all  you  have  to  answer  me? 

Fernande.    That's  all. 

Maximilien.  Eeally,  Mademoiselle,  were  I  the 
most  contemptible  of  men,  you  would  not  treat  me 
otherwise. 

Feenande.     [Rising.]     Good-bye,  sir. 

Maximilien.  [Stepping  between  her  and  the 
door.]  No,  Mademoiselle,  no !  You  shall  not  leave 
me  thus.  I  read  profound  contempt  in  your  eyes. 
I  demand  now  the  explanation  I  was  asking  for. 

Fernande.  [Haughtily.]  You  know  full  well 
that  I  cannot  give  it  to  you. 

Maximilien.  I  swear  to  you  that  I  do  not  know 
anything,  that  I  do  not  understand,  except  this: 
that  my  honor  is  suspected.  Answer  me,  I  beg  of 
you.    Who  slandered  me?    Of  what  am  I  accused? 

Fernande.  Of  nothing,  sir;  let  us  stop  this,  I 
pray. 

Maximilien.  Come,  Mademoiselle,  you  are  kind, 
you  use  your  heart  in  your  charitable  work;  take 
pity  on  my  suspense.  What  I  hold  dearest  is  at 
stake. 

Fernande.    What  do  you  mean  by  this  comedy? 
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Do  you  hope  to  make  me  tell  what  I  blush  to  know! 
Let  me  pass ! 

Maximilien.  You  do  not  say  a  word  that  is  not 
a  stab !   On  my  bended  knee,  I  entreat  you. 

Fernande.    Keep  that  for — 

Maximilien.    For  whom? 

Fernande.    For  your  career.    [She  parses  him.] 

Maximilien.  Ah,  I  understand !  [Fernande  stops 
on  the  threshold.]  There  were  contemptible  men 
here  before  me — and  you  judge  me  like  them!  It 
will  not  take  me  long  to  justify  myself,  and  your 
suspicion  will  cause  you  to  lower  your  eyes,  and 
not  I.  I  pity  you — I  pity  you  more  than  you  insulted 
me,  poor  young  girl,  who  have  lost  the  blessed  igno- 
rance of  evil. 

[Enter  Marechal  and  the  Marquis.] 

Marechal.  Well,  M.  Gerard,  is  that  the  way  you 
do  your  work? 

Maximilien.  I  was  requesting  Mademoiselle  to 
transmit  to  you  a  communication  somewhat  trying 
to  me :  my  resignation. 

Marechal.  What's  that!  Your  resignation?  I 
don't  accept  it!  You  leave  me  in  the  lurch  just 
when  I  need  you. 

Marquis.     You  can't  do  that,  my  dear  fellow. 

Maximilien.  I  did  not  express  myself  correctly, 
sir.  I  am  not  a  man  to  repay  your  kindness  by  leav- 
ing you  in  the  lurch.  Only  I  wanted  to  request  you 
to  look  for  my  successor.  I  shall  stay  until  you  have 
found  him. 

Marechal.  It's  very  annoying!  I  was  getting 
accustomed  to  you.    I  hate  new  faces. 

Marquis.  What  notion  has  gotten  into  your 
head? 

Marechal.    Do  they  offer  you  a  better  place? 

Maximilien.    No,  sir,  if  I  leave  your  service,  it 
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is  to  work  for  myself.  I  am  accustomed  to  depend 
upon  my  own  work,  and  I  feel  incapable  of  enduring 
constraint. 

Marechal.  Your  work!  But  confound  it,  you 
confessed  to  me  that  before  entering  my  service 
you  were  doing  literary  hack  work  at  thirty  francs 
a  page,  small  text. 

Maximilien.    Small  text,  yes,  sir. 

Marechal.  And  you  want  to  start  that  starvation 
business  again? 

Fernande.  [Aside.]  I  took  his  bread  away  from 
him. 

Marechal.    "Why^  this  is  absurd. 

Maximilien.  Eemember  the  fable  of  the  wolf  and 
the  dog. 

Marechal.  Are  you  treated  like  a  dog  here? 
Any  lack  of  consideration? 

Maximilien.  On  the  contrary,  sir;  but,  through 
a  peculiarity  of  my  mind,  which  I  am  not  able  to 
control,  every  care  taken  here  to  make  me  forget 
the  inferiority  of  my  position  only  serves  to  recall 
it  to  my  mind.  It  is  unjust  and  ridiculous,  I  know 
it.  I  accuse  only  myself,  but  I  cannot  stand  it,  and 
I  shall  leave.    [Exit  Fernande.] 

Marquis.  [Aside.]  There  is  something  else  be- 
neath that. 

Marechal.  You^re  too  proud!  What  do  you 
want  me  to  do?    I  can't  keep  you  by  force. 

Marquis.  [In  a  low  voice  to  Marechal.]  Let  me 
speak  to  him. 

Marechal.    Do.     [Exit  at  right.] 

Marquis.    Now,  my  dear  fellow,  what's  up? 

Maximilien.  You  should  have  warned  me.  Mar- 
quis, that  I  came  here  to  be  Madame  Marechal 's 
swain. 

Mabquis.    There's  the  rub,  ah?    The  good  dame 
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is  making  eyes  at  you?  Eeassure  yourself:  she  shall 
not  compel  you  to  leave  your  cloak  in  her  hands. 
She  is  romantic,  but  platonic.  Her  hero  does  not 
need  to  share  in  the  romance;  she'll  do  it  all.  She 
persuades  herself  that  she  is  loved,  has  terrific 
struggles  with  herself,  and  finally  triumphs  over 
the  imaginary  danger  by  dismissing  the  seducer 
after  securing  a  good  berth  for  him.  You  see  that 
you  may  remain. 

Maximilien.  This  excuses  Madame  Marechal  to 
a  certain  extent,  but  not  the  wretch  who  exploits 
her  weakness.  Should  I  meet  one  of  my  predeces- 
sors, I  would  not  salute  him,  even  after  your  expla- 
nation. 

Maequis.    You're  proud. 

Maximilien.    Do  you  blame  me  for  it? 

Maequis.    No,  indeed. 

Maximilien.  By  consenting  to  remain  a  few  days 
in  this  intolerable  position,  I  believe  I  am  doing  all 
I  owe  to  you  and  to  M.  Marechal.  Do  not  ask  me 
to  do  more. 

Maequis.    I  have  nothing  to  say. 

Maximilien.  1*11  go  back  to  the  library  and  shall 
not  leave  it  until  the  arrival  of  my  successor.  [Exit.] 

Maequis.  The  little  bastard  deserves  to  be  a 
nobleman.    [Eodt.] 

[CURTAIN.] 


ACT  ni. 

[MarechaVs  library — one  single  door  at  the  back — 
on  the  left  a  desk  with  its  back  to  the  public;  cen- 
ter, a  little  to  the  right,  an  armchair  and  a  small 
table.] 

Marechal.  [Alone.  Stands  behind  the  arm- 
chair as  if  on  the  rostrum;  on  the  table  near  him 
a  glass  of  water.  He  takes  a  drink.]  "And  you 
may  rest  assured,  gentlemen,  that  the  only  solid 
basis  in  politics  and  in  morals  is  faith!  We  must 
not  teach  the  people  the  rights  of  man,  but  the 
rights  of  God ;  for  dangerous  truths  are  not  truths. 
The  divine  institution  of  authority  is  the  first  and 
last  word  of  primary  instruction."  [Comes  down 
stage  with  his  manuscript  in  his  hand.]  There,  I 
have  got  my  first  part  pat.  Not  without  trouble; 
my  memory  is  as  restive  as  can  be.  Subordinate 
faculty,  memory !  Well,  I  shall  recite  it.  My  speech 
is  magnificent.  I  would  like  to  know  who  wrote  it, 
so  I  could  order  the  next  one  from  him.  I  don^t 
know  whether  it  will  produce  the  same  effect  in 
the  chamber  as  it  did  upon  me,  but  it  seems  irrefuta- 
ble to  me ;  it  makes  me  stronger  in  my  convictions, 
it  lifts  me  up !  What  a  beautiful  thing  eloquence  is ! 
I  was  bom  to  be  an  orator ;  I  have  the  voice  and  the 
gestures ;  those  are  gifts  which  cannot  be  acquired. 
The  rest — [Looking  at  his  manuscript.] — can  be  ac- 
quired.— This  fellow  Gerard  doesn't  get  through 
with  his  breakfast.  I'd  like  to  have  the  end  of  my 
speech — I  haven't  got  too  much  time  to  learn  it  be- 
tween now  and  to-morrow.  Don't  eat  at  my  table 
any  more  if  it  humiliates  you,  my  dear  friend,  but 
don't  rob  me  of  an  hour  after  each  meal:  my  time 
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is  precious.  His  great  love  of  independence  is  the 
need  of  smoking  while  he  is  digesting,  that's  all! 
Society  is  no  more  possible  with  the  advent  of  the 
cigar.  Everything  is  connected :  bad  manners  bring 
bad  morals ;  and  if  you  look  closely,  gentlemen,  you 
will  see  that  the  road  of  revolution  is  strewn  with 
remnants  of  conventionalities. — Why!  I  am  impro- 
vising now ! 

[Enter  Maximilien.] 

Mabechal.  Well,  young  man,  did  you  breakfast 
better  at  the  restaurant  than  in  my  house?  At  any 
rate,  it  took  longer. 

Maximilien.  I  have  only  a  few  pages  more  of 
your  speech  to  copy.    I  shall  be  through  in  an  hour. 

Mabechal.  Give  me  what  you  have  done,  any- 
way, so  that  I  can  study  it. 

Maximilien.  [Taking  the  sheet  from  the  desk 
drawer.]  Here  you  are,  sir.  I  took  the  liberty  of 
adding  a  few  words  necessary  to  the  grammatical 
construction  and  which  evidently  remained  at  the 
end  of  your  pen. 

Mabechal.    I  scribble  so  rapidly. 

Maximilien.  Others  were  illegible;  I  put  them 
in  according  to  the  sense  of  the  sentence. 

Mabechal.  I  see  with  pleasure  that  you're  famil- 
iar with  the  secrets  of  the  language. 

Maximilien.    They  are  not  secrets  for  anyone. 

Mabechal.  Aren't  they?  You're  a  man  of  merit, 
my  dear  Gerard ;  frankly,  between  you  and  me,  what 
do  you  think  of  my  speech? 

Maximilien.  It  disturbs  me  greatly,  sir;  it  irri- 
tates me. 

Mabechal.    It  irritates  you? 

Maximilien.  Like  all  reasoning,  against  which 
you  have  no  answer,  and  yet  is  refuted  by  an  inti- 
mate feeling. 
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Maeechal.  You  admit  that  there  is  no  answer  t 
That's  enough  for  me. 

Maximilien.  The  second  part  especially  is  very- 
forceful. 

Maeechal.    Ah — ^yes. 

Maximilien.  I  admit  that  I  must  gather  my 
thoughts  to  be  able  to  defend  myself  against  such 
sharp  attack. 

Maeechal..  You  delight  me.  I  believe  I  shall  pro- 
duce a  great  sensation.  I  am  going  to  finish  learn- 
ing it  by  heart,  for  a  read  speech  is  always  cold. 
Bring  the  end  to  my  room,  please,  and  if  you  are 
willing,  we'll  have  a  rehearsal  during  which  you  will 
simulate  interruptions  to  accustom  my  memory  to 
the  tumult  of  the  assembly. 

MAXiMHiiEN.  At  your  service.  [Exit  Marechal.] 
It  is  true,  I  am  troubled  and  irritated.  I  am  troubled 
because  I  feel  the  whole  structure  of  my  ideas 
shaken.  But  why  should  I  be  irritated?  Against 
what?  Against  the  truth?  That's  too  silly!  And 
yet  it  is  so !  My  reason  is  following  a  path  which 
I  refuse  to  follow.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  going 
over  to  the  enemy — the  enemy !  Have  I  any  hatred 
against  anyone?  No;  not  even  against  this  yonng 
girl, — what  a  singular  product  of  civilization,  this 
pure  brow,  these  limpid  eyes  and  a  wilted  soul !  And 
I  was  on  the  point  of  looking  upon  her  as  upon  an 
angel,  because  of  the  old  Hardouin!  Ah,  Mademoi- 
selle, you  pamper  poverty,  which  kneels  down  and 
whines,  but  you  insult  poverty  that  stands  up  silent ! 
Your  poor  people  are  your  charity  playthings  I 
Keally,  I  hate  you !  [Enter  Madame  Marechal  with 
a  book  in  her  hand.]    The  other  one  now! 

Mme.  Maeechal.  I  bring  back  *' Jocelyn.''  [Maxi- 
milien  bows,  sits  doum  at  the  desk  and  begins  to 
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write.  Madame  Marechal  puts  the  hook  hack  in  the 
bookcase.    A  pause.] 

Mme.  Maeechal.  I  haven't  seen  you  since  yes- 
terday, M.  Maximilien.  I  have  learned  through  my 
husband  that  you  are  leaving. 

Maximilien.    Yes,  Madam. 

Mme.  Marechal.  And  is  the  reason  you  gave  to 
M.  Marechal  the  real  reason? 

Maximilien.    Undoubtedly. 

Mme.  Marechal.  So  much  the  better!  I  was 
afraid  lest  my  step-daughter  had  wounded  you  in 
some  way. 

Maximilien.    No,  Madame. 

Mme.  Marechal.  Then  you  do  not  go  away 
angry?  You  will  not  altogether  forget  that  this 
house  has  been  yours  for  a  few  days?  The  secre- 
tary leaves  us,  but  the  friend  will  come  back  ? 

Maximilien.    Certainly,  Madame. 

Mme.  IMarechal.  I  wanted  to  hear  you  say  this, 
for  I  have  a  true  friendship  for  you,  M.  Maximilien. 

Maximilien.    You  are  too  kind,  Madame. 

Mme.  Marechal.  This  is  not  a  banal  assertion, 
you  may  be  sure.  I  hope  you  will  put  it  to  a  test 
some  day. 

Maximilien.    Never  I 

Mme.  Marechal.  Why  never?  Does  your  pride 
refuse  to  owe  anything  to  an  almost  maternal  affec- 
tion? 

Maximilien.  Let  us  forget  this  impossible  mater- 
nity, Madame. 

Mme.  Marechal.  [Lowering  her  eyes.]  May  not 
I  be  at  least  your  older  sister? 

Maximilien.  No,  Madame,  no  more  my  sister 
than  my  mother. 

Mme.  Marechal.     [In  a  weak  voice.]    What  then? 

Maximilien.    Nothing.   [A  pause.] 
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Mme.  Maeechal.  Yes,  you  are  right;  everything 
parts  us.  I  was  mad  to  ask  you  to  come  back;  do 
not  see  me  any  more.  I  understand  now  why  you 
leave.    You're  an  honest  man.    I  thank  you. 

Maximilien.  [Aside.]  If  she  understood !  [jE^w^er 
Fernande,  Maximilien,  aside.]  Again.  [He  begins 
to  write  again.] 

Feenande.  [To  Madame  Marechal.]  I  come  for 
a  book. 

Mme.  Mabechal.    What  book? 

Febnande.  I  don't  know.  I  am  idling;  I  would 
like  to  read.  Advise  me,  M.  Maximilien, — something 
that  might  interest  me.  [Maximilien  rises  and  goes 
to  the  bookcase. — Aside.]  I  had  hoped  to  find  him 
alone.  [Maximilien  gives  her  a  book,  bows  and 
returns  to  his  desk. — Opening  the  book.]  The  direct- 
ory of  nobility.  Is  that  an  epigram?  I  do  not  de- 
serve it.  I  have  no  more  pretension  to  nobility  than 
you  have.  [Giving  the  book  to  Madame  Marechal.] 
Here,  Madame. 

Mme.  Marechal.  If  I  have  pretensions,  my  dear, 
they  are  well  founded. 

Fernande.  I  do  not  doubt  it. — Give  me  some- 
thing else,  M.  Maximilien. — ^What  you  would  give  to 
your  sister. 

Maximilien.  [Aside  and  rising.]  She  also! — 
Too  many  relations. 

Mme.  Maeechal.  [Aside.]  How  gracious  she  is 
to  him ! 

A  Servant.  Count  d'Outreville  asks  if  the  ladies 
receive. 

Maximilien.  [Aside.]  Now,  they'll  leave  me 
alone.    [Sits  down  at  his  desk.] 

Fernande.  Will  you  go  and  receive  him,  Madame  ? 

Mme.  Maeechal.    He  asks  to  see  both  of  us. 
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Feenande.  I  do  not  feel  quite  myself;  will  you 
excuse  me? 

Mme.  Makechal.  [Aside.]  One  would  think  she 
wishes  to  stay  alone  with  Maximilien.  [To  the  serv- 
ant.]   Bring  the  Count  here. 

Count.  [Entering.]  Excuse  me,  ladies,  for  call- 
ing so  early.  This  letter  from  M.  d'Auberive  will 
explain  to  you  the  irregularity  of  my  conduct. 

Maximilien.  [Aside.]  This  young  Count  seems 
as  sterling — as  a  game  counter. 

Mme.  Marechal.  [Reading  the  letter.]  Your 
cousin  asks  me,  sir,  to  guide  you  in  the  purchase  of 
the  bridal  gift. 

Count.  He  is  himself  attending  to  the  publica- 
tion of  the  banns. 

Fernande.    Already? 

Count.  He  does  not  wish  to  give  you  time  to 
reflect,  Mademoiselle. 

Fernande.    This  is  not  polite  to  you.  Count. 

Count.    He  realizes  my  small  merit. 

Maximilien.  [Aside.]  And  she  marries  this 
parchment?    That  caps  the  climax. 

Mme.  Marechal.  M.  d'Auberive  makes  mar- 
riages as  Bonaparte  made  war.  I'll  put  on  a  shawl 
and  a  hat  and  go  with  you.  [Aside.]  I  am  not  sorry 
that  Maximilien  should  learn  the  news.  [Exit.] 

Maximilien.  [Aside.]  Am  I  going  to  witness 
their  idyl?  To  witness  their  idyl  like  a  King 
Charles? 

Count.  Allow  me,  Mademoiselle,  to  take  advan- 
tage of  these  few  moments.  [Maximilien  coughs.] 
We  are  not  alone? 

Fernande.    My  father's  secretary,  M.  Gerard. 

Count.  I  would  be  delighted  to  make  his  ac- 
quaintance ;  be  kind  enough  to  introduce  him  to  me. 

Fernande.     [To    Maximilien.]     M.    Maximilien, 
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let  me  introduce  to  you  Count  d'Outreville,  my 
betrothed. 

Count.     [Aside.]     Why,  she  is  introducing  me. 

Maximilien.  Sir — 

Count.  Delighted,  sir.  [Aside.]  I  don't  like 
him.  [A  pause. — To  Fernande.]  I  was  told  that 
M.  Marechal  did  not  receive.    Is  he  illf 

Fernande.  He  shut  himself  up  in  order  to  work ; 
isn't  that  right,  M.  Maximilien? 

Maximilien.  [At  his  desk.]  Yes,  Mademoiselle. 
[A  pause.] 

Count.  I  spent  a  charming  morning,  last  Sun- 
day. I  heard,  at  the  Madeleine,  a  musical  Mass 
sung  by  the  singers  of  your  leading  theatres.  The 
organ  was  played  by  an  artiste. 

Fernande.    Do  you  like  music  ? 

Count.  Yes,  indeed.  I  also  noticed  with  pleas- 
ure that  the  church  was  heated. 

Fernande.    Yes ;  our  piety  loves  its  ease. 

Count.  It  should  have  it.  For  that  reason,  the 
church  was  full — in  Paris!  This  recrudescence  of 
public  devotion  is  a  consoling  spectacle. 

Fernande.  .What  do  you  think  of  it,  M.  Maxi- 
milien? 

Maximilien.  I  am  very  glad  that  it  should  afford 
consolation  to  Monsieur.  As  for  me,  I  did  not  need 
consolation ;  I  am  very  philosophical. 

Count.  Do  you  mean  by  that  that  you  are  not  a 
Christian? 

Maximilien.  I  am  one,  sir.  So  much  so  that  I 
practice  forgiveness  of  offense. 

Fernande.    Forgiveness  or  disdain? 

Maximilien.    Both. 

Fernande.  Without  making  any  difference  be- 
tween repentance  and  obduracy? 

Maximilien.    I'm  not  particular. 
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Feenande.    You  are  unjust,  Monsieur. 

Maximilien.  Possibly,  Mademoiselle;  but  you 
know  more  than  I  do  about  all  things. 

Fernande.  [Arising,  with  emotion,']  It  takes 
my  stepmother  a  long  time ;  I  will  hurry  her.  lExit.l 

Count.  [Aside.']  There  seems  to  be  a  pique  be- 
tween them.  [Aloud.]  Have  you  been  long  in  the 
house  ? 

Maximilien.    No,  and  I  shall  not  stay. 

Count.    I  regret  that,  since  I  enter  it. 

Maximilien.    Too  kind  of  you. 

Count.    I  hope  I'm  not  driving  you  away? 

Maximilien.    How  could  you? 

Count.  Oh,  you  know,  that's  what  people  say, 
when  somebody  leaves  as  you  enter. 

Maximilien.  Excuse  me;  I  have  just  finished 
some  work  which  M.  Marechal  is  waiting  for,  and 
I  shall  take  it  to  him.    [Bows  and  leaves.] 

Count.  Hm !  Does  my  marriage  interrupt  a  lit- 
tle romance  I  I  am  more  distrustful  than  I  look.  A 
gentleman  who  does  not  need  to  be  consoled,  prac- 
tices forgiveness,  and  leaves  his  place  just  when 
Mademoiselle  Fernande  is  about  to  marry. — She 
was  as  red  as  a  cherry  when  she  left  the  room,  after 
a  word  which  probably  had  a  double  meaning !  Hm ! 
I  don't  like  that.  I  shall  speak  of  it  to  the  Mar- 
quis. [A  servant  introduces  the  Baroness. — Aside.] 
Heavens,  the  Baroness ! 

Baroness.  You,  Count?  And  alone?  .Why  was 
I  brought  here? 

Count.  The  ladies  were  here  a  moment  ago,  and 
will  return. 

Baroness.  Good  I  And  M.  Marechal  is  not  to  be 
seen? 

Count.    I  am  told  that  he  is  at  work. 

Baroness.    Goodness  gracious,  at  what? 
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Count.    Probably  on  his  speech. 

Bakoness.  I  thought  it  was  done.  That's  why  I 
come.  I  hope  that  Madame  Marechal  will  help  me 
to  force  the  door  which  conceals  her  husband  from 
mortal  eyes. 

Count.    I  do  not  doubt  it. 

Baeoness.  Neither  do  I.  [Aside.]  He  is  price- 
lessly  candid.  [Aloud  and  sitting  down.]  Heaven 
has  put  you  in  my  way  three  times  within  a  few 
days.  Doesn't  it  seem  to  indicate  that  there  is  a 
will  which  wishes  us  to  become  acquainted? 

Count.    It  seems  like  it. 

Baroness.  Perhaps  something  fortunate  for  our 
cause  will  result  from  our  meeting.  I  feel  it  will, 
don't  you? 

Count.  It  would  be  very  glorious  for  me,  Mad- 
ame. 

Baeoness.  You  have  upon  your  brow  the  sign  of 
the  elect. 

Count.    You  are  too  kind. 

Baeoness.  Heaven  willingly  makes  use  of  pure 
hands.    Celibacy  is  a  great  virtue,  you  know. 

Count.    Alas,  I'm  going  to  marry. 

Baeoness.    Marry? 

Count.    Yes,  Madame, — Mademoiselle  Fernande. 

Baeoness.  [More  coldly.]  Salvation  may  also  be 
achieved  by  marriage.  My  compliments.  Count. 
Your  intended  is  charming,  and  justifies  the  violence 
of  your  passion. 

Count.    The  violence? 

Baeoness.  I  thought  only  a  violent  passion  could 
excuse — 

Count.  Isn't  the  political  attitude  of  M.  Marechal 
a  sort  of  nobility?  I  do  not  believe  I  am  marrying 
below  my  rank  when  allying  myself  with  our  cham- 
pion. 
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Bakoness.  [Aside.]  Ah,  ah,  M.  d'Auberive!  This 
is  good  to  know.  [Aloud.]  Then  this  is  a  marriage 
of  convenience? 

Count.    Yes,  Madame.    My  cousin  wishes  it. 

Bakoness.  Very  good.  I  really  do  not  know  why 
I  should  interfere,  and  you  must  find  me  very  indis- 
creet. Lay  it  to  a  sympathy  which  is  perhaps  rash ; 
but  when  I  saw  you  I  thought  a  friend  was  coming 
to  me.    [Offering  him  her  hand.]    Was  I  mistaken? 

Count.    Oh,  Madame!    [Kisses  her  hand.] 

Baeoness.  [Pulling  hack  her  hand  with  a  smile.] 
No,  I  was  not  asking  you  for  everyday  gallantry. 
This  little  woman's  hand  is  worthy  of  being  shaken; 
verily,  you  will  find  that  out  some  day.  You  are 
looking  at  my  bracelet? 

Count.    Your? — Yes — 

Bakoness.  [Unclasping  the  bracelet  and  giving  it 
to  him.]    It's  rather  curious  workmanship. 

Count.    Very  curious. 

Baroness.  Especially  the  medallion.  It  contains 
a  lock  of  my  husband's  hair. 

Count.    What,  this  white  hair? 

Baroness.  My  life  was  austere.  Count.  At  the 
age  of  seventeen  I  married  an  old  man  to  fulfill  the 
last  wishes  of  my  benefactress. 

Count.    Your  benefactress? 

Baroness.  Orphaned  at  birth,  without  fortune,  I 
had  been  adopted  by  a  distant  relative,  the  dowager 
Pfeffers,  an  angelic  creature,  who  brought  me  up  as 
her  daughter.  When  she  felt  the  end  was  coming, 
she  called  to  her  bedside  her  son.  Baron  Pfeffers, 
who  was  then  sixty  years  old,  and  taking  the  hand 
of  each  of  us  within  her  failing  hands,  she  said, 
"My  death  will  take  away  your  only  friend ;  promise 
me  to  unite  your  two  lonelinesses  and  I  shall  die 
happy.    Oh,  my  son,  I  trust  her  childhood  to  your 
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old  age,  and  your  old  age  to  her  childhood.  It  is  not 
a  husband  I  am  giving  you,'*  she  added,  turning  to- 
wards me,  "but  a  father!" 

Count.  [With  great  emotion.]  And  he  was  a 
father  to  you? 

Baboness.  The  most  respectful  of  fathers.  But 
I  do  not  know  why  I  mention  these  remembrances  to 
you — give  me  back  my  bracelet. 

Count.    [Aside.]    She  is  an  angel. 

Baroness.  Heavens,  how  awkward  one  is  with  one 
hand !  Come  to  my  rescue,  Count  I  [She  offers  her 
arm  to  the  Count,  who  tries  to  fasten  the  bracelet.] 
You  are  not  more  clever  than  I  am.  Let  us  see  if  we 
can  do  it  with  three  hands.  [She  helps  the  Count. 
Their  eyes  meet,  Count  turns  his  eyes  away.  Aside.] 
Poor  fellow!  Let  anyone  tell  him  stories  about  me 
now,  he'll  have  a  fine  reception.  [Aloud.]  Shall  you 
accompany  your  betrothed  to  my  house  this  evening? 

Count.    My  betrothed? 

Baroness.  I  want  you  to — I  have  never  been 
happy,  but  I  love  other  people's  happiness.  The 
beginning  of  pure  love  in  a  young  soul  must  be 
charming.  I  am  sure  Mademoiselle  Fernando  adores 
you. 

Count.    If  she  loves  anyone — 

Baroness.    It  is  not  you?    Who  then? 

Count.  [Collecting  himself.]  No  one.  I  mean  to 
say  that  she  marries  me  in  order  to  get  married. 

Baroness.  [Aside.]  There  is  someone.  I'll  know 
who?  [Aloud.]  And  when  will  the  marriage  take 
place  ? 

Count.  [Sadly.]  The  first  banns  will  be  published 
to-morrow,  and  I  am  going  out  to  buy  the  bridal  gift? 

Baroness.  [Aside.]  Marriages  have  fallen 
through  even  after  that.     [Aloud.]    I  have  to  con- 
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gratulate  you.  [Enter  Madame  Marechal  in  stun- 
ning street  costume.] 

Mme.  Maeechal,.  My  excuses,  my  dear  Baroness. 
I  have  just  been  told  that  you  were  here. 

Bakoness.  In  very  good  company,  as  yon  see, 
Madame.  But  you  were  going  out,  and  I  do  not  wish 
to  detain  you. 

Mme.  Maeechal.  Oh,  I  beg  of  you,  there  is  no 
haste. 

Baboness.  I  must  confess  to  you  that  my  visit 
was  not  for  you.  I  have  a  communication  to  impart 
to  M.  Marechal.  Be  kind  enough  to  have  the  door 
of  the  sanctuary  to  which  he  has  withdrawn  opened 
for  me. 

Mme.  Marechal.  What?  Did  not  all  doors  fly 
open  before  you? 

Baroness.  The  servant  mentioned  his  orders  and 
I  did  not  insist.    [Enter  Maximilien.] 

Mme.  Marechal.  What  is  my  husband  doing,  M. 
Gerard,  that  he  should  forbid  his  door? 

Baroness.  [Aside.]  The  secretary!  Could  it 
be  he? 

Maximh/Ien.  I  believe,  Madame,  that  he  is  com- 
mitting his  speech  to  memory. 

Baroness.    Does  he  intend  to  speak  it? 

MAxiMHiiEN.    Yes,  Madame. 

Baroness.  [To  Madame  Marechal.]  Then  I  will 
have  very  little  to  say  to  him;  I'll  just  put  my  head 
in.  By  the  way,  you  did  not  forget  your  promise  for 
this  evening? 

Mme.  Marechal.  Such  things  are  not  to  be  for- 
gotten. 

Baroness.  If  M.  Gerard  has  nothing  better  to  do, 
I  would  delight  in  receiving  him  also. 

Maximilien.    Me,  Madame? 
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Count.  [Aside.]  What  need  had  she  to  invite 
that  fellow? 

Baeoness.  At  yonr  age  it  is  pleasant  to  meet  illus- 
trious men  at  close  range.  There  will  be  several  in 
my  parlors. 

Maximilien.    I  am  very  thankful  to  you,  Madame. 

Baeoness.  You'll  come,  won't  you?  [To  Madame 
Marechal.]    Will  you  show  me  the  way,  Madame? 

Mme.  Maeechal.    I  will.    [Exit.] 

Baeoness.  [In  a  low  voice  to  the  Count,  indicating 
Maximilien.]    A  very  nice  young  man. 

Count.    I  hadn't  noticed. 

Baeoness.  [Aside.]  It  is  he.  [Exeunt,  Baroness 
and  Count.] 

Maximilien.  [Alone.]  Oh,  no,  I  won't  spend  my 
evening  at  the  Baroness'.  I  will  spend  it  with  my 
old  Giboyer.  [Taking  his  hat  from  the  desk.]  I 
need  to  relieve  my  heart.  The  few  words  of  excuse 
from  this  patrician  wounded  me  more  than  her  in- 
sults. She  thought  she  was  doing  things  grandly, 
and  that  a  half  apology  was  quite  enough  for  a  poor 
devil  like  me  I    Let's  go  to  Giboyer. 

Feenande.  [Entering.]  I  must  speak  to  you, 
Monsieur. 

Maximilien.    To  me.  Mademoiselle? 

Feenande.  Did  you  not  expect  it?  Did  you  not 
understand  by  all  I  have  done  and  all  I  have  said 
since  this  morning,  my  deep  regret  for  what  hap- 
pened yesterday? 

Maximilien.  Your  regret?  You're  doing  me  too 
great  an  honor? 

Feenande.  It  is  not  enough,  I  know  it.  There  are 
offences  which  demand  as  complete  an  atonement 
from  a  woman  as  from  a  man.  I  slandered  you  in 
thought ;  I  beg  your  pardon.    Is  that  enough? 

Maximilien.    I  thank  you. 
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Febnande.  Thank  me  by  remaining  with  my 
father. 

Maximilien.  As  to  that — impossible,  Mademoi- 
selle. 

Fernande.  You  do  not  wish  me  to  believe  that  I 
am  forgiven  1 

Maximilien.  But  you  are,  from  the  depth  of  my 
heart. 

Fernande.  Then  do  not  leave  me  the  remorse  of 
having  taken  your  position  away  from  you. 

Maximilien.  Do  not  worry  about  me,  Mademoi- 
selle. I'll  have  no  trouble  in  earning  a  living;  mine 
is  not  costly.  You  did  me  a  great  service  by  opening 
my  eyes  to  the  dangers  which  my  honor  would  find 
here.  Appearances  are  against  me,  I  realize  that, 
and  the  example  of  my  predecessors  accuses  me.  If 
I  were  to  remain,  the  world  would  condemn  me  as  it 
does  them,  and  it  would  be  just. 

Fernande.    Just  ? 

Maximilien.  Yes,  indeed.  I  wouldn't  be  much 
better  than  they  are,  if  I  should  accept  to  be  scorned 
as  they  are,  rightly  or  wrongly. 

Fernande.    But  the  testimony  of  your  conscience? 

Maximilien.  [Smiling.]  I  know  my  conscience; 
she  is  peevish  and  would  worry  me,  under  pretense 
that  no  one  has  the  right  to  dare  public  opinion 
except  in  the  accomplishment  of  a  duty.  It  is  not  a 
duty  to  spread  jam  on  one's  bread. 

Fernande.    You  are  right ;  you  are  an  honest  man. 

Maximilien.  Why,  Mademoiselle,  honesty  is  as 
primary  as  spelling. 

Fernande.    Few  people  spell  as  well  as  you. 

Maximilien.    You're  very  sceptical  for  your  age. 

Fernande.  [Lowering  her  eyes.]  That's  twice 
you  have  told  me  that. 
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Maximilien.  Oh,  Mademoiselle,  I  was  making  no 
insinuation — ^I  didn  't  mean  to — I  beg  your  pardon. 

Feenande.  [After  a  silence.]  You  must  not  judge 
me  like  another;  my  childhood  was  not  guarded  by 
a  mother ;  I  grew  alone  with  the  sentiment  that  I  was 
abandoned  and  with  the  instincts  of  a  savage.  At 
the  time  when  the  child  begins  to  lean  on  its  father, 
a  stranger  arose  between  my  father  and  me.  I  un- 
derstood that  my  protector  was  surrendering  and  I 
felt  that  he  was  threatened — with  what!  I  did  not 
know;  but  my  jealous  tenderness  became  clairvoy- 
ant. You  were  right  in  pitying  me.  I  have  lived  and 
suffered,  suffered  like  a  man,  not  like  a  young  girl. 
There  took  place  in  my  head  conflicts  which  have, 
you  might  say,  changed  the  sex  of  my  mind.  In 
place  of  feminine  delicacy,  a  feeling  of  manly  honor 
developed  in  me;  it  is  through  this  only  that  I  am 
worth  anything,  and  I  give  you  a  great  proof  of  my 
esteem  in  explaining  to  you  why  I  claim  yours. 

Maximilien.    Say,  my  respect. 

Fernande.  Our  paths  have  met  for  an  instant  and 
will  probably  part  forever;  but  I  shall  remember 
this  meeting,  and  I  hope  that  you  will  not  forget  it. 

Maximilien.  No,  indeed — and  my  humble  good 
wishes  will  follow  you  in  your  bright  new  existence. 
May  it  keep  the  promises  it  holds  out  to  you. 

Fernande.  [With  a  sad  smile.]  I  have  not  been 
spoiled,  and  I  am  not  very  exacting. 

Maximilien.  And  yet  your  dream  seems  to  me 
rather  aristocratic. 

Fernande.    Do  you  think  I'm  in  love  with  a  title! 

Maximilien.  Well,  it  cannot  be  the  person  who — 
I  beg  your  pardon.  Mademoiselle,  but  I  am  forgetting 
myself — I  abuse  the  chance  which  placed  me  so  far 
in  your  confidence. 

Fernande.     [With  an  effort.]     How  can  you  fail 
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to  understand,  after  this  confidence,  that  my  father  *s 
house  has  become  unbearable  to  me  and  that  I  accept 
the  first  hand  offered  me  in  order  to  get  out  of  it? 

Maximilien.  What?  Is  that  the  only  reason? — 
It's  the  good  Lord  that  has  placed  me  upon  your 
way,  Mademoiselle.  Do  not  take  such  a  desperate 
step ;  things  are  not  as  serious  as  you  think.  I  know 
positively,  I  know  it  through  the  Marquis  d'Auber- 
ive,  that  your  stepmother's  actions  are  nothing  but 
romantic  childishness. 

Feenande.    May  Heaven  grant  it !    But — 

Maximilien.  But  what?  What  have  you  found? 
Letters,  avowals  ?  That  is  possible ;  but  I  assure  you 
that  that  is  all. 

Feenande.    And  what  more  could  it  be? 

Maximilien.  [Looks  at  her  in  astonishment,  and 
after  a  silence,  bowing  very  loiv.']    That  is  so. 

Feenande.  You  see  that  I  have  more  reasons 
than  you  for  leaving.  And  I  am  grateful  to  Count 
d 'Outre ville  for  taking  me  away. — I  hear  them  en- 
ter; let  us  go  on,  each  one  our  own  path,  goodbye. 
[Exit.'\ 

Maximilien.  Oh,  chastity!  [He  remains  motion- 
less, looking  towards  the  door,  through  which  Fer- 
nande  ivent  out,  then  goes  to  his  desk,  sits  down,  dips 
his  pen  in  the  inkstand.]  What  a  fool  I  am.  My 
work  is  over!  [Arising.]  M.  Marechal  does  not  need 
me  until  this  evening;  I  am  free.  [Takes  his  hat.] 
What  am  I  going  to  do  with  my  afternoon?  It's 
queer  how  bored  I  am!  Bah!  I'll  take  a  stroll  on 
the  boulevards !  [Sits  down.]  Heavens,  how  bored 
lam! 

GiBOYEB.     [Entering.]    Morning,  boy. 

Maximilien.  You,  my  old  friend?  You're  in  the 
nick  of  time!  What  are  you  going  to  do  to-day?  I 
am  free,  let  us  go  to  Viroflay. 
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GiBOYEB.    On  the  fifteenth  of  January  I 

Maximilien.    That's  so. 

GiBOYEK.  You  bud  too  early.  Calm  these  spring- 
time feelings,  and  listen  to  me  attentively. — Maxi- 
milien,  we  are  rich. 

Maximilien.    Eich? 

GiBOYEE.  I  have  just  inherited  from  a  relative  I 
didn't  know. 

Maximilien.    Inherited  ? 

GiBOYER.    Twelve  thousand  a  year. 

Maximilien.     [Sadlt/.]    Is  that  all? 

Giboyer.  What  do  you  mean,  is  that  all  ?  Are  you 
so  intimate  with  millionaires  ? 

Maximilien.  No,  but  I  thought  you  were  an- 
nouncing great  wealth  to  me. 

Giboyer.  I  thought  so !  A  thousand  a  month  ap- 
peared rather  mythical  to  me. 

Maximilien.    That  isn't  wealth,  my  poor  friend. 

Giboyer.  At  any  rate,  it's  independence  I  You  no 
longer  need  to  be  in  anyone's  service.  Send  in  your 
resignation  to  M.  Marechal. 

Maximilien.    It's  done. 

Giboyer.    Bah ! 

Maximilien.  I  did  not  await  your  millions  to  feel 
bored  at  being  under  orders. 

Giboyer.  Everything  is  for  the  best.  You're 
going  to  start  again  on  your  tour  of  the  world. 

Maximilien.    Leave  Paris? 

Giboyer.    What's  keeping  you  here? 

Maximilien.    Why — you. 

Giboyer.  You  will  imagine  that  I  am  still  in 
Lyons.  I  am  not  parting  from  you  for  my  own 
pleasure.  When  you  wish  Bordeaux  wine  to  grow 
old  quickly,  you  send  it  to  sea.  It  is  an  expense  of 
money  but  an  economy  of  time.  Within  a  year,  I'll 
have  Maximilien  back  from  the  Indies. 
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Maximilien.    You  want  to  send  me  to  India! 

GiBOYER.    Not  quite ;  to  America. 

Maximilien.    What  for? 

GiBOYER.    To  study  democracy,  of  course. 

Maximilien.     Thanks,  it's  too  far. 

GiBOYEB.  It  is  farther  than  Viroflay,  but  you  used 
to  love  to  travel. 

Maximilien.    I  don't  seem  to  love  it  any  more. 

GiBOYER.    Ah !    Whom  do  you  love  ? 

Maximilien.  I  love — but  why  don't  you  go  to 
America  yourself,  to  cure  yourself  once  for  all  of 
your  chimeras? 

GiBOYER.  My  chimeras? — Aren't  they  yours  any 
more!  This  is  something  new !  What's  back  of  all 
this? 

Maximilien.  {Impatiently.']  Nothing.  What  do 
you  suppose? 

GiBOYER.  [Taking  him  "by  the  arm.]  Look  me  in 
the  eyes. 

Maximilien.  [Releasing  himself  abruptly.]  Ah, 
let  me  be. — Am  I  not  free  to  believe  anything  beside 
what  you  teach?    [Goes  up  stage.] 

GiBOYER.  Ah! — And  may  I  know  what  you 
believe  ? 

Maximilien.  I  believe  that  the  only  solid  basis  in 
politics  as  in  morals,  is  faith,  there ! 

GiBOYER.    You  are  a  legitimist  now? 

Maximilien.  I  don't  have  to  be  a  legitimist  for 
that. 

GiBOYER.  Don't  let's  play  on  words,  I  know  but 
one  way  of  introducing  faith  into  politics,  and  that  is 
to  profess  that  every  power  comes  from  God,  and 
consequently  is  amenable  only  to  God.  That's  a  very 
important  opinion,  I  do  not  deny  it,  but  when  one 
professes  it,  whatever  may  be  the  party  to  which  he 
thinks  he  belongs,  he  is  a  legitimist. 
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Maximilien.    All  right,  let's  say  I'm  one. 

GrBOYER.    You  are  ? 

Maximilien.    Why  not? 

GiBOYER.  My  life  would  escape  me  for  the  second 
time?  [Going  to  Maximilien.]  Who  stole  you  from 
me,  cruel  child  ?  How  do  you  escape  me !  Wlio  per- 
verted you?  There  is  a  woman  back  of  this!  Only 
women  bring  about  these  conversions !  You  are  not 
a  legitimist,  you  are  in  love. 

Maximilien".    I? 

GiBOYEE.  There  is  some  siren  here,  who  took 
pleasure  in  catechising  you. 

Maximilien.  Madame  Marechal  a  siren !  My  only 
catechism  was  a  speech  of  her  husband's  over  which 
I  meditated  while  copying  it. 

GiBOYEE.  Marechal 's  speech!  A  conglomeration 
of  sophisms  and  of  platitudes ! 

Maximilien.    How  do  you  know? 

GiBOYEE.    I  ought  to,  I  wrote  it  I 

Maximilien.    You? 

GiBOYEE.  [After  some  hesitation.l  Yes,  I. — ^I 
wrote  it,  so  you  see  what  it's  worth. 

Maximilien.  So  you  do  that  kind  of  business! 
That  was  before  your  inheritance,  I  suppose  ? 

GiBOYEE.  Scorn  me,  trample  on  me,  I  don't  count 
any  more ;  but  give  me  back  the  straightforwardness 
of  your  mind  which  is  the  foundation  of  my  edifice, 
my  rehabilitation  in  my  own  eyes,  my  resurrection! 
I  dishonored  in  my  person  a  soldier  of  truth.  I  am 
no  longer  worthy  of  serving  her ;  but  I  owe  her  some 
one  in  my  place,  and  I  promised  myself  that  it  would 
be  you.    Do  not  desert,  my  dear  child. 

Maximilien.  Your  truth  is  no  longer  mine !  The 
truth  I  recognize  and  which  I  wish  to  serve,  is  the 
truth  which  dictated  that  speech  to  you.     What 
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astonishes  me  is  that  it  did  not  undeceive  yon  con- 
cerning your  Utopias. 

GiBOYER.  The  worst  Utopia  is  that  which  wishes 
to  make  humanity  go  back. 

Maximilien.    Even  when  it  took  the  wrong  road? 

GiBOYER.  Eivers  do  not  take  the  wrong  road  and 
submerge  the  madman  who  wishes  to  stop  them. 

Maximilien.    Words,  mere  words  I 

GiBOYER.    Facts ! — Ask  the  Eestoration. 

Maximilien.  After  all  you  have  nothing  to  put  in 
the  place  of  what  you  have  destroyed. 

GiBOYER.  Nothing?  Where  did  you  ever  see  in 
history  that  a  society  has  replaced  another  without 
bringing  into  the  world  a  higher  dogma  ? — Antiquity 
did  not  admit  equality  either  before  the  human  law 
nor  before  divine  law ;  the  middle  ages  proclaimed  it 
in  Heaven,  '89  proclaimed  it  upon  earth. 

Maximilien.    You  are  right ;  does  that  please  you  ? 

GiBOYER.  Do  not  avoid  the  discussion,  my  child ;  I 
have  such  great  need  of  persuading  you !  It  is  not 
an  opinion  I  am  defending,  it  is  my  life ! 

Maximilien.  Your  life! — Come,  is  a  society  pos- 
sible without  hierarchy? 

GiBOYER.    No,  a  hundred  times  no ! 

Maximilien.     Then  where  does  equality  come  in? 

GiBOYER.  Ah — the  confusion  of  languages! — 
Equality  is  not  a  level. 

Maximilien.    What  is  it  then? 

GiBOYER.  This  great  word  can  have  but  one  sense, 
the  same  here  as  above :  *  *  to  each  one  according  to 
his  works!"  I  wrote  a  book  on  that,  which  I  shall 
let  you  read. 

Maximilien.    No. 

GiBOYER.    No? 

Maximzlient.  What's  the  good?  If  it  does  not 
convince  me,  it's  that  much  lost  time. 
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GiBOYEB.    But  if  it  does? 

Maximilien.  Who  tells  you  that  I  want  to  be 
convinced? 

GiBOYER.  There  is  another  woman  here  besides 
Madame  Marechal. 

Maximilien.  You're  mad!  There  is  only  an 
heiress  here. 

GiBOYER.    Ah,  I  understand. 

Maximilien.  [Indignantly.]  If  I  were  tempted 
to  love  her,  I  would  feel  contempt  for  myself,  for  I 
will  not  sell  anything,  neither  my  heart — ^nor  my  pen. 

GiBOYER.  Nor  your  pen?  You  are  ungrateful, 
when  it  was  for  you,  only  for  you ! 

Maximilien.  For  me?  By  what  right  do  you 
render  me  dishonorable  services?  Who  told  you 
that  I  did  not  prefer  poverty?  Is  that  what  you  call 
your  inheritance?  You  may  keep  it,  I  shall  not 
touch  it  I  [Giboyer  lets  himself  fall  into  an  armchair 
and  hides  his  face  in  his  hands.]  I  beg  your  pardon, 
my  old  friend,  you  did  not  know  what  you  were  do- 
ing. 

GiBOYER.  I  knew  that  I  was  sacrificing  myself  for 
you,  that  I  had  to  protect  your  youth  from  the  trials 
to  which  mine  had  given  way,  and  I  licked  the  mud 
from  your  path ;  but  you  should  not  reproach  me  for 
it.  My  pen  is  not  the  first  thing  I  sold  for  you — I 
had  sold  my  liberty  before. 

Maximilien.    Your  liberty ! 

GiBOYER.  During  two  years,  in  order  to  pay  for 
your  education  at  college,  I  served  the  prison  sen- 
tences of  a  newspaper,  at  so  much  a  year — ^but  never 
mind,  I  am  only  a  good-for-nothing,  and  you  will  not 
accept  anything  from  me.  Ah,  God  punishes  me  too 
severely!  And  yet  I  am  not  a  bad  man — there  are 
very  sad  destinies.    Duties  too  heavy  to  bear  have 
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broiaglat  me  down.    I  began  because  of  my  father — ^I 
ended — 

Maximilien.     [Kneeling  before  him.]    Because  of 
your  son.    [Giboyer  clasps  him  in  his  arms.] 

[CURTAIN.] 


ACT  IV. 

[A  parlor  at  the  Baroness'.  Double  doors  at  the 
back  opening  upon  a  second  parlor  where  some 
elderly  persons  are  seen,  playing  whist  or  con- 
versing; a  side  door,  also  open,  leads  to  an  ante- 
chamber which  one  reaches  from  the  outside.  At 
the  back,  a  tea  table;  a  sofa  to  the  right  on  the 
slant;  armchair  and  chair  to  the  left;  sofa  against 
the  wall;  on  the  left,  back,  an  armchair  near  the 
table.] 
Baboness.    You  see,  Mademoiselle,  that  I  did  not 

deceive  you  when  I  told  you  that  my  parlor  is  not 

very  cheerful. 

Feenande.    It  is  very  interesting,  Madame;  you 

have  here  a  reunion  of  celebrities  belonging  to  all 

regimes. 
Baeoness.    a  reunion — say  union!    But  I  admit 

that  these  celebrities  do  not  make  a  bouquet  of 

freshly  cut  flowers.    Therefore,  I  wished  to  enliven 

it  by  introducing  some  well-thinking  young  women, 

and  I  expect  this  evening  two  or  three  who  are  as 

courageous  as  you  were. 
Febnande — It  did  not  require  courage,  Madame. 
A  Sekvant.    [Announcing.]    Viscount  deVrilliere. 

[The  Viscount  salutes  the  Baroness,  who  offers  him 

her  hand.] 
Baeoness.    Your  mother  must  be  better,  since  you 

are  here  ? 

Viscount.    Thank  Heaven,  she  is  quite  well  now ! 
Baeoness.    Then  go  at  once  and  reassure  the  good 

Madame  de  la  Vieuxtour.    She  was  asking  for  news 

a  few  moments  ago. 

302 
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Viscount.  Charming  woman!  [He  bows  and 
enters  the  parlor  at  the  back.] 

Baboness.  This  forty-year-old  man  is  the  baby  of 
our  coterie.  We  also  need  a  few  young  men;  but 
that's  a  very  delicate  point;  I  will  not  permit  a  sus- 
picion of  coquettishness  in  my  house.  I  am  very 
much  afraid  that  I  shall  be  reduced  to  small  incon- 
sequential gentlemen  like  your  father's  secretary, 
for  instance. 

Fernande.  You  were  not  fortunate  in  your  first 
attempt.  M.  Gerard  is  far  from  being  an  inconse- 
quential little  gentleman;  he  is  on  the  contrary  a 
man  of  great  merit,  as  I  have  been  told. 

Baroness.  I  do  not  dispute  that ;  I  meant  inconse- 
quential in  regard  to  women.  A  woman  of  a  certain 
class  cannot  pay  any  attention  to  a  nobody,  don't 
you  think  so? 

Fernande.  You  will  think  me  very  plebeian, 
Madame,  for  I  believe  that  an  honorable  man  is  not 
a  nobody. 

Baroness.  [Aside.]  That's  clear  enough.  [Aloud.] 
By  a  nobody,  I  meant  a  man  without  birth.  Beside, 
M.  Gerard  is  charming;  he  has  a  natural  distinction 
which  is  quite  rare,  even  among  ourselves.  If  he 
entered  a  parlor  at  the  same  time  as  certain  noble- 
men, on  hearing  the  name  announced,  the  great 
name  would  undoubtedly  be  applied  to  him.  He  evi- 
dently was  not  born  to  be  a  secretary. 

Fernande.    That's  why  he  is  no  longer  one. 

Baroness.    Ah!    Since  when? 

Fernande.    Since  yesterday. 

Servant.  [Announcing.]  Chevalier  de  Germoise. 
[The  Chevalier  comes  to  greet  the  Baroness.] 

Baroness.    You  are  one  of  the  last. 

Chevalier.  Glad  you  should  have  noticed  it, 
Madame. 
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Baboness.  M.  d'Auberive  was  beginning  to  grow 
impatient. 

Chevalier.  He  does  not  like  to  be  kept  waiting 
for  his  game.    [He  bows  and  enters  the  parlor.] 

Baroness.    And  why  is  he  no  longer  a  secretary? 

Fernande.  Because,  as  you  said,  he  was  not 
born  to  be  one. 

Baroness  [Aside.]  She  lowers  her  eyes.  [Aloud.] 
I  do  not  know  why  I  am  interested  in  him.  Has  he 
another  position? 

Fernande.  No,  Madame,  not  that  I  know  of ;  and 
you  would  be  very  kind,  since  he  interests  you,  to  do 
what  you  could  for  him.    You  are  all-powerful. 

Baroness.  That's  saying  a  great  deal;  but  I 
would  call  myself  very  unlucky  if  I  did  not  succeed 
in  being  agreeable  to  you. 

Fernande.  And  I  would  be  very  grateful  to  you, 
Madame. 

Servant  [Announcing.]  M.  Couturier  de  la 
Haute- Sar  the. 

Baroness.  I  beg  your  pardon.  Here  is  a  great 
personage  to  whom  I  must  speak.  [Taking  Fernande 
to  the  parlor.]  And  also  if  I  appropriate  you  thus, 
for  my  own  benefit,  I  shall  displease  M.  d*Outreville. 

Fernande.    Do  you  think  so  ? 

Baroness.  [Having  reached  the  hack  parlor.] 
I  shall  do  what  I  can  for  this  poor  young  man. 

Fernande.  Thanks.  [They  shake  hands.  Fer- 
nande enters  the  parlor.] 

Baroness.  [Aside.]  That's  one — now  let's  cut 
short  M.  MarechaPs  glory.  [To  M.  Couturier.] 
How  is  your  Highness? 

Couturier.    And  your  Grace? 

Baroness.    A  little  bewildered. 

Couturier.  And  by  what?  [They  sit  down  to  the 
left  on  the  chair  and  on  the  armchair.] 
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Baroness.  I  give  you  ten  guesses,  I  give  you  a 
hundred — I  had  this  afternoon  a  call  from  this  poor 
M.  d'Aigremont. 

Couturier.    Why  poor?    Is  he  ill? 

Baroness.  Worse  than  that,  as  you  will  see  I  The 
conversation  turned  naturally  on  politics,  on  our 
plan  of  campaign,  on  Marechal,  on  the  speech. 

Couturier.    Well? 

Baroness.  And  what  do  you  suppose.  He 
regrets  that  he  was  not  asked  to  deliver  it. 

Couturier.    He!   A  Protestant?   He  is  crazy. 

Baroness.  He  is,  that's  what  I  thought  right 
away.  And  it  is  the  more  troublesome  that  he  rea- 
sons about  his  madness. 

Couturier.    How  is  that? 

Baroness.  He  says  that  religious  differences, 
like  political  differences,  must  give  way  before  the 
common  enemy.  That  all  the  churches  must  join 
hands  to  fight  the  Kevolution,  that  a  Protestant 
pleading  our  cause  would  have  more  weight,  that  it 
would  be  a  great  example,  that — oh,  I  don't  remem- 
ber I    Vagaries ! 

Couturier.  Pardon  me!  This  is  not  at  all 
extravagant !  It  shows  on  the  contrary  a  power  of 
foresight  which  astonishes  me  in  M.  d'Aigremont. 

Baroness.     [Artlessly.]     Beally? 

Couturier.  That  idea  is  not  his  own,  it  must  have 
been  suggested  to  him.  I  am  astonished  that  a  mind 
as  keen  as  yours  did  not  realize  that  just  as  I  did. 

Baroness.  I  am  only  a  woman  and  bow  before 
your  great  reasoning  powers. 

Couturier.  To  have  our  speech  uttered  by  a 
Protestant  would  be  truly  a  triumph ! 

Baroness.    Ah,  Heavens! 
!    Couturier.    Why  this  exclamation? 
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Baboness.  I  hope  that  you  are  not  going  to  take 
the  speech  away  from  my  poor  Marechal! 

CouTUBiEB.  Of  course  not.  There  will  be  more 
than  one  speech  on  the  question. 

Baeoness  [Quickly.]  Give  the  others  to  whomso- 
ever you  please ;  it's  the  first  one  that  counts.  Tying 
on  the  bell  is  the  chief  operation. 

CouTUBiER.    That's  so. 

Baboness.    Isn't  it? 

CoxjTUBiER.  So  much  so  that  any  other  considera- 
tion gives  way  before  that  one. 

Baboness.    What  do  you  mean  ? 

CouTimiEB.  My  dear  Baroness,  in  the  name  of 
our  cause,  I  beseech  you  to  abandon  your  protege. 

Baboness.  Alas,  you  take  me  by  my  weak  side.  I 
can  refuse  nothing  to  our  cause.  But  is  there  really 
a  sufficiently  transcendental  interest  for  us  to  decide 
to  grieve  this  excellent  man!  That's  very  hard,  my 
dear  friend. 

CouTUBiEB  [Arising.]  "What  a  mistake,  not  to 
have  thought  of  d'Aigremont  sooner!  But  how 
could  we  suppose  he  would  accept?  We  are  pledged 
to  Marechal  now. 

Baboness.  He  is  one  of  our  creatures  and 
because  of  that  has  some  claims  upon  us. 

CouTUBiEE.  I  beg  your  pardon,  the  contrary 
would  be  more  correct. 

Baboness.  Did  I  stumble  again!  Poor  old 
Marechal ! — I  know  what  we  might  say  to  him ;  we 
might  make  him  understand  that  this  is  not  a  ques- 
tion of  personalities,  that  you,  yourself,  in  his  place, 
would  not  hesitate  to  withdraw  in  the  general 
interest. 

Coutitbieb.  And  it  would  be  strange  that  M. 
Marechal  should  hesitate  where  I  would  not,  you 
must  admit  that. 
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Baeoness.  Just  the  same  I  cannot  tell  you  how 
painful  this  is  to  me,  but  even  my  friendship  for 
Marechal  must  yield  before  your  arguments. 

CouTUEiER.  I  expected  no  less  from  your 
patriotism. 

Baeoness.  But  I  warn  you  that  all  the  members 
of  the  committee  will  not  be  as  disinterested 
as  I  am.  You  will  find  great  opposition  in  M. 
d'Auberive. 

CouTUEiEE.  Yes,  he  has  a  great  liking  for 
Marechal. 

Baeoness.  The  more  so  that  he  wishes  to  marry 
Mademoiselle  Fernande  to  a  cousin  of  his  whom  you 
will  see  here. 

CouTUEiEB.  Really,  this  descendant  of  the  cru- 
saders consents  to  cross  his  race  with  our  own? 

Baeoness.  He  probably  conjectures  that  the 
young  person  has  already  blue  blood  in  her  veins — 
but  that  does  not  concern  us.  So  you  understand 
how  eager  he  is  to  soften  the  mesalliance  by  a  pseudo 
nobility  of  position. 

CouTUEiEE.  Thanks  for  the  information.  I  am 
going  to  secure  the  approval  of  all  the  others ;  they 
will  compel  him  to  acquiesce. 

Baeoness.  [Looking  towards  the  left.]  Madame 
Marechal ! — How  painful  all  this  is. 

CouTUEiEE.  "Warn  her  gently;  as  for  me,  I  shall 
do  my  duty  as  I  have  always  done  it  without  hesita- 
tion and  without  weakness. 

Baeoness.  Antique  soul!  [Exit  Couturier,  enter 
Madame  Marechal.] 

Baeoness.  [Aside.]  That's  two  I — Now,  the  next 
one!  [Aloud.]  I  hope  you  are  not  thinking  of  leav- 
ing us. 

Madame  Maeechal..  Excuse  me,  but  I  am  tired. 
Nothing  less  than  the  pleasure  of  coming  to  your 
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house  would  have  decided  me  to  go  out  this  evening, 
I  do  not  know  what  has  become  of  M.  Marechal. 

Baboness.  He  went  into  the  library  to  seek  a  lit- 
tle solitude,  let  us  respect  his  meditations.  As  it 
happens,  I  need  some  confidential  information  which 
you  are  able  to  give  me.  [Leading  her  to  the  sofa.] 
You  will  grant  me  five  minutes,  my  dear  friend,  even 
if  you  are  tired?    {They  sit  down.] 

Mme.  Maeechal..  You  would  make  me  forget  it, 
my  dear  Baroness. 

Bakoness.  Why  does  M.  Gerard  leave  your 
husband? 

Mme.  Maeechal.  He  is  a  very  proud  young  man, 
who  cannot  bear  being  dependent. 

Baroness.  Yes,  that  is  the  official  reason,  but  I 
ask  you  for  the  true  reason.  I  must  know  what  to 
think  of  him  before  I  do  anything  for  him. 

Mme.  Maeechal.  Let  us  protect  him,  my  dear 
Baroness.  He's  worthy  of  it.  He  has  the  most 
delicate,  the  most  loyal,  the  most  dependable  heart 
you  may  imagine. 

Baeoness.  I  am  delighted.  I  do  not  know  why— 
but  I  was  afraid  he  was  a  flirt.  I  prefer  to  believe  in 
the  sincerity  of  his  love. 

Mme.  Maeechal.    His  love!    For  whom? 

Baeoness.    Why — for  Fernando. 

Mme.  Maeechal.  [Quickly.]  For  Femandel 
Poor  fellow !    He  is  far  from  thinking  of  it. 

Baeoness.    Eeally?    Are  you  quite  sure? 

Mme.  Maeechal.  [Worried.]  But  what  makes 
you  believe? 

Baeoness.  Nothing;  do  not  let  us  speak  of  it  any 
more ;  I  must  have  been  mistaken. 

Mme.  Maeechal.  A  woman  with  your  tact  does 
not  make  a  mistake  without  good  reason.  What  did 
you  notice? 
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Baroness.  What  shall  I  tell  you?  I  had  foolishly 
imagined  that  Fernande's  marriage  had  something 
to  do  with  the  departure  of  the  young  man.  Did  he 
speak  of  leaving  you  before  M.  d'Outreville 
appeared? 

Mme.  Maeechal.  [Impressed.]  No, — and  he 
resigned  the  very  same  day. — But,  no,  he  learned 
of  the  marriage  only  this  morning. 

Baroness.  Don't  you  seel  And  unless  you  sup- 
pose that  Fernando  announced  it  to  him  yesterday, 
which  is  impossible, — 

Mme.  Maeechal.  [With  great  emotion.]  Why 
impossible? 

Baroness.  You  would  have  to  admit  that  she  is 
not  indifferent  to  the  fellow,  which  I  do  not  wish  to 
believe, — ^but  that  is  not  the  point:  she  has  just 
recommended  him  to  me  with  a  warmth  which  is 
somewhat  surprising  coming  from  a  person  who  is 
usually  so  reserved. 

Mme.  Maeechal.    Eeally? 

Baroness.    She  is  a  very  energetic  young  person. 

Mme.  Maeechal.  I  know  her!  And  Gerard — 
could  they  have  deceived  me  thus? 

Baeoness.    Let  us  not  judge  hastily. 

Mme.  Maeechal.  I  remember  a  thousand  details 
now :  the  offended  looks  of  that  man,  the  beseeching 
attitude  of  Fernando — she  was  trying  to  be  alone 
with  him.  [Turning  towards  the  parlor.]  There, 
look  at  them  chatting  together !  How  absolutely  they 
forget  that  they  are  not  alone — and  this  fool, 
d'Outreville,  who  doesn't  notice  anything! 

Baeoness.  I  wouldn't  be  so  sure  of  that — he  is 
watching  them  with  a  worried  look,  as  if  they  were 
robbing  him. — Hm!  all  this  might  end  badly:  the 
marriage  isn't  made  yet,  take  care! 

Mme.  Maeechal.    You  frighten  me. 
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Bakoness.  You  have  no  time  to  lose  if  you  care 
about  an  alliance  with  the  Count.  I  cannot  believe 
in  Fernande's  duplicity.  She  is  acting  uncon- 
sciously ;  recall  her  to  her  senses  by  making  her  feel 
sharply  the  abyss  which  separates  her  from  this 
fellow. 

Mme.  Makechal.    Yes,  but  how? 

Baroness.  Put  the  young  man  in  his  place  publicly. 

Mme.  Maeechal.     On  what  occasion? 

Baroness.  The  occasion  we  can  find  here,  this 
evening.  We  shall  seek  one.  Love  humiliated  does 
not  last. 

Mme.  Maeechal.  You  are  right ;  thanks,  my  dear 
Baroness!  Fernande  will  be  saved.  [Aside.]  And 
I  shall  be  revenged.  [Aloud.  On  seeing  Maximilien 
enter.]  There  is  the  deceiver;  let's  go  into  the  par- 
lor— I  could  not  contain  myself. 

Baroness.  Yes,  do  not  let  us  seem  to  be  conspir- 
ing. [They  leave  through  one  door  while  Maximilien 
enters  through  the  other.] 

Maximilien.  I  did  not  want  to  come, — why  did  I? 
How  beautiful  she  is!  What  an  adorable  soul!  I 
feel  overcome  by  a  mad  love,  and  am  already  incap- 
able of  defending  myself! — Well,  why  struggle 
against  myself?  Why  cling  to  my  vanishing  reason! 
Let  us  yield  to  the  lure  of  the  abyss!  The  die  is 
cast !  I  love  her !  I  love  her !  I  love  her ! — Ah,  what 
a  good  resolution  that  is !  How  pleasant  it  is  to  be 
alive !    My  interest  in  all  things  is  reviving — 

Servant.     [Announcing.]    M.  de  Boyergi. 

Maximilien.  [On  the  threshold  of  the  parlor.]  I 
am  even  interested  in  seeing  Deodat's  successor! — 
You? 

Giboyer.  [With  a  gesture  of  anger.]  Go  to  the 
devil ! 

Maximilien.    It  is  you  who  sign  Boyergi? 
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GiBOYER.  [Harshly.']  How  do  you  happen  to  be 
here? 

Maximilien.  Do  you  then  wish  to  keep  up  this 
horrible  trade?    Poor  father! 

GiBOYER.  In  the  first  place,  you  have  promised  me 
to  forget  that  I  am  your  father. 

Maximilien.  I  promised  you  not  to  say  it;  but 
forget  it — !  Did  I  promise  you  that  I  would  be 
ungrateful  ? 

GiBOYEE.  Ah! — I  ask  you  for  but  one  proof  of 
your  gratitude.  Let  me  finish  my  work.  I  have  no 
need  of  your  respect. 

Maximilien.  But  I  need  to  respect  you!  What 
ungodly  struggle  do  you  wish  to  begin  between  my 
love  and  my  honor?  Which  of  those  do  you  wish  to 
win? 

GiBOYEE.  [Seated  on  the  sofa.]  I  can*t  allow  you 
to  be  worn  out  by  poverty ! 

Maximilien.  Do  you  think  that  I  would  accept 
your  benefactions,  knowing  what  they  cost  you? 
Didn't  you  put  me  in  a  position  to  earn  my  living  and 
yours?  Have  we  so  many  needs,  you  and  I?  We 
know  poverty ;  let  us  go.  back  to  it  cheerfully,  arm  in 
arm.  Will  it  not  be  charming  to  live  together  with 
our  work,  in  a  garret  ? 

GiBOYEB.    Charming  for  me! 

Maximilien.  And  for  me,  I  assure  you.  I  know 
who  you  are  now.  I  am  proud  of  you :  I  have  read 
your  book ! 

GiBOYER.    Did  it  convince  you? 

Maximilien.  Yes,  indeed.  [Putting  his  hand  on 
Gihoyer's  forehead.]  But  I  no  longer  wish  you  to 
vilify  the  great  mind  that  is  there. — How  you  must 
suffer  in  reviling  your  great  ideas  in  this  reactionary 
newspaper!  Leave  it,  I  beg  of  you.  [Smiling.]  I 
command  you  to!     I  have  some  rights  over  you, 
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haven't  II  You  have  licked  the  mud  upon  my  road 
often  enough,  as  you  said ;  wipe  your  mouth  and  kiss 
me.    [Kisses  him  on  the  cheek.] 

GiBOYER.    You're  a  brave  fellow. 

Maximilien.    You  will  obey  me? 

GiBOYER.    I  have  got  to.    Aren't  you  my  master? 

Maximilien.  I  am  successful  in  everything  to-day. 
Long  live  the  Lord ! 

GiBOYER.    In  everything!    In  what  else? 

Maximilien.    Nothing. 

GiBOYER.  You  have  secrets  from  your  old 
comrade  ? 

Maximilien.  We  shall  write  your  resignation  as 
soon  as  we  get  back  to  your  lodgings,  and  I  will  take 
it,  tomorrow  morning  early,  so  that  the  members 
of  the  committee  get  it  on  awakening.  What  a  pleas- 
ure it  is  to  take  their  champion  away  from  them! 
You  can't  imagine  what  is  heard  here.  A  real 
conspiracy  against  our  ideas. 

GiBOYER.  Yes,  I  know.  The  great  parlor  con- 
spiracy, with  ramifications  in  the  dining-rooms  and 
boudoirs. 

Maximilien.  You  are  joking,  but  beware!  The 
name  of  this  party  is  legion. 

GiBOYER.  Legions  of  colonels  without  regiments, 
of  staffs  without  troops.  They  consider  as  their 
army  the  spectators  who  watch  them  prance ;  but  on 
the  day  they  would  make  a  real  levy,  they  would 
sound  the  recall  in  the  desert. 

Maximilien.  If  that's  so,  they  are  not  very 
dangerous. 

GiBOYER.  They  are,  for  the  governments  they 
support.  These  fellows  can  only  upset  the  carriages 
they  drive,  but  they  upset  them  well.  [Two  servants 
bring  the  tea.] 

Maximilien.     [Looking  into  the  parlor.]     Hush! 
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y  are  coming — the  Marquis  d'Auberive,  with 
Thorn  is  he? 

GiBOYEE.  With  the  eminent  Couturier  de  la 
laute-Sarthe,  a  repentant  liberal. 

Maximilien.    They  seem  to  adore  one  another. 

GiBOYER.  I  should  say  so!  All  brothers  and 
riends — an  example,  this  morning  I  had  amused 
ayself  by  putting  in  some  digs  at  the  same  Couturier 
n  my  article ;  the  Marquis  scratched  out  the  para- 
graph with  the  simple  and  profound  sentence :  *  *  Not 
^et!" 

Maximilien.  Well,  the  Marquis  won't  scratch 
)ut  anything  more  for  you. 

Marquis.  [To  M.  Couturier,  down  stage,  left.] 
Since  the  committee  is  unanimous  in  favor  of  M. 
i'Aigremont,  I  can  only  bow  before  its  decision, 
lowever  painful  it  might  be  to  me. 

Couturier.  The  decision  was  taken  only  because 
)f  a  superior  interest  which  you  yourself  recognize. 

Marquis.  I  do  not  deny  it,  but  I  would  prefer  to 
et  another  deal  the  blow  to  poor  Marechal. 

Couturier.  We  thought  that  from  your  hand,  the 
iblow  would  not  be  so  hard ;  but  if  it  is  too  painful  to 
you,  I  will  do  it. 

LIarquis.  Thanks.  [He  sits  d^own  on  the  left — M. 
Couturier  becomes  lost  in  the  crowd."] 

Chevalier.  [To  a  lady.]  The  little  Gerard  is 
really  much  better  looking  than  Count  d'Outreville; 
but  is  it  quite  certain  that  Mademoiselle  Fernande 
prefers  the  secretary?  The  Baroness  is  so  afraid 
of  it,  that  she  seems  to  be  sure.  [He  leads  the  lady 
to  an  armchair.] 

Mme.  Marechal.  [Seated  on  the  sofa,  to  the 
Count,  who  brings  her  a  cup  of  tea.]  Very  hot,  if 
you  please,  I  like  it  very  hot. 
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Mme.  de  la  Vieuxtoue.  [Behind  the  sofa,  to  Vis- 
count de  Vrilliere.]  Poor  woman !  She  loves  every- 
thing that  burns  her  fingers. 

Viscount  de  Vrilliere.  "Well,  these  bourgeois 
ambitions  deserve  being  scolded  at  times. 

Mme.  de  la  Vieuxtour.  After  all,  the  Baroness 
may  be  mistaken. 

Viscount  de  Vrilliere.  Hm !  The  young  man  is 
charming. 

Mme.  de  la  Vieuxtour.  But  not  as  much  as  the  title 
of  Countess.  [During  this  dialogue,  she  goes  up 
stage,  talking  to  all  the  guests.]  Father  Vernier  was 
admirable  this  morning — ^were  you  there,  M.  de 
Vrilliere? 

Viscount  de  Vrilliere.    I  was  not  able  to  go. 

Giboyer.  [Aside.]  They  were  refusing  admis- 
sion. 

Mme.  de  la  Vieuxtour.  You  lost  a  great  deal,  he 
had  such  new  and  touching  thoughts  on  charity. 

Giboyer.     [Aside.]     Did  he  say  not  to  practice  it  I 

Mme.  Marechal.  I  was  shocked  by  Madame 
Dervieu*s  gown.    Did  you  notice  it! 

Baroness.    No. 

Mme.  Marechal.  Just  think,  she  had  on  a  dress 
of  pale  yellow  satin  trimmed  with  cherry  velvet,  a 
coat  of  the  same  goods  trimmed  in  ermine,  a  hat  of 
white  tulle  with  ruffles,  trimmed  with  cherry 
feathers.  One  goes  to  church  to  concentrate  one's 
thoughts,  and  not  to  show  oneself,  don't  you  think 
sot 

Marquis.  [From  the  other  side  of  the  stage.]  I 
see  with  pleasure,  Madame,  that  you  were  concen- 
trating your  thoughts. 

Mme.  Marechal.  Certainly ;  I  had  on  a  carmelite 
dress. 
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Mmb.  de  la  Vieuxtour.  Which  fitted  you 
perfectly. 

Baroness.  [Going  to  Giboyer,  behind  the  sofa.] 
Don't  you  take  tea? 

Giboyer.  A  thousand  thanks,  Madame,  I  am 
afraid  of  it. 

Baroness.  [Whispering  to  Mme.  Marechal,  while 
showing  her  Maximilien,  who  is  standing  and  talk- 
ing mth  Fernande,  who  is  seated.]  Now  is  the  time. 
[She  goes  up  stage.] 

Mme.  Marechal.  M.  Gerard — relieve  me  of  my 
cup. 

Count.  [Who,  on  a  motion  from  the  Baroness, 
rushes  forward  to  take  the  cup.]  Madame.  [On 
hearing  Mme.  Marechal,  Maximilien  starts  toivards 
her,  hut  stops  on  seeing  the  motion  of  the  Count.] 

Mme.  Marechal.  Leave  this,  Count.  The  young 
man  is  there. 

Fernande.  [Aside.]  That's  too  much.  [She 
arises  and  goes  quickly  to  the  table  at  the  back. 
Gerard  takes  a  step  backward.] 

Giboyer.     [Aside.]     She  rings  for  him. 

Mme.  Marechal.  [Still  holding  her  cup.]  M. 
Gerard? 

Fernande.  [From  the  table.]  M.  Gerard,  will 
you  allow  me  to  wait  on  you? 

Maximilien.  I  have  already  refused  a  cup, 
Mademoiselle. 

Fernande.  [Going  to  him  with  a  cup  in  her 
hand.]  You  will  not  refuse  it  from  my  hand. 
[Maximilien  bows  and  takes  the  cup — general 
astonishment.    Great  silence.] 

Giboyer.  [Aside.]  So  that  was  his  secret!  It 
makes  a  sensation.  [To  Mme.  Marechal.]  This  cup 
is  in  your  way!  For  the  lack  of  the  nephew,  allow 
the  uncle  to  be  your  servant,  Madame.     [He  takes 
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the  cup  from  the  hand  of  Mme.  Marechal,  who  is 
stupefied,  and  carries  it  to  the  table.] 

Baboness.  [To  Mme.  Marechal.]  My  poor 
friend !   Who  could  have  foreseen  ? 

Mme.  Marechal.  And  her  father  isn^t  here! 
[They  go  hack  into  the  parlor,  followed  by  the 
guests.] 

Count.  .Well,  cousin,  what  do  you  say  about 
this? 

Marquis.  I  say  that  Fernande  very  delicately 
atoned  for  an  impertinence  of  her  stepmother,  that's 
all. 

Count.  That's  all?  But  she  loves  this  young 
man,  she  loves  him ! 

Marquis.    You're  losing  your  head! 

Count.  Possibly;  but  I  declare  to  you  that  I 
renounce  this  marriage. 

Marquis.    You  renounce. 

Count.  Bourgeoise  and  compromised,  that's  too 
much! 

Marquis.  Very  much  compromised  indeed,  if  you 
break  off;  for  breaking  off  would  give  a  serious 
signification  to  an  incident  which  in  itself  is 
insignificant. 

Count.    I  am  very  sorry  but — 

Marquis.  You  must  consider  that  Fernande  is 
my  ward,  my  daughter  you  might  say ;  that  it  was  I 
who  arranged  this  marriage  and  that  I  am  to  a 
certain  extent  responsible  for  its  consequences. 

Count.  Not  as  much  as  I  am,  cousin,  so  you  will 
let  me  be  the  judge  on  that  question. 

Marquis.    So  you  refuse  to  marry  her? 

Count.    Yes. 

Marquis.    Very  well,  you'll  answer  me  for  that. 

Count.    I !    Fight — with  my  second  father — 
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Maequis.  I  disinherit  you,  to  put  you  at  your 
ease. 

Count.    But  your  white  hair,  sir — 

Mabquis.  Don't  worry  about  that;  I  am  a  first- 
class  swordsman. 

Count.    And  yet  if  she  loves  this  young  man? 

Makquis.  And  if  she  did  love  him,  which  I  deny, 
she  is  a  brave  heart,  who  will  never  fail  to  plight 
her  troth.  Let  us  go  and  sit  by  her  side  to  protect 
her  by  our  presence  against  the  charitable  insinua- 
tions of  all  these  devout  women.  Be  a  French 
knight  for  once  in  your  life ! 

Maeechal.     [Enters.] 

Maequis.  [To  the  Count.']  Go  without  me,  sir,  I 
shall  join  you.    [Eocit  Count.] 

Maeechal.  What  was  the  Count  saying  to  you! 
Did  the  heedlessness  of  my  daughter?  for  it  is  only 
heedlessness — 

Maequis.  We  are  convinced  of  that,  the  Count 
and  I. 

Maeechal.  Ah,  I  breathe  again !  My  wife  scared 
me  so.    So  the  marriage  still  holds? 

Maequis.  More  than  ever;  for  it  has  become 
indispensable  to  Fernando.  You  understand  that 
breaking  off,  after  that  foolish  action,  would 
compromise  her  beyond  measure. 

Maeechal.    That's  true. 

Maequis.  Consequently,  if  anything  should 
happen,  which  made  your  position  more  difficult 
toward  your  son-in-law,  that  would  be  no  reason  for 
returning  to  your  dislike  of  an  aristocratic  alliance. 

Maeechal.    Certainly  not,  but  what  event? 

Maequis.  If,  for  one  reason  or  another,  you  were 
to  lose  for  a  time  the  moral  superiority  which  your 
political  position  gives  you — 

Maeechal.    How  could  I  lose  it? 
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Mabquis.  Monsieur  de  la  Haute-Sarthe*  has 
something  to  say  to  you. 

MARECHAii.    What?    You  frighten  me. 

Marquis.    He  will  tell  you. 

Marechal.  In  the  name  of  Heaven,  Marquis, 
explain  yourself.    I  have  courage. 

Mabquis.  Well,  the  committee  has  decided — ^in 
spite  of  me,  my  dear  friend — but  I  was  alone  in  my 
opinion — 

Maeechal.    What  did  it  decide  ? 

Mabquis.  That  they  would  take  the  speech  away 
from  you. 

Mabechal.  But  that's  infamous!  I  know  it  by 
heart ! 

Mabquis.    Alas,  you  must  forget  it. 

Mabechal.    Never;  how  did  I  deserve  this  slur? 

Mabquis.  They  are  deeply  grieved  about  it,  and 
ask  your  forgiveness;  but  the  interest  of  the  cause 
comes  before  everything  else.  They  found  a 
willing  Protestant. 

Mabechal..  A  Protestant?  That's  absurd!  My 
speech  will  no  longer  have  any  sense. 

Mabquis.  [Seeing  Gihoyer  enter.']  There,  my 
dear  fellow,  is  the  author  of  your  speech. 

Mabechal. — M.  de  Boyergi? 

Mabquis.  Ask  him  what  he  thinks  about  it.  I  am 
going  to  chaperone  your  daughter.    [Exit.'] 

Mabechal.  What  do  you  think  about  it,  M.  de 
Boyergi? 

GiBOYEB.    About  what? 

Mabechal.  About  the  choice  they  have  made  of 
a  Protestant  to  speak  my — ^your — the  speech? 

Giboyeb.  These  gentlemen  look  upon  it  as  a  shin- 
ing homage  to  truth ;  as  for  me,  I  think  that  it  will 

*  The  French  form  really  means :  the  executioner,  although  it  is 
doubtful  whether  Marechal  would  sense  that. 
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furnish  a  fine  exordium  for  the  reply.  [In  an 
oratorical  tone.]  And  what,  gentlemen,  is  it  a 
Protestant  you  have  been  listening  to?  The  first 
thing  he  has  to  do  on  leaving  this  place  is  to  convert 
himself,  if  he  is  sincere. 

Maeechal.  That's  so.  I  wonder  what  kind  of  a 
Protestant  that  is,  if  he  doesn't  protest. 

GiBOYEB.  This,  gentlemen,  is  one  of  the  most 
serious  symptoms  of  religious  indifference  which  has 
been  given  in  our  times !  You  go  further  than  we  do 
in  the  philosophical  religion.  The  choice  of  your 
orator  is  an  admission;  the  middle  ages  are  dead 
and  it  is  you  who  set  the  last  stone  upon  its  grave. 
,Why  do  you  talk  of  reviving  it? 

Maeechal.  Bravo!  Bravo!  I  would  give  a  hun- 
dred thousand  francs  out  of  my  own  pocket  to  throw 
that  in  the  face  of  the  intriguer  who  supplanted  me. 

GiBOYEB.  The  fact  is  that  these  gentlemen  have 
cruelly  baffled  you. 

Mabechal.    It's  an  indignity. 

GiBOYEB.  Say,  a  mystification.  They  treat  you 
like  a  clown. 

Mabechal.    I'll  show  them  whether  I  am  one. 

GiBOYEB.  They  make  you  so  ridiculous  that  you 
won't  dare  to  show  yourself. 

Mabechal.  They  won't  take  it  to  Heaven  with 
them. 

GiBOYEB.  Unfortunately,  you  can  do  nothing 
against  them. 

Mabechal.    Who  knows. 

GiBOYEB.  [In  a  low  tone.]  There  is  a  fine 
revenge  against  them. 

Mabechal.    What  is  it? 

GiBOYEB.    Answer  the  speech. 

Mabechal.    I? 

GiBOYEB.    strike  them  with  thunder. 
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Maebchal.    Ah,  if  I  could. 

GiBOYER.  All  you  lack  is  the  thunder.  It  may  be 
found. 

Maeechal.    Who?     You? 

GiBOYER.  No,  that's  above  me.  I  only  know  one 
man  capable  of  refuting  my  speech;  it's  my  nephew. 

Marechal.    Gerard? 

GiBOYER.    Yes. 

Marechal.    But  he  found  it  unanswerable  ? 

GiBOYER.  He  thought  over  it  since  that,  and 
demolished  it  for  me  piece  by  piece.  Shall  I  confess 
it  to  you  ?  He  changed  my  opinion  so  totally  that  I 
abandon  the  party  and  to-morrow  I  shall  send  in  my 
resignation  as  chief-editor. 

Marechal.  Eeally.  Maximilien  converted  you  as 
completely  as  that?  Then  he  would  be  able  to  write 
me  a  speech — 

GiBOYER.     [Kissing  Ms  fingers.]     Oh,  a  gem! 

Marechal.    And  he  could  do  it  in  a  night. 

GiBOYER.    Easily. 

Marechal.  And  I  would  be  able  to  read  it 
to-morrow? 

GiBOYER.  "What  a  surprise  that  would  be  for  those 
gentlemen. 

Marechal.    Can  your  nephew  hold  his  tongue? 

GiBOYER.    Like  myself. 

Marechal.  Let  him  say  nothing  about  it  I 
Neither  to  my  wife  nor  to  my  daughter,  nor  to 
anyone!  And  let  him  bring  me  his  manuscript 
to-morrow  morning. 

GiBOYER.    Agreed. 

Marechal.  What  a  revenge.  [He  goes  hack  to 
the  parlor.] 

GiBOYER.  Here  is  a  recruit  of  which  democracy 
will  not  be  proud — but  before  everything  else,  I 
must  try  to  secure  Maximilien 's  happiness. 
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Maximilien.  [Coming  out  of  the  parlor.]  Are 
you  coming? 

GiBOYEE.    You  look  as  if  you  were  intoxicated. 

Maximilien.    I  am. 

GiBOYEE.  To  sober  you  up,  you  are  going  to  spend 
the  night  in  writing  the  refutation  of  MarechaPs 
speech, — I'll  give  you  the  beginning. 

Maximilien.    Why  should  I? 

GiBOYEE.  I  have  a  deputy  who  lacks  only  the 
power  of  speech. 

Maximilien.  I  won't  be  the  one  to  give  it  to  him. 
What  do  I  care  about  politics  now? 

GiBOYEE.  Don't  you  hate  those  opinions  before 
which  merit  and  honor  are  an  insufficient  dowry? 

Maximilien.    Yes,  I  do. 

GiBOYEE.  These  opinions  which  part  you  from 
Fernande? 

Maximilien.    I  hate  them. 

GiBOYEE.  Don't  you  feel  rage  rising  in  your  heart 
before  this  stupid  obstacle? 

Maximilien.    Yes. 

GiBOYEE.  Don't  you  feel  like  jumping  on  it  and 
fastening  your  teeth  into  it? 

Maximilien.  You're  right.  Even  if  it  breaks  my 
teeth,  I  shall  clinch  them  on  it!  Let's  utter  the  pro- 
test of  despair,  the  handful  of  dust  of  the  van- 
quished!   Let's  go! 

GiBOYEE.  Go  and  get  your  overcoat.  [Aside.]  I 
never  wear  any — it's  too  warm.    [Exeunt.] 

[CUETAIN.] 


ACTV. 

[Same  scene  as  second  act.    Madame  Marechal  is 

seated  in  the  middle  of  the  stage,  embroidering; 

Fernande  walks  hack  and  forth  silently.] 

Mme.  Maeechal.  You  are  very  nervous, 
Mademoiselle. 

Feknande.    And  you  very  calm,  Madame. 

Mme.  Marechal.  I  have  no  reason  for  not  being 
calm. 

Fernande.  When  my  father  is  perhaps  making 
his  speech  at  this  very  moment. 

Mme.  Marechal.    Oh,  that's  what*s  worrying  you. 

Fernande.  What  else,  Madame?  I  admire  your 
tranquillity. 

Mme.  Marechal.  Your  father  *s  speech  is  mag- 
nificent and  I  am  sure  that  it  will  be  a  triumph. 

Fernande.    I  do  not  ask  that  much. 

Mme.  Marechal.  I  should  say  not;  he  unfurls  a 
flag  which  is  not  yours. 

Fernande.  I  have  no  flag,  Madame ;  I  do  not  dab- 
ble in  politics. 

Mme.  Marechal.  You  astonish  me ;  I  thought  you 
were  a  Eepublican  at  heart. 

Fernande.    Why  so  ! 

Mme.  Marechal.  Their  opinion  does  away  with 
social  distinctions. 

Fernande.    I  do  not  imderstand  you. 

Mme.  Marechal.  You  still  play  the  part  of  an 
artless  child,  after  yesterday's  scandal? 

Fernande.  Scandal?  You  are  the  only  one, 
Madame,  who  puts  such  an  interpretation  upon  a 
simple  action.  I  am  sure  that  all  high-minded  people 
approved  of  what  I  did;   first   of  all,   Monsieur 
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d'Outreville,  who  is  most  interested  in  this  question. 

Mme.  Maeechal.  Do  not  think  you  delighted  him 
by  your  little  manifestation!  I  still  fail  to  under- 
stand why  he  did  not  break  off  the  engagement  at 
once. 

Fernande.  If  I  suspected  him  of  having  thought 
of  it  for  an  instant,  I  would  break  it  off. 

Mme.  Maeechal.     You  are  severe. 

Fernande.  I  will  not  permit  him  to  question  my 
honesty. 

Seevant.    Does  Madame  receive? 

Mme.  Maeechal.    Whom? 

Seevant.    Baroness  Pfeffers. 

Feenande.     [Aside.]    Again? 

Mme.  Maeechal.  Show  her  in.  [Servant  intro- 
duces Baroness,] 

Mme.  Maeechal.  [Showing  the  Baroness  to  a 
seat.]  Do  you  know,  my  dear  Baroness,  that  you 
are  spoiling  us? 

Baroness.  [Who  remains  standing.]  Alas, 
Madame,  I  come  to-day  against  my  wishes,  on  a  mis- 
sion which  will  certainly  surprise  you,  and  which 
should  have  been  M.  d'Auberive's  painful  task  rather 
than  mine. — M.  d'Outreville  judged  otherwise  and 
notwithstanding  the  dislike  I  feel  in  interfering  in 
such  delicate  matters,  I  had  to  yield  to  his  entreaties. 

Mme.  Maeechal.  Does  he  take  back  his  word? 
[To  Fernande.]  What  was  I  telling  you?  That's 
the  result  of  your  eccentricities.  After  yesterday's 
scene,  this  rupture  is  a  disaster  for  you ! 

Baroness.  Do  not  let  us  exaggerate,  Madame; 
Mademoiselle  Fernande 's  situation  remains  blame- 
less. M.  d'Outreville,  like  a  true  gentleman,  did  not 
wish  for  a  rupture  as  long  as  it  might  be  interpreted 
in  a  way  detrimental  to  his  betrothed;  but  M. 
Marechal's  speech  did  away  with  all  his  hesitation. 
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Fernande.    My  father  spoke? 

Baeoness.  Yes,  Mademoiselle. — It  was  on  leaving 
the  chamber  that  M.  d'Outreville  rushed  to  my  house, 
indignant  at  this  unqualified  facing  about. 

Febnande.    What  do  you  mean? 

Baroness.  Well,  how  do  you  want  me  to  call  it? 
I  admit  that  M.  Marechal  might  have  been  hurt,  that 
he  might  have  refused  to  understand  the  superior 
reasons  which  compelled  the  committee  to  choose 
another  orator. 

Mme.  Marechal.  Another  orator? — ^What  do  you 
mean? 

Baroness.  Don't  you  know  that  they  took  the 
speech  away  from  him  to  give  it  to  M.  d'Aigremont? 

Mme.  Marechal.    We'll  be  scoffed  at,  Madame! 

Fernande.  And  yet  you  said  that  my  father 
spoke. 

Baroness.  Alas,  yes !  He  arose  after  M.  d'Aigre- 
mont's  speech,  and  to  the  great  surprise  of  our 
friends,  and  to  their  greater  indignation,  read  a 
furious  reply  to  the  noble  words  that  had  just  been 
heard. 

Mme.  Marechal.  How  horrible!  We'll  be  the 
laughing  stock  of  the  town. 

Baroness.  I  am  afraid  so,  Madame.  M.  d'Outre- 
ville left  the  session,  he  hastened  to  my  house;  you 
know  the  rest. 

Fernande.  Tell  him,  Madame,  that  he  did  not 
need  to  ask  for  his  release ;  my  father  released  him. 

Baroness.  This  answer  is  worthy  of  you.  Madem- 
oiselle. Goodbye,  Madame.  Be  sure  that  I  share  the 
sorrow  which  M.  Marechal 's  conduct  causes  you. 
[Aside.]  Within  a  month  I  shall  wear  azure  with 
three  gold  bezants.    [Enter  Marechal.] 

Fernande.     [Rushing  to  kiss  him.]    Father! 
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[Marechal  gracefully  salutes  the  Baroness,  who 
goes  out  without  looking  at  him.] 

MaeechaLt.  [To  Fernande.]  Why  does  the 
Baroness  assume  this  haughty  air? 

Mme.  Makechal.    How  can  you  ask? 

Mabechal.  Oh,  you  know? — Well  so  much  the 
better. 

Mme.  Mabechal.  Apostate  I  [Fernande  sits  down 
to  her  tapestry.] 

Mabechal.  Easy  there,  Madame  Marechal,'  if 
there  has  been  apostasy  on  my  part,  it  was  when  I 
abandoned  the  principles  of  my  father, — ^not  when  I 
return  to  them.  I  am  a  plebeian,  if  you  didn't  know 
it  before ! 

Mme.  Mabechal.    Ah,  if  I  could  have  suspected ! 

Mabechal.  My  name  is  not  even  a  name,  it's  a 
nickname ;  among  my  ancestors,  there  was  a  marshal, 
not  a  marshal  of  France,  do  you  hear?  A  common 
blacksmith.  Blush  about  it  if  you  want  to;  I  am 
proud  of  it. 

Mme.  Mabechal.  Just  Heavens !  To  what  did  I 
expose  myself,  when  I  committed  a  mesalliance ! 

Mabechal.  Leave  me  alone  with  your  mesalli- 
ance.   You're  no  more  noble  than  I  am. 

Mme.  Mabechal.     Sir! 

Mabechal.  Your  name  was  Eobillard,  and  your 
great-grandfather  was — 

Mme.  Mabechal.    Do,  at  least,  respect  my  family. 

Mabechal.  It  is  not  respectable. — ^I  esteem  you 
none  the  less  for  that ;  I  have  no  prejudices.  I  scorn 
nobility;  the  only  distinction  that  I  admit  between 
men,  is  wealth. 

Mme.  Mabechal.  If  you  scorn  nobility,  it  pays 
you  back.  Count  d'Outreville  has  already  sent  word 
to  us,  through  the  Baroness,  that  he  would  not  marry 
the  daughter  of  a  demagogue. 
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Marechal.  Really!  He  will  no  longer  honor  me 
by  pocketing  my  coin?  M.  Shortcash  dismisses  me? 
He  dismisses  the  thought  of  an  alliance  with  me? 
What  a  coincidence !    I  was  going  to  dismiss  him. 

Mme.  Marechal.  Why,  your  language  becomes 
lower  with  your  sentiments;  you  are  becoming 
common. 

Marechal.  I  speak  as  I  please,  as  behooves  a 
free  man. 

Mme.  Marechal.  You  are  a  Revolutionist,  a  can- 
nibal, that's  what  you  are. 

Marechal.  You  make  me  smile.  That  is  all  the 
effect  that  outbursts  of  weakness  produce  upon  real 
strength. 

Mme.  Marechal.    I  leave  the  place  to  you,  sir. 

Marechal.  Go  back  to  your  own  apartments ;  and 
henceforth,  stay  there. 

[Madame  Marechal  leaves  indignantly.] 

Marechal.  [Taking  a  seat  near  Fernande,]  You 
do  not  say  anything,  little  girl?  Do  you  regret 
d  'Outreville  ?    Did  you  love  him  ? 

Fernande.  No,  father;  it  was  a  marriage  of 
convenience. 

Marechal.  He  wasn't  good-looking.  I  don't  know 
how  I  could  ever  have  thought  of  giving  a  handsome 
girl  like  you  to  this  noble  broomstick.  Don't  worry, 
you  will  not  lack  suitors,  with  your  fortune  and  your 
father's  glory. 

Fernande.    So  you  had  a  great  success? 

Marechal.  [Modestly.]  Enormous,  my  child! 
Bigger  than  anything  that  took  place  within  the  last 
ten  years.  Ah,  the  gentlemen  of  the  committee  must 
be  biting  their  fingernails  for  having  taken  their 
speech  away  from  me !  I  smashed  it  to  smithereens ! 
You  will  read  the  paper  to-morrow  morning. — I  hope 
you  are  not  a  legitimist? 
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Feenande.  I  am  nothing;  but  I  was  astonished 
that  you  should  be  one;  for  you  had  no  reasons  for 
being  one. 

Mabechal.  [Rising.]  I  wasn't  at  heart — ^I  had 
foolishly  allowed  myself  to  be  talked  over  by  your 
stepmother  and  the  confounded  Marquis :  I  believed 
in  the  possibility  of  an  alliance  between  the  old  and 
the  new  aristocracy ;  but  the  scales  fell  from  my  eyes. 

Feenande.  [Grasping  his  arm  tenderly.]  How- 
ever this  might  be,  I  am  glad  of  your  success  and 
very  glad  above  all  that  it  is  all  over. 

Mabechal.  Over?  That's  only  the  beginning! 
All  the  orators  of  the  opposite  party  gave  notice  that 
they  would  attack  me  to-morrow;  but  they  do  not 
know  whom  they  have  to  deal  with !  The  day  after 
to-morrow  will  be  my  turn ;  my  friends  are  depend- 
ing on  me :  I  shall  not  fail  them. 

Servant.     [Announcing.]    M.  de  Boyergi. 

Mabechal.  Show  him  in. — ^Leave  us,  Fernande, 
we  have  to  talk.  [He  kisses  her  on  the  forehead,  and 
she  leaves  the  room.]  Well,  my  dear  Boyergi,  you 
are  coming  to  receive  my  thanks ! 

GiBOYEE.     I  bring  you  my  congratulations. 

Mabechal.  And  I  accept  them !  But  a  good  share 
of  them  belong  to  your  nephew,  do  you  hear!  He 
expressed  my  ideas  wonderfully,  much  better  than  I 
could  have  done  myself.    I  admit  that. 

Giboyee.    You  are  too  modest. 

Mabechal.  No,  my  dear  fellow,  I  am  only  just. 
This  young  man  will  rise,  I  tell  you,  and  you  may 
believe  me ;  I  know  what  I  'm  talking  about.  I  wish 
to  attach  him  to  me  and  I'll  take  care  of  his  fortune. 

Giboyee.  I  thank  you  very  much  but  I  have  other 
plans  for  him ;  I  shall  take  him  to  America. 

Mabechal.    You'll  take  him  away? 

Giboyee.    Yes ;  I  have  accepted  the  direction  of  a 
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great  newspaper  in  Philadelphia  and  I  need  Maxi- 
milien's  help. 

Mabechal.  But  hang  it,  I  need  him  too !  I  need 
him  more  than  you.  I  have  a  great  position  to  sus- 
tain, a  great  cause  to  defend. 

GiBOYEE.    You  are  big  enough  to  do  it  alone. 

Mabechal.  I  don't  know!  This  young  man  is 
very  useful  to  me,  I  do  not  deny  that. 

GiBOYEE.    Useful,  yes ;  but  not  indispensable. 

Mabechal.  I  beg  your  pardon.  I  am  accustomed 
to  his  ways  of  working  and  he  is  accustomed  to  mine. 
He  completes  me,  he  is  my  right  hand,  it  is  he  who 
holds  my  pen.  And  besides,  I  am  satisfied  with  his 
style.  I  don't  want  to  change, — and  then  I  love  that 
fellow!  I  wish  to  train  him  myself,  in  my  school. 
Where  will  he  find  a  better  chance  for  training  than 
he  will  find  if  he  stays  with  me? 

GiBOYEB.     That  isn't  the  question. 

Mabechal.  What  is  the  question!  Is  it  a  ques- 
tion of  salary?  Settle  that  yourself.  What  would 
he  earn  in  America?    I'll  give  him  twice  the  amount. 

Giboyeb.    Well — 

Mabechal.  He  wants  his  independence?  He  shall 
have  it !  No  one  will  know  that  he  belongs  to  me — 
I  like  that  just  as  well !  Come,  if  you  have  his  inter- 
est at  heart,  you  must  accept  my  offers.  They  are 
handsome ! 

Giboyeb.  So  handsome  that  I  can  only  excuse  my 
refusal  by  telling  you  the  whole  truth.  I  take  Maxi- 
milien  with  me  more  especially  to  give  him  a  change, 
to  tear  him  away  from  a  hopeless  love. 

Mabechal.  He  is  in  love?  Well,  what  of  it !  We 
have  all  been — and  here  we  are ! 

Giboyeb.  It  4s  not  a  slight  affair,  sir;  it  is  a 
passion. 
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Marechal.  What?  A  young  girl  be  cannot 
marry? 

GiBOYEE.    Exactly. 

Marechal.  The  devil  take  the  young  people! 
[Aside.]  And  my  reply — the  day  after  to-morrow. 
[Aloud.]  When  do  you. leave? 

GiBOYER.    To-morrow  evening. 

Marechal.    Give  me,  at  least,  a  week. 

Geboyer.    Not  one  day;  I  am  expected. 

Marechal.  Hang  it !  Is  there  no  way  to  arrange 
this  marriage? 

Giboyer.  It  is  so  impossible  that  we  do  not  even 
wish  to. 

Marechal.  Has  the  family  such  extraordinary 
pretensions  ?  For  after  all,  your  nephew  is  a  charm- 
ing fellow ;  he  has  a  splendid  future  before  him,  and 
a  very  acceptable  present,  since  I  give  him — yes,  1*11 
pay  him  twenty  thousand  francs.  Confound  it,  that's 
a  splendid  position.    What  do  those  fools  want? 

Giboyer.  If  I  told  you  the  young  lady's  name, 
you  would  not  insist. 

Marechal.    Is  she  then  a  Montmorency? 

Giboyer.  Better  than  that,  sir!  To  cut  it  short, 
it  is  Mademoiselle  Femande. 

Marechal.  My  daughter? — My  secretary  allows 
himself  to  cast  his  eyes  upon  my  daughter? 

Giboyer.    No,  sir,  since  he  is  leaving  for  America. 

Marechal.  A  pleasant  trip  to  him!  She  is  not 
for  him,  my  dear  sir. 

Giboyer.  [Bowing  as  if  to  take  leave.]  1  know 
it.   May  she  be  happy  with  Count  d'Outreville  I 

Marechal.  D'Outreville?  Yes,  indeed!  [Bring- 
ing Gihoyer  hack.]  Another  thing  for  which  I  am 
indebted  to  you!  It's  all  off,  thanks  to  the  attitude 
you  made  me  take. 

Giboyer.     [Aside.]    I  suspected  that  much. 
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Mabechal.  [Walking  bach  and  forth.]  My  poor 
child  I  Her  marriage  was  announced  everywhere! 
The  bridal  gifts  were  bought,  the  banns  published! 
How  shall  I  marry  her  now?  And  all  that  through 
your  fault! 

GiBOYEB.  {Very  coldly.']  You  didn't  care  about 
that  when  I  came. 

Makechal.  Alas,  I  was  depending  upon  my  glory 
to  offset  the  bad  effect  of  it.  My  glory!  Another 
disappointment!  You  deliver  me  helpless  to  the 
enemies  I  have  made !  I  am  the  butt  of  a  powerful 
and  a  revengeful  clique!  Jests  will  pour  upon  my 
silence.  All  that's  left  for  me  to  do  is  to  abandon 
politics  and  go  and  plant  my  cabbages.  The  disaster 
is  complete !  The  father  is  even  more  compromised 
than  the  daughter.    {Sits  down  to  the  right.] 

GiBOYER.  A  rich  heiress  is  never  so  compromised 
that  she  cannot  find  a  husband. 

Marechal.  {Cast  down.]  Yes,  some  penniless 
fop  who  will  take  her  for  her  money  and  make  her 
unhappy. 

GiBOYER.  That's  so,  you  are  right.  I  wasn't 
thinking  of  that.  A  disinterested  young  man  who 
would  marry  her  for  love — that's  hard  to  find.  And 
even  supposing  that  you  should  find  one,  your 
daughter  would  be  out  of  her  troubles,  but  not  you. 

Mabechal.    Of  course,  not. 

GiBOYEE.  Unless  your  son-in-law  were  capable  of 
taking  the  place  of  my  nephew;  and  you  can't  pick 
one  like  that  in  the  street  every  day. 

Mabechal.    I  know  that. 

GiBOYEB.  And  then,  it  is  enough  that  one  man 
should  know  the  secrets  of  your  labor. 

Mabechal.    That's  already  too  much.  A 

GiBOYER.    How  can  we  get  out  of  that  ?  % 

Marechal.     {Striking  his  forehead.]    What  foo' 
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we  are !  That's  perfectly  easy.  [Goes  to  the  chimney 
and  rings.] 

GiBOYER.     [Aside.]     Yes,  with  a  little  help. 

Maeechal..  [Aside,  coming  down  stage.]  It  will 
do  m©  the  greatest  honor.  Besides,  I  cannot  do  other- 
wise. [To  the  servant  who  appears.]  Ask  Madem- 
oiselle to  come  and  speak  to  me. 

GiBOYER.    You  have  an  idea? 

Marechal.  I  never  lack  ideas,  my  dear  fellow, 
what  I  lack  is  style.    I  am  going  to  astonish  you. 

GiBOYER.    What  do  you  intend  doing? 

Marechal.  Don't  guess ;  you'd  never  hit  it.  Men 
who  act  as  they  think  are  rare ;  I  am  such  a  man — I 
am  square ;  what  I  think,  I  say ;  and  what  I  say,  I  do. 

GiBOYER.  [Aside.]  It's  astonishing  how  smart  I 
am,  when  it  is  not  for  myself.  [Enter  Fernande.] 

Marechal.  My  daughter,  let  me  introduce  to  you 
M.  de  Boyergi,  Maximilien's  uncle, — do  you  know 
what  he  has  just  told  me  ?  That  his  nephew  is  leaving 
for  America. 

Fernande.    Leaving?    He  hadn't  told  me. 

GiBOYER.  He  made  up  his  mind  this  morning, 
Mademoiselle. 

Fernande.    Will  he  not  come  to  say  good-bye? 

GiBOYER.  He  has  very  little  time  and  asked  me  to 
present  his  respects. 

Fernande.  He  doesn't  think  we  are  very  friendly 
toward  him  then  ?  Tell  him,  sir,  that  I  would^  have 
been  glad  to  shake  hands  with  him,  and  that  I  wish 
him  all  the  happiness  which  he  deserves. 

Marechal.  No  happiness  for  him !  Do  you  know 
the  reason  for  this  desperate  resolution?  This  gen- 
tleman did  not  wish  to  tell  me,  but  no  one  can  conceal 
anything  from  me.  The  poor  young  man  goes  away 
in  order  to  forget  you. 

Fernande.    Forget    me?      [To    Gihoyer.]    Rest 
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assured,  sir,  that  I  was  not  guilty  of  any  coquetry. 
Chance  alone  brought  about  this  sort  of  intimacy 
which  I  deeply  regret  since  it  caused  M.  Gerard  to 
feel  more  than  friendly  toward  me. 

Mabechal.  That's  all  well  and  good,  but  the  harm 
is  done.  And  it  grieves  me.  I  think  the  world  of 
that  young  man.  He  is  a  fellow  of  the  greatest  merit 
and  he  has  an  elevation  of  sentiment  which  is  very 
rare. 

Fernande.  You  do  not  think  more  of  him  than 
I  do. 

Mabechal.  He  is  poor,  so  much  the  better!  In 
short,  it  rests  with  you  whether  he  become  my  son- 
in-law.  [To  Giho^er.]  You  weren't  expecting  that, 
eh?    [To  Fernande.]    Well,  do  you  accept? 

Feenande.    Yes,  father. 

GiBOYEE.  Ah,  thank  you.  Mademoiselle,  I  shall 
hasten  to — 

Seevant.     [Announcing.]    M.  Gerard. 

GiBOYEB.  Oh,  these  lovers !  He  wanted  to  go  with- 
out seeing  you  again. 

Mabechal.  [In  a  low  voice.]  Hush !  Let  me  man- 
age. [He  sits  down  in  the  armchair,  Fernande  stands 
behind  hi^n.]    Let  him  enter.    [Enter  Maximilien.] 

GiBOYEB.  [To  Maximilien,  who  stops  somewhat 
confused  on  seeing  him.]  Yes,  it's  I. 

Maximilien.  [To  Marechal.]  I  see,  sir,  that  I 
need  no  longer  announce  my  departure  to  you.  I 
come  to  take  leave  of  you — and  of  your  family. 

Mabechal.  My  family  approves  your  resolu- 
tion the  more  that  it  knows  the  real  reason  for  it. 

Maximilien,  [To  Gihoyer.]  What  does  this 
mean? 

Giboyee.     [Joyously.]    I  confessed  everything. 

Maximilien.  By  what  right  did  you  reveal  my 
secret! 
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Maeechal.  It  isn't  his  fault;  I  wormed  it  out  of 
him,  if  I  may  say  so.  So  you  dare  to  love  my 
daughter?    Nothing  bashful  about  you. 

Maximilien.     Sir — 

Maeechal.     [Arising.]     Well — I  give  her  to  you. 

Maximilien.    Sir,  this  jest — 

GiBOYEB.    He  is  not  jesting. 

Maximilien.   What,  notwithstanding  my  poverty? 

Maeechal.    Your  merit  is  a  fortune. 

MAXiMiLiEiir.    Notwithstanding  my  birth? 

GiBOYEB.     [Crushed,  aside.]    I  had  forgotten  that. 

Maeechal.    What's  particular  about  your  birth? 

Maximilien.  Didn't  you  know?  I  bear  only  my 
mother's  name. 

Maeechal.  What?  How's  that?  Father 
unknown!  [To  Giboyer.]  And  you  didn't  tell  me 
anything  about  it? 

GiBOYEB.    Alas,  I  had  forgotten  it. 

Maeechal.  Forgotten  it,  hang  it!  You  should 
have  thought  of  it.  That  is  not  an  immaterial 
detail.  If  I  dare  prejudices,  I  respect  them !  And 
in  the  world's  eyes — 

Giboyee.  In  the  world's  eyes,  my  nephew  is  an 
orphan  and  nobody  will  look  up  his  birth  certificate. 

Maeechal.  Why,  that's  so.  Nobody  will — and 
besides,  it's  an  enormous  advantage  to  marry  an 
orphan.  The  girl  marries  only  her  husband,  not  the 
whole  family. 

MAxiMHiiEN.  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,  my  father 
lives. 

Giboyee.  Never  mind  that !  He  has  no  claim  on 
you  since  he  did  not  recognize  you. 

Maximilien.  If  he  has  no  claim  on  me  before  the 
law,  he  has  in  my  heart.    You  hear. 

Maeechal.  [To  Giboyer.]  Who  is  his  father? 
What's  his  name? 
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MAiiMHiEN.    Giboyer. 

Mabechai..  Giboyer  I  The  anthor  of  the 
biographies,  the  pamphlet  writer? 

GiBOYEB.     [Bowing  his  head.]     Yes. 

Mabechal.  [To  Maximilien.]  But  my  dear 
fellow,  you  owe  nothing  to  such  a  father,  neither 
before  God  nor  before  man.  You  ought  to  be  too 
glad  that  he  did  not  saddle  you  with  his  name. 

ISIaximilien^.  [Warmly.]  That  is  why  he  did  not 
recognize  me,  not  to  avoid  his  duties  as  a  father. 
He  fulfilled  them  all  with  superhuman  abnegation. 
He  sacrificed  his  soul  and  body  for  me.  Let  the 
world  judge  him  as  it  pleases,  I  shall  not  disown 
him. 

Giboyer.  [In  a  tremulous  voice.]  If  he  heard 
you,  he  would  feel  well  rewarded!  But  let  him 
achieve  his  task !  Since  he  devoted  his  life  to  making 
yours  easier,  do  not  cause  him  this  sorrow,  the  only 
one  he  had  not  foreseen,  of  becoming  himself  an 
obstacle  to  your  happiness ;  no  do  not  refuse  him  the 
bitter  joy  of  this  last  sacrifice.  [To  Marechal,  with 
a  firm  voice.]  I  promise  you  in  his  name  that  he 
will  disappear,  he  will  go  far  away. 

Maximiuen.  Where  he  goes,  I  shall  go :  it  is  my 
duty  and  my  pleasure.  I  shall  not  separate  him  from 
the  only  man  who  can  surround  his  old  age  with 
respect,  and  kneel  by  the  side  of  his  deathbed. 

Mabechal.  These  sentiments  do  you  honor;  but 
they  are  absurd,  isn't  that  so,  M.  de  Boyergi? 

Giboyeb.    Yes. 

Mabechal.  You  are  in  tears?  Do  you  think  that 
I  am  not  moved?  I  am!  I  appreciate  the  good  M. 
Giboyer,  and  would  willingly  shake  hands  with  him, 
— out  of  sight,  but  hang  it,  I  can't  make  a  companion 
of  him.   Don't  ask  me  to  do  what's  impossible. 

MaximhiIen.    I  am  not  asking  for  anything,  sir. 
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Maeechal.  [Aside.]  That's  often  the  way  to 
obtain  everything,  I  have  been  there.  [Aloud.]  I 
declare  to  you  that  I  shall  make  no  further  conces- 
sions. Choose  between  your  father,  since  you  have  a 
father,  and — my  daughter. 

Maximilien.    I  haven't  even  the  right  to  hesitate. 

GiBOYER.  I  beseech  you,  do  not  worry  about  him. 
You  do  not  know  these  wild,  self-sufficient  devotions. 
The  sweetest  companion  you  may  give  to  his  old  age 
is  the  thought  that  you  are  happy. 

Maximilien.  The  more  he  would  forgive  my 
ungratefulness,  the  less  I  would  forget  it  myself ! — 
No. 

GiBOYER.    That's  all,  then. 

Marechal.  [Angrily.]  That's  all.  Go  to  America, 
and  much  good  may  it  do  you  I  You  do  not  love  my 
daughter,  that's  all. 

Maximilien.  [Letting  himself  fall  into  the  arm- 
chair with  a  soh.]    I  do  not  love  her ! 

Marechal.  [From  the  threshold.]  Come  Fer- 
nande.  [Fernande,  who  has  followed  the  scene  from 
the  back  of  the  stage,  advances  toward  Maximilien, 
and,  taking  his  head  in  her  hands,  kisses  him  on  the 
forehead.  Then  she  straightens  up  and  looks  at  her 
father.]  Are  you  mad?  A  fine  fix  I  am  in  now !  You 
win,  sir,  you  are  master  of  the  situation;  all  that's 
left  for  you  to  do  is  to  bring  M.  Giboyer  to  my  house 
and  give  him  one  of  my  dressing  gowns. 

Fernande.  [To  Giboyer.]  I  would  be  glad,  sir, 
to  have  you  call  me  daughter. 

Marechal.    What,  it  is  he? 

Fernande.  Hadn't  you  guessed  it?  [She  offers 
both  hands  to  Giboyer,  who  covers  them  with  kisses.] 

Marechal.  But  then,  there  is  nothing  changed  in  a 
situation  that  I  was  accepting  before.  All  I  ask  you 
to  do,  M.  de  Boyergi,  is  not  to  change  it. 
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GiBOYEE.    I  have  no  desire  to. 

Mabechal..  [Aside.]  I  shall  have  two  secretaries 
instead  of  one. 

GiBOYEE.  [Aside.]  Just  the  same,  I  shall  start 
for  America  after  the  marriage. 

Seevant.     [Announcing.]     Marquis  d'Auberive. 

Mabechal.  Come,  Marquis,  and  be  the  first  to 
learn  of  the  marriage  of  your  ward. 

Marquis.  [Looking  at  Gerard  and  Fernande.] 
.With  M.  Gerard?   I  object. 

Maeechal.  Oh,  oh,  you  object!  And  by  what 
right  ?   I  am  my  daughter 's  father.   Am  I  not  ? 

Maequis.  That's  true,  but  do  you  know  who  this 
gentleman  is  ?  j 

Feenande.    I  love  him. 

Maequis.  [Aside.]  That  settles  it.  [Aloud.] 
Zounds!  I  had  grown  accustomed  to  the  idea  that 
you  would  marry  a  relative  of  mine,  my  dear  Fer- 
nande, and  at  my  age  a  man  does  not  change  his 
habits.  Young  man,  you  are  an  orphan — I  have  no 
children.    I  shall  adopt  you. 

Maeechal.    "What 's  that  ? 

GiBOYEE.  I  thank  you  from  the  bottom  of  my 
heart,  Marquis. 

Maximilien.  I  also  thank  you;  but  I  am  not 
accustomed  to  having  many  fathers ;  I  have  found  a 
good  one,  and  I  shall  keep  him. 

Maequis.  Take  care,  this  is  magnanimity  at  the 
expense  of  Fernande. 

Feenande.  That  kind  of  nobility  is  good  enough 
for  me. 

Maequis.  [To  Marechal.]  It  seems  to  me  that 
they  might  ask  you  what  you  think  about  it. 

Maeechal.  That  would  be  proper,  and  I  admit 
that  I  would  be  delighted  if  my  son-in-law — ^why,  no, 
no,  no,  I  am  a  democrat. 
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GiBOYER.     [Aside.]    And  he  believes  it. 
Marquis.    Since  you  have  all  lost  yonr  minds, 
[Aside]  I  shall  adopt  my  grandson. 

[CUETAIN.] 


STEELE  MACKAYE. 

DYNAMIC  ARTIST  OF  THE  AMERICAN  THEATRE. 
AN   OUTLINE   OF   HIS  LIFE-WORK. 

"In  dramatic  art,  there  is  work  to  be 
done  in  this  country,  of  extraordinary 
importance.  The  influence  of  the  art  is 
so  powerful  that  the  use  made  of  it  is  a 
question  of  great  significance  to  the  com- 
munity. My  work  has  really  been  to  try 
to  secure  a  finer  form  of  art,  and  a  bet- 
ter use  of  it,  than  has  been  made 
hitherto. ' ' 

Steele  MacKaye. 

'HEN,  in  1905,  the  flying  machine  of  Pro- 
fessor Langley  rose  in  the  air  above  the 
Potomac    river,    hovered    an    instant 
before  the  breathless  onlookers,  then 
plunged  to  wreckage  and  oblivion  in  the 
river,  the  art  of  aviation  thereby  did  not 
suffer  failure,  though  the  life-labor  and  the  life  of 
one  boldly  pioneering  inventor  were  crushed  by  the 
tragic  catastrophe. 

When,  in  1893,  the  vast  dome  and  proscenium  arch 
of  the  Spectatorium  rose  above  Lake  Michigan  by 
the  World  *s  Fair  Grounds  at  Chicago,  towered  there 
with  brief  prophecy  in  the  light  of  a  few  sunrises, 
then — ruthlessly  destroyed — ^vanished  in  wreckage 
of  steel  and  concrete  beside  the  lake,  the  art  of  the 
theatre  thereby  did  not  suffer  defeat,  though  one 
nobly  pioneering  experiment  in  that  art,  and  the 
genius  of  its  dauntless  creator,  ceased  with  the  life- 
work  of  Steele  MacKaye. 

The  constructive  experimenters  in  the  art  of  avia- 
tion have  already  their  historians ;  a  collaboration  of 
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inventors  has  wrested  victory  from  the  defeat  of  indi- 
viduals. Visions  once  scoffed,  toil  once  hampered 
and  derided,  fervor  once  misnamed  fanaticism,  have 
in  that  art  received  their  just  valuation  and  acclaim. 
Men  fly ;  the  public,  that  honors  ever  the  actual  never 
the  potential,  is  no  longer  asked  to  imagine ;  it  sees. 
The  triumph  of  the  Wright  ferothers  is  the  result  of 
courageous  and  patient  pioneering  through  centuries. 

In  this  respect,  the  art  of  the  theatre  is  otherwise. 
Particularly  in  America — our  present  concern — it 
has  had  seldom  opportunity  to  profit  by  the  collabo- 
ration of  its  creative  artists.  The  life  labors  of  such, 
often  unrecorded,  vaguely  understood,  or  forgotten, 
have  never  builded  one  upon  another  a  progressive 
tradition  for  the  triumph  of  a  creative  ideal.  Con- 
sistently, its  artist  experimenters  themselves  have 
been  traduced  from  serving  such  an  ideal  by  the 
necessity  of  working  as  showmen  in  a  show  business, 
to  which  ignorant,  or  fraudful  artifice  is  as  lucrative 
as  art:  a  "Darius  Green  with  his  flying  machine," 
an  amusement  exhibit  as  honored  and  more  profitable 
than  an  experiment  of  a  Langley  in  the  art  involved. 
Thus  in  the  theatre  technical  science  has  been  forced 
to  grow  in  the  light  of  the  box-ofl5ce,  beauty — ^in  the 
shadow  of  Barnum. 

It  is  a  natural  consequence  that,  as  yet,  there  has 
been  written  no  history  of  the  theatre  in  America, 
seeking  critically  to  assay  the  creative  elements, 
growth,  tendencies,  impediments  of  the  theatre's  art; 
for  the  real  vitality  of  that  art  is  to  be  found  in  crea- 
tive experiments — ^many  abortive,  few  brought  to 
fruition  and  fewer  recognized — ^which  have  left  scant 
record  of  themselves  for  the  historian. 

Yet  the  experiment  of  genius  is  the  very  soul  of 
all  art,  and  the  only  basis  of  a  progressive  tradition : 
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its  recognition  and  encouragement  are  criteria  of 
civilization. 

Fortunately  ia  America  this  truth  for  the  theatre 
is  becoming,  though  slowly,  a  motive  for  action: 
though  still  looming  vast,  the  shadow  of  Barnum  is 
lessening.  That  this  is  so  is  due,  in  large  measure, 
to  the  pioneering  of  a  few  prophetic  workers  for  the 
theatre,  among  whom  Steele  MacKaye  stands  emi- 
nent. 

In  accepting  the  invitation  of  The  Drama  to  outline 
the  main  facts  and  significances  of  my  father's  life- 
work,  I  feel  inadequate  to  do  so  with  the  dispassion- 
ate thoroughness  required  of  a  full  and  careful  crit- 
ical estimate,  such  as  the  subject  deserves.  By  neces- 
sity, this  article  is  not  such  a  critique:  it  is  a  brief 
memoir.  It  is  the  first  published  record  of  my  fath- 
er's work  since  his  death,  and  it  is  the  only  general 
survey  of  his  life-work  ever  written.  It  has  had, 
however,  to  be  written  in  haste,  from  material  mea- 
gre and  chaotic,  by  one  who  is  not  himself  an  his- 
torical critic  of  the  theatre,  but  a  worker  in  it  to-day. 

The  facts  and  dates  it  records  are,  I  believe,  cor- 
rect and  mostly  verifiable.  My  chief  authorities  are 
manuscripts  and  letters  of  and  to  Steele  MacKaye; 
records  in  the  contemporaneous  press ;  and  the  writ- 
ten statements  of  his  friends,  chiefly  in  letters  to  me. 

The  deductions  from  these  facts  are  also  of  three 
sources:  estimates  of  leaders  in  the  theatre  and  in 
literature;  estimates  of  the  press;  estimates  of  my 
own.  Of  the  first,  there  is  much  material,  favorably 
significant,  which  space  has  not  permitted  me  to  in- 
clude. From  press  criticisms,  I  have  tried  to  select 
a  just  mean  between  encomium  and  invective.  In  my 
own  estimates,  I  have  not  sought  to  conceal,  or  to 
put  aside,  the  grateful  enthusiasm  I  feel,  as  a  son 
and  comrade  of  Steele  MacKaye,  for  those  examples 
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of  untiring  devotion  to  the  theatre  and  of  construct- 
ive achievement  in  its  art,  by  which  his  life  has  been 
an  inspiration  to  my  own,  to  follow — ^however  halt- 
ingly, and  through  different  means — the  trail  of  his 
large  leadership. 

Where  truth  and  justice  are  objects,  the  record  of 
an  enthusiasm  has  perhaps  its  value,  if  only  to 
quicken  the  record  of  dispassionate  criticism,  whicn, 
in  this  case,  has  not  yet  been  written.  In  responsi- 
bility to  his  memory,  I  beg  the  reader  of  this  article 
to  let  its  deficiencies  rest  on  my  own  head,  not  on  my 
father's. 

In  it,  I  shall  have  no  space  to  touch  upon  one  im- 
portant side  of  his  personality — ^liis  social  side :  his 
friendships  with  other  leaders,  such  as  Joseph  Jef- 
ferson, Lester  Wallack,  Henry  Watterson,  his  light- 
hearted  fellowships,  his  impromptu  eloquence,  or  his 
club  activities — at  the  Lambs,  of  which  he  was  a  vice- 
president,  and  at  the  Lotus. 

I  shall  give  an  outline  only  of  the  facts  of  his  pro- 
fessional life,  and  from  that  shall  seek  to  give  a  clear 
impression  of  his  djniamic  personality  as  it  influ- 
enced the  theatre  in  his  many  special  activities.  In 
particular,  I  shall  emphasize  his  culminating  experi- 
ment— an  experiment  which,  if  granted  fruition, 
might  have  laid  the  beginnings  in  America  of  an  art 
related  and  comparable,  on  the  one  hand,  to  that  of 
Wagner,  on  another,  to  the  unrevived  spectacles  of 
the  days  of  Inigo  Jones. 

With  that  experiment,  my  father's  work  and  life 
came  to  abrupt  end,  in  mid-career  of  his  talents ;  yet 
this  record  would  be  wrong  indeed  if  it  should  give 
to  his  life-work  an  impression  of  failure.  In  real 
achievement,  it  was  nobly  memorable,  in  personal 
influence  brilliant  and  commanding.  I  cannot,  how- 
ever, evade  its  truth  of  tragedy,  which  throughout 
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life  his  magnetic  being  seemed  to  attract  as  the  light- 
ning, and  in  death  drew  about  him  in  culminating 
storm. 

In  examining  now  the  tangled  record  of  his  many 
activities,  it  has  grown  clear  to  me  why  this  was  so. 
In  his  special  field,  Steele  MacKaye  startled  and 
illumined  his  own  time ;  he  was  himself  the  lightning. 
He  was  in  his  day  a  pioneer  of  art,  the  most  richly 
gifted  in  the  American  theatre.  When  our  theatrical 
history  comes  critically  to  be  written,  this  truth,  I 
believe,  will  be  manifest,  and  the  prophetic  import 
of  his  astonishing  career  tardily  acknowledged. 

Early  dedicated  to  art  and  the  culture  of  idealism, 
when  he  entered  suddenly,  in  1871,  the  world  of  the 
theatre,  he  found  it  Bohemian,  crude,  commercial, 
unorganized,  and — except  for  the  art  of  acting,  then 
brilliantly  exemplified  by  such  men  as  Booth,  Wal- 
lack,  Gilbert,  Boucicault — strangely  unrelated  to  the 
large  traditions  of  art,  or  to  civic  life. 

In  civic  enthusiasm,  nurtured  in  Anti-Slavery  and 
personal  touch  with  its  great  leaders ;  in  art,  a  pupil 
of  Hunt,  Inness,  Couture,  Gerome,  student  of  the 
Beaux  Arts,  disciple  of  Delsarte,  RachePs  teacher  of 
action  in  Paris,  he  entered  the  theatrical  arena  in 
New  York  equipped,  like  none  other  before  him,  with 
motives  for  fighting  the  fight  of  art  and  social  ethics 
in  the  theatre,  and  he  brought  to  his  chosen  battle 
unflagging  will,  aesthetic  training,  personal  charm, 
scintillant  intellect,  aspiration,  persuasion,  invention, 
a  lovable  personality  and  the  inborn  love  of  fair 
fighting.  It  is  not  surprising  that  he  astonished, 
charmed,  challenged,  mystified,  attached,  antagonized 
his  contemporaries.  It  is  not  surprising  that  he  en- 
countered a  constructive  task,  in  artistic  experiment 
and  public  enlightenment,  insuperable  to  attack 
almost  single-handed,  nor  that  his  versatile  genius 
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attacked  it  from  so  many  sides — as  actor,  dramatist, 
stage  director,  mechanical  inventor,  teacher,  lecturer, 
aesthetic  philosopher,  manager,  organizer — during 
more  than  twenty  years,  under  fire  of  both  personal 
abuse  and  affectionate  public  acclaim.  And  on  all 
these  sides,  except  one,  he  was  splendidly  equipped. 
That  one  was  commercial  instinct.  As  a  business 
man,  as  a  manager,  his  powers  were  unconcentrated, 
unconstructive.  For  theatrical  speculation  in  itself 
he  had  no  real  interest.  This  he  acknowledged.  Nor 
was  this  strange;  for  the  cause  he  championed  at 
heart  was  in  many  ways  opposed  to  it. 

A  recent  article  in  The  New  York  Sun  (May  28, 
1911)  has  tersely  expressed  some  significances  of 
this  fact : 

"Steele  MacKaye,"  it  says,  "was  more  successful  as  an 
author  than  as  a  manager.  Superstitious  persons  may  be  un- 
easy at  the  fact  that  from  the  failure  of  this  dramatist  as  man- 
ager there  began  the  present  dynasty  of  theatrical  magnates, 
who  are  as  remote  as  they  well  could  be  from  the  dramatist, 
or  for  that  matter  from  the  actor,  as  manager. 

Out  of  MacKaye's  little  theatre,  the  Madison  Square,  which 
had  started  so  prosperously  with  his  *Hazel  Kirke,'  there  came 
Daniel  Frohman  and  David  Belasco,  who  went  to  the  Lyceum 
— MacKaye's  second  theatre — taking  along  with  them  William 
de  Mille,  who  had  been  a  play-reader  at  the  Madison  Square. 
From  this  union  came  'The  Wife'  and  *The  Charity  Ball,'  and 
the  rise  of  the  Belasco-De  Mille  dramas,  that  brought  fame  to 
the  Lyceum  theatre.  Marc  Klaw  summoned  from  Cleveland 
as  his  partner  A.  L.  Erlanger.  Charles  Frohman,  who  had 
been  brought  to  the  theatre  by  his  brother  Daniel,  whom 
MacKaye  brought  from  the  west,  was  another  member  of  the 
group  destined  some  day  to  play  an  important  role  in  the 
theatrical  history  of  the  country.  If  Steele  MacKaye  as  man^ 
ager  had  been  as  capable  as  he  was  in  the  role  of  dramatist, 
there  might  have  been  written  quite  a  different  history  of 
theatricals  in  this  country  for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century." 

If  Steele  MacKaye,  however,  had  been  the  astute 
business  man  required  to  organize  theatrical  specu- 
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lation,  his  life-work  could  hardly  have  exerted  its 
peculiar  form  of  renovating  influence.  His  very  re- 
bellions were — and  remain — a  leaven  of  aspiration 
in  an  institution  shackled  by  commercial  expediency. 
As  a  worker  in  the  theatre,  it  is  my  privilege  con- 
stantly to  meet  large  numbers,  high  and  low  in  its 
ranks,  who  acknowledge  enthusiastically  my  father  ^s 
beneficent  influence  upon  their  lives  and  art.  This 
still  living  influence  of  his  personality  upon  the- 
atrical workers,  and  the  multiform  effects  of  that 
upon  our  theatre  itself,  and  upon  institutions  related 
to  it,  are  my  father's  only  but  impressive  monument. 

OUTLINE  OP  EARLY  LIPE 

James  Steele  MacKaye  was  born  June  6,  1842,  at 
*  *  the  Castle, ' '  Fort  Porter,  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  He  was 
of  Scotch  descent.  His  father.  Colonel  James  Mor- 
rison MacKaye,  a  lawyer  and  business  organizer,  of 
considerable  wealth,  was  an  ardent  worker  for  Anti- 
Slavery — a  personal  friend  of  Garrison,  Emerson, 
Webster,  Clay  and  Lincoln.  At  the  age  of  fourteen, 
Steele  MacKaye  ran  away  from  school,  studied  art 
under  William  Hunt  at  Newport  (1858-59)  at  Paris, 
in  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts,  and  later  under 
Gerome,  Troyon,  Couture,  and  Rousseau.  Returning 
to  enlist  in  the  civil  war,  he  served  eighteen  months, 
chiefly  in  the  Seventh  Regiment  and  in  Colonel 
Burney's  regiment,  being  Major  in  the  latter.  Retir- 
ing because  of  rheumatic  fever,  on  recovery  he 
first  acted  in  New  York,  as  a  super,  at  the 
Old  Bowery  and  Olympic  theatres.  Going  to 
Paris,  as  expert  buyer  of  paintings  for  Ameri- 
can bankers,  he  became  interested  in  photo- 
sculpture  and,  returning,  introduced  it  in  America. 
Again  in  Paris  in  1869,  he  met  Frangois  Delsarte, 
RachePs  teacher,  and  was  soon  engaged  in  teaching 
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expression  in  Delsarte's  classes  as  the  assistant 
and  foremost  pupil  of  the  master.  Interrupted 
(1870)  by  the  siege  of  Paris — in  which  his  studio  and 
early  landscape  paintings  were  destroyed — ^he  re- 
turned to  America  and  lectured  (1871)  at  Boston, 
Cambridge  and  New  York,  on  the  principles  of  Del- 
sarte,  sending  the  money  earned  thereby  abroad  to 
Delsarte,  who  was  financially  ruined  by  the  Franco- 
Prussian  war.  Further  to  illustrate  these  principles, 
he  acted  (January,  1872)  at  the  St.  James  Theatre, 
New  York,  **Monaldi,'*  with  his  pupil,  Miss  Gris- 
wold.  After  that,  he  went  again  to  Paris,  there 
(1872-73)  studying  and  acting  in  French  at  the  Con- 
servatoire, under  Regnier,  from  whom  he  went  to 
England  with  personal  letters  to  Charles  Reade, 
Wilkie  Collins  and  others  in  London,  where  he  re- 
newed his  acting  career  in  English  as  Hamlet,  under 
management  of  Tom  Taylor,  the  dramatist. 

LITE  INFLUENCES 

"How  well  I  remember,*'  wrote  Professor  William 
James,  his  boyhood  friend,  in  a  letter  to  me,  "your 
father,  at  about  his  twentieth  year :  effervescing  with 
inco-ordinated  romantic  ideas  of  every  description!'* 

Those  romantic  ideas,  a  heritage  from  New  Eng- 
land Transcendental  thinkers,  friends  and  associates 
of  his  father  (who  himself,  however,  was  among  the 
first  Unitarians,  and  partisan  to  Channing),  con- 
tinued to  "effervesce"  in  him  through  life,  but  with 
progressive  co-ordination  and  practical  focus.  In- 
creasingly, the  poet  and  mystic  in  him  sought  ana- 
lytic and  executive  means  of  expression:  in  his 
nature,  Emerson  strangly  consorted  with  Edison, 
Delsarte  with  Herbert  Spencer,  Poe  with  Garrison. 

These  spirits  of  science  and  prophecy  were  new 
and  astonishing  to  the  theatrical  world  of  New  York, 
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and  when  he  first  appeared,  their  militant  disciple, 
on  the  stage  of  the  little  St.  James  Theatre,  January 
8,  1872,  it  was  the  first  appearance  in  the  American 
theatre  of  a  fusion  of  forces,  whose  end  is  not  yet. 

INITIAL  EXPERIMENT  AND  TRIUMPH 

His  appearance  in  New  York  had  been  heralded 
for  nearly  a  year  by  the  brilliant  triumph  of  his  first 
lecture  on  the  principles  of  Delsarte  in  Boston, 
March  21,  1871,  repeated  shortly  after  at  Harvard 
College  and  in  New  York.  This  lecture  had  been 
delivered  by  the  request  and  under  the  auspices  of 
two  notable  committees  in  both  cities :  in  Boston,  in- 
cluding the  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  the  Mayor 
of  Boston,  Louis  Agassiz,  William  E.  Alger,  Lewis 
B.  Monroe,  J.  T.  Trowbridge,  Henry  W.  Longfellow, 
J.  T.  Fields,  John  K.  Paine;  in  New  York,  Edwin 
Booth,  John  Brougham,  Lawrence  Barrett,  H.  W. 
Bellows,  D.D.,  J.  Q.  A.  Ward,  William  C.  Bryant, 
Henry  Ward  Beecher,  John  Gilbert,  Lester  Wallack, 
Peter  Cooper.  Thus  for  the  first  time  in  our  country 
leaders  of  literature,  art  and  the  state  united  in 
active  concern  for  dramatic  art. 

The  accounts  in  the  Boston  press  of  this  first  lec- 
ture— ^his  first  public  appearance  in  America — give  a 
remarkable  impression  of  his  expressive  personality 
and  its  trained  powers : 

Boston  Transcript,  March  22ncl,  1871:  "Mr.  MacKaye's 
lecture  last  evening  was  in  every  respect  a  brilliant  triumph. 
In  spite  of  the  severe  storm,  an  audience  composed  of  our  most 
cultivated  citizens  filled  the  hall.  The  neatness  and  accuracy 
of  Mr.  MacKaye's  statements,  the  grace  and  ease  of  his  bear- 
ing, the  exquisite  beauty  and  fitness  of  his  gesticulation — in 
which  justness,  modesty  and  force  were  equally  combined — the 
marvelous  vividness  and  rapidity  of  his  facial  changes,  made 
his  auditors  express  their  approval  and  delight  in  constant  ap- 
plause.   We  do  not  believe  that  a  lecture  on  the  scientific  basis 
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of  the  dramatic  art,  so  rich  and  valuable  in  the  fruits  of  the 
ripest  study  and  skill  as  this  one,  has  ever  before  been  deliv- 
ered." 

Boston  Advertiser,  March  24th,  1871 :  "A  large  audience  of 
uncommon  intelligence  was  present,  largely  made  up  of  clergy- 
men, lawyers,  teachers,  actors  and  persons  distinguished  for 
their  cultivation  and  attainments.  The  impression  made  by 
Mr.  MacKaye  was  at  once  highly  favorable.  In  person  he  is 
tall  and  slender,  but  lithe  and  well  proportioned.  His  face,  set 
off  by  thick  dark  hair,  is  distinguished  by  an  earnestness, 
thoughtfulness  and  purity  of  expression  which  arrests  atten- 
tion and  commands  sympathy.  His  voice  is  naturally  deep 
and,  as  was  inevitable  from  his  training,  it  has  become  ex- 
ceedingly resonant,  sweet  and  flexible. 

"Mr.  MacKaye  gave  his  hearers  a  taste  of  his  quality  by  re- 
citing Hamlet's  soliloquy,  'To  be,  or  not  to  be,'  a  passage  from 
a  French  translation  of  'Iphigenia  in  Tauris,'  and  a  humorous 
lecture  in  Gallic-English  by  a  Frenchman  on  Shakspere. 
The  delivery  of  the  second  of  these — a  monologue  of  the  re- 
morse and  terror  of  the  King  of  Thoas — was  a  masterpiece  of 
the  strongest,  most  intense  and  most  terrible  forms  of  dramatic 
art;  and  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  Mr.  MacKaye's  pronuncia- 
tion of  French  seemed  faultless  in  every  particular. 

"As  a  grand  summarizing,  Mr.  MacKaye  showed  a  number 
of  'chromatic  scales'  or  'gamuts'  of  facial  expression,  as  he 
called  them,  which  were  so  astonishing  and  impressive  as  to 
beggar  all  description.  In  exhibiting  these  gamuts,  he  stood 
before  his  spectators  perfectly  motionless,  except  in  his 
countenance,  and,  starting  from  the  normal  expression,  would 
make  his  face  pass  very  slowly  through  a  dozen  grades  of  emo- 
tion to  some  predetermined  phase,  and  thence  he  would  de- 
scend, reversing  the  previous  steps,  to  perfect  repose.  Thus,  in 
one  instance,  he  showed  a  chromatic  state  of  feeling  running 
through  satisfaction,  pleasure,  tenderness  and  love  to  adora- 
tion, and,  having  retraced  his  steps,  descended  facially  through 
dislike,  disgust,  envy  and  hate  to  fury.  Again  he  exhibited, 
with  ludicrous  but  edifying  vividness,  the  transitions  from 
repose  through  jollity,  silliness  and  prostration,  to  utter 
drunkenness;  and  made  a  most  astonishing  but  painful  spec- 
tacle of  his  fine  face  passing  through  all  the  grades  of  mental 
disturbance  to  insanity,  and  down  all  the  stairs  of  mental 
weakness  to  utter  idiocy.  It  would  be  hard  to  overestimate 
either  the  effort  demanded  for  the  performance  of  this  exer- 
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cise  or  that  by  which  the  necessary  skill  was  originally  at- 
tained. The  impression  produced  upon  the  audience  was  at 
once  very  lively  and  very  profound/' 

First  delivered  in  the  hall  of  the  St.  James  Hotel, 
Boston,  this  lecture  was  repeated,  with  another,  be- 
fore great  audiences,  in  April,  at  the  Tremont 
Temple. 

MacKaye's  lecture  was  followed  by  a  pamphlet 
from  his  pen  voicing,  also  for  the  first  time  in 
America,  **A  Plea  for  a  Free  School  of  Dramatic 
Art,"  which  concludes  with  the  following  challenge 
from  this  quixotic  young  man  of  twenty-nine : 

"As  has  already  been  announced,  this  theatre  [the  St. 
James]  will  be  a  school  for  the  player  and  the  public,  having 
no  less  a  purpose  than  the  elevation  of  both.  If  dramatic  art 
retains  any  of  the  potency  which  the  pulpit  and  the  press  have 
always  urged  in  its  behalf,  then  this  experiment  becomes  one 
of  social  no  less  than  esthetic  importance. 

"It  now  remains  to  be  seen  if  the  intelligent  and  scrupulous 
community  will  regard  an  effort  to  remedy  the  defects  of  the 
drama  with  favor." 

In  this  quotation,  I  have  underlined  three  words, 
because  they  emphasize,  at  this  start  in  his  career, 
three  motives  to  which  he  dedicated  his  life-work: 
art 's  social  service  to  the  community,  esthetic  train- 
ing of  artists,  and  the  right  of  creative  experiment 
for  leaders  in  art. 

How  emphatically  an  "intelligent  and  scrupulous" 
portion  of  the  community  approved  these  his  first 
efforts  is  evident  from  the  following  excerpt  of  a 
letter  to  him  from  James  Freeman  Clarke,  prophetic 
in  many  of  its  applications  to  my  father's  whole  life : 

"I  hear  you  are  commencing  your  good  experiment  in  New 
York.  It  is  one  for  the  success  of  which  all  who  desire  the 
progress  of  civilization  and  good  culture  will  certainly  pray. 
But  you  must  not  expect  any  more  immediate  satisfaction. 
There  are  too  many  difficulties   to  be   overcome,  too  many 
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doubters  who  will  continue  to  discourage  you  till  you  succeed, 
and  then  say  that  they  always  thought  you  were  right.  There- 
fore I  have  no  great  expectations  of  your  accomplishing  much 
the  first  season.  But  you  will  show  what  your  plans  are,  you 
will  interest  the  best  sort  of  people  in  them.  You  will  see 
more  clearly  yourself  what  you  wish  to  do,  and  how  you  can 
do  it.  Meantime,  the  only  thing  I  fear  is  that  you  may  over- 
work yourself  and  exhaust  your  physical  resources.  I  have 
seen  so  many  glorious  mornings,  which  flattered  the  mountain 
tops  with  their  fair  light,  permit  the  ugly  rack  to  hide  their 
celestial  face — all  in  consequence  of  overwork  and  over-anxiety 
— that  I  cannot  bear  to  see  the  same  thing  happen  again.  I 
write,  at  this  time,  chiefly  to  assure  you  of  my  sympathy  in 
your  undertakings." 

It  was  a  bold  manifesto  which  the  youthful  "re- 
former" had  made,  and  he  received  in  response  pre- 
ludes of  gunpowder  and  bouquets.  The  bouquets, 
however,  soon  buried  the  gunpowder.  All  but  finan- 
cially [ !] ,  his  experiment  was  a  triumph.  Nym  Crin- 
kle, the  dramatic  critic,  thus  records  it  in  The  Nem 
York  World  (February  18, 1872) : 

'T  gladly  chronicle  the  success  which  has  attended  Mr. 
MacKaye's  dramatic  venture.  In  the  light  of  his  success,  we 
shall  perhaps  be  able  to  see  more  clearly  what  this  young  artist 
has  accomplished. 

"Without  professional  sympathy  or  support  of  any  kind,  Mr. 
MacKaye  has  planned,  and  carried  in  to  successful  execution, 
a  trial  season  of  three  months.  During  this  time,  he  has  in 
his  own  person  united  the  varied  and  conflicting  duties  of 
manager,  agent,  capitalist,  actor,  author  and  tutor.  Notwith- 
standing this  herculean  burden,  he  has  fought  his  way  to 
recognition  even  from  those  who  were  at  first  his  most  bitter 
opponents." 

And  William  Winter  thus,  in  the  Tribune  (Jan- 
uary 9, 1872) ; 

"'1  have  said  nothing  but  what  I  protest  intendment  of 
doing/  says  Eoderigo  in  the  play,  and  therefore  received  well 
merited  recognition  for  being  in  earnest.    Mr.  James  Steele 
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MacKaye,  appearing  at  the  St,  James  Theatre  for  the  first 
time  on  the  American  stage,  has  fully  established  his  claim/' 

VAEIED  ACTIVITIES  IN  AET 

Thus,  at  the  age  of  twenty-nine,  Steele  MacKaye 
had  won  recognition  by  vindicating  a  hazardous  ex- 
periment of  his  genius.  Under  the  strain,  his  health 
and  finances  gave  way,  and  he  sailed,  very  ill,  for 
Europe. 

In  1894,  at  the  age  of  fifty-one,  he  vindicated  an- 
other far  vaster  experiment,  hazardous  and  tragic 
in  outcome.    Under  that  strain  he  died. 

In  that  interval  of  twenty-two  years,  his  life  was 
crowded  with  more  brilliant  experiments,  more  splen- 
did personal  successes,  more  disastrous  financial  de- 
feats than  his  first.  To  chronicle  these  adequately 
in  the  space  of  this  article  is  impossible.  The  story, 
could  it  be  told  with  the  color  and  vividness  of  the 
facts,  would  read  like  some  fervid  tale  of  Poe,  with 
whose  nature  and  physiognomy  his  own  had  many 
striking  resemblances.  Not  to  mention  his  outside 
activities,  in  landscape  and  animal  painting,  sculp- 
ture, photo  sculpture,  etc.,  his  varied  work  in  the 
theatre  itself  is  difficult  to  pigeonhole,  and  this  has 
led  to  its  being  so  scantily  recorded.  His  profes- 
sional activities  may,  however,  be  reviewed  under 
certain  general  heads,  and  of  these  I  will  touch  upon 
his  work  in  six :  as  teacher,  organizer,  actor,  drama- 
tist, inventor,  director.  His  work  as  manager  will 
be  treated  under  that  of  organizer. 

AS  TEACHEE 

"If  public  schools  are  a  benefaction,  if  medical  schools, 
divinity  schools,  schools  of  music,  are  essential  to  the  progress 
of  mankind,  then  dramatic  schools  should  have  been  estab- 
lished long  ago,  because  there  is  no  one  factor  in  civilization 
that  wields  a  more  povrerful  influence  than  the  art  of  the 
theatre.^' 
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"But  suppose  any  one  should  appear  willing  to  devote  a  for- 
tune to  the  establishment  of  a  Dramatic  School,  would  he  not 
find  it  very  difficult  practically  to  realize  his  desires  ?'* 

"Yes.  Why?  Because  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to 
secure  a  corps  of  professors  competent  to  teach  in  such  a 
school.  If  men  like  Edwin  Booth,  William  Warren,  Lester 
Wallack,  Joseph  Jefferson  and  Dion  Boucicault  could  be 
brought  together,  each  contributing  his  experience  to  educa- 
tion for  the  stage,  in  less  than  ten  years  we  should  probably 
have  in  this  country  the  finest  corps  of  artists  in  the  world." 

FROM  AN  INTEEVTEW  WITH  STEELE  MACKAYE,  IN   1883. 

As  teacher,  his  work  falls  under  two  heads:  in- 
struction of  private  pupils;  instruction  in  organ- 
ized schools  of  acting  and  expression  in  art. 

In  the  former  it  comprised  the  teaching,  first,  of 
jEsthetic  Philosophy,  being  his  own  system  of  philo- 
sophical deductions  from  the  teachings  of  Delsarte, 
the  Transcendentalists  and  the  Evolutionists  of 
physical  science;  second,  Esthetic  Gymnastics, 
evolved  and  invented  from  his  work  with  Delsarte ; 
third,  the  Principles  of  Stage  Business,  deduced 
from  the  second  in  relation  to  his  own  practical 
experience  in  the  theatre. 

In  the  schools  organized  by  him,  it  comprised  the 
second  and  third  above  named,  together  with  re- 
hearsals in  the  professional  theatre. 

Intermittently,  during  two  decades,  from  all  parts 
of  the  United  States,  private  pupils  came  to  him 
for  instruction.  Through  these,  the  seeds  of  his 
artistic  sowing  have  borne  various  fruit  in  various 
fields:  in  the  church,  through  the  Rev.  Wil- 
liam R.  Alger,  of  Boston;  in  the  organized 
teaching  of  expression.  Prof.  Lewis  B.  Monroe,  of 
the  Boston  University,  Dr.  S.  S.  Curry,  of  Boston, 
Mr.  Franklin  H.  Sargent,  of  New  York;  in  univer- 
sities, Miss  May  Monroe,  of  Vassar,  Mr.  George  Rid- 
dle, at  Harvard ;  in  Educational  Theatre  work,  Mrs. 
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Emma  Sheridan  Fry;  in  the  theatre  itself,  his  son 
and  pupil,  William  Payson  MacKaye  (an  actor  of 
noble  promise,  who  died  young),  John  McCuUoch, 
Maurice  Barrymore,  Edwin  Forrest,  Matilda  Heron, 
and  other  actors  and  actresses  who  acknowledged  his 
teachings  and  influence;  in  general  society,  through 
scores  of  men  and  women  unprofessional. 

The  schools  organized  by  him  were  four:  The 
School  of  Expression,  or  Conservatoire  Esthetique, 
in  1877,  at  23  Union  Square,  New  York ;  the  Lyceum 
Theatre  School,  in  1884,  New  York;  MacKaye 's 
School  of  Acting  and  Expression  in  Art,  in  1885,  in 
New  York ;  the  Stage  School  of  the  MacKaye  Spec- 
tatorium,  in  1893,  Chicago.  All  of  these,  but  the 
second,  were  of  brief  duration. 

From  the  prospectus  written  by  him  for  his  first 
school,  the  following  quotation  is  significant : 

'^When  managers  can  produce  fine  art  with  success,  personal 
pride  and  self-respect  will  lead  them  to  prefer  it  to  all  others ; 
but  actors  and  actresses  of  inferior  culture  and  character  can 
only  give  life  to  plays  on  a  level  with  themselves;  and  the 
public,  though  quick  to  sympathize  with  what  is  aspiring,  and 
anxious  to  applaud  what  is  good,  can  never  be  induced  to  pat- 
ronize a  play,  however  noble  in  itself,  whose  ideals  are  only 
half  realized,  or  are  rendered  ridiculous  by  those  who  attempt 
to  interpret  them.  It  is  far  more  agreeable  to  see  something 
commonplace  well  done  than  to  see  something  fine  unworthily 
done ;  for  nothing  is  more  revolting  than  the  abasement  of  the 
sublime  from  its  high  and  modest  simplicity  by  the  loud,  vul- 
gar, or  weak  action  of  the  mediocre  and  trivial  actor." 

My  father's  chief  associate  in  the  Lyceum  Theatre 
School  was  Mr.  Franklin  H.  Sargent.  An  assistant 
was  Mr.  David  Belasco.  Of  these,  Mr.  Sargent  after- 
ward continued  the  school  as  his  Academy  of  Dra- 
matic Arts,  which  still  prospers  under  his  direction, 
and  Mr.  Belasco  went  forth  to  carry  the  more  purely 
theatrical  principles  to  a  perfection  of  his  own. 
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In  his  methods  of  teaching,  my  father  reduced  lit- 
tle to  writing,  but  taught  by  personal  instigation 
and  exemplification,  often  far  exceeding  the  set 
hours  of  routine  in  his  enthusiasm.  Some  chaotic 
manuscript  of  his  exists ;  but,  in  the  stress  of  other 
labors,  the  books  on  Esthetic  Philosophy  and  Stage 
Technique,  which  he  had  clearly  formulated  men- 
tally and  always  planned  to  write,  were  never 
written. 

Under  this  head  of  teaching,  his  several  lecture 
tours  are  properly  to  be  classed.  In  these,  notably 
in  1885,  he  made  a  signal  impression  at  Cornell^ 
Harvard,  Yale  and  other  universities. 

Describing  his  work,  Mr.  F.  F.  Mackay,  the  vet- 
eran actor,  himself  a  teacher  of  distinction,  writes 
recently : 

*'By  the  introduction  of  the  Delsarte  system  of  study,  which 
was  his  own  invention,  MacKaye  gave  a  new  thought  to  the 
study  of  elocution  in  its  application  to  dramatic  art.  His  was 
a  brilliant,  inventive  mind,  in  advance  of  his  age." 

And  Mr.  Augustus  Thomas,  the  dramatist,  thus : 

"Steele  MacKaye  was  a  master  of  the  art  of  physical  expres- 
sion. No  man  of  his  day,  or  none  that  I  know  now,  had  or 
has  a  better  knowledge  of  the  purpose  and  effect  of  gesture,  of 
facial  expression,  and  of  the  eloquence  of  restraint.  His 
knowledge  of  these  was  practical.  He  knew  exactly  what  he 
wished  before  he  directed  it.  He  had  the  ability  to  make  his 
wish  understood,  and  he  had  the  talent  to  do  the  thing  he 
asked  the  actor  to  do." 

AS   OEGANIZEB 

As  organizer,  his  activities  comprise  the  organ- 
ization of  dramatic  schools  (four,  mentioned  above), 
theatres  (two),  theatrical  companies  (numerous,  in- 
cluding chiefly  his  own  plays),  and  the  Spectatorium 
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(projected  by  the  Columbian  Celebration  Company, 
organized  by  him  in  Chicago). 

The  task  of  organizing,  designing  and  superin- 
tending the  building  of  the  Madison  Square  Theatre 
and  the  Lyceum  Theatre,  New  York,  was  the  labor, 
almost  alone,  of  MacKaye.  To  both  tasks  he  brought 
his  inventive  faculty,  idealism  and  spirit  of  innova- 
tion (manifest  in  his  double  stage,  elevated  orches- 
tra, folding  theatre  chairs,  oxygenating  and  cooling 
plants,  the  first  ** professional  matinee,"  souvenir 
programmes,  etc.).  Of  these  playhouses  he  was  also 
manager.  As  such  the  unusual  motives  of  his  policy 
may  be  gathered  from  the  following  statements, 
which,  in  both  practical  and  impractical  idealism, 
speak  for  themselves : 

"For  years,"  he  stated  Feb.  4,  1880 — ^the  day  his  theatre 
was  opened — "it  has  been  my  greatest  desire  to  have  a  small 
theatre,  which  I  could  organize  on  the  principle  of  the  Theatre 
Francaise  in  Paris,  and  where  I  could  produce  plays  of  fine 
fibre  with  special  attention  to  the  delicacy  and  finish  of  the 
performances — a  theatre  representing  in  its  own  art  what 
Meissonier  does  in  modern  painting. 

"In  this  theatre  [the  Madison  Square]  my  ambitioH  is  to 
bring  around  me  men  and  women  of  the  finest  culture,  char- 
acter and  artistic  ability.  As  manager,  I  intend  to  give 
twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  profits  accruing  from  the  produc- 
tion of  plays  to  their  authors — a  thing  that  has  never  been 
done  before  in  this  or  any  other  country.  This,  in  my  judg- 
ment, is  but  a  fair  recognition  of  the  service  which  an  author 
does  a  manager  when  he  brings  him  a  successful  work." 

N.  B. — For  himself  as  a  dramatist,  however,  Mac- 
Kaye never  asked  more  than  the  usual  performance 
fee  or  royalty.  For  this  very  theatre  he  signed  a 
contract  with  his  capitalists  whereby  he  received 
not  a  cent  of  the  $200,000  profit  earned  by  his  play 
"Hazel  Kirke'*  in  the  first  two  years — ^nor  of  the 
$1,000,000,  approximately,  which  it  has  earned  in 
the  years  since — and  whereby,  for  a  salary  of  $5,000 
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a  year,  he  bound  himself  to  the  capitalists  for  life 
to  furnish  them  with  "all  the  product  of  his  brain, 
whether  in  plays,  mechanical  appliances,  copyrights 
and  patents." 

The  New  York  Evening  Post  thus  describes  the 
Madison  Square  Theatre,  in  February,  1880 : 

"The  proscenium  is  of  dark,  carved  wood,  massive  and  hand- 
some. Its  prominent  feature  is  the  gallery  for  the  musicians, 
above  the  stage.  The  stage  opening  is  set  in  a  huge  picture 
frame,  the  drop  curtain,  an  exquisite  piece  of  needle-v/ork,  is 
by  Louis  C.  Tiffany.  In  the  place  of  footlights  a  belt  of 
flowers  girdles  the  front  of  the  stage.  Looking  toward  the 
audience  from  the  stage,  the  prevailing  tones  are  red-brown, 
bronze  and  gold,  all  mellowed  into  harmony.  In  the  two  gal- 
leries, the  common  horseshoe  form  has  been  modified.  The 
stage  boxes,  of  dark  wood,  are  handsome  mauresque  pavilions. 
The  system  of  ventilation  is  extremely  elaborate,  and  is  the 
invention  of  MacKaye.  Pipes  rise  through  the  floor  beneath 
every  seat  in  the  body  of  the  house,  and  the  air  is  entirely 
changed  every  ten  minutes.  There  are  huge  fans  and  tubes 
by  means  of  which  cool  or  warm  air  can  be  introduced  at  will. 
The  mode  of  lighting  is  also  novel,  each  gaslight  being  in- 
closed in  a  plate-glass  lantern,  with  a  separate  flue  into  the 
outer  atmosphere. 

"To  obviate  the  annoyances  of  a  *front  scene,'  and  to  shorten 
the  interval  between  the  acts,  Mr.  MacKaye  has  patented  a 
double  stage.  While  one  stage  is  occupied  by  the  actors,  the 
other,  either  overhead  in  the  flies  or  below  in  the  basement,  is 
reset  by  the  scene  hands.  Its  gross  weight  is  twenty  tons,  it 
is  fifty-five  feet  high,  twenty-two  feet  wide,  and  thirty-one 
feet  deep,  and  it  mounts  or  sinks  twenty-five  feet  at  every 
change,  without  a  jar,  sound  or  vibration.  It  can  be  raised, 
or  lowered,  in  one  minute  by  two  men." 

Shortly  after  his  severance  with  the  Madison 
Square,  due  to  the  intolerable  contract  above  men- 
tioned, the  organization,  on  a  larger  scale,  of  another 
theatre  —  to  be  known  as  MacKaye 's  Theatre  —  in 
New  York,  was  begun,  but  did  not  eventuate.  For 
this  he  stated  his  managerial  policy  as  follows : 
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"At  the  end  of  the  first  year,  five  of  the  most  capable  mem- 
bers of  the  company  will  be  selected,  for  ability  and  character, 
to  be  made  associates,  and  in  addition  to  their  salaries  they  will 
be  interested  in  the  profits. 

"Every  year  a  certain  proportion  of  the  profits  will  be  set 
aside  for  division  among  the  original  associates,  another  pro- 
portion for  a  sinking  fund  for  associate  members  when  ill  or 
disabled,  and  for  pensions  after  ten  years  service.  The  author 
will  be  paid  before  any  division  of  profits.  The  wisdom  of 
this  arrangement  is  obvious :  The  men  and  women  whose  con- 
scientious labors  have  contributed  to  the  success  of  the  theatre 
are  justly  entitled  to  more  than  the  mere  salaries  they  receive 
as  its  servants.  The  conversion  of  the  position  of  artists  from 
that  of  servants  to  associates  cannot  fail  to  develop  an  esprit 
de  corps,  which  is  the  very  soul  of  all  artistic  effort." 

His  second  practical  venture  as  theatre  organizer, 
the  Lyceum  Theatre,  was  opened  April  6, 1884,  with 
auspicious  success.  Mr.  William  Winter  thus  re- 
cords it  in  the  Tribune  [April  7] : 

"The  new  Lyceum  Theatre  bids  fair  to  justify  ite  claim  to 
rank  with  the  leading  theatres  of  the  age.  The  various  me- 
chanic arts  have  been  employed  with  excellent  results.  Much 
might  be  said  about  the  spacious  avenues  of  ingress  and  egress, 
due  to  the  MacKaye  folding  chair,  the  admirable  facilities  of 
ventilation,  the  soft  and  pleasant  lights,  the  beautiful  decora- 
tions. 

"But  something  more  is  required  for  true  and  lasting  suc- 
cess. As  long  as  Mr.  Steele  MacKaye  is  associated  with  the 
fortunes  of  the  Lyceum,  it  will  be  served  with  a  sincere  and 
resolute  devotion  to  high  ideals  of  art.  This  at  present  is 
the  chief  augury  of  its  useful  and  brilliant  future.  It  was 
Mr.  MacKaye  who  invented  and  established  almost  all  that 
was  best  in  the  Madison  Square  Theatre,  and  it  is  to  the  same 
inventive,  indomitable,  and  perhaps  visionary  but  originative 
and  enthusiastic  mind,  that  this  new  theatre,  the  Lyceum, 
owes  its  existence  and  its  many  merits." 

Of  the  Lyceum  Theatre  MacKaye  was  manager 
for  eight  months,  tendering  his  resignation  to  the 
Trustees  November  9,  1885,  because,  he  wrote,  **it 
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has  seemed  wise  to  you  to  make  the  Lyceum  a  com- 
bination house.  In  so  doing,  the  principal  value  of 
my  services,  which  grows  out  of  my  experience  in 
organizing  and  training  stock  companies  of  actors 
and  in  superintending  the  production  of  plays,  is 
suppressed."  Before  leaving  the  Lyceum,  however, 
he  formulated,  by  request  of  the  Trustees,  a  detailed 
statement  of  his  views  regarding  the  future  policy 
of  the  theatre.   In  this  statement  he  wrote : 

*The  Lyceum  Theatre  was  devised  and  built  especially  for 
plays  of  the  most  delicate  and  artistic  character.  I  believe 
that  the  only  hope  of  any  permanent  success  for  the  Lyceum 
will  depend  upon  the  extent  to  which  it  adheres  to  a  policy 
which  will  distinguish  it  from  all  other  theatres  in  this  coun- 
try by  the  dignity  of  its  tone,  the  strength,  purity  and  polish 
of  its  art.  In  addition  to  the  usual  dramatic  performances, 
I  would  recommend  that  there  be  inaugurated  a  series  of 
Sunday  evening  lectures  by  statesmen,  artists,  critics  and 
authors.  These  lectures  would  not  only  tend  to  pay  a  goodly 
portion  of  the  rent,  but  would  be  sure  to  bring  prestige  to 
the  house  as  the  focus  of  all  most  reputable  and  intellectual 
in  the  dramatic  field." 

More  than  twenty-five  years  later,  an  analogous 
policy  was  first  carried  out  by  the  New  Theatre,  New 
York,  in  the  very  successful  historical  lectures  on  the 
drama  delivered  there  by  Prof.  Brander  Matthews. 

For  his  own  plays  the  companies  he  organized 
were  as  follows : 

At  the  St.  James  Theatre  (1872)  for  ** Marriage" 
(and  *'Monaldi");  at  the  Madison  Square,  for 
"Hazel  Kirke"  (1880);  at  the  Lyceum,  for  ''Dak- 
elar"  and  *'In  Spite  of  All"  (1884) ;  for  ''combina- 
tion playhouses":  "Won  at  Last"  (1877),  "A 
FooPs  Errand"  (1881),  "Paul  Kauvar"  (1887),  "A 
Noble  Eogue"  (1888).  Of  the  Spectatorium  I  will 
treat  separately. 
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AS  ACTOR 

Though  my  father  was  proficient  in  acting  and 
devoted  years  to  it,  he  never — ^but  once,  briefly — 
made  it  primarily  his  profession.  Nearly  always  he 
practiced  it  from  motives  indirectly  related  to  the 
histrionic,  as  to  exemplify  the  underlying  laws  of 
expression,  or  to  assist  in  the  casting  of  his  own 
plays.  The  part  of  Hamlet,  however,  he  studied  and 
impersonated  for  its  own  sake.  This  part  he  first 
essayed  as  a  lad  of  twenty — at  Baltimore,  August 
15,  1862 — ^when  in  camp  with  the  Seventh  Regiment 
in  the  Civil  War.  Later  (1873)  he  acted  Hamlet  in 
French  at  the  Paris  Conservatoire,  and  in  English 
at  London  and  the  Provinces,  to  the  Ophelia  of  Miss 
Marion  Terry,  under  Tom  Taylor's  management 
(May  3,  1873,  till  August).  After  that,  except  in 
occasional  benefits,  he  acted  only  in  his  own  plays. 

The  roles  acted  by  him  were  as  follows : 

Monaldi,  Carroll  Gray  (in  *' Marriage"),  Hamlet, 
Orlando  (to  Rosalind  of  Helen  Faucit — Lady  Martin 
— at  a  benefit),  John  Fleming  (in  **Won  at  Last"), 
Fabiani  (in  "Queen  and  Woman"),  Dunstan  Kirke, 
Arthur  Carringford,  Aaron  Rodney  (in  ''Hazel 
Kirke"),  Col.  Servosse  (in  *'A  FooPs  Errand"), 
Paul  Kauvar  and  Duroc  (in  "Paul  Kauvar"),  John 
Murray  (in  "A  Noble  Rogue"). 

To  estimate  his  powers  as  an  actor  is  difficult, 
since — after  Hamlet — ^he  gave  no  progressive  study 
to  his  own  impersonations.  My  own  memory  of  him, 
in  his  later  plays,  is  of  a  magnetic  presence,  distin- 
guished in  bearing,  emotional  yet  subtle  in  gesture, 
gracious  in  repose,  intellectual  in  quiet  suggestion, 
fiery,  often  explosive,  in  action :  at  his  best  imagina- 
tively thrilling,  but  diifering  widely  from  night  to 
night  according  to  his  moods  and  health,  tending, 
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when  tired,  to  anti-climax  and  over-emphasis.  The 
record  of  contemporaneous  criticism  in  the  press  is 
as  mutually  contradictory  as  such  criticism  to-day, 
ranging  from  extravagant  praise  to  ridicule.  Of  his 
two  specialized  efforts  as  an  actor,  the  following  ex- 
cerpts— the  first  two  quoted  from  a  weekly,  *'The 
Golden  Age,"  are  representative  of  unprejudiced 
estimates  at  the  time.  They  treat  consecutively  of 
Monaldi  and  Hamlet : 

May  4,  1872 :  "The  sudden  advent  of  a  young  American 
in  to  an  ambitious  starship  on  the  stage,  showing  himself  a 
master  workman,  without  apparently  serving  an  apprentice- 
ship, leaping  to  the  top  of  the  ladder  without  treading  the 
pathway  rounds,  is  an  event  which  has  excited  the  envy  of 
many  and  the  admiration  of  a  few. 

"In  many  nameless  nothings,  in  which  many  a  common- 
place stage-player  far  outshines  him,  he  has  still  much  to 
learn.  But,  strange  to  say,  in  all  the  great  functions  of  his 
profession — the  exhibition  of  the  varying  human  emotions, 
jealousy,  rage,  revenge,  insanity — in  some  respects  we  do  not 
know  his  peer.  This  is  a  strong  statement  and  yet  we  be- 
lieve it  to  be  borne  out  by  the  facts.  Of  course,  we  cannot 
put  him  in  to  just  comparison  with  Fechter,  Booth,  Daven- 
port and  others,  for  he  has  never  played  their  parts,  nor  they 
his.  He  has  been  nothing  but  Monaldi  and  nobody  else  has 
been  Monaldi.  But  neither  Fechter,  nor  Booth,  nor  Daven- 
port, would  have  been  likely  to  invest  this  part  with  the  fas- 
cinating dignity  and  nobility — the  Hamlet-like  gentlemanli- 
ness — which  our  young  impersonator  showed. 

"He  does  not  copy  the  traditional  models,  nor  mouth  after 
the  manner  of  a  generation  of  predecessors;  he  has  not  bor- 
rowed his  stock  in  trade ;  his  representation  is  thoroughly  im- 
bued with  his  own  intelligence,  as  a  man  of  intellect  and 
feeling;  it  is  a  good  deal  unlike  the  ordinary  theatre,  but 
generally  above  it;  it  is  sui  generis,  and  we  accord  to  it  the 
rank  which  belongs  to  a  work  of  genius. 

"As  a  next  step  we  want  this  brave  adventurer  to  try 
Hamlet." 

May  24,  1873 :  "We  are  gratijSed  to  jfind  that  a  suggestion 
made  by  us  a  year  ago  has  been  wafted  across  the  water  and 
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taken  root  in  English  soil.  Our  correspondent  in  London 
sends  us  word  of  an  interesting  representation  of  Shak- 
spere's  'Hamlet'  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  under  superintend- 
ence of  Tom  Taylor,  the  dramatist,  with  James  Steele  Mac- 
Kaye  as  'the  Melancholy  Dane.'  Mr.  MacKaye  is  the  young 
actor  over  whom  the  New  York  critics  had  such  a  battle  a 
year  ago.    Our  correspondent  writes: 

"'In  spite  of  predictions  of  penny-a-liners,  in  spite  of  a 
miserable  bam  of  an  opera  house,  in  which  the  acoustics  are  of 
the  worst,  and  although  this  experiment  of  Tom  Taylor's  is 
outside  of  the  theatrical  cliques,  so  that  it  was  to  be  ex- 
pected there  would  be  the  most  unsparing  criticism,  Mr.  Mac- 
Kaye has  made  a  solid  and  legitimate  success.  The  audiences 
have  been  superb.  The  first  day,  people  waited  outside  three 
hours  for  admission.  MacKaye  had  five  rousing  calls  before 
the  curtain,  with  bravos,  cheers  and  the  waving  of  hats  and 
handkerchiefs.  Mr.  Severn,  the  artist  (the  poet  Keat's  friend), 
said  he  had  never  seen  a  Hamlet  that  equalled  MacKaye's. 
One  English  noblewoman  said  to  Mr.  Taylor:  'We  have 
seen  nothing  like  it  since  Kemble.' " 

The  London  Spectator  said : 

*'Mr.  MacKaye's  Hamlet  is  by  far  the  best  Hamlet  of  our 
own  time.  His  highest  points  are  his  reveries.  Nothing  can 
be  finer  than  the  dreamy,  ghostly  voice  in  which  he  says  to 
himself : 

"  'The  dread  of  something  after  death. 

The  undiscovered  country,  from  whose  bourne 
No  traveler  returns,  puzzles  the  will.' 

"His  imagination  seems  to  be  losing  itself  in  the  chill  twi- 
light of  an  unknown  world,  and  to  thrill  him  with  a  vague 
shiver  of  awe.    Mr.  MacKaye  has  real  genius." 

The  Times,  Morning  Post  and  Atheneum  thus : 

"Mr.  MacKaye's  action  is  intelligent,  his  stage  presence  and 
elocution  uniformly  good." 

"Hamlet  no  longer  stalks  the  stage  with  funereal  steps,  nor 
howls  forth  stentorian  questionings  against  all-ruling  powers. 
The  famous  monologues  are  now  delivered  in  easy  and  natural 
attitudes,  with  no  use  of  customary  expedients." 

"Mr.  MacKaye  presented  admirably   the   courtly   side  of 
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[amlet,  a  side  too  much  neglected  during  recent  years.  There 
Vas  throughout  an  absence  of  rant  in  his  interpretation,  which 
is  of  happiest  augury." 

In  a  letter  to  my  father,  Wilkie  Collins,  the  novel- 
ist, wrote : 

"I  thought  your  greatest  successes  were  just  where  the  part 
makes  the  greatest  demands,  viz.:  in  the  scene  with  Ophelia, 
in  the  scene  with  the  Queen,  and  in  the  *To  be  or  not  to  be' 
soliloquy." 

And  Charles  Reade  thus,  from  the  Garrick  Club : 

"I  paid  my  money  like  a  man.  I  saw  your  Hamlet  partly 
om  the  stalls  and  partly  from  the  gallery,  where  I  could 
ear  better.  I  have  to  congratulate  you  on  an  excellent  per- 
formance, full  of  deep  feeling  and  intelligence,  which — after 
the  first  bitterness  of  clique  malice  has  subsided — ^will,  I  be- 
lieve, make  its  way  steadily  in  public  favor." 

In  the  history  of  Hamlets,  the  following  excerpt 
from  a  letter  to  my  father  from  Tom  Taylor — ^writ- 
ten during  preparations  for  the  production — is  sig- 
nificant : 

"As  to  a  leading  'juvenile'  man  for  your  Hamlet  I  have  had 
no  hesitation  in  recommending  you  Forbes  Eobertson,  who  is 
painter  as  well  as  actor,  and  who  has  grace,  fervor  and 
imagination  far  beyond  any  of  the  young  men  on  our  stage." 

Percy  MaoKaye. 

\To  he  concluded  in  The  Drama  for  February ^  1912.] 


THE  CASE  OF  AMERICAN  DRAMA. 

HE  case  of  American  drama  is  the  case 
of  American  art.  An  American  music, 
the  American  novel,  the  American  play 
will  come  when  we  have  matured  an 
American  art  consciousness.  And  as  art 
never  lives  to  itself  alone  the  American 
art  consciousness  will  be,  when  it  comes,  a  higher 
expression  and  the  finest  flower  of  a  solid  national 
consciousness. 

This  is  what  we  lack.  It  has  been  our  fate  to  be 
the  foundling  among  the  nations ;  the  foster  child  in 
the  family  of  races.  We  were  grown  up  before  we 
knew  our  parentage.  Born  out  of  necessity,  with  a 
system  of  government  created  in  a  night,  institutions 
imitated  by  rule  of  hand  from  the  slowly  evolved 
machines  of  the  old  world,  we  lived  our  first  century 
in  borrowed  garments,  literally  clothed  by  the  world 
in  the  clothes  outworn  by  other  nations. 

Compounded  of  the  strains  of  a  dozen  nations,  we 
have  had  no  national  childhood.  As  we  were  old 
before  our  time  we  missed  our  playtime.  Missing 
that,  we  have  so  far  missed  much  that  Eternity  val- 
ues: beauty,  the  untrammeled  achievement  of  self- 
hood, and  Art. 

There  are  those  who  look  forward  and  promise 
America  an  early  maturity.  That  is  not  the  text  of 
our  prophecy.  We  would  point  to  the  coming  of 
America 's  first  youth.  After  a  century  we  have  com- 
passed the  expanse  between  our  bounding  seas ;  we 
have  adjusted  ourselves  to  the  slopes  of  our  moun- 
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tains,  and  to  the  fertile  places  in  the  valleys  of  our 
rivers ;  we  have  spread  our  gardens  over  the  prairies, 
and  built  us  homes  under  the  great  trees.  We  have 
wedded  an  American  family  to  the  soil  of  an  Ameri- 
can continent.  What  then  is  the  meaning  of  that 
first  century?  The  answer  is  that  the  first  century 
of  our  life  was  seed  time ;  that  the  works  of  men  in 
art  and  government  that  came  in  that  century  were 
to  be  buried  under  ground,  to  flower  in  the  new 
Americanism.  Now  we  believe  that  the  borrowed  in- 
stitutions which  we  have  discarded  with  such  pains, 
replacing  them  with  new  ones — born  by  slow  time  out 
of  the  minds  of  a  new  race, — ^were  the  outworn  shell 
we  brought  with  us  over  the  sea,  rather  than,  as 
some  have  feared,  the  trappings  of  our  age. 

Sometimes  there  has  been  the  flush  of  youth  upon 
our  faces ;  and  always  it  has  been  when  as  a  nation 
we  have  followed  a  creative  genius  peculiarly  our 
own.  Then  we  have  approached  nearer  to  something 
there  never  was  before,  to  a  Nationalism  unlike  any 
other  in  the  world.  To-day  we  seem  to  be  in  such  a 
mood.  It  is  not  now,  as  in  the  war  times  of  the  past, 
that  we  seem  to  be  electrified  with  our  own  life.  The 
nationalism  of  to-day  is  not  the  response  to  a  quick 
call  to  arms.  It  is  a  quieter  thing,  more  stable  and 
deep.  It  is  rather  the  result  of  our  new  discovery  of 
our  own  inherent  destiny.  It  marks  the  dawning  of 
a  sense  of  national  selfhood.  The  forces  which  are 
arousing  us  are  inner  forces;  they  are  distributed 
among  all  our  citizenship.  More  than  ever  before 
the  nation  is  its  people  and  the  people  are  a  separate 
people.  In  the  truest  sense  we  are  now,  through 
these  days  of  national  self  scrutiny  and  discipline, 
discovering  ourselves. 

How  happy  the  auguries  for  art  in  the  youth  of 
a  nation !    The  hundred  voices  raised  around  us  for 
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the  better  artistic  thing  mean  that  a  newly  realized 
nation  is  calling  for  its  ideal  expression.  For  too 
long  we  have  been  content  with  borrowed  minstrels 
singing  the  songs  of  other  lands.  Too  long  we  have 
been  an  importing  nation,  setting  up  like  Rome,  in 
our  market  places,  the  trophies  of  an  alien  art. 
To-day  we  demand  the  arts  of  our  own  clear  speech, 
the  colors  of  our  own  skies  and  woodlands,  the  fabric 
of  the  social  life  of  our  great  American  family.  Now 
in  our  newly  achieved  race  we  demand  arts  that  give 
beauty  to  the  genius  of  our  indivisible  life. 

THE  YOUNG  AMEBICAN  PAETY 

When  we  study  the  history  of  those  arts  which 
have  accompanied  the  dawn  of  other  nations*  great- 
ness, we  learn  that  they  have  usually  come  first  with 
the  uncertainty  of  childish  speech,  and  that  this  has 
given  away  to  a  rapid  maturity  of  richly  youthful 
art.  So  it  was  with  drama  from  the  accession  of  Eliz- 
abeth to  the  death  of  Shakspere:  a  generation  of 
adolescence  and  a  generation  of  manhood.  In  the 
generation  and  a  half  from  the  Restoration  to  the 
death  of  Farquhar  English  comedy  lived  its  youth 
and  died  in  its  prime.  It  is  so  in  many  great  eras  of 
literature,  a  rapid  headlong  youth,  a  swift  and  strong 
manhood.  The  novel  in  London  from  Richardson  to 
Sterne,  drama  in  the  Paris  of  Racine  and  Moliere, 
poetry  in  the  Florence  of  Dante :  always  a  youthful 
art  voiced  the  life  of  a  new  era. 

When  the  drama  of  our  new  era  comes  it  will  be  the 
drama  of  Young  America.  Our  literary  men  have 
been  the  oldest  men  in  the  world.  For  a  century  we 
have  been  learning  the  world's  lessons ;  we  have  been 
writing  exercises  in  the  schools  of  the  old  nations. 
Who  are  the  great  writers  of  our  first  century? 
Hawthorne,  somnolent  with  philosophy ;  Irving,  with 
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style  as  fine  as  the  lawn  of  an  English  garden ;  Emer- 
son, worshiper  of  the  Orient ;  Longfellow,  mellow  as 
twilight.  And  on  our  stage  to  whom  can  we  point? 
To  no  image-breakers,  but  to  Dunlap,  and  Payne,  and 
Howard,  and  Fitch,  skilled  journeymen  and  conform- 
ists, who  traced  carefully  the  copybooks  of  their 
continental  masters. 

Well  may  Chesterton  have  said,  *' Whatever  the 
American  men  of  genius  are,  they  are  not  young 
gods  making  a  young  world.  Is  the  art  of  Whistler 
a  brave,  barbaric  art,  happy  and  headlong?  Does 
Mr.  Henry  James  infect  us  with  the  spirit  of  a 
schoolboy?'*  Are  we  to  concede  that  Chesterton 
was  right  when  he  concluded,  **Out  of  America 
has  come  a  sweet  and  startling  cry,  as  unmistakable 
as  the  cry  of  a  dying  man"? 

We  believe  that  Chesterton  has  not  heard  the  true 
American  voices.  Not  those  mentioned,  but  Poe  and 
Whitman  and  Twain  are  the  singers  of  America's 
youth.  In  the  fulness  of  time  others  will  join  them 
heedless  and  youthful  as  they.  The  great  art  of  our 
nation  will  be  the  headlong  art  of  Young  America. 
It  will  be  rich  with  fervor  and  passion.  It  will  be 
unbalanced  with  hatreds  and  fiery  partizanships.  It 
will  be  charged  with  fine  frenzy. 

Every  new  movement  in  the  history  of  the  world 
has  been  a  young  men's  movement.  When  the  new 
American  drama  comes  it  will  be  the  drama  of  the 
Young  American  Party.  It  cannot  be  otherwise. 
Let  all  the  young  men  who  have  died  in  their  prime 
leaving  a  continuing  heritage  speak  for  themselves. 
I  point  only  to  the  young  men's  movements  which  in 
modem  times  have  aroused  Europe  to  reject  the  old 
and  cling  to  the  new.  Mazzini  and  the  Young  Italy 
Party,  Turgenev  and  Young  Eussia,  Heine  and 
Young  Germany,  Beaconsfield  and  Young  England, 
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Ibsen  and  Young  Norway:  always  we  point  the  be- 
ginnings of  the  new  era  to  young  men  dreaming 
dreams. 

Among  young  men  one  includes  all  those  whose 
hearts  beat  high.  Youth  is  of  the  blood.  Ealeigh 
and  Drake  died  in  their  fifties ;  Sidney  when  he  was 
thirty-two.  Yet  all  were  the  young  men  of  Eliza- 
bethan England. 

If  the  England  of  Elizabeth  is  remembered  for  the 
deeds  of  its  young  men;  if  romantic  modern  Eng- 
land is  represented  in  the  symbols  of  the  visions  of 
youth,  so  must  our  new  day  find  its  word  on  the  lips 
of  those  in  whom  blood  runs  high.  For  when  young 
men  are  not  drawn  into  the  service  of  art,  the  na- 
tion is  either  old  or  it  is  unprepared.  Our  drama 
will  have  come  when  the  young  men  answer  the 
call  of  the  nation  to  consecrate  themselves  to  that 
service,  bringing  with  them  the  fiery  enthusiasms,  the 
lusts  for  battle  and  conquest,  the  loves  and  the  dis- 
gusts of  youth. 

THE   COMPELLHSTG   CATJSE 

Art  is  not  a  primary  human  product.  It  is  sec- 
ondary. Before  there  is  art  there  is  the  great  com- 
pelling Cause.  No  art  is  great  until  it  has  drawn 
force  from  some  life  outside  of  itself  and  greater 
than  itself.  As  a  corollary,  no  drama  is  great  that 
is  not  instinct  with  a  great  life,  that  is  not  the  fine 
flower  of  that  life. 

Here  we  fail  in  our  latter-day  experiments  in  art 
reform.  We  are  trying  to  build  a  drama  by  itself, 
to  reconstruct  it  from  within.  In  other  words,  we 
are  trying  to  create  a  great  social  art  without  being 
fired  with  a  great  social  Cause. 

The  American  drama,  when  it  comes,  will  come 
throbbing  with  life  and  grandly  unconscious  of  itself 
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as  art.  The  new  drama  will  come  miawares.  It  will 
be  the  unsought-for  perfection  of  years  of  prepar- 
ing-to-live.  I  have  just  read,  I  have  forgotten  where, 
these  words:  *'The  Shakspere  of  our  day  is  now  at 
work  telling  stories  and  selling  them  for  bread  and 
butter." 

Never  in  human  society  has  great  drama  existed 
that  it  has  not  served  some  great  cause  outside  of 
itself.  Once  the  cause  is  that  of  worship,  and  all 
over  Mediaeval  Europe  the  stage  serves  the  Church 
through  a  developed  liturgy.  Again  the  cause  is  that 
of  beauty,  and  out  of  Italy  there  come  masques  and 
operas  and  romance.  The  rich  national  life  of 
Greece  and  England  glorifies  itself  on  the  stage  of 
Attica  and  London.  Sometimes  the  cause  is  a 
pointed  social  criticism,  and  there  come  Aristophanes 
and  Moliere,  Congreve  and  Sheridan. 

Again,  because  each  day  has  its  own  tasks,  the 
problem  is  one  of  iconoclasm.  Then  a  society,  weary 
of  subterfuges,  cleans  out  the  temple.  So  comes  the 
art  of  the  whip  of  cords.  In  this  way  rose  the  fight- 
ing art  of  Ibsen,  rich  with  social  meanings,  dealing 
death,  yet  vibrant  with  life. 

Wherever  it  has  appeared  great  drama  has  been 
the  index  of  a  great  life.  When  our  drama  comes  it 
too  will  be  a  coefficient  in  a  great  cause,  the  cause  to 
which,  it  seems,  from  the  first  our  nation's  destiny 
has  been  pointed,  the  cause  of  social  reconstruction. 
One  sees  American  drama  building  up  in  a  large  new 
land,  where  Ibsen  tore  down  in  a  small  old  land.  One 
sees  with  us  the  drama  of  an  American  Platonism, 
the  art  of  the  City  Beautiful,  developed  in  the  har- 
monies of  citizenship,  and  ringed  around  with  the 
juster  virtues. 

When  one  speaks  of  a  Cause,  one  does  not  mean 
"Message."    Messages  we  have  had  enough  and  to 
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spare  in  our  drama.  A  Message  is  a  consequence 
and  a  logical  conclusion.  A  Cause  is  a  driving  and 
vitalizing  power,  A  Message  debilitates  art  by  lay- 
ing it  under  extra-regulations.  A  Cause  gives  it  life 
by  giving  it  impulse  and  soul.  Too  many  of  our 
playwrights  by  taking  thought  have  tried  to  add  a 
cubit  to  their  stature.  Art  is  more  allied  to  the 
prophet  than  to  the  pedant. 

The  drama  of  Young  America  will  spring  from 
beliefs  so  passionate  and  warm  that  they  will  be 
part  of  the  life  of  the  artist.  Such  beliefs  are  so 
close  to  a  nation's  life  that  they  either  are,  or  are 
not.  Those  of  this  generation  are  not  those  of  the 
next  generation.  To-day's  paradoxes  are  to-mor- 
row's platitudes.  The  Cause  of  to-day  which  is  so 
well  known  that  it  need  not  be  stated  was  yesterday 
unguessed.  So  the  new  era  will  arise  in  a  night,  and 
will  grow  to  forms  we  do  not  know.  It  will  glow 
with  a  fire  not  yet  lighted.  Who  attempts  prophecy 
makes  To-morrow  his  enemy.  But  we  may  promise 
change,  without  premising  events ;  we  may  point  to 
the  road,  though  we  may  not  know  what  marcher  will 
come  down  the  road.  To-day  the  road  seems  straight. 

That  spirit  of  Young  America  which  to-day  seems 
to  have  most  in  it  of  To-morrow  is  Middle-western- 
ism.  It  is  in  the  heart  of  the  continent  that  American 
character,  as  a  thing  apart  and  distinct,  is  first  solidi- 
fying; there  are  to  be  found  the  characteristics  for 
which  Americanism  is  valued.  In  the  Middle  West 
the  courage  of  the  first  rude  beginnings  of  our  nation 
still  persists,  turned  now  to  another  and  harder  kind 
of  pioneering,  amidst  the  intricacies  of  an  ambitious 
democracy.  Middle-westernism  represents  the  mean 
between  the  passion  for  material  conquest  of  the  far 
West,  and  the  respect  for  human  institutions  and 
forms  to  be  found  in  the  East.    Above  all  it  is  the 
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voice  of  the  town,  the  little  aggregations  where  the 
sinew  of  the  nation  grows,  rather  than  of  the 
metropolis;  and  if  perplexed,  its  final  appeal  is  to 
the  quiet  and  secret  places  of  the  soil. 

It  is  in  the  Middle  West  that  Young  America  is 
strongest.  For  still  we  must  be  first  a  roundly  con- 
structive nation.  A  hundred  years  in  the  future, 
that  must  still  be  the  genius  of  our  institutions. 
Where  there  is  creation  there  is  joy.  The  builder-up 
is  the  optimist.  The  new  Americans,  like  the  oldest 
Americans  of  all,  will  be  sun-worshipers. 

Like  the  Cause  from  which  it  takes  its  life,  the 
new  drama  will  create  its  own  form.  It  will  seek  its 
own  fit  expression.  What  these  will  be,  time  alone 
can  show.  But  some  things  they  must  be.  The  life 
that  makes  up  the  fabric  of  the  new  play  must  be 
American  with  a  fine  catholic  inclusiveness.  This 
it  cannot  be  if  the  new  drama  is  permitted  to  know 
the  boundary  lines  between  the  classes,  or  to  regard 
the  pretensions  of  social  election.  Drama,  which 
among  the  arts  is  the  handmaid  of  most  people,  can- 
not be  an  aristocratic  art. 

Here  lies  a  fault  with  drama  to-day.  It  has  made 
itself  selective.  It  has  aped  the  prejudices  of  snob- 
bery. We  have  set  up  in  plays  the  barriers  of  social 
distinction,  and  refuse  to  meet  with  human  sym- 
pathy, even  on  the  stage,  people  who  belong  to  cir- 
cles lower  than  our  own.  And  so  we  have  closed  our 
stage  to  a  large  part  of  American  life.  Like  the 
clowns  of  Shakspere,  common  men  walk  upon  our 
boards  only  to  win  rude  laughter.  And  we  haven't 
Shakspere 's  apology,  for  the  people  are  the  court. 

Not  only  shall  all  men  alike  be  included  in  the  new 
drama  of  America.  The  new  drama  will  treat  the 
average  man  particularly,  for  through  him  alone  we 
shall  see  the  truth.    In  his  heart  we  shall  see  our 
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nation  struggling  with  its  foes,  and  in  the  bosom  of 
his  family  we  shall  see  our  nation's  strength. 

Wagner  has  said  that  modem  art  is  a  mere  pro- 
duct of  culture ;  that  it  has  not  sprung  from  life  it- 
self. So  we  are  deriving  all  our  art  from  the  man- 
made  part  of  man.  Culture  is  all  those  things  we  have 
taught  ourselves  are  necessary,  but  which  are  not 
Life.  Culture  depends  upon  the  philosophy  of 
clothes  and  houses.  Deeper  than  this  philosophy, 
more  ingrained  in  elemental  man,  is  the  passion  for 
meat  and  drink,  and  the  passion  for  the  coming  race. 
But  our  culture  tells  us  to  let  these  things  alone, 
that  a  man's  struggle  for  bread,  and  a  man's  passion 
to  beget  children  are  not  fit  to  be  considered  in  his 
art.  And  so  almost  all  of  our  art  and  drama  ignore 
the  actualities  of  Life.  Moreover,  even  the  surface 
culture,  with  which  alone  our  drama  may  now  con- 
cern itself,  is  a  false  and  superficial  thing.  It  isn't 
even  culture,  for  culture  is  the  fine  flower  of  deeply 
rooted  truth.  Much  that  we  call  culture  in  life, 
nearly  all  of  what  we  call  culture  on  the  stage,  is  a 
froth  of  lies  and  pretense. 

The  new  art,  when  it  comes,  will  go  below  the 
culture  line.  It  will  go  below  the  culture  line  in 
classes  of  men,  and  so  introduce  to  the  white  light  of 
the  stage  those  whose  lives  are  given  alone  to  the 
two  primitive  passions  of  life.  And  it  may  dig  below 
the  culture  line  for  its  theme,  in  the  endeavor  better 
to  know  and  expound  the  machinery  of  that  complex 
thing  called  civilized  man. 

This  will  be  important  for  many  reasons.  It  is 
important  that  men  should  be  truly  revealed  in  our 
plays.  It  is  more  important  that  plays  themselves 
should  be  true.  It  isn't  that  man's  elementary  self 
is  more  true  than  his  developed  intelligence,  but  that 
men  have  so  long  concerned  themselves  with  the 
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form  to  the  neglect  of  the  substance,  that  the  plays 
have  lost  grip  on  all  fundamentals,  high  as  well  as 
low. 

Already  the  movement  is  on;  not,  to  be  sure,  in 
America.  They  are  making  dramatic  history  in  Eng- 
land these  days.  Synge,  Barker,  Masefield  have 
concerned  themselves  with  the  universal  problems  of 
the  poor  and  ignorant.  In  the  hearts  of  common  men 
they  are  finding  new  life  for  the  drama. 

THE  FIGHTING  HOPE 

The  new  American  drama  will  be  a  manly  art ;  it 
will  be  manly  enough  to  fight  for  its  life.  And  it 
will  have  to  fight  for  its  life.  The  new  drama  will 
not  come  on  the  ways  of  peace.  Like  great  tragedy, 
its  life  will  be  certified  by  trial  and  purified  by 
storm. 

When  we  look  at  things  thoughtfully,  how  unreal 
seem  some  of  the  values  of  our  own  time.  We  say 
that  utilitarianism  has  been  bad  for  drama.  Yet 
every  great  age  has  been  utilitarian;  some  of  them 
have  been  commercial  and  rapacious.  Interpreting 
rightly,  we  should  know  that  utilitarianism  is  one 
expression  of  the  passion  for  a  deep  and  distributed 
participation  in  life,  of  which  another  expression  is 
art.  We  say  that  it  is  bad  for  artists,  because  they 
have  to  fight  for  their  ideals,  and  that  on  the  other 
hand  it  should  be  good  for  them  that  they  are  well 
paid.  Again  interpreting  better,  we  know  that  an 
artist,  who  is  worthy  of  the  times  in  which  he  lives, 
is  glad  to  fight  for  his  ideals ;  and  that  art  is  fail- 
ing to-day,  not  because  the  artists  are  hungry,  but 
because  they  are  too  well  fed. 

The  generality  of  artists  need  healthy  adversity. 
Art  creation  is  creation  by  the  individual  and  iso- 
lated human  soul.    The  artist  attitude  is  always  Self 
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against  the  World.  Sometimes  there  comes  the 
Shakspere,  godlike  and  serene,  who  amidst  worldly 
success  keeps  the  poise  of  self.  This  is  the  highest 
type  of  artist.  Lower  than  he  is  the  Vergil,  the 
Dante,  the  Tolstoi,  the  Hardy,  who  refuses  the  gifts 
of  the  world  and  stands  apart,  unreconciled.  To 
the  hosts  of  others  the  divine  spark  comes  through 
the  clash  of  opposition  and  adversity.  So,  beaten 
back  upon  themselves,  they  build  new  sinew  and 
purify  their  souls.  In  this  way  is  the  artist  tried, 
like  the  warrior ;  and  the  new  art  comes  by  way  of 
self-conquest. 

The  successful  American  playwright  is  hailed  by 
thousands,  and  puts  money  in  his  purse.  Introduce 
the  motive  of  profit  into  an  art  and  you  badly  mix 
the  issues.  Push  that  motive  too  far,  and  you  first 
kill  the  art  and  then  the  artist.  Most  American  play-, 
Wrights  go  the  way  to  forgetfulness  by  repetition  of 
the  characteristic,  that  dependence  upon  the  proved; 
thing  that  soon  brings  loss  of  stamina  and  vision. 

But  comfort  does  not  always  come  with  riches,  noi5 
is  adversity  invariably  concerned  with  lack  of  goods,* 
He  who  follows  the  inner  command  can  even  in 
America  keep  his  soul  free.  If  his  cause  is  vital 
enough,  he  can  even  here  find  the  opposition  that  will 
sharpen  his  wits  and  keep  his  fires  burning.  Though 
our  nation  began  with  Revolution,  we  are  a  conform- 
ist people.  A  nation  of  inventors,  we  are  still  sus- 
picious of  the  new  thing.  This,  then,  will  be  the  test 
of  the  new  drama,  that  it  will  be  met  with  reviling. 
When  the  Man  comes  with  the  Word,  he  will  make 
enemies.  And  that  will  be  good  for  him,  .and  for 
his  art. 

It  is  not  always  the  play  that  wakens  the  pit  to 
thunders  of  applause  that  lives.  Neither  the  ap- 
plause nor  the  condemnation  of  the  crowd  is  to  be 
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taken  as  an  index  of  the  final  judgment.  Addison's 
'*Cato"  was  rapturously  applauded  for  a  hundred 
years,  and  it  died.  Victor  Hugo 's  * '  Hernani, ' '  which 
introduced  modern  French  Romanticism,  was  so 
hissed  and  jeered  that  for  almost  a  week  nothing 
could  be  heard.  Yet  it  created  a  revolution — and 
died.  So,  truly,  neither  applause  nor  censure  is  final. 
But  of  the  two,  vigorous  and  heated  censure  is  in 
these  days  rather  a  more  likely  index  of  permanency 
than  is  vigorous  and  rapturous  approval.  In  ap- 
plauding '  *  Cato ' '  the  audiences  proved  nothing.  In 
censuring  ''Hernani,'*  if  the  audience  didn't  prove 
Hugo  right,  it  at  any  rate  proved  itself  and  the  clas- 
sicism for  which  it  stood  absolutely  wrong. 

In  other  cases  the  censure  of  the  audiences  has 
been  a  more  certain  index  of  merit.  The  abuse  that 
Ibsen  received  after  his  early  prose  plays  is  now 
seen  to  be  the  inevitable  price  demanded  of  a  truth- 
ful cause  and  a  truthful  technic.  The  same  thing 
may  be  said  of  the  uprisings  that  have  accompanied 
the  establishment  of  the  Free  Stage  in  Berlin,  and 
the  stage  of  the  Irish  National  Theatre  in  Dublin. 

But  entirely  aside  from  the  question  whether  the 
public  is  right  or  wrong, — for  this  doesn't  matter, — 
is  the  indisputable  truth  that  opposition  is  good  for 
the  dramatist.  Some  it  may  kill,  though  one  such 
victim  remains  to  be  pointed  out.  The  dramatist 
has  not  the  fine-poised  soul  of  a  Keats.  One  does 
know  of  many  whom  a  pampering  success  has  killed, 
among  them  not  a  few  living  in  the  flesh  to-day. 
Addison  never  wrote  again  for  the  stage  after  the 
applause  of  * '  Cato. ' '  After  the  abuse  of ' '  Hernani, ' ' 
Hugo  did  write  again,  and,  significantly  enough,  kept 
it  up  until,  pampered  by  success,  he  gave  up  the 
stage  in  a  pet.    The  art  of  Ibsen  never  faltered  for 
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attack,  but  went  straight  forward,  driving  home  the 
cause  and  perfecting  the  technic. 

One  who  studies  history  can  have  little  sympathy 
with  the  plea  for  the  protection  of  the  artists.  In- 
deed, one  cannot  consider  art  as  anything  other  than 
the  product  of  man's  labor,  the  work  of  his  hand 
and  brain,  like  other  work.  It  is  no  more  mysterious 
even  than  others  of  the  highly  developed  activities 
of  man's  nature.  Art  cannot  be  separated  from  char- 
acter any  more  than  can  statesmanship.  The  forces 
that  give  stamina  to  character  and  awake  it  to  fine 
issues  are  the  forces  that  make  a  better  art.  The 
artist  should  rejoice  at  opposition,  knowing  as  a 
man  that  it  will  set  him  out  among  men,  and  as  an 
artist  that  it  will  try  his  work  as  by  fire. 

This  is  the  fighting  hope  of  the  American  drama. 
The  way  to  the  goal  is  not  down  the  middle  of 
the  road.  The  true  American  playwright  wiU 
undergo  his  seven  lean  years  not  only  before  his 
first  play  is  produced  but  after.  Again  and  again 
he  may  return  to  the  attack ;  and  he  may  die  unrec- 
ognized. The  only  name  to  conjure  with  in  English 
drama  to-day  is  that  of  J.  M.  Synge.  By  Synge 
there  seems  to  have  been  discovered  a  new  poetry 
for  the  revelation  of  new  tracts  in  old  human  nature 
Yet  on  the  first  performances  of  **The  Playboy  of 
the  Western  World"  in  Dublin  five  hundred  police- 
men were  needed  to  keep  the  house  in  order.  Synge 
died  before  recognition  had  come.  Perhaps  that 
was  a  part  of  the  price  he  had  to  pay.  If  it  was, 
it  was  not  too  high  a  price.  American  playwrights 
take  notice! 

THE  AMATEUR  SPIEIT 

In  the  end  it  will  all  come  down  to  this :  does  the 
workman  love  his  work?    Art,  like  man,  is  born  of 
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love.  There  is  in  every  great  thing,  however  moved 
and  created,  something  of  the  inevitable.  It  was 
from  all  time,  and  it  is  always  to  be. 

Does  not  our  drama  lack  that?  Is  not  too  much 
of  it  built  for  the  moment's  need,  and  actuated  by 
but  a  passing  motive  ?  Journeyman  work  of  a  sur- 
prising facility  most  of  it  is,  but  turned  off  on  the 
instant  to  hit  a  transient  fancy.  Great  work  lies 
long  under  the  heart,  grows  long  in  the  dark,  ma- 
tures slowly,  and  is  equipped  for  enduring  life. 
Such  work  will  come  with  great  causes  and  fine 
issues. 

Professionalism  is  not  a  cause  of  the  present  con- 
dition of  the  drama ;  it  is  the  result.  Without  pro- 
fessionalism, we  should  have  had  no  drama  at  all. 
It  has  been  business  that  has  kept  the  drama  alive. 
Where  the  spontaneous  purpose  of  art  has  been 
lacking,  the  purpose  of  profit  has  taken  its  place. 

Nothing  so  much  indicates  the  position  of  art  as 
does  the  vitality  of  the  amateur  spirit.  Where  this 
is  high  the  art  is  high,  and  conversely.  In  our  days 
the  place  of  the  dramatic  amateur  has  been  low.  The 
true  amateur  is  a  master  in  his  art,  and  he  is  its 
servant.  The  professional  is  a  middleman  in  art, 
and  makes  art  serve  him.  The  interest  of  the  ama- 
teur is  sincere,  because  unmixed.  The  greatest  art- 
ists are  always  amateurs. 

One  of  the  best  auguries  for  present  drama  lies 
in  the  broadening  scope  of  an  intelligent  amateur 
spirit.  Whatever  may  be  the  interest  of  profes- 
sionals, no  art  secures  amateur  patronage  until  its 
dignity  is  granted  and  assured.  In  the  amateur 
spirit  lie  the  essentials  of  enlightened  criticism. 
From  the  amateur  first  comes  approval  of  the  new 
and  daring  thing.  An  art  prospers  in  the  affection 
of  its  amateurs. 
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The  amateur  spirit  will  show  in  American  drama 
when  an  increasing  number  of  playwrights  insist 
on  writing  plays  to  suit  themselves.  There  is  some 
of  that  spirit  on  the  English  stage  to-day.  May  it 
soon  be  manifested  in  America.  Barrie  and  Shaw 
are  enthusiastic  amateurs.  The  man  who  believes 
more  in  his  own  vision  than  in  the  specifications  of 
his  employer  is  an  amateur. 

The  amateur,  strangely  despised  as  he  is,  has 
been  responsible  for  many  of  the  improvements  in 
the  recent  art  of  the  stage.  Having  nothing  to  lose 
and  all  to  gain,  he  has  been  free  to  experiment.  The 
repertory  theatres,  the  national  theatres,  the  stage 
societies  of  the  present,  are  direct  outgrowths  of 
the  amateur  spirit.  Now,  happiest  augury  of  all, 
this  temper  seems  to  have  taken  hold  of  many  of 
the  professional  leaders  of  the  stage,  with  the  result 
that  one  sees  in  their  work  almost  as  much  of  the 
zest  of  the  connoisseur  as  of  business  acumen. 

The  best  thing  that  the  amateur  spirit  can  do  is 
to  free  the  stage  from  some  of  its  old  implications, 
and  elevate  it  to  a  place  of  dignity.  When  we  think 
of  the  art  of  painting,  we  think  of  great  galleries 
maintained  by  the  state  or  by  private  generosity — 
not  of  the  cheap  chromo  or  of  the  dealer  *s  purchas- 
ing galleries.  When  we  think  of  music,  it  is  of  the 
better  music  we  think — the  music  of  the  conserva- 
tory and  the  orchestral  hall — ^not  of  the  vulgar  melo- 
dies made  popular  in  the  music  halls  and  for  sale 
in  the  shops.  It  is  this  that  the  amateur  spirit  has 
done.  Society's  long  veneration  for  the  arts  of 
design,  and  sculpture,  and  harmony,  has  raised 
these  arts  to  an  eminence  above  the  levels  of  trade 
and  every-day  living.  So  it  should  be  with  drama. 
If  drama  is  to  be  brought  to  a  parity  with  the  more 
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retiring  arts,  it  must  be  through  the  spirit  of  the 
amateur. 

Such  a  spirit  is  at  work.  Through  it  the  purer 
and  more  refined  parts  of  drama  may  in  some  not 
distant  day  be  freed  from  the  necessities  of  popular 
support,  and  by  means  of  subsidy  and  endowment 
such  as  other  arts  enjoy,  great  dramatic  art  may 
be  perpetuated  for  the  pleasure  of  the  people.  Then 
only  can  the  drama  take  its  place  with  the  sister 
arts.  When  this  day  comes  the  matinee  may  mean 
as  much  as  an  afternoon  in  a  gallery  of  paintings. 
Then  there  may  arise  a  dramatic  criticism  equipped 
by  sympathy  and  scholarship  for  its  tremendous 
opportunities.  And  to  the  people  who  support  the 
theatre  there  would  come,  perhaps  for  the  first  time, 
a  realization  of  the  possibilities  of  the  art  of  the 
stage,  and  of  its  deep  human  meanings. 

Thomas  H.  Dickinson. 


GOLDONI'S  VENETIAN  NATURALISM. 

fHERE  is  a  considerable  number  of  Vene- 
tian plays  in  my  collection,"  says  Gold- 
oni  in  his  memoirs,  * '  and  perhaps  it  is 
these  that  do  me  the  greatest  honor." 
In  this  terse  sentence  he  summarizes 
his  dramatic  work.  These  Venetian 
plays  not  only  do  him  the  greatest  honor,  but  dis- 
tinguish him  as  the  pioneer  naturalist  in  the  drama 
of  the  world ; — the  pioneer  poet  of  a  people,  too,  no 
previous  dramatist  having  painted  the  life  of  the 
streets  in  colors  so  truthful,  nor  voiced  plebeian  sen- 
timents upon  the  stage  by  faithfully  drawn  charac- 
ters of  the  proletariat,  neither  clownish  nor  obscene. 
Moliere  was  the  first  dramatic  realist,  and  his 
characters  were  in  large  degree  taken  from  life,  but 
the  few  peasants  in  his  plays  were  clowns,  and  even 
his  middle-class  characters  are  not  actually  trans- 
lated from  life  to  the  stage,  like  many  of  Goldoni's. 
Moreover,  their  sentiments  are  sometimes  so 
tempered  by  their  author's  avowed  purpose  to  paint 
'* ridiculous  likenesses"  of  the  vices  of  his  times,  that 
occasionally  they  become  thematic.  Having  no  thesis 
to  hold,  and  no  purpose  to  fulfil  except  "not  to  spoil 
nature,"  Goldoni  presented  life  as  it  appeared  to 
him.  He  spoiled  nature,  however,  whenever  he 
transplanted  some  exotic  story  to  his  native  soil,  or 
sought  to  emulate  Moliere.  Only  when  he  painted 
the  life  of  Venice  did  he  become  Venice's  **Gran 
Goldoni,"  in  whose  heart  throbbed  the  sentiments  of 
her  people.  Many  of  his  comedies,  written  in  Tuscan, 
present  Venetian  life,  and  in  a  majority  of  these 
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Pantalone,  a  recurring  character,  speaks  the  Vene- 
tian dialect; — ^yet  when  he  discards  the  Tuscan  lan- 
guage and  the  conventional  characters  of  the 
commedia  delVarte  entirely  for  the  soft  speech  of 
Venice  and  for  the  characters  he  met  daily  in  the 
tortuous  maze  of  her  busy  streets,  he  becomes  more 
truly  the  poet  of  her  people. 

**The  Respectable  GirP'  (La  Putta  Onoratta)  is 
the  first  of  these  Venetian  plays  that  do  him  honor. 
"I  had  seen  at  the  San  Luca  Theatre,"  he  says,  '*a 
piece  called  'The  Girls  of  the  Castle  Quarter'  "  {Le 
Putte  di  Castello)f  a  popular  comedy,  the  principal 
character  of  which  was  a  Venetian  girl  without 
talents,  morals,  or  address.  **I  gave  one  in  the  same 
style,'*  he  continues,  "but  decent  and  instructive, 
which  I  called  'The  Respectable  Girl.'  "  Bettina,  his 
* '  respectable  girl, ' '  is  truly  of  the  streets  of  Venice, 
a  natural  character,  who,  to  quote  her  author,  is 
*'new,  agreeable,  and  national," — a  little  laundress, 
who,  knowing  the  pitfalls  of  a  wicked  city,  knits 
prudently  upon  her  balcony  rather  than  risk  her 
virtue  in  the  enticing  street  below.  Wlien  she  goes 
to  the  parish  church  to  be  shriven,  her  shawl  is 
drawn  discreetly  over  her  glossy  hair ;  though  little 
white-stockinged  feet  gleam  coquettishly  above  her 
sandals,  the  ardency  of  her  dark  eyes  is  hidden  in 
the  demureness  of  her  downward  glance.  Even 
Pasqualino,  the  gondolier's  son,  whom  she  loves,  may 
not  attend  her  abroad,  nor  pay  his  court  to  her 
unaccompanied. 

**When  people  are  in  love,"  she  tells  him,  **they 
should  not  expose  themselves  to  the  temptation  of 
being  alone.  It  is  true  that  a  girl  may  repair  her 
fault  by  m.arriage,  but  she  will  be  pointed  at  none 
the  less.  *  There,'  they  will  say,  *is  the  one  who 
eloped  with  a  lover.'  "    Though  her  southern  blood 
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flows  warmly,  Bettina  knows  well  the  perils  that 
surround  her,  for  when  Pasqualino's  father,  good 
Menego  Cainello,  the  gondolier,  reproaches  her  for 
being  engaged  to  his  son  without  his  knowledge,  she 
answers  him  in  these  sophisticated  words : 

*^e  poor  girls  try  to  marry  honestly.  If  a  young  man 
seeks  our  company  and  wants  us  for  his  wife,  we  are  not 
obliged  to  ask  him  first  if  his  father  will  be  pleased.  Con- 
gratulate yourself,  Master  Menego,  that  you  have  to  deal  with 
a  respectable  girl,  for  another  in  my  place  might  have 
favored  you  with  a  grandson  before  you  had  a  daughter-in- 
law.'' 

When  the  Marchese  di  Ripa  Verde,  a  married  rake, 
is  introduced  surreptitiously  into  her  chamber  by 
her  trickish  sister,  Bettina  spurns  him  in  these 
patriotic  words : 

"And  you  have  a  wife,  and  you  come  into  the  house  of  an 
honest  girl!  Who  do  you  think  I  am?  Some  light  o'  love? 
We  are  in  Venice,  I'd  have  you  know.  In  Venice  there  is 
pleasure  for  all  who  seek  it;  but  to  find  it,  you  must  go  to 
the  haunts  by  the  piazza ;  you  must  go  where  the  shutters  are, 
and  the  cushions  are  on  the  balconies,  or  straight  to  the  houses 
of  those  who  stand  in  their  doorways ;  but  in  decent  Venetian 
homes  you  cannot  knock  at  girls'  doors  so  easily.  When  you 
foreigners,  when  you  are  away  from  her,  talk  of  Venice  with 
women  for  the  topic  you  make  one  nosegay  of  them  all;  but 
by  the  blood  of  Our  Lady  you  are  wrong.  The  girls  of  re- 
spectable families  in  this  land  have  good  sense,  and  they  live 
in  a  stricter  way  perhaps  than  is  to  be  found  in  any  other 
place.  Venetian  girls  are  charming;  but  as  to  their  virtues  I 
agree  with  the  one  who  says : 

"  'Girls  of  Venice  are  a  treasure, 

Difficult  to  win  indeed: 
True  as  gold  in  fullest  measure; 

None  their  hearts  will  e'er  mislead. 
Eome  vaunts  the  glory  of  Lucretia : 
Yet  virtue's  found  in  our  Venetia.'" 

Bettina 's  story  is  conventional.  A  band  of  ruffians 
bribed  by  the  Marchese  di  Ripa  Verde  carry  her  off 
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by  force  to  his  house,  where  his  pleasure-loving  wife 
is  so  touched  by  her  sincerity  that  she  helps  her  to 
evade  her  wicked  lord's  clutches  by  exchanging 
clothes  with  her,  an  artifice  that  enables  Bettina, 
once  safe  of  the  Marchese's  house,  to  escape  in  the 
carnival  crowd;  the  rake's  wife  being  caught  by  him 
and  carried  to  his  chamber  under  the  impression  that 
she  is  his  inamorata.  Bettina  has  a  protector  in  the 
person  of  Pantalone,  a  rich  merchant  who  respects 
her,  and  would  like  to  marry  her ;  a  desire  in  which 
he  is  balked,  however,  by  Pasqualino.  This  listless 
young  spark,  loved  by  Bettina,  turns  out  to  be  Panta- 
lone 's  own  child :  the  wife  of  Menego,  the  gondolier, 
in  order  that  her  own  son  may  inherit  Pantalone 's 
ducats,  having  in  the  manner  of  Gilbert's  dear  little 
Buttercup,  ** mixed  two  babies  up." 

Although  her  story  is  trite,  Bettina  is  no  prude, 
but  rather  a  tender,  simple  girl  of  the  people  whose 
virtue  is  inspired  by  worldly  wisdom  acquired  in  the 
rough  school  of  experience.  Knowing  the  world,  and 
not  ashamed  of  her  knowledge ;  preferring  the  simple 
betrothal  ring  of  her  Pasqualino  to  the  diamonds  of 
the  scented  rake  she  scorns,  this  sturdy  blond  girl  of 
the  streets  is  a  child  of  nature,  grown  to  fine  woman- 
hood in  the  free  air  of  Venice ; — in  short,  the  heroine 
of  a  people,  and  not  of  an  aristocracy  or  of  a 
bourgeoisie,  such  as  all  stage  heroines  before  her 
had  been.  Moreover,  throughout  this  play  a  note  of 
patriotism  sounds  lustily,  as  in  these  stirring  words 
uttered  by  Menego,  the  gondolier,  to  Pasqualino  his 
supposed  son  who,  being  of  bourgeois  blood,  proves 
the  immutability  of  inheritance  by  preferring 
scrivening  to  the  oar : 

"Glad  would  I  be  to  see  thee  at  work,  could  I  see  thee  stand- 
ing on  a  gondola's  poop ;  could  I  see  thee  at  a  regular  ferry, 
or  in  the  service  of  some  good  master,  following  the  calling  of 
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thy  father,  thy  grandfather,  thy  great-grandfather,  and  thy 
entire  family.  What,  dost  thou  think,  thou  chit  of  a  coxcomb, 
that  the  calling  of  a  gondolier  is  not  honourable  and  respect- 
able ?  Thou  young  donkey !  In  this  country  we  boatmen  con- 
stitute a  body  of  men,  the  like  of  which  is  not  to  be  found 
elsewhere  in  the  world.  We  serve,  it  is  true,  but  ours  is  a  noble 
service  that  does  not  soil  the  hands.  We  are  the  most  confi- 
dential secretaries  of  our  masters,  and  no  danger  is  there  of 
secrets  leaking  from  our  lips.  We  are  better  paid  than  others, 
we  maintain  our  families  respectably;  we  have  credit  with 
the  trades-folk;  we  are  models  of  fidelity;  we  are  famous  for 
our  quips,  and  the  readiness  of  our  wit;  above  all,  we  are  so 
loyal,  and  so  warmly  attached  to  our  country,  that  we  would 
shed  our  blood  for  her,  and  fight  the  entire  world,  if  we  heard 
our  Venice  slandered,  for  she  is  the  queen  of  the  sea." 

"The  Eespectable  GirP*  is  an  epic  of  the  streets. 
The  wonder  is  that  Goldoni  should  have  written  it 
at  a  time  when  the  nobles  in  his  theatre  spat  at  will 
from  their  boxes  upon  the  plebeians  in  the  pit  below ; 
when  the  people  were  only  a  herd  of  hewers  of  wood 
and  drawers  of  water,  *'on  their  feet  when  their  bet- 
ters sat,  at  work  when  their  betters  slept,*' — a  com- 
mon herd  of  lackeys,  porters,  serving-maids,  fisher- 
men, weavers,  artisans,  butchers,  bakers,  candlestick 
makers,  or  what  not,  who  were  the  butts  of  comedy 
till  he  made  them  its  heroes  and  heroines.  Yet  this 
industrious,  gracious,  spontaneous,  humor-loving, 
pleasure-loving  herd  were  all  sons  and  daughters  of 
free  Venice,  proud  of  her  traditions  and  still  believ- 
ing in  her  indomitable  strength.  Their  excellence  is 
apotheosized  in  the  person  of  golden-haired  Bettina ; 
their  inflammable,  ironical  nature  is  revealed  in  the 
following  scene  where,  two  gondolas  having  collided 
in  a  narrow  canal,  their  gondoliers  thus  revile  each 
other : 

NANE. 

Back  up,  so  that  I  may  pass  through. 
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MENEGO. 

I  be  going  through,  too ;  back  water  a  couple  of  strokes,  thus 
may  we  all  pass. 

NANE. 

I  back  water!    Back  water  thyself,  thou  art  headed  down 
ill    stream. 

MENEGO. 

I  have  a  load  aboard,  my  friend,  I  cannot  do  it. 

NANE. 

I'll  not  budge  either.    I  have  three  passengers  aboard. 

MENEGO. 

If  thou  hast  three,  I  have  five. 

NANE. 

Five  or  seven,  I  have  the  right  of  way. 

MENEGO. 

Who  says  it  is  my  place  to  move?    Thy  skull  is  cracked. 
Canst  thou  not  see  that  should  I  back  I'll  have  fifty  boats 
beneath  my  stem ;  and  I  must  get  through  to  the  canal.    Thou 
hast  but  three  boats  ahead  of  thee  to  pass  in  order  to  clear 
t    the  way. 

NANE. 

Come,  Master  Menego,  make  not  a  fool  of  thyself. 

MENEGO. 

Wouldst  thou  teach  me?    Me,  what  has  been  rowing  in  the 
regattas  these  twenty  years  ? 

NANE. 

Even  though  thou  dost  row  in  the  regattas,  I  know  my  call- 
ing, and  I  be  telling  thee  it  is  thy  place  to  back  water. 

MENEGO. 

Out  of  the  way,  thou  crab ! 

NANE. 

RIf  thou  wert  not  an  older  man  than  I,  I'd  shut  thy  moathi 
with  my  o"ar. 
MENEGO. 

j        With  that  face? 

^  NANE. 

Aye,  with  that  face. 

MENEGO. 

Out  of  my  way,  go  row  a  lighter. 

NANE. 

Out  of  my  way,  go  row  a  slave  galley. 

MENEGO. 

Art  thou  from  Caverzere  or  Pelestrina?    Oh,  thou  goose! 
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NANB, 

What  wilt  thou  wager  I  do  not  strike  thy  cap  in  the  water? 

MENEGO. 

Look  here,  I  must  be  cautious,  because  I  have  the  master 
aboard. 

NANE. 

I  have  the  master  aboard  as  well,  and  I  wish  to  pass. 

MENEGO. 

Dost  thou  think  I  know  thee  not,  thou  are  but  a  public 
ferryman. 

NANE. 

What  of  it !    Whosoever  spends  his  money  is  the  master. 

MENEGO. 

Pray,  art  thou  going  to  let  me  pass  ? 

NANE, 

Nay,  I  be  going  to  bide  here  till  the  morrow. 

MENEGO. 

Neither  shall  I  budge. 

NANE. 

I'll  sink  ere  I  back  up. 

MENEGO. 

I'll  go  to  pieces  ere  I  back  water. 

NANE. 

Back,  thou  lowest  knave  in  the  pack. 

MENEGO. 

Back  thyself,  thou  son  of  a  snail ! 

NANE. 

I  be  nailed  fast,  thou  canst  see  for  thyself. 

MENEGO. 

And  I  drive  my  oar  in  to  remain.  [Bticks  his  oar  into  the 
bottom  of  the  canal.l 

NANE. 

What  sayest  thou  ?  That  I  must  back  ?  Not  for  ten  sequins. 
[He  leans  over  to  speak  with  the  persons  who  are  in  the  gon- 
dola.'] If  you  wish  to  go  ashore,  then  go  ashore,  but  here  I 
bide. 

MENEGO. 

[Also  spealcing  to  those  he  has  in  the  gondola.']  Aye,  but 
your  lordship,  my  reputation  be  at  stake ;  I  wish  not  the  rogue 
in  that  old  hulk  to  get  the  better  of  me. 

NANE. 

What  meanest  thou  by  that  old  hulk,  thou  numbskull? 
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MENEGO. 

What  wilt  thou  wager  I  throw  not  thy  grapnel  overboard? 

NANE. 

[To  his  passengers.]  Should  you  wish  to  go  ashore,  you 
may  go  ashore,  since  I  care  not  a  fig  for  the  fare.  I  be  going 
to  hold  my  own  with  that  regatta  racer. 

MENEGO. 

[To  his  passengers.]  Aye,  your  lordship,  it  be  better  for 
you  to  land.  I  be  not  going  to  back  even  though  by  it  I  lose 
my  bread  and  butter. 

NANE, 

See  now!  'Cause  of  thee  my  travellers  be  going  ashore. 
Thou'lt  pay  me  for  it. 

MENEGO. 

I  be  the  lad  to  give  thee  a  trouncing. 

NANE. 

It's  as  easy  to  chuck  thee  in  the  Canal  as  to  laugh. 

MENEGO. 

I  be  not  scared  of  thee ;  nay,  nor  of  ten  like  thee. 

NANE. 

Oh!  Oh! 

MENEGO. 

Oh,  thou  donkey ! 

NANE. 

Oh,  thou  swine ! 

MENEGO. 

Oh,  thou  bullock ! 

This  is  not  buffoonery,  but  naturalism,  for  when- 
ever two  gondolas  collide  in  a  canaletto,  the  gondo- 
liers of  Venice  still  shower  just  such  abuse  upon  each 
other.  Indeed,  there  is  no  buffoonery  in  "The 
Eespectable  Girl.*'  True,  the  conventional  masks, 
Pantalone,  Arlecchino  and  Brighella  are  among  its 
dramatis  personae,  yet  they  indulge  in  no  lazzi  or 
other  tomfoolery,  this  play  being  an  earnest  effort 
with  a  moral  purpose  to  maintain.  As  Ferdinando 
Galanti  points  out,  "It  is  a  model  of  serious  popular 
comedy,  whose  very  title  hints  of  virtue.** 

In  "Women's  Tittle-Tattle"  (7  Pettigolezzi  delle 
donne),  Goldoni  again  turns  for  his  inspiration  to 
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the  streets  of  Venice,  the  evils  of  talebearing  being 
his  topic.  His  own  words  shall  tell  the  characteristic 
manner  of  its  inspiration: 

"I  left  my  house  that  day,  and,  seeking  distraction,  went  to 
the  Square  of  Saint  Mark.  I  looked  about  to  see  if  any  of  the 
masks  or  jugglers  might  provide  me  with  the  subject  of  a 
comedy,  or  some  sort  of  spectacle,  for  Shrovetide.  I  met, 
under  the  arcade  of  the  clock,  a  man  with  whom  I  was  in- 
stantly struck,  and  who  furnished  me  the  subject  of  which  I 
was  in  quest.  This  was  an  old  Armenian,  ill-dressed,  very 
dirty,  and  with  a  long  beard,  who  went  about  the  streets  of 
Venice,  selling  the  dried  fruits  of  his  country,  which  he  called 
Abagigi.  This  man,  who  was  to  be  seen  everywhere,  and 
whom  I  had  myself  frequently  met,  was  so  well  known  and 
so  much  despised,  that  when  anyone  wished  to  tease  a  girl 
seeking  a  husband,  he  proposed  Abagigi  to  her.  Nothing  more 
was  necessary  to  send  me  home  satisfied.  I  entered  my  house, 
shut  myself  up  in  my  closet,  and  began  a  popular  comedy, 
which  I  called  I  Pettigolezzi  ("Tittle-Tattle").'' 

Although  written  in  dialect,  *' Women's  Tittle- 
Tattle''  does  not  picture  the  streets  of  Venice  so 
truly  as  *'The  Eespectable  Girl;"  moreover,  the 
story  it  relates  of  a  lover  who  breaks  his  troth 
because  a  spiteful  woman  sets  evil  tongues 
a-wagging,  is  a  theatric  story  more  fitting  the 
commedia  delVarte  he  was  seeking  to  supplant  than 
the  national  comedy  he  was  endeavoring  to  create. 
Its  humor,  however,  is  at  moments  deUnous,  the 
scenes  in  which  gossip  flies  from  lip  to  lip  being  as 
sparkling  as  any  Goldoni  has  written,  yet  he  makes 
no  more  than  what  he  terms  "the  knot  of  the  piece" 
of  Abagigi  the  Armenian  peddler.  Nevertheless,  it 
contains  naturalistic  sketches,  quite  worthy  its  au- 
thor, such  as  the  following  portrayal  of  Merlino,  a 
street  Arab  from  Naples,  whom  Gate,  a  laundress, 
tries  to  induce  to  carry  her  basket. 

GATE. 

Come,  lad,  bear  these  clothes.    Prithee  make  haste. 
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MERLINO. 

Oh,  I  've  no  liking  for  work. 

CATE. 

In  this  land  if  thou  wouldst  eat  thou  must  work. 

MERLINO. 

Eather  would  I  swindle,  or  beg. 

CATE. 

In  truth,  if  thou  shouldst  ask  charity,  all  will  chase  thee 
away.    Go  to  work,  they  '11  say,  thou  rascal,  go  to  work. 

MERLINO. 

Oh,  I  know  my  calling.  Prithee :  Alms  for  a  poor  man  who 
is  maimed.  [^Acts  the  one-armed  man].  Be  charitable  to  a 
poor  cripple.  [Acts  the  crippW].  Charity  for  a  poor  blind 
man.  [Acts  the  blind  man].  Have  pity  on  a  poor  laborer, 
who  fell  from  a  scaffold,  and  can  work  no  more.  [Moves  about 
on  his  hind  quarters  and  his  hands] . 

CATE. 

I  say,  but  thou  art  a  flower  of  virtue.  From  what  land  art 
thou? 

MERLINO. 

I  be  a  most  worthy  Neapolitan  beggar. 

CATE. 

[Aside],  Oh,  I  be  n't  going  to  let  that  lad  carry  my  basket. 
He  be  a  little  rogue  who  may  rob  me.  [To  Merlino].  Here 's 
a  penny.    Now  go  about  thy  business. 

MERLINO. 

Dost  wish  me  no  longer? 

CATE. 

Nay,  I  be  wishing  nothing  more. 

MERLINO. 

Cursed  be  he  who  fathered  thee ;  mayest  thou  grow  as  many 
ulcers  as  there  be  clothes  in  thy  basket !  Cursed  be  thy  father, 
thy  mother,  and  all  thy  generation ! 

CATE. 

Say  what  thou  wilt.  It's  all  right,  since  I  don't  under- 
stand thy  dialect. 

MERLINO. 

Look,  now,  look  now,  someone 's  wishing  thee. 

CATE, 

What? 

MERLINO. 

Mayst  thou  fall  dead  at  once.    Someone 's  called  thee. 
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GATE. 

Who's  called  me? 

MERLINO. 

A  lady.    Yonder,  yonder,  a  lady. 

GATE. 

Where?    I  see  her  not.    Be  that  she?    [She  turns  around, 
and  Merlino  steals  a  shirt]. 

MEELINO. 

Creature  of  misery ! 

GATE. 

What  the  devil  sayest  thou,  thou  accursed  little  parrot  ? 

MEELINO. 

Mayst  thou  be  killed  I 

GATE. 

What  didst  thou  say? 

MEELINO. 

Didst  thou  not  understand  me? 

GATE. 

Nay,  I  did  not  understand. 

MEELINO. 

If  thou  didst  not  understand,  then  art  thou 
Daughter  of  a  cuckold's  mate. 
Heaven  send  thee  with  its  hate 
Boils  a  thousand  as  thy  fate! 

[Exit  singing  and  dancing]. 

"The  Boors**  (7  Rusteghi)  is  a  comedy  in  which 
Goldoni  portrays  the  intolerance  of  the  Venetian  mid- 
dle class,  a  hide-bound  order,  Puritanical,  almost,  in 
its  traditions.  **The  Domestic  Tyrants,"  however, 
is  a  more  fitting  title  than  the  one  he  has  chosen  for 
this  consummate  piece  of  stage  naturalism,  his  boors 
being  intractable  family  autocrats,  whose  words  spell 
law  in  their  respective  households.  Three  of  them — 
Lunardo,  Simon,  and  Cancian, — ^have  wives;  Mau- 
rizio,  the  fourth,  being  a  widower  with  an  only  son, 
whom  he  has  agreed  to  marry  to  Lunardo  *s  daughter 
by  a  former  wife. 

Lunardo,  the  most  boorish  of  these  boors, — primus 
inter  pares — rules  his  family  with  a  hand  so  high  that 
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no  guests,  except  of  his  choosing,  cross  his  threshold. 
To  his  wife  he  denies  even  the  single  day  of  Carnival 
gaiety  commonly  allowed  to  women  of  her  order,  and 
when  he  barters  his  daughter's  hand,  he  refuses  to 
disclose  the  name  of  the  husband  he  has  chosen  for 
her,  much  less  grant  her  a  sight  of  him.  His  mascu- 
line selfishness  is  admirably  characterised  when  he 
thus  expresses  his  contempt  for  "women  folk"  to  his 
crony  Maurizio,  after  the  marriage  of  their  children 
has  been  arranged  by  them. 

LUNARDO. 

They  say  we  know  not  how  to  enjoy  ourselves. 

MAURIZIO. 

Poor  creatures !  Are  they  able  to  see  into  our  hearts  ?  Do 
they  suppose  there  is  no  other  society  but  theirs?  Ah,  my 
friend,  it  is  a  real  joy  to  be  able  to  say,  I  have  enough,  I 
want  for  nothing,  and  if  needs  be  I  can  lay  my  hands  on  a 
hundred  sequins. 

LUNARDO. 

Aye,  sir,  and  live  well,  on  fat  capon,  tender  chickens,  and 
a  fine  loin  of  veal. 

MAURIZIO. 

And  all  good  and  cheap  because  you  pay  as  you  go. 

LUNARDO. 

And  all  in  your  own  house  without  squabble  or  vexation. 

MAURIZIO. 

And  without  anyone  to  peck  at  you. 

LUNARDO. 

And  without  anyone  knowing  your  affairs. 

MAURIZIO. 

And  our  own  masters. 

LUNARDO. 

And  not  ruled  by  our  wives. 

MAURIZIO. 

And  our  children  behaving  like  children! 

LUNARDO. 

That  is  the  way  my  daughter  is  reared. 

MAURIZIO. 

My  son  is  a  jewel,  too,  no  danger  of  his  wasting  a  farthing. 
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LUNARDO. 

My  daughter  knows  how  to  do  everything.  At  home  she 
has  had  to  do  everything,  even  to  washing  the  dishes. 

MAURIZIO. 

And  because  I  do  not  wish  my  son  to  spoon  with  the 
housemaids,  I  have  brought  him  up  to  darn  his  socks  and 
patch  his  own  drawers. 

LUNABDO. 

Good !     [Laughing.l 

MAURIZIO.  r 

Yes,  indeed. 

LUNARDO. 

Come,  we'll  arrange  this  marriage  quickly. 

MAURIZIO. 

Whenever  you  wish,  my  friend. 

LUNARDO. 

I  expect  you  to  sup  with  me  tonight.  You  know  I  told 
you  so.  Four  sweetbreads.  We'll  prove  their  merits!  Ah, 
but  how  fat  they  are ! 

MAURIZIO. 

We'll  eat  them. 

LUNARDO. 

And  have  a  merry  time. 

MAURIZIO.  ^ 

And  be  happy. 

LUNARDO. 

And  then  they'll  call  us  brutes. 

MAURIZIO. 

Pooh! 

LUNARDO. 

The  hussies. 

These  selfish  old  codgers  are  the  bone  and  sinew 
of  commercial  Venice.  Their  faces  are  well  known 
on  the  Kialto;  their  merchantmen  ply  between  the 
Adriatic  and  the  Mediterranean,  aye,  even  as  far  as 
Sinope  and  Trebizond ;  yet  their  hearts  are  hard  and 
cold  as  the  ducats  in  their  strong  boxes,  their  minds 
as  narrow  as  the  streets  they  tread.  Witness  this 
scene  between  Lunardo  and  one  Simon,  another  of 
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these  domestic  tyrants  Goldoni  has  painted  with  a 
surpassing  touch : 

SIMON". 

You  are  right,  my  old  friend,  there  are  no  young  men  now 
such  as  there  were  in  our  day.  You  remember  that  we  did 
no  more  and  no  less  than  our  fathers  wished. 

LUNARDO. 

I  had  two  married  sisters.  I  don't  believe  I  saw  them  ten 
times  in  my  whole  life. 

SIMON. 

I  hardly  ever  spoke  even  to  mother. 

LUNARDO. 

E'en  to  this  day  I  scarcely  know  what  an  opera  or  a  comedy 
is  like. 

SIMON. 

They  took  me  to  the  opera  by  force,  one  evening,  and  I 
dozed  throughout  it. 

LUNARDO. 

When  I  was  a  strippling,  my  father  said  unto  me :  "Wouldst 
thou  rather  see  the  new  world,  or  have  twopence?"  I  chose 
the  twopence. 

SIMON. 

To  save  my  tips  was  my  habit;  and  from  the  farthings  I 
filched,  I  acquired  a  hundred  ducats  which  I  invested  at  four 
per  cent.  Thus  I  have  four  ducats  more  of  interest  and 
when  I  draw  those  four  ducats  it  gives  me  a  joy  so  great  that 
I  cannot  describe  it,  not  because  I  am  greedy  for  those  four 
ducats,  but  because  I  may  say  to  myself,  all  this  I  earned 
when  I  was  a  lad. 

LUNARDO. 

Show  me  to-day,  one  who  would  do  thus ;  they  throw  money 
away, — ^how  shall  we  express  it? — profit  by  shovelfuls. 

,      SIMON. 

I  would  not  mind  the  money  they  throw  away,  but  they 
throw  themselves  away  in  a  hundred  ways. 

LUNARDO. 

And  the  cause  of  it  all  is  liberty. 

SIMON. 

Aye,  sir:  so  soon  as  they  know  how  to  put  on  their  breeches 
they  begin  to  stray. 

LUNARDO. 

And  know  you  who  teaches  them?    Their- mothers ! 
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SIMON. 

Say  no  more.  I  have  heard  things  that  make  my  hair  stand 
on  end. 

LUNAEDO. 

Aye,  sir,  and  this  is  what  they  say:  "Poor  little  lad,  let 
him  regale  himself.  Poor  little  thing !  Would  you  have  him 
in  the  dumps?"  If  visitors  come  they  call  to  him,  "Come 
here,  my  child.  His  complexion.  Madam  Lucrezia,  does  it 
not  make  you  wish  to  kiss  him  ?  If  you  but  knew  how  astute 
he  is.  Sing  thy  little  song,  dear,  recite  thy  piece  of  Tru- 
faldino's.  I  should  not  say  it,  yet  can  he  do  anything — 
dance,  play  at  cards,  and  write  sonnets.  Do  you  know,  he  is 
in  love.  He  says  he  wishes  to  get  married.  He  is  somewhat 
pert.  Yet  all  in  good  time,  he  is  but  a  child,  some  day  he  will 
sensible  be.  Darling,  come  here,  joy  of  my  life !  Give  Madam 
Lucrezia  a  kiss."  Bah!  a  shame,  a  disgrace!  The  senseless 
women ! 

This  boor  of  Venice,  who  values  twopence  more 
than  seeing  the  world,  is  thoroughly  respected  in 
the  marts  of  trade,  but  at  his  own  hearthside  he  is 
the  hectoring  tyrant  who  thus  admonishes  Marga- 
rita, hi§  wife,  and  Lucietta,  his  daughter,  when  he 
catches  them  decked  out  in  finery : 

LUNARDO. 

[To  Margarita.']  "What  means  this,  madam?  Are  you 
going  to  the  ball  ? 

MAEGAEITA. 

There  now,  just  look  at  him.  I  get  a  new  frock  once  in 
the  year,  and  he  grumbles.  Are  you  afraid  that  you  are 
coming  to  ruin? 

LUNAEDO. 

It  matters  not  to  me,  let  me  tell  you,  if  you  should  wear 
out  even  one  frock  a  week.  Thank  Heaven,  I  am  not  a  man 
who  counts  pennies.  So  much  as  a  hundred  ducats  may  I 
spend;  yet  not  on  such  tomfoolery.  What  would  you  have 
these  gentlemen  who  are  coming  to  my  house  say?  That  you 
are  a  dressed  doll  from  France?  No  laughing  stock  do  I 
wish  to  be. 

LUCIETTA. 

lAside.]    I  am  really  glad  that  he  scolds  her. 
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MAEGABITA. 

What  think  you  the  other  women  will  wear?  One  shoe 
and  one  slipper? 

LUNABDO. 

They  may  wear  what  pleases  them.  Such  mincing  airs 
have  not  been  seen  in  my  house,  and  you  shall  not  begin 
them  now,  and  you  shall  not  make  me  a  butt  for  ridicule. 
Do  you  understand  ? 

This  tyrant  meets  his  match,  however,  in  a  clever 
woman,  for  Cancian,  one  of  his  bosom  friends,  has 
a  wife,  by  name  Felice,  who  not  only  manages  to  lead 
her  own  grumbling  husband  by  the  nose,  but 
Lunardo  also,  she  being  endowed  with  common  sense 
as  well  as  with  a  will  that  knows  its  way.  Getting 
wind  of  the  proposed  marriage  between  Maurizio*s 
son  and  Lunardo 's  daughter,  Felice  dresses  the 
young  man  up  in  a  woman  *s  domino,  and  with  Count 
Eiccardo,  her  own  admirer,  as  his  escort,  introduces 
him  within  the  austere  precincts  of  Lunardo  *s 
dwelling — ^where  he  falls  in  love  with  Lucietta,  his 
betrothed,  whom  he  had  neither  seen  nor  known. 
Being  caught  in  their  clandestine  lovemaking  by 
their  respective  fathers,  Filipeto  is  ordered  home, 
and  Lucietta  locked  in  her  room;  whereupon 
Lunardo  and  his  cronies  express  their  views  of  the 
scandal  in  this  despotic,  albeit  masculine  way : 

LUNARDO. 

It  is  a  question  of  honor,  it  is  a  question,  let  me  tell 
you,  of  my  family's  reputation.  A  man  of  my  standing! 
What  will  you  say  of  me?  What  will  you  say  of  Lunardo 
Crozzola? 

SIMON. 

Calm  yourself,  my  dear  man.  It  is  not  your  fault.  The 
women  are  to  blame.  Punish  them,  and  all  the  world  will 
applaud  you. 

CANCIAN. 

Aye,  verily,  we  must  make  an  example  of  them.    We  must 
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humble  the  pride  of  these  arrogant  women,  and  teach  men 
how  to  punish  them. 

SIMON. 

Let  them  call  us  boors. 

CANCIAN". 

Let  them  call  us   savages. 

LUNARDO. 

My  spouse  is  at  the  bottom  of  it  all. 

SIMON. 

Punish  her. 

LUNARDO. 

It  is  that  rattle-pate  who  tags  after  her. 

CANCIAN. 

Humble  her. 

LUNARDO. 

[To  Cancian.']    And  your  spouse  is  a  good  third. 

CANCIAN. 

I  will  punish  her. 

LUNARDO. 

l^To  Simon.']     And  yours  is  also  in  the  pack. 

SIMON. 

She,  too,  shall  pay  for  it. 

LUNARDO. 

My  dear  friends,  let  us  talk  it  over,  let  us  consult  together. 
To  bring  matters  to  a  head,  what  shall  we  do  with  them? 
As  for  the  girl,  that  is  easy;  I  have  thought  about  her,  and 
have  made  up  my  mind.  In  the  first  place,  no  more  question 
of  matrimony.  She  shall  talk  no  more  about  getting  married. 
I  will  send  her  to  be  locked  up  in  some  place,  far  from  the 
world,  between  four  walls,  and  that's  the  end  of  her.  But 
how  are  we  to  chastise  our  wives?    Tell  me  your  opinion. 

CANCIAN. 

To  confess  the  truth,  I  am  in  considerable  doubt. 

SIMON. 

We  might  clap  them  too  in  a  retreat  between  four  walls, 
and  thus  get  out  of  the  difficulty! 

LUNARDO. 

That,  let  me  tell  you,  would  be  a  punishment  for  us  rather 
than  for  them.  We  should  be  compelled  to  expend  money, 
pay  their  keep,  send  them  frocks  that  are  at  least  neat,  and 
howsoever  much  of  a  retreat  it  might  be,  there  would  always 
be  more  diversion  and  more  liberty  there  than  in  our  homes. 
Do  I  present  it  distinctly? 
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SIMON. 

You  could  not  present  it  more  distinctly;  especially  as 
regards  you  and  me  who  do  not  give  them  a  loose  rein,  as  does 
my  friend  Cancian. 

CANCIAN. 

What  would  you  have  me  say?  That  you  are  right?  We 
might  keep  them  in  the  house  locked  up  in  a  room ;  take  them 
with  us  now  and  then  to  some  entertainment ;  then  lock  them 
up  again,  and  not  let  them  see  anyone,  or  talk  to  anyone. 

SIMON. 

Lock  the  women  up  without  letting  them  talk  to  anyone! 
That  is  a  punishment  that  would  kill  them  in  less  than  three 
days. 

CANCIAN. 

So  much  the  better. 

LUNAEDO. 

But  who  is  the  man  that  wishes  to  play  the  jailer?  And 
moreover,  if  the  kinsfolk  should  discover  it,  there  would  be 
the  devil  to  pay.  They  would  have  half  the  world  after  you. 
They  would  make  you  release  her,  and  furthermore,  they 
would  call  you  a  bear,  a  ruffijan,  a  dog. 

SIMON. 

And  when  you  have  yielded  either  through  love  or  duty, 
they  would  get  the  upper  hand,  and  you  would  no  longer 
be  able  to  lift  your  voice. 

CANCIAN. 

Precisely  what  my  spouse  has  done  with  me. 

LUNARDO. 

The  right  method,  to  tell  the  truth,  would  be  to  use  a 
stick. 

SIMON. 

Aye,  like  a  gentleman,  and  let  the  world  talk. 

CANCIAN. 

But, — if  they  rebel  against  us? 

SIMON. 

That  might  happen,  you  know. 

CANCIAN. 

I  know  whereof  I  speak. 

LUNARDO. 

In  that  case  we  should  be  in  a  pretty  bad  pickle. 

SIMON. 

Furthermore,  you  know  there  are  men  who  beat  their 
wives;  but  do  you  imagine  that  they  can  subdue  them  in  that 
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way?    Zounds!    They  are  worse  than  ever;  they  act  out  of 
spite.    Unless  you  kill  them,  there  is  no  remedy. 

LUNARDO. 

Kill  them,  nay,  I  cannot. 

CANCIAN'. 

Assuredly  not;  since  after  all,  do  what  you  will,  you 
cannot  do  without  women. 

SIMON. 

Yet  would  it  not  be  a  joy  to  have  a  good,  quiet,  obedient 
spouse?    "Would  it  not  be  a  comfort? 

LUNARDO. 

Once  I  knew  what  it  was  like.  My  first,  poor  dear,  was  a 
Iamb.    My  present  is  a  basilisk. 

CANCIAN. 

And  mine !    She  must  have  everything  her  own  way. 

SIMON". 

And  I  give  orders,  raise  a  tumult,  and  accomplish  naught. 

LUNARDO. 

AH  that  is  vexing;  but  still  it  may  be  borne.  But  in  my 
present  predicament,  to  tell  the  truth,  much  is  at  stake.  I 
would  like  to  decide,  yet  do  not  know  what  should  be  done. 

SIMOK. 

Despatch  her  to  her  kinsfolk. 

LUNARDO. 

Aye,  and  get  myself  laughed  at! 

CANCIAN. 

Send  her  away;  force  her  to  remain  in  the  country. 

LUNARDO. 

Still  worse!  She  would  squander  my  income  in  less  than 
a  week. 

SIMON. 

Have  her  reasoned  with;  find  somebody  who  can  bring  her 
to  her  senses. 

LUNARDO. 

Yet  will  she  listen  to  no  one. 

CANCIAN. 

Try  putting  her  wardrobe,  her  jewels  under  lock  and  key; 
keep  her  down;  humiliate  her. 

LUNARDO. 

That  I  have  tried;  yet  she  acts  worse  than  ever. 

SIMON. 

I  understand ;  this  is  the  way  to  do,  my  friend. 
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LUNARDO. 

How? 

SIMON. 

Endure  her  as  she  is. 

CANCIAN. 

I,  too,  have  thought  that  to  be  the  only  remedy. 

LUNAEDO. 

Yes,  I  comprehended  that  some  time  ago.  I,  too,  saw 
that  what  is  done  cannot  be  undone.  I  had  made  up  my 
mind  to  stomach  her,  yet  what  she  has  done  to  me  now  is  too 
much.  Euin  a  daughter  in  such  a  manner.  Permit  a  lover 
to  enter  the  house !  True,  I  had  destined  him  to  be  her  lord, 
yet,  to  tell  the  truth,  what  knew  she  of  my  intentions  ?  Some 
inkling  did  I  give  her  regarding  the  disposal  of  her  hand, 
yet  was  it  not  possible  that  I  should  change  my  mind  ?  Was 
it  not  possible  that  we  might  not  come  to  an  agreement? 
Might  it  not  have  been  deferred  for  months,  aye  even  years? 
And  now  she  introduces  him  into  my  house! — masked! — 
clandestinely!  Arranges  for  them  to  see  each  other! — con- 
verse together!  A  daughter  of  mine! — an  unsoiled  dove! — 
I  cannot  control  myself.  I  shall  humble  her,  I  tell  you.  I 
shall  punish  her  even  if  I  were — shall  I  say — inclined  to 
precipitate  matters. 

srMON. 

Because  of  Mistress  Felice. 

LUNARDO. 

[To  Cancian.}    Aye,  because  of  that  daft  wife  of  yours. 

CANCIAN. 

You  are  right.    My  wife  shall  pay  for  it! 

While  these  surly  husbands  are  thus  giving  vent 
to  their  intolerant  sentiments  they  are  confronted  by 
Felice,  who  confounds  them  with  outspoken  truth 
about  their  contumacy.  So  pitilessly  does  she  lash 
them  with  her  woman's  tongue  that  Lunardo, 
brought  to  a  realization  of  his  churlishness,  consents 
to  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  to  Filipeto.  The  fol- 
lowing shaft  aimed  by  Felice  at  Lunardo  and  his 
cronies  bears  a  moral  which  Goldoni  says  **is  not 
extremely  needed,  there  being  scarcely  any  adorers 
of  the  ancient  simplicity,"  yet  this  is  manifestly  a 
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sop  to  the    feelings    of    the    boors  his  satire  had 
flayed,  their  type  being  perennial : 

"Don't  you  see?  This  boorishness,  this  uncouthness  that 
surrounds  you,  is  the  cause  of  all  the  turbulence  this  day 
has  brought  forth,  and  it  is  going  to  make  you — all  three  of 
you — do  you  hear?  I  am  speaking  to  all  three  of  you! — it 
is  going  to  make  you  rabid,  hateful,  discontented,  and  uni- 
versally ridiculed.  Be  a  little  more  civil,  tractable,  humane. 
Examine  the  actions  of  your  wives,  and  so  long  as  they  are 
honest,  yield  a  little,  endure  a  little  ...  As  for  the 
finery,  so  long  as  they  do  not  run  after  every  fashion,  so  long 
as  the  family  is  not  brought  to  ruin,  neatness  is  both  fitting 
and  becoming.  In  brief,  if  you  wish  to  live  quietly,  if  you 
wish  to  be  on  good  terms  with  your  wives,  act  like  men,  not 
like  savages;  rule,  but  do  not  tyrannize,  and  love  if  you 
would  be  loved." 

**In  *The  Boors*  there  is  nothing  false,**  as  P.  G. 
Molmenti  so  aptly  puts  it ;  for,  slight  though  it  is  in 
dramatic  texture,  it  is  a  masterpiece  of  naturalism 
wherein  is  depicted  supremely  well  the  straightlaced 
burgher  of  Venice  with  a  mind  as  hermetically  closed 
to  the  outside  world  as  the  house  in  which  he  immures 
his  wife  and  daughter,  a  heart  as  unyielding  as  the 
hand  with  which  he  drives  his  hard  bargains.  Valu- 
ing money  more  than  knowledge,  the  only  things  he 
cares  a  whit  to  know  are  the  prices  current  upon  the 
Eialto,  or  the  rates  of  exchange.  His  name  is  not 
inscribed  in  the  Golden  Book  of  Patricians ;  yet  in  his 
strongbox  no  mean  proportion  of  the  gold  of  Venice 
is  locked  against  the  hapless  day  when  he,  being 
dead  and  gone,  his  daughter,  wedded  to  the  son  of 
his  crony,  will  spend  a  hundred  thousand  lire  of  his 
parings  for  some  shoe-buckles  with  which  to  dazzle 
a  scented  fop.  He  is  a  burgher  of  the  old  school,  a 
merchant  whose  sharpness  and  cupidity  have  helped 
to  amass  the  wealth  of  Venice,  and  make  her  the 
envied  and  hated  of  the  world,  and  Goldoni  has  por- 
trayed him  with  a  touch  at  once  ruthless  and  sure, 
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proving  himself  thereby  to  be  "the  painter  and  son 
of  nature ' '  Voltaire  divined  in  him. 

In  **The  New  House"  {La  Casa  nova),  Goldoni 
paints  as  natural  a  picture  of  life  as  any  he  has 
drawn.  Indeed  were  it  not  lacking  in  character 
studies  as  humorously  true  as  Lunardo  and  his 
cronies,  it  would  take  rank  as  his  Venetian  master- 
piece; its  plot  being  more  deftly  woven  than  that 
of  **The  Boors,"  and  the  lesson  it  teaches  further 
reaching.  In  **The  Boors"  the  author  pictures 
fathers  as  stern  as  those  of  New  England  in  the  days 
of  its  most  rigorous  puritanism,  and  makes  it  rea- 
sonable to  expect  that  when  these  austere  conserva- 
tives are  dead  and  gone  the  ducats  in  their  strong- 
boxes will  be  scattered  far  and  wide  by  children 
too  narrowly  reared  to  withstand  the  temptation  of 
a  city  so  cosmopolitan  as  Venice.  In  "The  New 
House"  he  portrays  the  weak  son  of  just  such  a 
Puritan  as  Lunardo,  squandering  his  moderate 
inheritance  to  satisfy  the  caprices  of  the  domineer- 
ing little  upstart  he  has  married.  Being  a  poor  girl 
of  common  breeding,  Cecilia,  the  wife,  has  had  her 
head  turned  completely  by  what  she  believes  is  a  rich 
marriage;  Anzoletto,  her  husband,  in  order  to  win 
her  love,  having  made  an  ostentatious  show  of  wealth 
he  does  not  possess. 

The  new  house,  which  gives  the  comedy  its  name, 
is  a  sumptuous  dwelling  Anzoletto  has  leased  to 
receive  his  bride,  though  he  is  without  the  means 
to  pay  either  the  rent  or  the  artisans  he  has 
employed  to  renovate  it.  When  the  curtain  rises  a 
group  of  upholsterers,  painters  and  carpenters, 
working  as  inertly  as  modern  trades-unionists, 
grumble  about  their  unpaid  wages,  while  Lucietta,  a 
gossipy  housemaid,  tears  to  shreds  for  their  benefit 
the  character  of  her  new  mistress,  "an  overweening 
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snob,"  as  she  calls  her,  who,  having  wasted  a  fortune 
upon  '* household  goods,  wages,  and  new  furniture,'* 
is  ** still  dissatisfied."  With  a  sister  to  marry,  and 
a  fortune  squandered,  her  uxorious  young  master  is 
** reduced  to  extremities,"  she  avers,  the  advance 
rent  of  the  new  house  being  unpaid,  as  well  as  the  six 
months*  wages  due  herself.  This  state  of  affairs 
causes  the  spokesman  of  the  workers  to  threaten  a 
strike,  until  Anzoletto,  the  master  of  the  house, 
cajoles  him  into  waiting  till  the  morrow  for  the 
money,  without  which,  in  this  workman's  words, 
**even  the  blind  will  not  sing." 

Menechina,  the  unmarried  sister,  whose  dowry 
Anzoletto  has  dissipated  to  gratify  his  wife's  whims, 
is  enamoured  of  Lorenzino,  the  young  cousin  of 
Checca,  a  married  woman  who  dwells  on  the  floor 
above,  the  word  casa  of  this  comedy's  title  signify- 
ing ** apartment"  rather  than  "house"  in  the  literal 
sense.  Having  lost  her  heart  to  Lorenzino  while 
watching  him  pace  back  and  forth  beneath  her 
window,  Menechina 's  ill  will  toward  her  new  sister- 
in-law  is  enhanced  tenfold  when  she  is  forced  by 
Anzoletto,  her  brother,  to  move  to  a  court-yard  room 
in  order  that  his  wife  may  have  the  sun  in  hers. 

"When  Cecilia,  though  a  bride  of  only  fifteen  days' 
standing,  comes  attended  by  an  admirer  to  view 
the  new  house,  her  common  little  nose  turns 
haughtily  upward  at  everything  she  finds  there,  even 
to  Lucietta,  the  housemaid,  whom  she  discharges. 
Lucietta  appeals  to  Menechina,  who  upholds  her, 
whereupon  a  pretty  kettle  of  feminine  fish  is  set 
a-stewing  which  Anzoletto  strives  to  cool.  His 
creditors  press  their  claims  meanwhile,  forcing  him 
to  the  humiliating  extremity  of  appealing  in  vain 
to  his  wife's  admirer  for  a  loan.  In  the  midst  of  this 
family  imbroglio,  Checca,  the  occupant  of  the  floor 
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above,  comes  with  Rosina,  her  sister,  to  call  upon  the 
new  tenants,  only  to  be  refused  the  door  because  she 
tactlessly  asks  to  see  both  the  warring  ladies  of 
the  house,  each  of  whom  feels  that  the  honor  of  a 
visit  should  have  been  paid  to  her  alone. 

Humiliated  by  this  affront,  Checca  and  Rosina 
rake  the  arrogant  bride  over  the  coals  of  their  anger, 
and  tarnish  the  character  of  the  girl  their  cousin 
Lorenzino  loves  in  this  thoroughly  feminine  way : 

CHECCA. 

Either  they  are  boors,  or  they  are  stuck  up. 

EOSINA. 

Whatever  they  are,  they  do  not  appear  to  me  to  be  boors, 
since  it  is  evident  that  they  go  about. 

CHECCA. 

Why,  the  bride  has  been  married  only  a  fortnight,  and 
already  she  has  h^r  cavalier  to  serve  her. 

EOSINA. 

And  the  girl,  hasn't  she  coquetted  all  her  life? 

CHECCA. 

According  to  our  cousin  Lorenzino,  when  out  of  doors 
she  wears  her  veil  down  to  her  waist,  but  in  the  house  or 
on  the  balcony  she  has  no  scruples  about  being  seen. 

ROSINA. 

Do  not  folks  say  that  they  spooned  together  all  day  and 
all  night? 

CHECCA. 

La!  what  girls  there  are!  Listen,  sister,  do  not  follow 
the  example  of  these  flighty  creatures.  I  can  say  that  my 
husband  was  the  first  admirer  who  ever  addressed  me.  Ee- 
member  that  our  mother  reared  us  and  that  now  you  are 
living  with  me. 

EOSINA. 

Sister,  dear,  no  need  is  there  for  you  to  preach  me  such  a 
sermon.    You  know  the  sort  of  girl  I  am. 

CHECCA. 

Why  do  you  think  those  miserable  hussies  refused  to 
receive  us? 

EOSINA. 

I  will  tell  you.  It  may  be  because  they  have  just  moved 
into  their  new  house;  that  it  is  not  yet  set  to  rights,  that  it 
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is  not  furnished  yet,  and  on  that  account  they  did  not  wish 
anybody  around. 

CHECCA. 

Truly,  I  believe  you  are  right.  It  must  needs  be  that 
they're  stuck  up  for  a  good  reason.  In  fact,  to  confess  the 
truth,  we  have  been  too  hasty  in  calling ;  better  had  we  waited 
until  to-morrow;  yet  I  had  such  a  curiosity  to  see  this  bride 
near  to  that  I  could  not  restrain  myself. 

In  spite  of  her  resentfulness  for  the  snub  admin- 
istered to  her,  Checca,  a  kind-hearted  soul,  grants 
Menechina  and  Lorenzino  a  tryst  in  her  apartment. 
In  the  midst  of  their  love-making,  Cecilia,  the  bride, 
comes  to  make  amends  for  her  rudeness,  the  lover 
meanwhile  hiding  in  an  adjoining  closet.  Cecilia  is 
what  Marion  Crawford  would  have  called  a  "sway- 
ing, hip-dislocating,  self-advertising"  woman,  who, 
first  quarrelling  shrewishly  with  Menechina,  her  sis- 
ter-in-law, then  lords  it  over  her  hostess  in  this  way, 
so  characteristic  of  the  newly  rich  of  our  own,  as 
well  as  of  Goldoni's  day: 

CECILIA. 

How  do  you  amuse  yourselves?  Do  you  go  to  the  play? 
Do  you  go  in  society? 

CHECCA. 

I  scarcely  know  what  to  say.  When  my  husband  is  in 
Venice  we  go  once  or  twice  in  the  week  to  the  opera,  or  to 
the  play,  but  now  that  he  is  absent,  we  remain  at  home. 

CECILIA. 

If  you  wish  you  may  have  the  keys  to  any  of  my  boxes. 
I  have  them  at  all  the  theatres,  you  know.  My  gondola,  too, 
is  at  your  disposal,  if  you  wish  it. 

CHECCA. 

Many  thanks.  To  confess  the  truth,  when  my  husband 
is  not  at  home  I  go  nowhere. 

CECILIA. 

And  when  your  husband  is  at  home,  do  you  wish  him  to 
be  always  with  you? 

CHECCA. 

If  he  so  choose. 
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CECILIA. 

And  you  put  him  to  that  amount  of  trouble,  to  that  amount 
of  bondage?  Poor  man,  you  should  take  pity  on  your  hus- 
band. Induce  him  to  attend  to  his  own  affairs.  Permit 
him  to  go  where  he  pleases.  May  you  not  go  to  the  play 
without  your  husband? 

CHECCA. 

Oh,  I  do  not  mind.  When  my  husband  cannot  go  I  remain 
at  home. 

CECILIA. 

[Aside.]  Oh,  what  a  fool !  And  what  pray  do  you  do  at 
home?    Do  you  play  cards? 

CHECCA. 

Sometimes  we  amuse  ourselves. 

CECILIA. 

And  what  do  you  play? 

CHECCA. 

Tresette,  Cotecchio,  mercante  in  fiera. 

CECILIA. 

La!  I  have  no  use  for  such  games.  I  like  faro,  but  for 
low  stakes,  mind  you,  a  bank  of  eight  or  ten  sequins,  no  more. 
You  should  attend  one  of  our  routs.  Only  persons  a  la  mode, 
— I  do  not  mind  saying.  Never  are  we  less  than  fourteen  or 
sixteen,  and  almost  every  evening  we  eat  something,  either 
a  brace  or  two  of  woodcock,  a  smoked  tongue,  some  truffles, 
or  some  delicious  fish  or  other,  moreover,  there  is  our  wine 
cellar,  of  which  no  one  need  be  ashamed,  it  is  something 
exquisite. 

Evicted  from  her  new  house  when  doting  Anzoletto 
is  unable  to  borrow  from  false  friends,  Cecilia,  the 
bride  who  utters  this  vulgar  cock-a-hoop,  becomes  a 
contrite  and  loving  wife;  her  husband's  surly  uncle, 
whose  heart  has  a  tender  spot  in  it,  being  the  deus  ex 
machina  to  whom  she  humbly  appeals  in  her  advers- 
ity. Kind  hearted  Checca,  too,  wins  this  uncle's 
promise  of  a  dowry  for  Menechina ;  so  the  story  ends 
happily.  Cecilia's  too  sudden  metamorphosis  from 
an  ill-bred  snob  to  a  contrite  penitent  being  the  one 
discordant  note  in  an  otherwise  masterly  comedy. 

Once  more  Goldoni  had  painted  life  from  the  life 
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about  him.  * '  I  had  changed  my  lodgings, ' '  he  says  in 
his  sententious  memoirs, ' '  and  as  I  was  always  look- 
ing for  subjects  of  comedy,  I  found  one  in  the  embar- 
rassments of  my  removal.  I  did  not,  however,  derive 
the  subject  from  my  own  predicament,  but  the  cir- 
cumstance suggested  the  title,  and  my  imagination 
did  the  rest."  Although  lacking  in  the  intensely 
human  characterization  of  "The  Boors,"  "the  skill 
with  which  *The  New  House'  is  constructed,"  to 
quote  Gaspare  Gozzi,  "makes  it  interesting  from  top 
to  bottom."  Indeed,  as  this  critic  of  Goldoni's  own 
time  continues,  "the  characters  are  so  replete  with 
truth  that  you  do  not  seem  to  be  attending  a  per- 
formance but  to  be  present  at  an  actual  occurrence." 
Goldoni  had  treated  prodigality  before,  but  nowhere 
so  vitally  as  in  this  Venetian  comedy.  Moreover, 
the  subject  is  perennial,  and  of  such  enduring  interest 
that  Sardou  could  not  fail  to  see  its  worth.  From  the 
materials  used  by  Goldoni  in  his  * '  New  House, ' '  that 
master  stage  mechanic  built  his  Maison  Neuve,  a  com- 
edy as  far  from  the  truth  of  life  as  Goldoni's  play  is 
close  to  it. 

All  the  foregoing  plays  were  written  in  the  Vene- 
tian speech,  which  their  author  declares  patriotically 
to  be  "without  doubt  the  softest  and  most  agreeable 
of  all  the  Italian  dialects."  A  few  leagues  south  of 
Venice  on  the  sandy  shore  of  the  lagoon  stood  the 
fishing  town  of  Chioggia,  with  a  speech  and  manners 
of  its  own.  There  Goldoni  had  passed  many  days  of 
his  youth,  and  in  early  manhood  had  held  the  post  of 
coadjutor  to  the  Criminal  Chancellor.  Inspired  by 
his  experiences  there,  he  wrote  in  the  dialect  of  that 
quaint  place  "The  Chioggian  Brawls,"  {Le  Baruffe 
Chiozsote),  a  play  of  the  common  people,  which 
shares  with  **The  Boors"  the  distinction  of  doing 
him  "the  greatest  honor." 
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On  October  10, 1786,  Goethe  wrote  from  Venice :  . 

"At  last  I  can  say  I  have  seen  a  comedy:  They  played 
to-day  at  the  San  Luca  Theatre  Le  Baruffe  Chiozzote,  which 
I  should  interpret,  'The  Brawls  and  Shouting  of  Chioggia/ 
The  characters  are  all  seafaring  people,  inhabitants  of  Chiog- 
gia,  and  their  wives,  sisters  and  daughters.  The  usual  noisy 
demonstrations  of  such  people  in  good  or  evil — ^their  dealings 
one  with  another,  their  vehemence,  but  kindness  of  heart, 
commonplace  remarks,  and  spontaneous  manners,  their  naive 
wit  and  humor — all  this  was  excellently  imitated.  The  piece 
is  by  Goldoni,  and  as  I  had  been  only  the  day  before  in  the 
place  itself,  and  as  the  voices  and  behavior  of  the  sailors  and 
people  of  the  seaport  still  echoed  in  my  ears  and  floated  be- 
fore my  eyes,  it  was  a  great  joy  to  me ;  and  although  I  did  not 
understand  many  a  feature,  I  was  nevertheless,  on  the  whole, 
able  to  follow  it  pretty  well." 

Continuing,  Geethe  expounded  what  appeared  to 
him  to  be  the  story  of  the  play;  yet  when  the  plot 
waxed  too  hot  for  his  comprehension,  he  dismissed  it 
as  "an  endless  din  of  scolding,  railing,  and  scream- 
ing." Its  spirit  was  not  lost  upon  him,  however,  for 
in  conclusion  he  says : 

"I  never  saw  anything  like  the  joy  the  people  evinced  at 
seeing  themselves  and  their  mates  represented  with  such  truth 
to  nature.  It  was  one  continued  laugh  and  tumultuous  shout 
of  exultation  from  beginning  to  end.  .  .  .  Such  a  thing, 
however,  cari  only  be  done  with  one's  own  life-loving  people." 

At  the  time  Goethe  wrote,  Goldoni,  though  a  feeble 
octogenarian,  was  as  light-hearted  and  generous 
toward  his  fellow-men  as  when,  at  the  age  of  forty- 
six,  he  had  first  put  upon  the  stage  of  that  same  San 
Luca  Theatre  the  vivacious  picture  of  Chioggian  life 
that  so  charmed  his  great  contemporary.  To  have 
witnessed  the  ''noisy  delight"  of  those  people  of 
Venice  would  have  warmed  the  cockles  of  his  honest 
old  heart,  yet  he,  an  exile  at  a  moribund  court,  could 
only  recall  the  former  night  of  triumph  while  thus 
writing  in  his  Memoirs ; 
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"I  composed  a  Venetian  piece,  entitled  "The  Chioggian 
Brawls,"  a  low  comedy  that  produced  an  admirable  effect. 
.  .  .  I  had  been  coadjutor  of  the  Criminal  Chancellor  at 
Chioggia  in  my  youth.  .  .  .  My  position  brought  me  in 
contact  with  that  numerous  and  tumultuous  population  of 
fishermen,  sailors,  and  women  of  the  people,  whose  only  place 
of  meeting  was  the  open  street.  I  knew  their  manners,  their 
singular  language,  their  gaiety,  and  their  spite ;  I  was  enabled 
to  paint  them  accurately ;  and  the  capital,  which  is  only  eight 
leagues  distant  from  the  town,  was  perfectly  well  acquainted 
with  my  originals.'* 

That  the  exceedingly  human  plot  of  this  play 
should  have  been  to  Goethe  a  "demon  of  confusion" 
is  not  surprising ;  a  court  official  in  the  play  itself — 
the  sole  Venetian  character — ^being  unable  to  under- 
stand the  dialect  of  Padron  Fortunato,  a  stuttering 
fisherman,  described  by  Goethe  as  *'an  old  sailor, 
who,  from  the  hardships  he  has  been  exposed  to  from 
his  childhood,  trembles  and  falters  in  all  his  limbs, 
and  even  in  his  very  organs  of  speech." 

When  the  curtain  rises,  this  stammering  sea-dog 
is  aboard  the  fishing  smack  (tartana)  of  Padron 
Toni,  whose  wife,  Pasqua,  and  sister  Lucietta,  are 
seen  making  lace  before  the  door  of  their  house. 
Libera,  wife  of  the  ** trembling,  faltering  Fortunato," 
together  with  her  sisters  Orsetta  and  Checca,  sits 
in  the  street,  too,  stitching  and  gossiping.  Aboard 
the  smack  are  Titta-Nane,  Lucietta  *s  betrothed,  and 
Beppo,  her  brother,  betrothed  to  Orsetta.  At  large 
in  the  streets  of  Chioggia  is  TofPolo,  nicknamed 
*'Marmotino"  (little  monkey-face)  a  youthful  boat- 
man and  the  town  jack-a-dandy.  When  this  young 
fellow,  strolling  down  the  street,  sees  pretty  Lucietta 
lacemaking,  he  buys  her  a  slice  of  roast  pumpkin 
from  a  passing  street  vender,  and  one  for  Orsetta 
too,  the  betrothed  of  Beppo,  but  when  he  offers  to 
treat  Checca,  she,  in  pique  at  being  invited  last, 
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refuses  to  accept.  "But  Lucietta  did,**  Toffolo  says 
ingenuously.  ' '  She  is  capable  of  anything,  *  *  answers 
Checca,  with  a  pert  toss  of  her  head,  an  aspersion 
that  starts  the  fiery  ball  of  Italian  temper  rolling. 

But  before  the  Chioggian  brawls  that  give  the  play 
its  name  burst  fully  forth,  Padron  Toni's  smack  is 
shown  at  her  moorings,  her  yellow  sail  with  the 
winged  lion  of  St.  Mark  flapping  lazily  in  the  breeze, 
her  nets  drying  on  her  briny  quarters.  The  catch  is 
unloaded ;  the  women  flock  to  the  port  to  greet  their 
husbands  and  lovers;  then  Lucietta  cattishly  whis- 
pers to  her  brother  Beppo  to  beware  of  Toffolo's 
attentions  to  Orsetta,  while  Checca,  with  vindictive- 
ness  equally  feline,  informs  Titta-Nane  that  Toffolo 
has  brazenly  presented  Lucietta  with  "roast  pump- 
kin"— a  wagging  of  tongues  that  sends  Beppo  and 
Titta-Nane  in  murderous  search  of  him.  Beppo  meets 
him ;  abuse  pours  volubly  from  his  angry  lips ;  Tof- 
folo throws  stones,  Beppo  draws  his  knife,  his  father 
intervenes ;  Titta-Nane  appears  armed  with  a  pistol. 
Chairs  and  lace  cushions  are  upset ;  wives  and  sweet- 
hearts shriek  abuse;  fathers,  brothers,  and  lovers 
curse  and  pommel  one  another  just  because  a  town 
dandy,  in  love  with  one  pretty  girl,  has  given  an- 
other a  slice  of  roast  pumpkin;  yet  although  knives 
are  drawn  and  pistols  pointed,  the  first  act  is  brought 
to  a  close  without  the  actual  spilling  of  blood  or 
anyone's  knowing  exactly  why  he  has  been  drawn 
into  these  Chioggian  brawls. 

In  the  second  act  Toffolo  lodges  a  complaint  with 
the  coadjutor  against  the  unwarranted  attack  made 
upon  him,  and  a  bailiff  is  sent  to  hale  every  one  con- 
nected with  the  rumpus  into  court;  but  before  this 
official  executes  his  warrants,  the  following  touching 
lovers'  quarrel  ensues,  jealous  Titta-Nane  stumbling 
upon  temperate  Pasqua  while  she  is  imploring  Lu- 
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cietta  to  realize  that  her  lover's  anger  is  merely 
another  proof  of  his  love : 

TITTA-NANE. 

[Seeing  Lucietta.}  I  wish  to  cast  her  off,  but  have  not  the 
heart. 

PASQUA. 

[To  LuciettaJ]     Look  at  him. 

LUCIETTA. 

[To  Pasqua.']  Oh,  I  have  my  lace  to  look  to.  I  have 
that  to  look  to. 

PASQUA. 

[Aside.']     May  she  bruise  her  head  on  that  lace  cushion. 

TITTA-NANE. 

She  does  not  look  at  me  at  all.  She  does  not  think  of 
me  at  all. 

PASQUA. 

Good  day  to  thee,  Titta-Nane. 

TITTA-NANE. 

Good  day  to  thee. 

PASQUA. 

[To  Lucietta.l     Greet  him. 

LUCIETTA. 

[To  Pasqua.']     Dost  fancy  I  will  be  the  first? 

TITTA-NANE. 

What  a  haste  to  work! 

PASQUA. 

"What  sayest  thou?    "We  are  worthy  women,  lad! 

TITTA-NANE. 

Yes,  yes,  you  do  well  to  make  haste  while  you  may;  when 
young  lads  come  nosing  around  there  will  be  no  time  to  work. 

LUCIETTA. 

[Ooughs  mockingly.] 

PASQUA. 

[To  Lucietta.]    EeleSt. 

LUCIETTA. 

Never. 

Lucietta  goes  off,  and  Pasqua  tries  to  assuage 
Titta-Nane  by  telling  him  that  when  he  is  at  sea  and 
the  wind  *' blows  up  fresh,"  Lucietta  gets  up  in  the 
middle  of  the  night  to  go  out  on  her  balcony  and 
watch  the  clouds;  for  "she  can  see  with  no  eyes  but 
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thine,"  she  assures  him.  But  Titta-Nane  is  obdu- 
rate. **Get  her  to  confess  all  and  ask  pardon,"  he 
says.    Lucietta  returns  bearing  his  gifts. 

LUCIETTA. 

Take,  sir,  thy  slippers  and  ribbands  and  the  keepsakes  thou 
gavest  me.    [^SJie  flings  them  on  the  ground.] 

PASQUA. 

Oh,  dear  me !  Art  thou  daft  ?  [She  picks  up  the  gifts  and 
places  them  on  a  chair.'] 

TITTA-NANE. 

And  this  indignity  to  me  ? 

LUCIETTA. 

Didst  thou  not  cast  me  off?  Take  thy  trinkets.  Do  with 
them  what  thou  wilt. 

TITTA-NANE. 

If  ever  thou  shouldst  speak  to  Marmotine,  I  will  kill  him. 

LUCIETTA. 

Merciful  heavens!  Thou  hast  cast  me  off,  wouldst  thou 
lord  it  over  me  as  well  ? 

TITTA-NANE. 

I  cast  her  off  because  of  him,  I  cast  her  off. 

PASQUA. 

Fie  on  thee,  lad,  for  thinking  that  Lucietta  would  stoop  to 
such  a  vagabond. 

LUCIETTA. 

Ill-favored  may  I  be,  a  hapless  wretch  may  I  be,  or  any- 
thing thou  likest ;  yet  never  will  I  be  enamored  of  a  boatman. 

TITTA-NANE. 

Why  didst  thou  let  him  loiter  round  thee  ?  Why  didst  thou 
let  him  buy  thee  roast  pumpkin? 

LUCIETTA. 

Mercy,  what  doings! 

PASQUA. 

Mercy,  what  horrible  sinners ! 

TITTA-NANE. 

When  I  make  love,  I  wish  no  one  to  be  able  to  talk.  I  will 
have  it  thus,  I  will.  By  heaven,  no  man  has  wronged  Titta- 
Nane  !    No  man  shall  wrong  him. 

LUCIETTA. 

What  a  braggart!    [Wipes  her  eyes.] 
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TITTA-NANE. 

I  am  a  man,  dost  hear !    I  am  a  man.    I  am  no  boy,  dost 
hear ! 

LUCIETTA. 

[Weeps,  showing  that  she  is  making  an  effort  not  to  weepJ] 

PASQUA. 

\To  Lucietta.']    What  ails  thee? 

LUCIETTA. 

Nothing!     \y7eeping,  she  nudges  PasquaJ] 

PASQUA. 

Art  thou  weeping  ? 

LUCIETTA. 

With  anger,  with  anger ;  well  could  I  flay  him  with  my  own 
hands. 

TITTA-NANE. 

Now  then,  what  means  this  sobbing?     [Approaching  Litr 
cietta.^ 

LUCIETTA. 

Go  to  perdition  I 

TITTA-NANE. 

Dost  thou  hear  Siora?    [To  Pasqtui.'] 

PASQUA. 

Aye,  isn't  she  right,  when  thou  art  worse  than  a  dog? 

TITTA-NANE. 

Wilt  wager  that  I  throw  myself  in  the  canal  ? 

PASQUA. 

Fie  upon  thee,  fool ! 

LUCIETTA. 

Let  him  go ;  let  him  go. 

PASQUA. 

Fie  upon  thee,  hussy! 

TITTA-NANE. 

I  loved  her  dearly,  I  loved  her  dearly.     [Showing  tender' 
ness.^ 

PASQUA. 

[To  TittorNane.']    And  now  thou  lovest  her  no  more. 

TITTA-NANE. 

How  can  I,  if  she  loves  me  no  more  ? 

PASQUA. 

What  sayst  thou  to  that,  Lucietta? 

LUCIETTA. 

Let  me  alone,  let  me  alone! 
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PASQUA. 

[To  Lucietta.]  Here,  take  thy  shoea,  thy  ribbands,  and 
thy  trinkets. 

LUCIETTA. 

I  wish  nothing,  I  wish  nothing. 

PASQUA. 

[To  Lucietta.']    Come  here ;  hearken  to  me. 

LUCIETTA, 

Let  me  alone. 

PASQUA. 

Say  one  word. 

LUCIETTA. 

No. 

PASQUA. 

[To  TittorNane.l     Come  here,  Titta-Xane. 

TITTA-NANE. 

Never. 

PASQUA. 

Get  thee  gone. 

TITTA-XANE. 

Nay,  I  will  not. 

PASQUA. 

I  should  send  both  of  you  to  be  drawn  and  quartered. 

"This  is  no  longer  comedy,"  says  Giuseppe  Orto- 
lani,  **bTit  the  lacerations  of  the  human  heart — the 
blood  of  the  people."  Indeed,  this  play  could  not 
have  called  forth  **one  continuous  shout  of  exulta- 
tion,'* as  Goethe  relates,  for  when  Titta-Nane  quar- 
reled with  Lucietta  there  must  have  been  a  moment 
of  silence  tempered  by  sympathetic  tears.  Yet  there 
is  food  for  laughter  enough  when  all  the  Chioggian 
brawlers,  being  haled  before  the  coadjutor,  Padron 
Fortunato's  stammering  causes  that  official  to  close 
his  court  in  sheer  desperation. 

In  the  final  act  the  coadjutor  steps  from  the  ma- 
chine, a  god  to  quell  these  Chioggian  brawls  by  his 
good  offices,  ardent  Titta-Nane  being  united  to  his 
adored  Lucietta,  fiery  Beppo  to  Orsetta,  and  Toffolo, 
the  mischief-maker,  to  tattling  Checca.    This  accom- 
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plished,  the  benevolent  coadjutor  orders  wine,  pump- 
kins, and  other  goodies,  and  calling  for  fiddles,  bids 
the  reconciled  Chioggians  regale  themselves.  In  the 
words  of  Vernon  Lee ; 

"Have  we  seen  the  ship  come  in,  and  fish  in  the  basket? 
Have  we  seen  the  women  at  their  lace  cushions?  Have  we 
heard  that  storm  of  cries,  and  shrieks,  and  clatter,  and 
scuffling  feet?  Have  we  really  witnessed  this  incident  of 
fishing  life  on  the  Adriatic?  No;  we  have  only  laid  down  a 
little  musty  volume,  at  the  place  marked  Le  Baruffe  Chioz- 
zote/' 

Among  all  Groldoni's  comedies,  there  is  none  so 
pulsating  with  life  as  ' '  The  Chioggian  Brawls. ' '  It 
fairly  teems  with  color  and  evidences  of  fidelity  of 
touch ;  it  is  a  play,  in  fact,  such  as  perhaps  had  never 
been  written  in  the  world  before ;  at  least  the  present 
writer  can  recall  in  the  previous  range  of  the  drama 
no  such  actual  picture  of  lower  class  humanity,  no 
play  dealing  solely  with  the  proletariat,  where  every 
character,  every  situation  is  true  to  the  life  of  the 
common  people.  It  is  true  that  farces  of  street  life! 
are  as  old  as  Menander ;  indeed,  it  was  the  Venetian 
custom  to  present  dialect  farces  at  carnival  time; 
but  where  is  there  a  comedy  written  before  Goldoni's 
day  and  dealing  solely  with  the  proletariat,  that  pos- 
sesses its  good-humored  sincerity,  its  humanity,  its 
fidelity  to  the  life  of  the  common  people — their  emo- 
tions, as  well  as  their  vagaries? 

Beneath  the  broad  merriment  of  this  play  there 
are  undertones  of  human  passion  that  raise  it  from 
what  its  author  modestly  calls  **low  comedy '*  to  the 
level  of  drama.  While  he  was  painting  this  picture 
of  actual  life,  artificial  Marivaux  danced  in  France 
his  dramatic  minuet.  To  quote  Signer  Ortolani  once 
more,  "Marivaux  is  a  bit  of  lace  a  zephyr  will  tear, 
Goldoni  a  piece  of  good  sound  cloth  time  will  not 
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wear  out.'*  The  one  is  the  poet  of  a  condition,  the 
other  the  poet  of  a  race.  Unlike  his  French  contem- 
porary, the  Venetian  wrote  from  the  depths  of  his 
own  experience  and  observation.  His  characters  are 
not  pretty  mechanical  dolls  dressed  in  lace,  but 
pulsating  human  beings,  clad  in  homespun.  Keen 
critics,  such  as  Goethe,  must  ever  appreciate  the 
truth  that  appears  to  his  pictures  of  Venetian  life, 
painted  in  colors  so  vivid  that  they  will  endure  long 
after  the  delicate  hues  of  Marivauxdage  shall  have 
faded  completely. 

His  best  comedies  being  vcritten  in  dialect,  Goldo- 
ni's  reputation  suffers,  the  Venetian  speech  with  its 
elided  forms  and  words  of  Spanish  and  Oriental 
origin  being  puzzling  even  to  an  Italian  not  of  Vene- 
tian birth.  A  dozen  or  more  of  his  comedies  have 
been  translated  indifferently  into  English  and 
French,  yet  there  is  not  in  either  of  these  languages 
a  single  published  translation  of  any  of  those  Vene- 
tian plays  that  **do  him  the  greatest  honor,"  while 
only  a  few  of  his  Tuscan  comedies, — and  these  by 
no  means  the  best — ^may  be  read  by  those  not  know- 
ing Italian.  Moreover,  Goldoni  wrote  far  too  many 
plays  for  his  reputation  to  receive  its  deserts,  his 
dramatic  output  being  exceeded  only  by  Lope  de 
Ve^a  and  Alexandre  Hardy.  The  most  complete 
edition  of  his  works  contains  forty-four  volumes  of 
plays,  a  number  to  appal  any  but  the  ardent  stu- 
dent. Throughout  Italy,  however,  his  name  is  a 
household  word,  while  in  Venice,  he  is  dear  ''Papa 
Goldoni" — beloved  of  her  people. 

Schlegel,  who  belittles  Moliere,  belittles  Goldoni 
too.  The  Venetian's  ** pictures  of  life  are  true,"  he 
says,  "but  not  sufficiently  elevated  above  the  range 
of  every-day  life";  a  dictum  this  pedant  belies  by 
assuring  his  readers  that  "comedy  must  place  the 
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spectator  on  a  point  of  view  altogether  different 
from  that  of  moral  appreciation. ' '  By  painting  true 
pictures,  not  elevated  above  the  range  of  every-day 
life,  Goldoni  became  the  first  dramatic  naturalist. 
Although  he  belonged  to  a  decadent  age  and  painted 
no  more  than  he  saw,  one  cannot  read  the  forty-four 
volumes  of  his  plays — good,  bad,  and  indifferent 
alike — ^without  becoming  convinced  that  here  is  a 
marvellous  artist.  No  such  philosopher  as  Moliere, 
no  such  finished  poet  either,  he  painted  the  Venetian 
life  about  him  in  the  absolute  colors  of  truth — ^its 
virtues  and  its  vices  alike.  Because  they  are  not 
"elevated  above  the  range  of  every-day  life,"  his 
characters  are  not  of  heroic  stature;  yet  when  his 
world  is  restricted  to  his  native  Venice,  his  inter- 
pretations of  life  are  unexcelled  in  their  fidelity  to 
nature.  Whenever  he  wanders  from  Venice  his  work 
becomes  mediocre,  and  even  negligible.  The  city  of 
the  lagoons  was  his  true  milieu,  and  there,  to  quote 
P.  G.  Molmenti : 

''He  thrust  himself  into  the  crowd,  and  wandering  through 
the  piazze,  amid  the  garrulous  groups  of  people,  collected 
from  reality,  not  only  subjects,  but  witticisms,  together  with 
the  amiable  and  eflBcacious  way  of  expressing  them." 

Though  he  lived  in  a  dissolute  age,  the  soul  of  this 
great  Venetian  was  untainted.  In  his  comedies, 
fathers  are  taught  kindness  and  sons  respect;  wives 
are  told  to  love  their  husbands  and  their  children; 
husbands,  to  be  agreeable  and  well-behaved;  more- 
over, vice  was  punished  and  virtue  rewarded  in  a 
way  now  deemed  old-fashioned,  yet  nevertheless  sal- 
utary. To  the  fleetness  of  his  observation  is  due  the 
teeming  product  of  his  fancy.  He  did  not  meditate 
himself,  therefore  he  does  not  make  us  ponder;  but 
he  makes  us  feel  whenever  he  does  not  stray  from  his 
beloved  Venice  that  his  characters  are  true  portray- 
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als,  and  Ms  scenes  bits  of  actual  life  translated  to 
the  stage.  He  was  no  cultivated  student  of  Epicurus 
and  Lucretius,  no  independent  thinker,  such  as  the 
great  Frenchman  to  whom  he  has  been  superficially 
likened.  An  Italian  writer  has  said  that  **Moliere 
was  a  philosopher,  and  Goldoni  a  photographer.'* 
Another,  and  far  juster  commentator,  adds  that  it 
would  be  "truer  to  call  the  Frenchman  a  philosopher 
and  an  artist,  the  Italian  simply  an  artist."  These 
words,  ** simply  an  artist,'*  like  Voltaire's  apothegm, 
"dear  painter  and  son  of  Venice,"  truly  typify 
Goldoni,  the  painter  of  an  age.  No  philosopher,  ex- 
cept in  a  homely  sense,  no  student  either,  yet  a  mar- 
vellous observer,  he  portrayed  the  life  he  saw  so 
exactly  that  his  comedies  contain  a  complete  and 
vivid  picture  of  the  society  of  an  epoch — a  picture 
equalled  in  minuteness  and  comprehension  only  by 
Balzac's  Comedie  humaine. 

H.  C.  Chatfield-Taylor. 


*'THE  SCAKECEOW." 


A  DISCUSSION  OF  ITS  PERFOKMAlSrCE 


|N  last  season's  repertory  there  were  few 
plays  more  interesting,  either  from  an 
artistic  or  a  constructive  standpoint, 
than  **The  Scarecrow,"  by  Percy  Mac- 
Kaye.  To  those  who  have  given  the 
matter  serious  thought,  the  history  of 
its  production  and  its  subsequent  fate  appear  illu- 
minating, for  they  are  admirable  comments  upon 
the  necessities  of  present-day  dramaturgy.  It  is 
not,  however,  the  purpose  of  this  article  either  to 
commend  or  to  criticise,  but  rather  to  call  attention 
to  the  points,  artistic  and  technical,  which  it  raises. 
"The  Scarecrow"  was  first  produced  in  Cam- 
bridge by  the  Harvard  Dramatic  Club-  and  this 
was  during  the  season  immediately  prior  to  its  pro- 
fessional engagement.  At  first  glance  one  might 
imagine  that  a  university  audience  were  the  ideal 
one  to  witness  such  a  play,  being  perhaps  more  alive 
to  the  subtleties  of  dialogue, — ^more  sensible,  more 
appreciative  of  the  many  witty  literary  allusions 
and  of  the  finer  points  in  characterization,  for, 
though  the  play  is  now  considered  a  failure  from 
the  standpoint  of  profitable  production,  there  are 
few  who  deny  that  it  is  an  exceptionally  clever 
piece  of  work.  But  this  is  not  the  case.  The  uni- 
versity student,  unless  he  be  especially  trained  in 
such  matters,  is  much  like  anyone  else  in  his  criti- 
cism of  things  dramatic.    His  classification  is  sim- 
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pie.  There  are  ''good  plays"  and  ** plays,"  and 
beyond  the  fact  that  he  was  interested  or  was  not, 
he  seldom  gives  the  matter  serious  thought.  His 
criticism  is  unconscious  and  general,  and  is  per- 
haps the  most  valuable  kind.  He  may  concede  a 
play's  cleverness,  but  whether  he  likes  it  or  not  is 
a  totally  different  thing.  So  it  is  with  the  general 
public,  and  the  general  public  did  not  like  "The 
Scarecrow." 

Evidently  the  ** interest"  of  the  play  is  either  not 
gripping  or  not  sustained.  To  compass  this  point, 
an  author  must  create  a  character  whose  fortunes 
the  audience  may  follow  sympathetically,  and  Mr. 
MacKaye  has  set  himself  a  grave  task  in  trying  to 
make  us  sympathize  with  a  scarecrow — one  which 
we  see  constructed  before  our  very  eyes  out  of 
old  iron  and  vegetables.  But  artistically  this  is  by 
no  means  impossible,  and  if  Mr.  MacKaye  has  failed, 
let  us  inquire  the  reason. 

In  the  first  act  we  are  introduced  into  an  atmos- 
phere of  witchcraft  and  magic,  carried  out  in  the 
minutest  detail  and  masterfully  handled.  We  are 
asked  to  accept  seriously  the  medieval  devil,  with 
horns  and  hoofs  and  tail,  and  all  his  fire-and-brim- 
stone  accessories.  We  are  asked  to  accept  the  exist- 
ence of  witches  in  early  New  England  as  a  matter 
of  course,  and  there  is  no  question  but  that  the 
audience  readily  accedes  to  these  demands  upon  its 
imagination.  Those  who  hold  that  to-day  the  stage 
demands  the  representation  of  real  life,  or  at  least 
the  appearance  of  it,  would  do  well  to  watch  the 
average  audience  during  the  first  act  of  * '  The  Scare- 
crow." 

It  is  in  the  second  act  that  Mr.  MacKaye  *s  troubles 
begin.  Dickon  has  gone  out  with  his  animated 
scarecrow  with  the  avowed  intention  of  avenging 
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Goody  Rickby  upon  Justice  Merton,  through  the 
latter 's  niece,  Mistress  Racheal.  At  the  beginning 
of  this  act  we  discover  Mistress  Racheal  and  her 
betrothed,  Squire  Talbot,  standing  before  the  Mir- 
ror of  Truth,  in  which  all  things  are  reflected  in 
their  proper  guise  and  devoid  of  ornament.  Mis- 
tress Racheal  has  purchased  it  that  very  morning 
from  Goody  Rickby,  and  the  lovers  are  now  testing 
their  fidelity.  This  is  the  first  time  that  any  sense 
of  incongruity  strikes  the  spectator.  In  the  smithy 
shop  at  daybreak,  in  the  ruddy  glare  of  the  forge, 
with  Goody  Rickby  and  Dickon  performing  their 
wild  antics,  we  are  ready  enough  to  accept  the  exist- 
ence of  such  a  mirror,  but  here  amid  the  sombre 
severity  of  a  New  England  parlor  it  seems  a  trifle 
out  of  place.  Still  its  presence  is  accounted  for,  its 
properties  have  already  been  established,  and  de- 
spite the  fact  that  Mistress  Racheal,  Squire  Talbot, 
Justice  Merton  and  his  sister  are  figures  of  intense 
realism,  we  accept. 

But  when  Dickon  arrives  with  Lord  Ravensbane, 
the  jar  is  more  perceptible.  Dickon's  work  is  not 
convincing, — it  is  merely  grotesque, — the  Scarecrow 
is  still  the  scarecrow,  alive  by  virtue  of  his  pipe. 
He  is  a  character  of  phantasy  and  has  no  place 
among  real  people.  Yet  he  becomes  the  central  fig- 
ure,— a  figure  almost  comically  itw-human,  but  in 
whom  all  the  human  emotion  of  the  play  centers. 
True,  we  are  given  to  understand  that  Mistress 
RacheaPs  love  for  him  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that  she  is  bewitched,  but  this  does  not  tend  to 
throw  sympathy  to  the  unfortunate  automaton,  as 
the  author  no  doubt  intended. 

Then,  too,  at  the  end  of  the  second  act  the  story 
is  more  than  half  finished.  We  are  given  to  under- 
stand that  Lord  Ravensbane  and  Mistress  Racheal 
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are  in  love;  that  Justice  Merton  will  probably  be 
forced  to  yield  to  Dickon's  demands,  and  that  al- 
ready the  germ  of  revolt  from  his  "tutor's"  author- 
ity is  planted  in  the  Scarecrow's  heart.  The  third 
act  does  not  get  the  story  ahead  to  any  considerable 
degree.  It  seems  thin  and  lacking  in  situation.  In 
the  comedy  scene  of  the  reception  the  dialogue  is 
clever  and  the  characterization  remarkably  good, 
but  the  scene  does  not  "hold"  until  Lord  Ravens- 
bane  sings  to  Dickon's  heretical  accompaniment. 
From  that  point  on,  however,  the  play  is  more 
gripping. 

The  Scarecrow's  discovery  of  himself  by  means 
of  the  Mirror  of  Truth,  and  his  subsequent  revolt, 
renunciation  and  death,  are  well  handled,  but  his 
agony  of  mind  loses  much  in  view  of  his  former 
grotesque  behavior.  We  have  been  so  constantly 
reminded  that  he  is  a  scarcecrow, — that  he  can  not 
possibly  be  anything  else, — that  what  would  other- 
wise be  a  terrifically  powerful  scene  falls  a  trifle 
flat.  But  at  the  very  last,  when,  just  before  he  dies. 
Lord  Ravensbane  discovers  that  he  is  a  man, — ^that 
he  has  become  one  through  his  love  for  Mistress 
Racheal,  the  whole  thesis  of  the  play  is  admirably 
summed  and  driven  home  in  a  few  lines. 

Probably  never  before  in  the  history  of  the  Amer- 
ican stage  has  so  interesting  a  piece  of  work  come 
to  light.  That  it  was  not  a  popular  success  certainly 
was  not  due  to  lack  of  intrinsic  merit,  but  rather  to 
a  failure  properly  to  gauge  the  audiences  for  whom 
it  was  written, — a  failure  to  perceive  just  how  far 
the  fantastical  may  be  incorporated  into  and  coordi- 
nated with  the  real,  or  vice  versa. 

Evidently  it  was  Mr.  MacKaye's  aim  to  illustrate 
the  miracle  of  a  scarecrow  made  man  by  virtue  of 
a  woman's  love,  and  he  seems  to  have  felt  it  artis- 
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tically  necessary  to  make  the  transition  gradual. 
But  to  hold  the  human  interest  and  sympathy  while 
this  is  in  process  is  a  problem  well  worth  consid- 
ering. Had  he  deemed  it  wise  to  have  worked  from 
the  other  side, — to  have  conceded  more  power  to 
Dickon  in  the  first  place, — to  have  made  Lord 
Eavensbane  a  scarecrow  in  spirit  rather  than  so 
obtrusively  one  in  manner  and  make-up,  the  history 
of  the  play  might  have  been  very  different.  As  it 
is,  however,  we  have  two  conflicting  threads, — two 
attitudes,  as  it  were,  running  throughout  the  whole 
play,  and  we  are  constantly  asked  to  sympathize 
with  the  fantastical,  the  grotesque,  as  opposed  to 
the  real  and  the  vitally  human.  An  eminent  critic, 
in  speaking  of  farce,  once  said  that  the  leading  actor 
ought  to  appear  before  the  curtain  and  announce, 
by  way  of  prologue,  that  he  was  the  late  king  of 
Denmark ;  then  if  the  audience  was  content  to  take 
him  at  his  word,  the  play  might  proceed ;  otherwise 
the  curtain  might  as  well  remain  down.  This  applies 
largely  to  all  plays.  Unless  the  audience  is  willing 
to  accept  the  hypothesis  laid  down  by  the  author  in 
the  first  act,  the  play  does  not  **go.''  But  audiences 
will  accept  almost  any  hypothesis,  and  follow  it  ^ 
logically,  until  the  author  himself  contradicts  it  or  ' 
shifts  to  another ;  and  this  last  is  exactly  what  Mr.  , 
MacKaye  has  done  in  **The  Scarecrow.*' 

As  indicated  above,  it  is  an  open  question  whether 
or  not  the  spectator  may  be  made  to  take  the  mental  I 
jump, — to  acquire  another  attitude, — ^to  accept  a  ' 
new  hypothesis,  from  act  to  act.  If  the  possibility 
of  this  is  granted  and  the  theory  applied,  let  us 
see  what  effect  it  would  have  upon  the  play  in  hand. 
The  first  act  is,  and  obviously  must  be,  pure  phan- 
tasy. In  the  second,  a  story  of  strong  human  emo- 
tion is  begun,  but  centering  in  a  character  not  at 
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all  human.  The  last  three  acts  constitute  a  unit  in 
which  the  fantastical  is  more  and  more  subordi- 
nated to  the  real,  but  the  two  exist  side  by  side, 
confusing  and  mutually  contradictory.  If  now,  upon 
seeing  Lord  Ravensbane  enter  into  human  relations, 
we  were  allowed  to  forget  for  a  little  that  he  is  not 
a  man,  but  a  scarecrow,  until  the  Mirror  of  Truth 
recalls  the  fact,  we  might  be  made  to  sympathize, 
really  to  care,  and  the  story  would  be  much  more 
effective,  the  tragedy  more  poignant,  and  the  play 
might  **go*'  despite  its  ** mixed  styles."  But  the 
author,  and  especially  the  actors,  while  trying  to 
gain  our  sympathy,  seem  successfully  to  thwart 
themselves  at  every  turn.  In  keeping  us  mindful 
of  the  Scarecrow's  origin,  they  over-emphasize  the 
grotesque,  and  the  result  is  rather  a  critical  and 
combative  frame  of  mind  on  the  part  of  the  audi- 
ence. Moreover,  the  fact  that  Lord  Ravensbane  is 
gradually  becoming  a  man  by  virtue  of  his  love  is 
not  so  patent  as  it  should  be,  and  very  few  in  the 
average  audience  get  the  point  until  after  the  final 
speech,  with  the  result  that  whatever  interest  might 
arise  from  watching  the  transition  is  lost.  The  point 
is  too  delicately  taken,  and  it  does  not  get  across. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  just  how  much  these  results 
are  due  to  the  author,  and  how  much  to  the  actors 
interpreting  the  parts.  To  the  writer  it  seems  that 
the  latter  are  more  at  fault,  for  in  the  reading  text, 
and  even  after  amplifying  the  stage  directions,  it 
is  certain  that  the  part  of  Lord  Ravensbane  nowhere 
approaches  the  ludicrous.  This  is  not  true  of  the 
same  part  as  acted. 

But  from  the  standpoint  of  profundity,  of  poetic 
conception,  and  of  line-artistry,  ''The  Scarecrow'* 
stands  marked  among  all  American  plays.  The  dia- 
logue is  clever,  witty,  at  times  brilliant ;  the  people 
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are  for  the  most  part  fresh  and  clearly  drawn.  The 
character  of  Dickon  deserves  especial  notice,  for  he 
is  as  interesting  as  the  devil  in  literature  usually 
manages  to  be.  He  is  cynical,  merry,  juvenile,  and 
his  erudition  knows  no  bounds.  This  character  is 
by  far  the  best  piece  of  work  in  the  play. 

But  when  all  is  said  and  done,  **The  Scarecrow" 
is,  and  will  continue  to  be,  merely  a  dramatic  curi- 
osity. Classed,  however,  as  a  "closet  drama,"  it 
might  be  awarded  a  rather  high  place  in  American 
literature.  Stephen  Austin. 


PEOGRESS  OF  THE  DRAMA  LEAGUE. 

;S  EVIDENCE  of  the  growth  of  pubUo 
interest  in  genuine  culture  no  better 
example  is  at  hand  than  the  develop- 
ments during  the  past  year  of  the 
Drama  League  of  America.  With  the 
first  number  of  The  Drama  only  details 
of  organization  and  proposed  work  could  be  pre- 
sented and  this  was  fully  done  at  that  time.  Since, 
the  league  has  made  great  progress,  not  only  has' 
its  membership  been  doubled,  but  it  has  been  lay- 
ing a  firm  foundation  for  work  in  many  directions. 

To  crowd  out  vicious  plays  by  attending  and  com- 
mending good  plays  and  building  up  audiences  for 
them  through  study  classes,  reading  circles  and  lec- 
tures ;  to  aid  in  the  restoration  of  the  drama  to  its 
honorable  place  as  the  most  intimate,  most  compre- 
hensive, most  democratic  medium  for  the  self-ex- 
pression of  the  people,  still  remains  its  object.  In 
furtherance  of  this  object,  there  has  been  evolved 
two  branches  of  activity,  acting  through  committees, 
viz.:  the  Educational  Committee,  which  cultivates 
the  dramatic  taste  of  the  audiences  by  the  study  and 
reading  of  plays  outside  the  theater,  and  the  Play- 
going  Committee,  which  aims  to  secure  actual  box- 
office  support  of  worthy  plays. 

Educational  Committee:  Executive  Secretary,  Miss  Mary 
Gray  Peck,  5728  Madison  avenue,  Chicago,  and  the  chairmen 
of  the  seven  departments,  as  follows : 

1.  Drama  Study  Department.  Dr.  George  P.  Baker,  Har- 
vard University,  Cambridge,  Mass.    Prepares  all  study  courses 
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and  reading  lists.  Have  already  prepared  and  issued  four 
separate  study  courses,  namely :  Significant  Modern  Dramas ; 
Types  of  Drama ;  Kacial  Types  of  Drama ;  Recent  Successful 
Plays.  Also  a  set  of  six  separate  lists  of  twenty-four  plays, 
each  for  informal  home  readings. 

2.  Junior  Department.  Miss  Cora  Mel  Patten,  Chair- 
man, 4858  Champlain  avenue,  Chicago.  To  organize  chil- 
dren's clubs  all  over  the  country  and  develop  work  for  them 
in  drama  study;  also  prepare  material  for  the  use  of  these 
clubs.  These  children's  clubs  should  usually  have  a  trained, 
salaried  leader  and  might  give  one  or  two  plays  a  year.  One 
list  of  plays  and  a  leaflet  on  the  work  has  been  already  pre- 
pared. 

3.  Teachers^  Department.  Miss  Lucy  M.  Johnston,  Chair- 
man, 1455  East  54th  street,  Chicago.  To  interest  teachers 
in  drama  study  and  the  work  of  the  League;  also  to  urge 
the  introduction  of  this  work  in  schools.  This  department 
aims  to  reach  the  Teachers'  Institutes. 

4.  Lecture  Bureau.  Mrs.  Nathan  B.  Lewis,  Chairman, 
6435  Magnolia  avenue,  Chicago.  To  investigate  lecturers, 
readers  and  class-leaders;  to  advise  clubs  regarding  them. 
Has  carefully  tabulated  file  of  speakers  and  can  help  a  club 
with  its  program  according  to  its  needs  and  finances.  Does 
not  transact  the  business  details,  but  merely  advises. 

5.  Library  Department.  Mr.  W.  N.  C.  Carlton,  Chair- 
man, Librarian  Newberry  Library,  Chicago.  To  prepare  lists 
of  dramas  and  reference  books  which  every  library  should 
have,  and  help  libraries  in  small  towns  to  perfect  their  col- 
lections. Ultimately  to  make  collections  of  MSS.  and  trans- 
lations for  circulation.  Three  lists  are  now  being  prepared 
(soon  ready),  one  purchasable  at  fifty  dollars,  one  at  one 
hundred  dollars,  and  one  at  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 
The  clubs  in  villages  can  often  help  secure  these  listed  books 
for  their  home  libraries. 

6.  Plays  for  Amateur  Acting.  Miss  Elvira  D.  Cabell, 
5630  Monroe  avenue,  Chicago.  To  prepare  lists  of  plays  and 
give  advice  and  suggestions  to  clubs  or  individuals  desiring 
to  give  plays.  This  committee  has  made  splendid  plans  and 
will  be  ready  by  fall  with  lists  under  the  following  heads : 
(a)  Miscellaneous — Central  Idea  Variety;  (b)  One-act  pieces 
— farce-comedy,  dramatic  sketches;  (c)  Longer  Pieces — ^farce- 
comedy,  dramatic  sketches;  (d)  Poetic  Drama;  (e)  Chil- 
dren's Plays;  (f)  Plays  of  Occasions  for  (1)  Adults,  (3) 
Children;  (g)  Old  Plays — ^Ancient,  Mediaeval,  Early  Modern; 
'(h)  American  Plays;  (i)  Famous  Foreign  Plays. 
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7.  PvlUcation  Department  Prof.  S.  H.  Clark,  Chair- 
man, University  of  Chicago.  To  compile  and  issue  quarterly 
lists  of  all  recent  publications  of  dramas  and  books  and  maga- 
zine articles  on  the  subject. 

8.  Pageantry.  (Tentative.)  Mr.  F.  C.  Brown,  9  Park 
street,  Boston.  To  give  advice  in  regard  to  pageants  and 
where  material  may  be  secured. 

Play-going  Committee:  Chairman,  Miss  Alice  M.  Houston, 
1426  Porest  avenue,  Evanston,  Illinois. 

Local  Committee:  Mrs.  Harrison  B.  Eiley,  Miss  Elizabeth 
R.  Hunt,  Mrs.  Frances  S.  Potter,  Prof.  S.  H.  Clark,  Prof. 
Edgar  W.  Burrill,  Mrs.  H.  C.  Chatfield-Taylor,  Miss  Mary 
G.  Peck. 

Advisory  Committee:  Mr.  Walter  Pritchard  Eaton,  New 
York;  Dr.  Louis  K.  Anspacher,  New  York;  Mr.  Frank  C. 
Brown,  Boston;  Mr.  Eobert  F.  Massa,  New  York;  Mr.  J.  E. 
Williams,  Streator,  111. ;  Dr.  Wm.  N.  Guthrie,  Sewanee,  Tenn. ; 
Dr.  Richard  Burton,  Minneapolis. 

(a)  Keeps  informed  in  regard  to  new  productions,  attends 
and  Judges. 

(b)  If  committee  endorses  a  play,  it  prepares  and  issues 
bulletin,  outlining  the  play  and  urging  attendance,  which  is 
sent  to  all  League  and  affiliated-club  members  locally  inter- 
ested in  the  play  bulletined. 

(c)  Secures  special  rates  for  theatre  tickets  for  school  chil- 
dren, university  students,  teachers  and  wage-earners  at  all 
plays  bulletined  by  the  League.  It  plans  to  engage  a  salaried 
worker  who  will  establish  centers  in  schools,  colleges,  factories, 
settlements,  co-operation  clubs,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  Y.  W.  C.  A., 
and  possibly  department  stores,  where  those  qualified  to  join 
cari  register  and  secure  rate  tickets.     (Plans  still  tentative.) 

The  Junior  Department  is  one  of  tlie  most  miique 
moves  the  League  has  made.  Its  directors  believe 
the  dramatic  instinct  is  a  dominant  factor  in  hu- 
man life,  the  significance  of  which  is  only  begin- 
ning to  be  recognized  by  parents  and  educators.  In 
childhood  dramatic  power  can  be  easily  directed. 
Through  the  presentation  of  worthy  plays  the  men- 
tal faculties  are  quickened,  and  the  social  and  spiri- 
tual life  acquires  genuine  culture.  Believing  that  by 
concerted  action  the  conditions  bearing  upon  dra- 
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matic  work  in  its  relation  to  child  life  may  be 
greatly  improved,  the  Drama  League  of  America 
has  formulated  the  following  plans  for  the  organ- 
ization of  a  Junior  Drama  League: 

A  Junior  Drama  League  may  be  organized  by  public  or 
private  schools,  churches,  clubs,  or  other  educational  or  social 
institutions. 

Or — ;the  organization  may  be  brought  about  by  an  indi- 
vidual when  such  person  is  recommended  and  assisted  by  an 
advisory  council  of  four  or  more  local  members  of  the  Drama 
League  of  America. 

Children  of  public  school  age  are  eligible  for  membership. 

Individual  chapters  shall  be  limited  to  a  membership  of 
twenty-five. 

Chapters  shall  meet  oSce  a  week  during  a  season  of  from 
twenty  to  thirty  weeks,  for  the  study  and  interpretation  of 
Dramatic  Literature  suited  to  their  age. 

Suggestive  courses  of  study  will  be  issued  twice  a  year  by 
the  Drama  League  Committee  having  charge  of  the  work. 

Each  chapter  shall  be  under  the  instruction  of  a  leader  ap- 
pointed by  Institutions  or  Drama  League  Committees. 

Chapters  shall  meet  if  possible  in  a  pubhc  school,  church, 
hbrary,  or  home  where  there  shall  be  no  attendant  expense. 

AU  Junior  chapters  shall  be  affiliated  with  the  Drama 
League  of  America,  each  chapter  paying  to  the  Drama  League 
the  annual  club  dues  of  two  dollars.  It  is  suggested  that  in 
order  to  meet  any  local  expenses  that  may  arise,  each  chUd 
be  required  to  pay  annual  dues,  the  amount  to  be  determined 
by  the  local  committee,  but  it  is  advised  that  such  dues  be 
not  over  one  dollar  per  year. 

It  will  sometimes  be  possible  to  secure  a  competent  in- 
structor without  any  financial  remuneration,  but  when  that  is 
not  feasible  the  leader  may  be  paid  a  salary  to  be  determined 
by  the  advisory  council,  such  salary  to  be  met  by  membership 
dues  and  receipts  from  public  entertainments. 

Informal  rehearsal  of  plays  before  invited  guests  may  be 
given  at  the  discretion  of  the  leader,  and  it  is  recommended 
that  the  season  close  with  a  Dramatic  Festival  continuing  for 
one  or  more  days,  during  which  plays  may  be  given  public 
presentatiofl,  to  which  an  admission  fee  may  be  charged;  the 
receipts  from  such  entertainments  shall  be  turned  into  the 
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local  fuud,  and  shall  be  under  the  control  of  the  Advisory 
Council. 

At  present  the  officers  of  the  Drama  League  of 
America  are  as  follows:  President,  Mrs.  A.  Starr 
Best,  1936  Orrington  avenue,  Evanston,  III;  secre- 
tary, Mrs.  Harry  P.  Jones,  5529  Cornell  avenue,  Chi- 
cago; treasurer,  Mr.  William  T.  Abbott,  vice-presi- 
dent Central  Trust  Co.  of  Illinois,  152  Monroe  street, 
Chicago ;  assistant  treasurer,  Mrs.  Wilbur  F.  Black- 
ford, Chicago.  Vice-presidents:  Mrs.  Henry  L. 
Frank,  Chicago ;  Mr.  William  Norman  Guthrie,  Ten- 
nessee ;  Dr.  Richard  Burton,  Minneapolis ;  Dr.  Louis 
K.  Anspacher,  New  York;  Mrs.  E.  P.  Sherry,  Mil- 
waukee; Mrs.  Otis  Skinner,  Philadelphia.  Direct- 
ors :  Mr.  Eaymond  M.  Alden,  California ;  Miss  Flor- 
ence Beckett,  Chicago ;  Mr.  Frank  Chouteau  Brown, 
Boston;  Mrs.  John  Buckingham,  Chicago;  Mr. 
Charles  H.  Caffin,  New  York;  Mrs.  George  B.  Car- 
penter, Chicago;  Mr.  Hobart  C.  Chatfield-Taylor, 
Chicago;  Miss  Alice  M.  Houston,  Evanston,  HI.; 
Miss  Lucy  M.  Johnston,  Chicago;  Mrs.  John  W. 
Meaker,  Jr.,  Evanston,  111. ;  Mrs.  Ira  Nelson  Morris, 
Chicago ;  Mr.  John  C.  Shaffer,  Chicago ;  Miss  Eliza- 
beth Wallace,  Chicago ;  Mr.  J.  E.  Williams,  Streator, 
Illinois. 

All  who  are  interested  in  the  study  of  drama  or 
the  improvement  of  our  plays  upon  the  local  stage 
should  join  the  League  and  assist  this  organization 
in  its  work  for  better  drama.  Further  information 
can  be  obtained  of  Mrs.  A.  Starr  Best,  the  president. 


NOTES  ON  THE  DRAMA  IN  BERLIN,  1910, 1911. 

S  ALWAYS,  the  Berlin  stage  made  great 
use  of  foreign  plays.  While  they  are 
very  traditional  and  even  inclined  to  be 
exclusive  concerning  music — especially 
non-German  music — the  Germans  have 
a  gTeat  liking  for  new  names  and  for 
foreign  works  in  literature. 

French  plays,  as  usual,  enjoyed  great  success, 
especially  the  comedies  of  the  boulevard.  On  a  cer- 
tain Saturday  of  last  January,  the  three  *' first  rep- 
resentations" given  that  evening  in  Berlin  were 
three  comedies  translated  from  the  French. 

Not  only  Frenchmen,  but  Belgians  (Maeterlinck 
and  Verhaeren),  Italians,  Russians  and  Scandina- 
vians deserve  especial  mention.  In  mentioning  the 
last,  we  do  not  take  into  consideration  Ibsen  or 
Bjornson,  who  have  become  classics  in  Germany, 
but  more  recent  authors  unknown  here :  for  instance, 
the  Swede,  Sven  Lange,  who  gave  this  year  a  '  ^  Sam- 
son and  Delilah,*'  or  the  Dane,  Michaelis,  who  ob- 
tained a  certain  success  with  his  **  Marriage  during 
the  Revolution." 

Austria-Hungary  sent  its  usual  quota.  The  most 
interesting  plays  came  from  Vienna  or  from  Buda- 
pest. The  best  comedy  of  the  winter  was  "The 
Guardsman,"  by  the  Hungarian,  Franz  Molnar, 
known  in  this  country  as  the  author  of  the  play 
"The  Devil." 

The  best  drama  of  the  winter  was  by  an  Austrian, 
Karl  Schoenherr.     His  play,  "Faith  and  Father- 
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land,  * '  was  the  great  success  of  the  season.  Emperor 
William,  after  seeing  it,  declared  Schoenherr  "the 
greatest  living  German  poet.''  "Faith  and  Father- 
land" is  an  episode  of  the  religious  wars.  The  con- 
flict between  Catholicism  and  Protestantism  is  still 
a  living  issue  in  Germany;  it  is  the  base  of  the 
rivalry  between  the  northern  and  southern  states. 

Let  us  come  to  the  German  proper. 

Only  two  names  drew  the  attention:  Edward 
Stucken  with  his  two  dramas  in  verse,  "Gawan" 
and  "Lancelot,"  and  Gerhardt  Hauptmann  with  his 
tragi-comedy,  "The  Eats." 

Edward  Stucken  is  a  poet  who  is  still  very  little 
known.  Both  of  his  dramas,  which  had  only  a  fair 
success,  were  taken  from  King  Arthur's  legends. 

"The  Rats"  obtained  only  the  success  of  curiosity 
to  which  all  new  works  of  Gerhardt  Hauptmann 
are  entitled.  This  new  work  belongs  to  his  series  of 
realistic  dramas,  although  the  author  calls  it  a  tragi- 
comedy. The  subject  is  very  simple :  a  woman  who 
deeply  loves  children  tries  to  obtain  possession  of 
the  child  of  another  woman,  and  to  make  it  pass  as 
her  own;  the  real  mother,  who  at  first  seemed  will- 
ing, changes  her  mind  and  demands  her  child;  the 
fraud  is  discovered  and  the  thieving  mother  kills 
herself.  Such  is  the  tragedy.  The  comedy  is  abso- 
lutely independent:  the  daughter  of  a  former  the- 
atre director  falls  in  love  with  her  professor,  a  young 
theologian,  who,  becoming  suddenly  stage-struck,  de- 
cides to  become  an  actor;  the  marriage  takes  place 
as  expected,  after  many  obstacles,  at  the  very  mo- 
ment when  the  father  of  the  young  girl  is  appointed 
director  of  a  new  theatre,  which  simplifies  matters. 
There  is  very  little  connection  between  the  two  par- 
allel plots.  The  former  director  has  piled  into  the 
garret  of  an  old  house,  in  the  popular  quarter  of 
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Berlin,  a  mass  of  theatrical  property.  To  Mother 
John,  the  thieving  mother,  was  entrusted  the  care  of 
sweeping  and  dusting  the  garret.  The  heroes  of  the 
tragedy  and  those  of  the  comedy  meet  in  the  garret 
or  in  Mother  John's  lodging.  The  comical  scenes 
alternate  thus  with  the  tragical  and  both  plots 
mingle. 

The  most  original  character  of  the  play  is  Mother 
John.  She  is  a  good  housekeeper,  apparently  gentle 
and  quiet.  Thanks  to  the  salary  of  her  husband, 
a  mastermason,  who  lives  in  Hamburg  and  earns 
large  pay,  she  has  an  easy  existence.  She  had  a 
child  formerly.  It  died  when  eight  days  old  and 
she  could  have  no  hopes  of  ever  having  another, 
and  it  is  the  longing  for  a  child  which  drives  her 
almost  insane.  It  is  this  desire  which  drives  her  to 
lie,  to  commit  crime  even,  and  thus  leads  her  to  sui- 
cide. So,  natural  love  is  the  only  mainspring  of  the 
drama.  It  is  a  universal  feeling  which  at  once  de- 
mands our  sympathy.  But  this  almost  morbid  desire 
for  a  child  seems  somewhat  incomprehensible  and 
rather  unlikely,  hence  the  interest  diminishes,  as  it 
does  whenever  rare  and  pathological  feelings,  which 
we  cannot  experience  ourselves,  are  pictured  to  us. 
Besides,  there  is  nothing  very  dramatic  in  this  sin- 
gular passion.  It  doesn't  seem  likely  to  cause  any 
great  conflicts.  Mother  John  wants  a  child?  Let 
her  adopt  one.  Her  husband  is  opposed  to  that? 
All  right.  Let  us  admit,  even  the  stratagem  of  simu- 
lated pregnancy  which  will  be  very  easily  carried  out 
since  her  husband  remains  several  months  without 
returning  to  Berlin,  and  since,  in  the  great  capital, 
Mother  John  will  easily  find  an  accomplice.  This 
seems  more  like  the  subject  of  a  comedy,  but  Haupt- 
mann  made  a  drama  of  it.  Certain  laborious  and 
artificial  complications  of  the  plot  seem  to  prove  that 
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this  longing  for  a  child  did  not  form  a  sufficient  basis 
for  a  tragic  play. 

One  evening  while  returning  home,  Mother  John 
saw  in  the  street,  beneath  the  pouring  rain,  a  poor 
girl,  who,  with  distorted  figure,  red  eyes  and  a  be- 
wildered look,  seemed  to  hasten  towards  the  river. 
Mother  John  had  already  formulated  her  plan.  She 
took  the  girl  home,  consoled  her,  and  dissuaded  her 
from  dying.  Then  she  persuaded  the  unfortunate 
to  give  her  the  child  about  to  be  born.  Piperkarcka, 
the  girl,  gives  birth  to  a  child  in  Mother  John's 
house,  and  at  once  the  latter  writes  to  her  husband 
that  a  son  was  bom  to  them.  We  were  in  no  ways 
prepared  for  this  mad  action.  How  can  Mother  John 
engage  in  such  an  adventure  without  having  made 
sure  that  Piperkarcka  will  agree  to  it?  That  is  what 
we  are  not  told.  Piperkarcka  will  not  give  up  her 
child.  She  makes  the  declaration  of  birth  before 
the  proper  officials  while  Mother  John's  husband, 
who  does  not  suspect  anything,  does  the  same. 
Hence,  Mother  John's  attempt  to  gain  possession  of 
the  child  will  fail.  This  is  in  the  third  act  and  the 
only  possible  solution  would  seem  to  be  a  condemna- 
tion by  the  tribunals.  But  a  new  factor  is  intro- 
duced into  the  play.  Mother  John's  brother,  a  low 
tramp,  murders  Piperkarcka.  We  are  not  told  why. 
As  Mother  John's  trick  had  already  been  discovered, 
this  murder  is  no  longer  useful  to  anyone.  Crazed 
with  fear,  because  of  this  murder,  and  fearing  that 
she  will  be  accused.  Mother  John  throws  herself 
out  of  the  window  as  the  police  arrive. 

Coming  back  to  "Faith  and  Fatherland,"  the  play 
is  laid  in  a  village  of  Austrian  Tyrol.  An  imperial 
officer  has  just  arrived  there,  with  a  troop  of  soldiers, 
bearing  a  decree  from  the  Emperor,  which  banishes 
all  the  Lutheran  peasants  who  do  not  wish  to  abjure 
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their  faith.  A  short  and  sharp  exposition  enlight- 
ens us  concerning  the  psychological  conflict  which  is 
the  theme  of  the  play:  the  struggle  which  takes 
place  in  the  soul  of  the  peasant  between  his  love  for 
his  native  land  and  his  faith  in  the  true  religion. 

Christopher  Eott  and  his  father,  old  Rott,  have 
both  secretly  become  Protestants.  Sons  and  grand- 
sons, father  and  brother  of  Lutherans  who  were 
martyrs  to  their  faith,  they  keep  their  conversion 
secret  in  order  not  to  be  obliged  to  leave  their  native 
land,  to  which  they  are  attached  by  every  fibre  of 
their  beings.  They  wish  to  end  their  lives  in  this 
village  they  have  never  left,  and  to  transmit  to  their 
descendants  their  property,  a  poor  farm,  which  had 
been  possessed  by  the  Rotts  for  generations.  They 
hide  themselves  in  order  to  pray,  in  order  to  read 
the  forbidden  Bible  which  they  have  hidden  in  one 
of  the  beams  of  the  floor.  Although  faithful  Protest- 
ants they  do  not  possess  the  religious  ardor  which 
makes  martyrs.  They  believe  that  by  reading  the 
Bible  they  do  enough  for  their  future  salvation. 
Nothing  in  their  attitude  makes  us  foresee  the  out- 
burst of  enthusiasm  which,  at  the  end  of  the  act,  will 
compel  Christopher  Eott  to  confess  his  faith.  To 
impose  this  unforeseen  climax  upon  the  spectator, 
Mr.  Schoenherr  has  recourse  to  theatrical  means: 
the  arrival  of  the  soldiers,  their  slaughter  of  the 
Protestant  peasants  and  finally  the  death  of  Sand- 
pergerin,  a  neighbor  of  Rott,  whom  the  soldiers  kill 
to  make  her  give  up  the  Bible  she  clasps  in  her  arms. 

In  the  second  act,  the  action  revolves  around  old 
Rott.  The  public  profession  of  faith  of  his  son  dis- 
quieted him.  Are  they  going  to  compel  him  to  leave 
his  native  land  like  his  son  Christopher,  who  at  least 
will  be  able  to  begin  a  new  home  in  a  foreign  land 
and  live  happily  with  his  wife  and  his  child?    He, 
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who  hasn't  a  long  time  to  live,  would  die  at  the  first 
bend  in  the  road,  and  be  buried  among  strangers. 
He  cannot  become  reconciled  to  this  fate,  and  so 
keeps  on  asserting  he  is  a  pious  Catholic,  lying  to  his 
own  conscience.  He  will  send  away  his  two  sons, 
he  will  even  refuse  shelter  beneath  his  roof  to  his 
unfortunate  child,  Peter,  one  of  the  Lutheran  con- 
verts who  had  been  driven  away  from  the  country 
before  and  whom  the  love  of  his  native  land  brings 
back  to  the  village.  He  hasn't  a  gesture  of  pity,  not 
an  outcry  of  love,  when  the  soldiers  brutally  drive 
the  poor  fellow  away.  However,  old  Rott  intends 
to  confess  his  religion  and  his  true  faith  on  his 
deathbed.  The  decision  of  the  imperial  officer  that 
the  bodies  of  the  heretics  shall  be  thrown  into  the 
charnel  house  after  their  death  provokes  old  Rett's 
confession,  and  he  exclaims:  *'A  Rott  in  the  char- 
nel house!  by  the  side  of  a  dead  dog!  Officer,  I  also 
am  an  evangelical  Christian!" 

The  third  act  has  two  excellent  scenes  and  a  ro- 
mantic climax  which  is  quite  inexplicable.  The  hour 
has  come  for  the  Protestant  peasants  to  leave  their 
native  villages.  By  a  refinement  of  cruelty,  the  im- 
perial officer  waited  until  the  last  moment  to  warn 
them  of  an  imperial  decree  which  will  be  the  last 
blow  for  them.  They  will  not  have  the  right  to  take 
their  children  with  them.  They  will  have  to  leave 
them  in  strange  hands,  to  be  brought  up  in  the  Cath- 
olic religion. 

Notwithstanding  his  love  for  his  son,  Spatz,  Chris- 
topher resigns  himself.  His  wife  will  remain  in  the 
village  with  the  child  and  bring  him  up  as  best  she 
can.  The  advice  given  by  Rott  to  his  wife  at  the 
tragic  moment  of  separation  is  filled  with  a  tender- 
ness which  makes  of  this  scene  an  idyl.  But  we  soon 
come  back  to  the  tragic  reality.     Sandperger,  the 
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husband,  returns.  His  love  for  his  village  and  for 
his  native  home  is  not  the  ideal  love  of  Christopher 
Rott,  not  the  deep-rooted  passion  of  old  Rott.  It  is 
a  love  woven  by  the  succession  of  sorrows  and  joys 
he  experienced  in  his  native  land,  what  proves  it  is 
that  Sandperger  knows  that  he  will  not  be  able  to 
live  in  his  house  after  the  death  of  his  wife.  His 
imagination  shows  him  threatening  phantoms  every 
night.  Life  in  this  house  will  be  a  long  martyrdom 
for  him  and  yet  he  prefers  this  martyrdom  to  li\ang 
in  a  foreign  land,  and,  in  order  to  be  able  to  remain 
in  the  village,  and  die  beneath  his  own  roof,  he,  the 
sincere  Protestant,  abjures  his  religion. 

Rott  has  concealed  from  his  son,  Spatz,  that  he 
must  remain  in  the  village.  As  the  child  was  eager 
to  travel  he  wishes  to  spare  him  the  deception  and 
sorrow  as  long  as  possible.  When  Spatz  is  informed, 
he  escapes  from  his  mother's  arms  and,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  soldiers  who  pursue  him,  throws  himself 
into  the  river.  His  father  brings  him  back  dead. 
Maddened  with  sorrow  and  thirsting  for  revenge,  he 
rushes  upon  the  imperial  officer  and  is  about  to  kill 
him.  But  the  remembrance  holds  back  his  arm ;  the 
Bible  quotation,  * '  Forgive  your  enemy, ' '  comes  back 
to  his  memory.  He  will  not  kill  and  offers  his  hand 
to  his  adversary,  who  is  dumbfounded  by  such  gen- 
erosity. And  while  Rott  and  his  wife  leave  the  vil- 
lage to  seek  another  home,  the  imperial  officer,  going 
before  the  altar  of  the  Virgin,  breaks  his  sword  still 
red  with  the  blood  of  the  peasants. 

Mr.  Molnar's  play,  *'The  Guardsman,*'  deals  with 
marital  faithfulness.  The  problem  is  presented  in 
a  rather  unexpected  way.  Two  players,  husband 
and  wife,  are  on  the  stage.  He  is  still  in  love  with 
her,  but  she  has  become  somewhat  cool.  The  come- 
dian notices  that  his  wife  has  a  liking  for  hand- 
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some  officers ;  so  he  conceives  the  idea  of  putting  on 
a  uniform  and,  thus  disguised,  to  pay  court  to  her. 
When  the  actress  resists,  the  husband  is  radiant  with 
joy;  when  she  hesitates  he  is  beside  himself  with 
fear,  and  when,  at  the  end  of  the  act,  he  is  granted 
a  kiss  he  does  not  wish  to  betray  himself  any  further. 

The  next  day  in  the  afternoon,  at  the  appointed 
time,  while  the  woman  awaits  the  guardsman,  the 
husband  enters  the  house,  takes  out  of  his  valise  the 
uniform,  the  wig,  the  moustache  and  the  white  cloak. 
His  wife,  instead  of  being  confused,  takes  the  of- 
fensive. She  pretends  that  she  has  never  been 
deceived,  that  she  only  played  a  part  and  that  she 
played  her  part  better  than  he  played  his.  Since  her 
husband  loves  her,  he  must  beg  her  pardon  and  have 
faith  in  her. 

Perhaps  the  most  sensational  things  in  Berlin 
were  the  representation  of  *' Oedipus,  King*'  and  the 
adaptation  of  the  Second  "Faust,"  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Max  Eeinhardt,  which  were  played  in  such 
a  way  that  the  literary  side  was  absolutely  secondary 
to  the  stage  setting,  the  costuming  and  the  great 
mass  of  supers  who  were  drilled  in  the  most  thor- 
ough manner,  so  that  the  interest  is  concentrated 
upon  the  crowd  which  was  shown  for  the  first  time 
upon  a  stage.  This  human  sea  made  a  deep  impres- 
sion from  the  very  start  and  this  impression  lasted 
until  the  end  of  the  act.  B.  P. 


A  PLEA  FOR  EXPERIMENTS. 


"When  the  hounds  of  Spring  are  on  Winter's  traces 
The  mother  of  months  in  meadow  or  plain 
rills  the  shadows  and  windy  places 

With  lisp  of  leaves  and  ripple  of  rain." 

'ARDLY  could  one  find  more  exquisitely 
'  musical  lines  in  the  whole  range  of  Eng- 
lish poetry  than  in  the  choruses  of  *' Ata- 
lanta  in  Calydon,*'  and  for  sheer  charm 
of  words  this  opening  stanza  of  the  first 
chorus  is  one  of  the  finest  Swinburne 
ever  penned.  How  subtle  and  haunting  the  rhythm 
as  it  goes  on. 

"And  the  brown  bright  nightingale  amorous 
Is  half  assuaged  for  Itylus, 

For  the   Thracian   ships   and   the   foreign  faces, 
The  tongueless  vigil  and  all  the  pain." 

How  the  wonderful  lines  sang  themselves  in  my 
head  as  I  walked  parallel  with  "Sweet  Thames'* 
down  the  great  artery  of  traffic  where  Henley  bade 
us  note — 

"The  policeman  with  uplifted  hand 
Conducting  the  orchestral  Strand." 

It  was  a  fine  spring  afternoon  and  it  was  with  eager 
anticipation  of  an  artistic  treat  that  I  approached 
the  familiar  corner  haunted  by  memories  of  the 
great  Shaksperean  revivals  of  Henry  Irving,  and  old 
Lyceum  days ;  for  was  I  not  going  to  see  a  concrete 
presentment  of  a  thing  of  beauty,  Swinburne's  trag- 
edy, *'Atalanta  in  Calydon,"  one  of  those 

"Lovely  tales  that  we  have  heard  or  read, 
An  endless  fountain  of  immortal  drink 
Pouring  unto  us  from  the  heaven's  brink." 
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And  yet  at  the  back  of  my  mind  there  lurked  an 
idea  that  I  might  be  disappointed.  I  remembered, 
though  heard  tunes  are  sweet,  that  those  unheard 
are  sweeter,  and  I  wondered  how  **they**  were 
going  to  render  those  deathless  choric  songs ;  "they'* 
being  the  enthusiastic  and  disinterested  band  who 
under  the  aegis  of  the  Poetry  Society  were  about 
to  reconstruct  for  us  this  moving  fable. 

Everyone  did  his  best,  and  there  was  any  amount 
of  really  good  work,  but  on  the  whole,  though  it 
was  very  interesting,  disappointment  prevailed.  To 
begin  with,  the  reconstructed  Lyceum  is  too  large 
for  such  a  purpose,  not  perhaps  the  stage,  but  the 
auditorium.  In  a  poetic  drama  every  word  ought 
to  be  audible  without  straining,  and  this  even  the 
most  successful  of  the  cast  could  not  insure.  The 
Lyceum  is  now  given  up  to  crude  melodrama,  and 
has  been  reseated  to  accommodate  very  large  audi- 
ences. The  atmosphere  of  the  theatre  was  wrong. 
If  only  the  beautiful  Scala  Theatre  in  Charlotte 
street,  Fitzroy  Square,  had  better  acoustics,  its  clas- 
sical lines  would  render  it  a  fitting  home  for  plays 
such  as  the  "Atalanta,"  and  the  superb  translations 
from  the  Greek  of  Professor  Gilbert  Murray.  In 
plays  where  the  spoken  word  is  all  important  as  op- 
posed to  spectacle,  houses  of  the  size  of  the  New  The- 
atre (now  the  Century)  or  the  New  York  Hippodrome 
are  impossible.  The  lengthy  speeches  of  the  drama 
suffered  terribly  because  the  vocal  shadings  and 
subtler  effects  of  speech  became  impossible  and  the 
difficulty  of  seeing  the  play  of  feature  and  expres- 
sion still  further  accentuated  the  monotony  of  the 
long  unbroken  passages  of  declamation.  Some  of 
the  players,  however,  declaimed  with  laudable  clear- 
ness, and  it  was  in  the  choruses  that  the  need  for 
a  totally  different  treatment  became  imperative. 
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The  beautiful  stanzas  were  sung,  not  chanted,  to 
music  which,  though  conscientious,  and  at  times 
quite  passable,  left  much  to  be  desired,  but  not  one 
word  was  distinctly  audible.  The  average  choral 
singing  in  England  (I  am  not  here  referring  to  the 
work  of  such  organizations  as  the  Sheffield  or  Leeds 
choirs  in  oratorio)  is  in  about  the  same  condition  of 
inefficiency  and  lack  of  finish  as  orchestral  music  was 
before  Eichter,  Mottl,  Levi  and  Lamoureux  edu- 
cated audiences  at  the  Queen's  Hall  to  appreciate 
what  really  fine  orchestral  playing  could  be. 

I  can  never  see  why  a  small  choir  cannot  be  trained 
to  a  simultaneous  clarity  of  utterance  that  should 
enable  one  to  hear  every  word  that  is  being  sung, 
without  effort.  It  was  done  occasionally  in  the 
palmy  days  of  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  opera,  but  who 
could  say  conscientiously  that  he  ever  heard  the 
words  of  a  musical  comedy  chorus,  or  could  even 
swear  in  what  language  the  polyglot  crowd  of  Covent 
Garden  supers  were  singing  ?  Even  with  the  printed 
words  to  guide  one,  it  was  difficult  to  keep  track  of 
what  the  **Atalanta"  chorus  was  supposed  to  be 
saying,  and  it  was  here  that  the  need  for  practical 
experiment  was  so  obvious.  Here  was  an  opportu- 
nity, if  the  necessary  time  and  skill  could  have  been 
granted,  to  try  out  some  of  the  many  problems 
awaiting  solution  as  to  the  respective  provinces  of 
music  and  poetry,  the  possibilities  of  blending  them 
successfully  in  choral  work  on  the  stage,  the  nature 
and  quality  of  music  demanded  for  the  adequate 
illustration  of  a  poetic  English  version  of  a  Greek 
dramatic  situation  and  the  many  difficult  but  not 
insoluble  problems  surrounding  ** music  drama"  in 
its  many  aspects. 

Should  these  choruses  have  been  spoken  by  a 
single  character  or  intoned  or  chanted  in  unison  by 
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many?  If  given  with  musical  inflection,  should  they 
have  been  accompanied  or  imaccompanied?  What 
should  be  the  nature  of  the  music?  Unaffectedly 
modern  or  quasi-ancient,  and  what  the  character  of 
the  orchestration?  Only  experiment  in  public  can 
decide  those  knotty  points,  and  where  is  the  Maece- 
nas who  would  provide  the  not  impossibly  large 
funds  that  would  enable  some  artistic  genius  to  carry 
out  a  prolonged  series  of  such  vitally  necessary  pre- 
liminary work  if  a  satisfactory  art-form  is  ever  to 
be  arrived  at,  and  some  union  of  the  arts  achieved 
which  should  be  more  elastic  and  adaptable  than 
the  Wagnerian  music-drama,  and  that  should  sweep 
away  into  the  limbo  of  the  forgotten  and  despised 
the  effete,  inartistic,  banal  bastard  of  fashion  and 
futility  that  masquerades  as  grand  opera? 

Then  there  is  the  question  as  to  whether  poetic 
dramas  like  **Atalanta"  were  really  ever  meant  to 
be  reproduced  on  the  stage,  or  whether  they  were 
always  intended  by  the  poet  solely  for  library  read- 
ing. For  it  must  be  admitted  that  even  to  the 
most  enthusiastic  poetry  lover,  the  long  speeches  of 
Althea,  though  beautifully  delivered,  and  occasion- 
ally cut,  were  from  a  dramatic  point  of  view  much 
too  long.  Surely  if  he  had  had  a  stage  performance 
in  mind,  the  poet  could,  without  sacrificing  any  of 
the  beauty  of  his  lines,  have  made  his  action  quicker 
and  more  dramatic.  The  problem  of  how  to  bring 
live  animals  on  the  stage  without  loss  of  dignity  to 
the  performance  and  fatal  distraction  of  attention 
from  the  humans,  is  one  that  even  Wagner  failed  to 
solve.  How  deplorably  out  of  place  is  Brunhilde's 
courser,  Grane,  the  poor  beast  drugged  and  dejected, 
invariably  suggesting  by  his  spiritless  appearance 
the  nearest  livery  stable ! 

In  the  '*  Atalanta"  performance,  the  curious  activ- 
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ity  of  two  enormous  boar-hounds  completely  guyed 
one  of  tlie  finest  scenes.  The  comely  maiden,  Grecian 
in  the  mode  of  Hampstead,  with  a  very  abbreviated 
tunic,  and  no  shoes  or  stockings,  who  endeavored  to 
restrain  their  activities  while  reclining  gracefully 
on  marble  steps,  was  a  sight  for  the  gods,  but  dis- 
counted sadly  the  fearsome  account  of  the  terrible 
doings  of  the  wild  boar. 

The  German  producer  Reinhardt  is  promising  us 
in  London  next  Christmas  a  wordless  mystery  play 
for  which  Humperdinck  is  to  write  the  music.  This 
is  to  be  staged  in  an  entirely  novel  manner  and  on 
a  colossal  scale  in  Olympia,  the  great  building,  some- 
what after  the  style  of  Madison  Square  Garden,  in 
which  the  horse  show  has  recently  been  held  each 
year.  The  arena  is  to  be  built  up  solidly  and  trans- 
formed into  the  interior  of  a  vast  cathedral.  There 
will  be  seats  for  ten  thousand  people  and  two  thou- 
sand will  be  on  the  stage,  illustrating  a  mediaeval 
story  of  the  twelfth  century.  Here  will  be  a  great 
opportunity  to  test  the  theories  of  those  who  hold 
that  the  Wagner  dramas  would  have  been  much 
better  if  they  had  been  acted  in  dumb  show  to  the 
Bayreuth  master's  music,  and  not  sung.  Can  panto- 
mime alone,  aided  by  the  expressive  power  of  music, 
convey  a  sufficiently  definite  impression  to  the  mind 
and  heart?  The  whole  problem  of  the  blending 
of  poetry  and  music  awaits  further  practical  ex- 
periment. 

Not  long  ago  one  of  our  younger  composers,  Mr. 
Holbrooke,  wrote  a  tone  poem  inspired  by  Mr. 
Trench's  ** Apollo  and  the  Seaman."  This  was  per- 
formed at  the  Queen's  Hall,  and  the  words  of  the 
poem  were  cast  on  a  screen  during  the  passages  of 
music  which  they  had  suggested.  Unfortunately,  I 
was  unable  to  be  present  at  this  spirited  endeavor, 
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but  I  gathered  it  was  a  failure,  because  long  pas- 
sages of  the  poem  that  did  not  lend  themselves  to 
musical  illustration  were  only  on  the  screen  a  short 
time,  and  those  lines  that  contained  as  it  were  the 
kernel  of  the  musical  inspiration  were  on  view  too 
long.  Like  a  dog  that  bolts  each  mouthful  of  his 
proffered  food  for  fear  of  losing  the  next  by  not 
appearing  to  be  ready  for  it,  the  audience  hastily 
scanned  each  fresh  passage,  fearing  it  might  be 
snatched  away  from  them  before  they  had  grasped 
it,  and  the  result  was  most  disturbing. 

I  believe  that  at  one  time  Miss  Elizabeth  Robins 
was  collaborating  with  Burne  Jones  and  a  composer 
with  a  view  to  staging  Rossetti's  "Sister  Helen." 
What  fascinating  problems  the  proper  treatment  of 
the  burden  of  that  thrilling  masterpiece  suggests  I 
That  there  is  a  future  for  a  blend  of  music  and 
poetry,  with  painting,  even,  perhaps  in  the  form  of 
colored  moving  pictures,  I  am  more  than  inclined  to 
believe.  Anyway,  the  experiments  necessary  to 
prove  that  there  is  no  such  possibility  would  be  con- 
sumedly  interesting,  and  may  I  be  there  to  see  them 
when  they  are  tried. 

G.  C.  ASHTON  JONSON. 


STUDIES  OF  THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY 
IN  ITALY. 

TUDIES  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  in 
Italy'*  by  Vernon  Lee,  a  volume  which 
has  been  out  of  print  for  many  years,  is, 
through  the  medium  of  A.  C.  McClurg 
&  Co.  of  Chicago,  again  in  available 
shape.  It  is  only  right  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  our  readers  to  this  fact,  since  the  book  con- 
tains much  valuable  information  concerning  Italian 
musical,  literary  and  dramatic  life  and  accomplish- 
ment during  that  comparatively  little  known  period. 
Those  interested  in  opera  from  its  early  stages 
of  development  will  find  the  account  of  conditions 
under  which  the  more  eminent  composers  and  libret- 
tists worked  and  developed  their  art,  together  with 
the  relation  established  between  Italian  and  Euro- 
pean music  of  the  time,  both  helpful  and  instructive. 
But  of  even  more  value  to  the  readers  of  *'The 
Drama'*  should  be  the  admirable  and  often  detailed 
account  of  the  rise  and  growth  of  the  Italian  stage. 
It  was  during  this  period  that  the  unwritten  **Com- 
media  dell 'arte"  or,  as  it  has  been  named,  "The 
Comedy  of  Masks"  attained  the  height  of  its  devel- 
opment and  popularity,  until  Goldoni  arrived  to 
bring  order  out  of  chaos,  to  push  vulgar  and  gro- 
tesque Harlequin  and  Pantalone  from  the  boards, 
and  to  substitute  the  written  text  for  the  improvisa- 
tion of  the  actor.  Of  Metastasio  in  tragedy  (but 
more  especially  in  opera)  and  of  Carlo  Gozzi  in 
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phantasy,  Vernon  Lee  has  much  to  say  that  should 
prove  of  value  to  the  student  of  world-drama. 

But  perhaps  larger  interest  attaches  to  the  book 
in  question,  for  it  also  endeavors  to  point  out  the 
influence  and  contribution  of  Italian  to  European 
art  in  general  for  that  given  period  of  time.  It  is 
written,  as  the  author  declares,  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  esthetician,  and  therefore  covers  a  broader 
field  than  any  one  phase  of  artistic  activity. 
Whether  or  not  Vernon  Lee  succeeded  in  compass- 
ing the  original  aim  is  of  course  an  open  question. 
But  the  personal  enthusiasm  evinced  and  made 
catching  by  a  vivacious  style  gives  the  book  a  perma- 
nent value,  quite  apart  from  its  fairness  and  gra- 
cious catholicity  of  vision.  It  should  be  in  every 
library  and  often  off  the  shelf,  and  we  owe  thanks 
to  the  enterprise  and  moral  courage  of  the  Chicago 
publisher  for  the  reappearance  of  so  useful  and 
fascinating  a  book. 

S.  F.A. 
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